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Art.  I. — Mimoirea  pour   servir  a  VHistoire  de  man    Temps. 
Par  M.  GuizoT.     Vol.  11.     Paris  :  M.  L6vy. 

There  is  always  something  to  be  learnt  in  accurately  discover- 
ing the  howj  the  lohr/y  the  w/ierefore  of  certain  historical  events. 
Peoples,  in  our  day,  have  taken  the  place  of  persons ;  and  if  it 
mignt  still  be  an  error  to  say  that  any  "  nation"  did  this  or  that, 
it  IS  certainly  none  to  ascribe  to  the  collective  action  of  large 
popular  bodies  or  masses,  what,  in  the  history  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  been  attributable  solely  to 
the  initiative  of  such  or  such  an  individual.  No  one  has  anv 
right  now-a-days  to  disdain  the  acts  of  the  many,  and  contempo- 
rary history  may  well  be  styled  the  Chronicle  of  the  Crowd. 

It  is  important  for  us  in  these  islands  to  know,  as  correctly  as 
we  can,  the  contemporary  history  of  France,  and,  above  all,  the 
origin  of  facts  that  have  occurred  within  the  last  forty  years. 
About  nothing  do  we  know  less ;  and  our  ignorance  comes  fully 
as  much  from  a  certain  self-willed  spirit  of  our  own  as  from  any 
lack  of  trustworthy  documents  to  guide  us.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  to  those  who  seek  for  information,  "  See  with  your  own 
eyes."  But  we  have  not  so  much  watched  the  various  acts  of 
the  revolutionary  drama  in  France  with  "  our  own  eyes,"  as  we 
have  persisted  in  doing  so  by  the  aid  of  British  spectacles.  We 
have  invariably  applied  the  most  absurdly,  exclusively  John  Bull- 
ish criterions  to  things,  to  judge  which  impartially  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  we  should  lay  aside  every  vestige  of  national  pre- 
judice that  may  be  lurking  about  us.  We  have  done  this  more 
towards  those  with  whom  it  accorded  least,  than  we  have  towards 
any  others :  we  have  now  and  then  shown  ourselves  capable  of 
judging  Greeks,  Turks,  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  or  CafFres  from 
their  point  of  view ;  we  never  see  our  neighbours  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Channel  as  they  really  are. 
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2  Goizot's  Memoirs, 

Not  a  few  of  our  mistakes,  and  certainly  the  greater  portion  of 
our  deceptions,  have  arisen  from  our  remarkable  misanprehension 
of  almost  everything  connected  with  the  Revolution  ot  July  1830. 
We  were  wrong  in  nearly  all  our  appreciations  of  that  event : 
undervaluing  w-hat  was  overthrown,  over-estimating  that  which 
overthrew  it,  and  ignoring  at  once  the  character  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  drama,  the  manner  in  which  they  acted,  and 
the  exterior  circumstances  whereby  they  were  acted  upon.  If 
we  had  known  better  what  the  Revolution  of  1830  realli/  was — 
what  it  did,  and  what  it  left  undone — upon  what  bases  it  reposed, 
and  what  dangers  threatened  it,  we  should  not  hare  been  taken 
unprepared  by  the  insurrection  of  February  1848  ;  nor  should 
we,  perhaps,  have  been  so  exceedingly  surprised  at  the  beha- 
viour of  Louis  Philippe  in  '48,  if  we  had  had  clearly  presented 
to  our  minds  what  he  went  through  in  '31  and  '32.  We  knew 
Louis  Philippe  no  better  than  we  knew  the  intimate  character- 
istics of  the  movement  that  placed  him  on  the  throne ;  and  it 
was  very  difficult  for  us  to  know  either,  seeing  that  we  per- 
sisted in  judging  both,  not  from  their  point  of  view,  but  from 
our  own. 

Britain  put  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  British  pride,  and 
British  indifference  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  occurs 
in  foreign  countries,  into  the  task  of  appreciating  the  sudden 
change  of  government  in  France  in  the  year  1830 ;  and  instead 
of  even  attempting  to  be  minutely  well  informed  as  to  what  had 
taken  place  amongst  our  neighbours,  we  preferred  believing  that 
they  had  imitated  us,  and  that  the  July  Revolution  was  a  copy 
of  the  act  by  which  Great  Britain,  after  deposing  the  Stuarts,  and 
crushing  Absolutist  tendencies  in  the  person  of  James  II.,  yet 
respected  tradition  and  upheld  the  monarchical  principle  by 
calling  James'  daughter  to  the  throne,  conjointly  with  her  Dutch 
consort.  This  was  the  quickest,  easiest  mode  of  making  our- 
selves familiar  with  what  had  happened  in  France ;  it  saved 
trouble,  and  was  pleasant  to  us  ;  and  we  chose  to  adopt  it  without 
ever  caring  to  examine  the  differences  that  existed  between  the 
two  revolutions.  The  superficial  resemblances  satisfied  us.  A 
king  had  been  beheaded  m  either  case ;  his  heirs  had  in  either 
case  been  restored  to  the  throne ;  his  descendants  were  again 
thro\>Ti  down  from  their  high  estate  by  the  uprising  of  the  coun- 
try, whose  liberal  tendencies  they  resisted ;  and,  to  complete  the 
parallel,  whilst  the  Stuarts  went  to  the  court  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  lived  in  state  at  St  Germain,  the  Bourbons  came  over  to  the 
British  shores,  and  took  refiige  at  Holyrood.  Nothing  could 
seem  more  similar,  yet  never  was  anything  less  like.  With  that 
we  appeared  to  have  notliing  to  do.  It  mattered  not  to  us  that, 
whereas  throughout  our  revolutionary  movement  the  great  Whig 
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aristocracy  had  headed  the  resistance  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Crown,  in  France^  the  Crown  had  been  weakly  ready  for 
innovation,  the  aristocracy  null,  and  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  whole  democraticaL  We  stopped  not  to  consider  how  very 
superior  in  some  respects  was  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  strongest 
possible  assertion  of  nationality  under  the  very  hand  of  invasion  ; 
neither  did  we  take  into  account  that,  whilst  in  these  islands  the 
hatred  of  James'  Catholic  tendencies  sprang  from  the  super- 
abundant strength  of  an  opposite  religious  feeling,  in  France  the 
dislike  of  the  bigotry  of  Cnarles  X.  had  for  its  origin  the  absence 
of  all  religious  feeling  whatever.  We  considerecT nothing  of  all 
this ;  we  never  compared  the  weight  of  our  popular  protestation, 
supported  by  a  wealthy,  active,  order-loving  nooility,  with  the  so- 
called  popular  movement  of  France,  exposed  to  every  downward- 
tending  influence,  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  entire  mass  of 
the  higher  classes  (who,  it  must  be  said,  had  most  culpably  abdi- 
cated their  political  responsibilities),  and  teeming  with  the  germs 
of  disorder  and  confusion.  We  made  to  ourselves  an  image  of 
the  July  Revolution,  set  it  up,  and  obstinately  regarded  it  as  the 
right  one ;  and  now,  after  it  has  been  dashed  to  atoms,  we  begin 
to  pick  up  the  broken  fragments,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the 
image  had  been  fashioned  oy  our  own  fancy,  and  in  no  way  re- 
semoled  what  it  was  meant  to  represent. 

In  this  work  of  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  force  and  the 
weakness  of  the  July  Bevolution — its  achievements  and  its  fail- 
ures— its  causes  and  its  aims — which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  us  understand  the  French  nation,  as  the  last  sixty  years 
have  modified  it,  many  contemporarj'  French  writers  have 
largely  helped,  by  their  publications  of  the  last  ten  years  ;  but 
we  Know  of  no  one  who  nas  done  so  much  as  M.  Guizot  in  the 
volume  now  before  us — the  second  volume  of  what  he  entitles, 
**  Mhnoires  pour  servir  a  Vllistoire  efo  mon  temvs^ 

They  are  well  named.  They  do  serve  to  mate  clear  "  the  his- 
tory of  his  time  ;"  and  some  admissions  are  contained  in  them, 
and  some  facts  registered,  which,  if  published  by  any  one  whose 
authority  was  less  than  that  of  their  author,  would  be  received 
with  more  than  suspicion.  For  instance,  take  the  ensuing 
phrase  :  "  What  we  had  promised  ourselves  from  the  Revolution 
of  July,  what  France  expected  of  that  event,  was  constitutional 
government, — a  real  government^  in  short,  capable  of  conciliating 
Order  with  Liberty,  and  of  protecting  both.  This  government 
failed  us  altogether r* 

'  We  allade  here  simply  to  the  first  Revulutioii  (that  of  1789-93). 
'  P.  176.    M.  Guizot  speaks  of  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  Bevolution  of 
July. 
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Any  one  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  matters  as 
they  really  stood,  would^have  reached  this  conclusion  at  once,  and 
been  able  quickly  enough  to  foresee  what — unless  things  altered 
considerably — must  be  threatening  the  future.  But  no  one  in 
this  country  ever  cared  to  undertake  the  work  of  examination. 
We  assumed  that  a  "Constitutional  Govenvment"  had  been 
established  in  France  in  July  1830 ;  all  our  subsequent  argu- 
ments rested  upon  this  assumption ;  and,  that  being  once  well 
settled,  all  our  criticisms  were  a  pure  matter  of  detail.  We  now 
and  then  thought  Louis  Philippe  wTong  upon  this  point  or  that ; 
we  opined  he  was  not  so  "  liberal"  as  he  might  be ;  we  wished  he 
would  modify  just  some  one  part  of  the  governing  machine,  or 
we  took  sides  with  M.  Mol^,  or  M.  Thiers,  or  Marshal  Soult ; 
but  we  never  went  beyond,  and  nothing  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  our  conviction  that  constitutional  government  existed  in 
France.  M.  Guizot  most  truly  says :  "  Every  fact  attested  the 
absence  of  constitutional  institutions  ;  neither  freedom  nor  order 
were  guaranteed  as  they  ought  to  be.  Why?  Because  the 
essentials  of  constitutional  government  were  not  there,  neither 
were  they  properly  understood.  There  was  no  union  in  the 
cabinet,  or  between  the  cabinet  and  its  agents ;  no  good  under- 
standing between  the  ministry  and  the  majority,  ana  nothing  to 
be  relied  upon  in  the  executive  {point  d!effi,caciU  dans  le  Pou- 
voir).  The  latter  did  not  attempt  to  rule,  because  it  allowed 
itself  to  be  overruled ;  and  sought  for  the  favour  of  the  populace, 
not  for  the  means  of  exercising  a  genuine  legal  authority." 
Whatever  may  have  been  M.  Guizot's  own  errors  at  a  later 
period,  he  evidently  said  at  the  outset  what  were  the  dangers 
that  would  daily  threaten  the  Government  more  and  more,  and 
that  ultimately  occasioned  its  fall.  Here  were  his  own  words  in 
1831 :  **  If  the  present  system  be  adhered  to,  and  if  the  power 
of  governing  be  demanded  from  mere  popularity,  no  government 
will  be  obtained,  and  the  means  of  governing  will  not  improve  ; 
they  will  lessen,  on  the  contrary,  every  day.  Order  will  lose  its 
strength,  freedom  its  chances  of  development,  individuals  their 

food  name,  and  we  shall  none  of  us  be  the  gainei*s  in  the  end. 
do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  continue  in  such  a  position." 
And  yet  in  this  very  position  did  France  continue  till  its  im- 

Sracticability  was  made  more  manifest  by  the  catastrophe  that 
estroyed  all.  It  is  this  which  makes  M.  Guizot's  words  strike 
us  now  as  exceedingly  remarkable.  What  he  objects  to  in  1831 
as  the  "  present  system,"  was  adhered  to  throughout,  in  so  far  as 
one  of  the  two  expedients  was  for  ever  resorted  to,  either  of  com- 
promising the  "  strength  of  order,"  or  of  imperilling  the  "  chances 
of  future  development  of  freedom."  Individuals  did,  in  turn, 
each  and  all  forieit  their  "  good  name ;"  and  who  gained  by  all 
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this  in  the  end,  it  is,  alas  !  too  easy  now  to  demonstrate ;  but  of 
a  certainty  it  was  not  the  cause  of  Constitutionalism. 

The  system^  we  have  said,  continued ;  its  two  separate  ten- 
dencies, only,  being  applied,  according  as  this  or  that  set  of 
men  came  into  the  cabinet.  With  M.  M0I6  and  M.  Guizot,  M. 
de  Broglie  or  M.  Duchatel,  the  policy  of  resistance  was  upper- 
most ;  and  then  what  xoe  should  regard  as  the  freedom  of  the 
subject,  or  as  those  political  liberties  and  rights  to  which  every 
Christian  community  is  in  our  age  entitled,  were,  no  doubt,  kept 
in  check  with  a  sharp  and  tight,  but  not  firm  hand.  When,  on 
the  other  side,  it  was  M.  Thiers,  and  those  of  his  party,  who 
occupied  the  high  places  of  the  state,  disorder,  so  mimical  to 
liberty,  was  tolerated  till  repression  became  inevitable,  and  the 
popularity  that  had  been  weakly  courted,  was  angrily  refused. 
And  between  these  opposite  factions  stood  the  King. 

But  here,  while  quoting  M.  Guizot's  most  important  testimony, 
we  will  ask  his  permission  to  go  much  further  than  he  goes,  and 
remount  to  some  of  the  causes  of  the  universal  mistakes  commit- 
ted by  all  parties,  and  by  all  their  leaders. 

Were  all  the  men  who  administered — we  purposely  do  not 
say  governed — France,  from  1830  to  1848,  either  dishonest  or 
incapable,  that  they  should  all  have  failed  in  the  governing  work 
as  they  did?  No  !  and,  more  than  that,  we  will  affirm  they 
were,  one  and  all,  most  capable  and  most  honest.  Yet,  for  their 
utter  failure  in  the  task  of  governing  France,  History  is  there  to 
answer,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid.  M.  Thiers  was  national  to 
excess,  and  by  more  than  one  gratuitous  imprudence  showed 
how  far  he  was  capable  of  mere  popularity-hunting,  and  how 
boldly  he  was  ready  to  invoke  the  memories  of  bygone  glories ;  ^ 
yet,  in  the  hour  of  extreme  need,  the  country  did  not  rely  on  M. 
Thiers  more  than  upon  those  who  were  his  direct  opponents.  M. 
Mole  was,  perhaps,  nearer  to  what  xoe  should  regard  as  an  efficient 
minister  than  were  most  of  his  colleagues;  he  was  very  like  what 
a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Peers  may  be — a  gentleman 
of  high  birth,  but  with  none  of  that  nobiliary  nonsense  about  him 
which  now-a-days  prevents  almost  any  French  nobleman  from 
learning  even  the  alphabet  of  politics, — a  real,  true  gentleman^  in 
short,  and  not  a  ''fine  gentleman^  M.  Mole  was  liberal,  and 
utterly  free  from  the  two  defects  which  have  gone  so  far  to  bring 
about,  with  other  French  ministers,  that  "  loss  of  good  name" 
alluded  to  by  M.  Guizot :  First,  he  was  not  an  orator ;  conse- 
quently his  eloquence  never  tempted  him  to  right  or  to  left,  and 
whenever  he  spoke,  it  was  because  he  had  something  to  say ; 
and,  secondly,  he  was  extremely  rich,  and  the  long  habit   of 

'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  M.  Thiers  originated  the  notion  of  bringing 
back  Napoleon's  remains  from  St  Helena ! 
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wealth  was  a  sure  pledge  that  speculation  would  receive  no 
encouraffement  at  his  hands.  Yet  M.  Mole  could  help  to  raise 
no  constitutional  government  in  France.  The  Due  de  Broglie 
and  Marshal  Somt  were  both  men  of  high  standing  in  every 
sense,  of  great  experience,  and  of  unquestioned  moderation  ;  yet 
neither  could  succeed  in  establishing  any  genuine  constitutional 
institutions,  the  force  whereof  should  be  permanent,  because 
derived  from  their  verjr  principle  and  essence. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  eloquence  could  have  contributed  to  the 
triumph  of  such  a  government  as  France  thought  she  had 
secured  to  herself,  M.  Guizot  might  alone  have  endowed  her  with 
it,  for  parliamentary  eloquence  never  was  carried  higher,  and 
never  was  more  ready  or  unfailing  ;  added  to  which,  M.  Guizot 
had  what  is  termed  in  France  the  "  habit  of  business"  {la  pratique 
des  affaires)  to  no  inconsiderable  degree.  If  he  was  not  a  states- 
man (which  few  men  of  our  time  have  been),  he,  at  all  events, 
possessed  a  certain  degree  of  what  we  will  call  statecraft^  for 
want  of  a  better  word.  Yet  all  his  acquirements  availed  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

What,  then,  was  wanting?  Where  lay  the  obstacle  that  pre- 
vented those,  even,  from  attaining  their  ends  who  had  earliest  and 
clearest  discerned  what  ends  ought  to  be  attained,  and  who  had 
started  with  few  or  no  illusions  upon  the  victory  gained  by  the 
July  Revolution?  A  large  proportion  of  clever,  reflecting  poli- 
ticians in  France,  of  men  whose  opinions  we  are  not  prepared  to 
disdain,  have,  we  are  well  aware,  found  the  explanation  in  the 
fact,  that  the  King  alone  rendered  every  attempt  at  constitutional 
government  abortive.  Now,  there  is  just  enough  truth  in  this 
assertion  to  prevent  us  from  discarding  it  altogether,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  room  suflicient  for  at  least  partial  refuta- 
tion, to  make  us  unwilling  to  adopt  it.  The  King  was  intelli- 
gent, though  less  so  than  his  friends  affirmed ;  he  was  not  liberal, 
though  he  was  more  so  than  his  enemies  believed.  He  was  not 
so  constitutional  a  monarch  as  Louis  XYIII.  had  shown  him- 
self to  be, — who,  from  strong  good  sense,  and  not  from  taste, 
was  the  only  constitutional  monarch  France  ever  had, — but  had 
he  been  ever  so  minded,  Louis  Philippe  could  not  have  been  the 
constitutional  king  Louis  XVIII.  was,  for  he  was  deprived  of 
the  materials  wnerewith  constitutional  government  can  be 
founded.  France  was  alternately  given  over  to  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  two  rival  classes,  each  of  which  regarded  the 
King  as  a  foe  when  he  declined  to  be  a  tool.  In  the  face  of  the 
so-called  Progressists^  whose  inevitable  extreme  was  destruction, 
stood  the  men  blindly  wedded  to  resistance ;  but  in  the  whole 
state  was  no  moderator,  no  body  wedded  by  self-interest  to  the 
degree  of  conservatism  that  with  us,  for  instance,  even  ultra- 
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Radicals  would  own  to.  To  be  distracted  between  two  parties, 
who  had  since  the  first  Revolution  mutually  hated,  mutually 
feared,  and  mutually  distrusted  and  calumniated  each  other,  was 
the  fate  of  France ;  and  on  a  level  with  these  two  parties,  and 
midway  between  them,  stood  the  Citizen-King,  who,  oy  the  very 
force  of  circumstances,  could  never  show  himself  either  wholly 
a  king  or  wholly  a  citizen.  It  was  with  Louis  Philippe's 
honesty  as  with  his  capacity :  he  was  far  more  honest  and  well- 
intentioned  than  he  has  been  given  credit  for,  but  he  was  all 
along  in  a  more  false  position  tnan  any  one  chose  to  admit ;  and 
it  was  with  him,  as  with  many  a  public  character,  he  was  not  a 
little  confused  by  all  he  had  lived  through.  Great  and  varied 
experience  stood  with  him  in  the  way  of  action.  The  head  of 
the  Orleans  branch  never  was  the  constitutional  king,  we  repeat, 
that  was  Louis  XVIII. ;  neither  were  his  ministers  equal  to  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  or  M.  Decazes,  or  several  others  of  remark- 
able, though  often  antagonistic  merit,  under  the  Restoration. 
But  the  fault  was  none  of  theirs ;  the  fault  lay  both  deeper  and 
higher  at  once ;  and  we  think  those  are  unjust  who  blame  Louis 
Philippe  entirely  for  the  failure  of  constitutional  government  in 
France.  There  is  no  proof  that,  had  Louis  Philippe  ever  been 
in  the  same  position  as  Louis  XVIII.,  he  would  not  have  acted 
as  he  did ;  but  he  never  was  one  hour  in  that  position.  No  one 
knows  this  better  than  M.  Guizot,  though  there  are  many  things 
he  cannot  openly  say  even  now — the  prejudices  of  Frenchmen 
being  as  strong  as  ever,  albeit  their  passions  are  subdued.  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  in  existence  a  more  impartial  or  more 
faithful  portrait  than  the  following  of  the  prince  whom  events 
brought  to  rule  over  the  French  nation  in  the  year  1830  : — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  terrible  memories  of  his  youth,  one  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
Eang  was  to  believe  the  power  of  the  Revolution  superior  to  what 
it  really  was,  and  to  suppose  himself,  for  any  contest  with  it, 
possessed  of  less  strength  than  he  really  had.  IBesides  this,  in  all 
sudden  emergencies  he  received  impressions  so  lively,  that  they 
impelled  to  immediate  decisions  that  were  far  beyond  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  Upon  one  occasion,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
sajring  to  him,  *  The  King  ought  never  to  trust  to  his  first  im- 
pression, whether  in  hope  or  in  alarm ;  for  his  first  impression  is 
almost  always  an  exaggerated  one :  in  order  to  see  things  exactly 
as  they  stand,  and  to  give  them  only  the  precise  importance  that 
is  due  to  them,  the  King  requires  to  look  at  and  consider  them 
twice  over.'     I  believe  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ^  he 

1  ThU  passage  applies  particularlj  to  the  request  made  by  M.  Laffitte,  after 
the  sack  of  the  Archbishopric,  that  the  King  would  alter  the  armorial  bearings 
of  France,  and  sacrifice  the  peters  de  lysy  which  were  his  arms  as  well  as  those  of 
all  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
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was  much  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit ;  I  believe  that  to  the  tyrannical  demands  of  that 
Spirit  he  might  have  said  *  Noy — perhaps  with  some  momentary 
anger  to  himself,  but  certainly  without  any  danger  that  could 
not  have  been  overcome." 

Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  worst  disasters  of  later  times. 
Add  seventeen  years  to  the  age  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  let 
time  have  brought  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  state  described  by  M.  Guizot  in  1831,  and  let  the  King's 
character  have  gained  less  than  might  be  thought  by  experience 
— what  took  place  is  easy  to  be  explained.  With  the  proneness 
to  exaggerate  his  enemy's  force,  which  M.  Guizot  so  particularly 
notes  in  Louis  Philippe,  one  at  once  understands  his  determina- 
tion to  oppose  reform,  and  to  resist  obstinately  all  electoral  modi- 
fications. But  here  comes  the  mistake.  Louis  Philippe,  apply- 
ing his  faculty  for  exaggeration  to  all  opposition  to  his  internal 
policy,  and  seeing  in  the  cry  for  Reform  the  beginning  of  a  posi- 
tively subversive  movement,  which  it  was  not,  determines  to 
resist,  but  does  not  resist  obstinately.  On  the  contrary",  his  will 
being  disputed,  his  habit  of  exaggeration  changes  its  object,  and 
the  King  then  ceases  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  putting 
down  what  he  could  not  prevent.  After  having  thought  his 
adversaries  more  mischievous  than  they  were,  he  thinks  himself 
weaker  than  he  is.  After  having  fancied  himself  attacked  by 
such  men  as  Duvergier  de  Hauraune,  he  refuses  to  be  defended 
by  such  as  Marshal  Bugeaud.  When  we  have  attentively  read 
M.  Guizot's  second  volume,  we  can  reconcile  these  apparent  con- 
tradictions, because  the  contradictions  of  the  King's  character 
are  so  clearly  revealed  to  us ;  we  never  could  do  so  before. 

But  here  our  praise  must  stop  short.  Here  we  leave  the  King, 
and  turn  round  to  ask  the  minister  how  he,  who  had  neither  the 
same  impulsive  nature,  nor  had  submitted  to  the  same  bewilder- 
ing impressions  of  early  youth — how  he  could  allow  his  sovereign 
to  take  the  first  false  step — how  he  could  permit  the  King's 
original  illusion  to  endure,  and  aid,  as  he  did,  to  perpetuate  the 
system  of  unconstitutional  government  he  had  himself  de- 
nounced I  We  hasten,  however,  to  say,  that  if  mistaken  in  the 
beginning,  M.  Guizot  showed  no  weakness  in  the  end.  He  was 
ready  for  any  amount  of  resistance ;  and  had  he  possessed  abso- 
lute authority,  we  firmly  believe  the  event,  now  known  in  history 
as  the  "  Revolution  of  February,"  would  have  never  gone  beyond 
an  emetUej  which  was,  indeed,  the  only  appellation  it  had  any  title 
to.  But  had  this  been  the  case,  the  minister  would  have  been 
fully  as  much  morally  in  the  wrong,  and  the  movement  in  favour 
of  reform  would  have  still  been  in  the  right, — only,  in  that  case, 
the  Government  would  at  all  events  have  proved  itself,  if  not 
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constitutional,  strong.  But  the  way  in  which  M.  Guizot  failed 
to  impose  the  strictest  constitutional  practices  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  chief  he  nominally  was,  brought  about  precisely 
the  co-operation  of  the  wrong  men  at  the  wrong  time,  and  in 
the  wrong  place.  When  once  the  error  had  been  made  of  resist- 
ing what  was  transformed  into  a  revolutionary  proceeding,  and 
was  not  one,  Messrs  Thiers,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  their  followers, 
were  the  last  men  to  have  applied  to ;  and  their  only  possible  use- 
fulness to  the  King  would  have  been  at  the  moment  when  the 
word  Reform  was  nrst  uttered,  and  when  any  concession  would 
have  been  not  only  a  gi'aceful,  but  a  constitutional  act.  To  have 
called  in  the  leaders  of  the  ultra-Liberal  party  at  the  very  hour 
when  the  Court,  having  avowed  its  wish,  confessed  its  inability 
to  resist,  was  to  throw  up  the  game  without  the  reserve  of  one 
single  chance,  and  to  provoke  contempt  where  dislike  had  hitherto 
solely  existed.  The  precise  moment  when  Louis  Phih'ppe  sepa- 
rated from  M.  Guizot,  in  February  1848,  was  just  one  of  the  few 
moments  in  the  lives  of  both  when  M.  Guizot,  from  his  quali- 
ties, and  above  all  from  his  defects,  might  have  excellently 
served  the  country  and  the  King.  M.  Guizot  was  an  obstacle 
to  the  free  and  proper  workings  of  constitutional  government 
during  the  sessions  of  1847  and  1848 ;  but  M.  Guizot  would  have 
been  perhaps  the  only  thoroughly  fit  minister  for  France  when, 
certain  limits  having  been  overstepped,  the  Crown  was  menaced, 
without  which  constitutional  government  is  but  a  name. 

We  have  said  M.  Guizot  was  uninfluenced  by  the  impressions 
of  youth  which  often  bewildered  the  King.  But  M.  Guizot  had 
his  misleading  influences  too ;  and  perhaps,  as  with  many,  expe- 
rience embarrassed  more  than  it  benehted  him.  One  of  M. 
Guizot's  fixed  ideas  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  notion,  that  he 
was  still  living  in  the  very  first  years  of  the  Government  of  July. 
The  peculiar  difficulties  of  that  period  appear  to  have  impressed 
him  Deyond  measure,  and  to  have  given  a  sameness  of  colouring 
to  his  later  views.  The  recollections  of  Casimir  Perier  and  of 
the  year  1831,  are,  in  our  mind,  what  predominated  in  the  whole 
of  M.  Guizot's  political  career ;  and  he  did  not  sufficiently  seize 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  two  epochs,  nor  sufficiently 
see  that  Casimir  Perier,  had  he  still  lived  in  1848,  would  not 
have  acted  as  he  did  in  1831,  precisely  for  the  reason  that  his 
conduct  in  1831  being  perfectly  opportune  then,  would  have 
ceased  to  be  so  at  a  period  and  in  a  position  not  identical. 

Here  we  pause  ;  for  here  we  have  before  us  the  one  great  man 
of  the  epocn  we  are  trying  to  paint.  Casimir  Perier  was  no 
theorist ;  nor  what,  in  these  days  of  easy  acquiescence  in  second- 
rate  capacity,  is  designated  by  the  slovenly  term,  politician. 
Casimir  Perier  was  a  statesman — a  man  whose  business  it  was 
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to  govern,  and  who  had  no  desire  to  elude  responsibility.  Among 
the  men  whom  constitutional  institutions  bring  forward  upon  the 
political  stage,  they  only  desire  and  seriously  love  power  who 
are  capable  of  wielaing  it.  The  intense  distaste  for  the  bold  as- 
sumption of  responsibility,  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  most 
hearts  in  the  present  day,  proves  more  than  anything  else  the 
inferiority  of  public  men.  Political  men,  in  most  countries,  have 
for  the  last  twenty  years  felt  themselves  threatened  with  a  kind 
of  moral  insolvency.  The  dread  of  serious  responsibility  shown 
by  all  is  the  proof  of  this. 

Casimir  P^rier,  on  the  contrary,  so  courted  responsibility,  so 
seriously  loved  power,  and  knew  its  best  uses  so  familiarly, 
that  his  biograpner  says  of  him,  "  He  demanded  much  before 
consenting  to  undertake  the  task  of  ruling  the  state,  but  he  was 
resolved  to  govern  both  the  Council  and  the  country." 

This  alludes  to  the  attempts  frequently  made  by  Louis  Philippe 
to  bias  or  lead  his  ministers, --a  disposition  much  fostered  by 
the*  easy  complaisances  of  his  late  President  du  Conseil,  M.  Laf- 
fitte,  and  which  induced  him  instinctively  to  dread  the  new  mi- 
nister, whom  he  acknowledged  as  inevitable,  but  over  whom  he 
could  hope  for  no  influence  whatever.  This  passage  from  the 
weak,  uncertain  Laffitte  cabinet,  to  the  alas!  too  shoi*t  administra- 
tion of  Casimir  P^rier,  is  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  entire 
reign  of  the  Orleans  family  in  France,  and  it  has  found  a  worthy- 
historian  in  M.  Guizot.  We  recommend  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing to  our  readers.  If  they  wish  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  strange  condition  in  which  France  struggled  on  from  1830  to 
1848,  they  can  never  read  too  often  M.  Guizot's  account  of  the 
formation  of  Casimir  P^rier's  ministry,  or  too  much  admire  the 
impartiality  of  the  writer  whenever  he  is  himself  personally  in- 
terested at  this  epoch  : — 

"  Without  mentioning  the  impression  produced  throughout 
Europe,  that  produced  throughout  France  by  all  that  went  on 
was  a  most  regrettable  one.  The  honest  and  upright  believers 
in  good  order  and  good  government  soon  distrusted  the  one  they 
had  helped  to  establish,  and  were  inclined  to  withdraw  from  it. 
They  had  looked  upon  it  as  the  last  rampart  against  anarchy ; 
and  they  saw  anarchy  ready  to  rise  up  afresh,  whilst  the  Crown 
seemed  ready  to  show  every  indulgence  to  the  anarchical.  The 
old  ill-will  towards  a  monarchy  born  of  a  revolution  began  to  stir 
once  more,  and  grew  to  be  all  the  more  lively  that  those  who  felt 
and  encouraged  it  had  ceased  to  be  convulsed  by  dread  of  the  Re- 
volution itself.  At  bottom  material  safety  was  insured  ;  society 
acknowledged  itself  rescued,  and  was  aware  that  against  all  over- 
whelming perils  it  would  be  defended  by  the  Government.  Society 
was  uneasy,  though  no  longer  in  imminent  danger ;  and  its  mem- 
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bers  were  angry  tliat  their  uneasiness  should  be  prolonged,  and 
forgot  to  be  grateful  for  their  mere  safety.  Thus  disappeared 
from  amongst  the  respectable  portions  of  society  (les  honnetes 
gens)  that  unanimity  tnat  was  at  the  first  the  produce  of  a  com- 
mon danger,  and  of  its  recognition  by  all;  thus  reappeared 
rapidly  the  hopes  and  hatreds  of  factions  tliat  were  supposed  to 
be  extinct." 

M.  Guizot  takes  occasion  here  to  define  his  own  position,  and 
does  so  with  an  impartiality  and  elevation  we  can  never  suffi- 
ciently point  out  to  our  readers'  admiration,  and  never  sufficiently 
deplore  not  having  better  inspired  his  own  subsequent  conduct : — 
**My  fi*iends  and  I,"  he  observes,  "had  in  1831  no  pretensions 
to  power,  and  no  chance  of  obtaining  it ;  tee  were  not  the  men 
whom  the  reaction  against  anarchy  pushed  forward ;  we  might 
be  made  to  serve  in  the  army  of  Order,  we  should  not  have  been 
in  our  right  places  at  its  head.  M.  Laffitte  had  one  natural  and 
manifest  successor.  The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
M.  Casimir  Perier  was  the  necessary  President  of  the  first  new 
cabinet.  Devoted  to  a  resistant  policy,  and  as  a  man  of  business 
excellent ;  attached  to  the  Opposition  till  1830,  and  as  resolute 
in  action  during  the  days  of  July  as  moderate  in  the  plans  he 
hoped  to  see  carried  out ;  prudent  at  once  and  impetuous,  ardent 
and  discreet  at  the  same  time ;  formed  for  predominance,  yet  not 
impatient  to  seize  upon  power,  he  was  admirably  gifted,  by  tem- 
perament and  by  position,  for  winning  his  way  triumphantly 
through  the  struggles  and  contests  that  lay  before  the  next  new 
ministry,  and  that  we  all  had  to  go  through  in  order  to  bring 
about  its  formation.  .  .  .  M.  Casimir  JPerier  would  not  ac- 
cept office  without  all  the  necessary  guarantees,  and  all  the  forces 
he  felt  he  should  require."  Several  partial  changes  took  place 
previously ;  various  posts  were  filled  by  new  titularies,  a  great 
ministerial  modification  was  in  manifest  progress ;  and  yet,  says 
M.  Guizot,  "  both  M.  Perier  and  the  King  stood  hesitatingly  by." 

When  we  have  attentively  read  the  volume  before  us,  and 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  really  carried  back  to  events  of  which  it 
is  humiliating  and — we  will  say  more* — alanning  to  think  how 
little  we  knew  at  the  time,  we  can  easily  comprehend  this  hesi- 
tation. The  work  was  a  tremendous  one  ;  and  the  greater  the 
capacity,  and  the  more  sincere  the  patriotism  of  the  future  mi- 
nister, the  more  clearly  were  revealed  to  him  the  difficulties  of 
his  task.  Not  the  least  of  these  difficulties  was  to  be  found  in 
the  personal  character  of  the  King. 

"  Louis  Philippe,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  was  reluctant  to  part 
from  M.  Laffitte,  who  was  essentially  an  easy-going  minister  (un 
ministre  commode)^  and  who  had  been  of  much  use.  The  policy 
of  resistance,  too,  disturbed  him,  and  seemed  to  him  almost  as 
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dangerous  as  it  was  indispensable.  The  hanghty  and  touchy 
temper  of  M.  Pirier  disquieted  the  King,  too,  and  made  him 
fear  for  their  good  harmony.  M.  P^rier,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  every  day  more  peremptory  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  would  consent  to  accept  office.  To  all  who  spoke  with  him, 
to  his  friends,  to  the  King  above  all,  he  would  point  out  with  a 
sort  of  passionate  grief  tne  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  before 
him,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  all  he  demanded,  and  which 
would,  probably,  even  prove  insufficient.  He  was  determined 
to  wield  the  utmost  extent  of  power  of  a  responsible  minister, 
and  he  asked  for  such  colleagues  only  as  would  march  reso- 
lutely with  him.  He  declared  against  any  dissentients  or  any 
rivals." 

Marshal  Soult  demurred  somewhat  to  the  notion  of  Casimir 
P^rier's  Presidentship  of  the  Council ;  but  the  really  great  states- 
man and  citizen  had  the  upper  hand  of  the  great  soldier,  and  had 
so  in  the  latter's  own  way  (which  was  the  one  he  best  under- 
stood). "  Be  so  good  as  make  up  your  mind  at  oncey  M,  le  Mari- 
chaly^  was  M.  Pirier's  language,  "  or  I  write  this  evening  to  Mar- 
shal Jourdan,  of  whom  I  am  sure."  And  Marshal  Soult  did 
make  up  his  mind,  and  took  the  portfeuille  offered  to  him.  And 
so  with  all  the  others ;  and  the  Ministries  of  Marine,  and  Finance, 
and  Public  Instruction,  and  others,  were  all  filled  up  as  M. 
P^rier  chose ;  and  he  himself,  with  the  Presidentship  of  the  Coun- 
cil, had  undertaken  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  marking 
thereby  how  strong  was  his  sense  of  the  internal  complications 
of  France  being  the  worst  wherefrom  she  had  to  be  rescued. 
**The  pressing  desire  of  the  Chambers;"  adds  the  historian, 
"  the  rising  tide  of  anarchy,  the  uncompromising  names  that  the 
popular  party  threatened  the  Government  with — all  this  together 
had  put  an  end  to  the  King's  hesitations.  *  Only  imagine,'  he 
used  to  say  later  to  M.  d'Haubersaert,  then  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Home  Minister,  *  if  I  had  not  secured  M.  Perier,  I  should 
have  been  condemned  to  Salverte  and  Dupont  de  FEure  I'  (J* en 
itais  riduit  a  avaler  Salverte  et  Dupont  tout  crus  /)  The  King 
accepted  all  the  dangers,  the  difficulties,  the  probable  disagree- 
.ables  of  the  resistant  policy  and  of  its  chief;  and  on  the  13th 
March  1831,  M.  Casimir  Perier  became  officially  what  he  was 
destined  to  be  so  effectually — namely.  Prime  Minister." 

The  history  of  Casimir  Purler's  ministry  is  the  history  of  a 
most  conscientious  and  glorious  struggle;  but  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  convincing  proof  of  how  irreparable  a  mistake  had  been 
committed  six  months  before. 

Either  the  volume  before  us  teaches  nothing,  or  it  teaches  how 
fatal  an  error  was  committed  by  the  establishment  of  a  revolu- 
tionary monarchy  in  1830,  in  preference  to  the  possible  modi- 
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fication  of  a  legitimate  one,  which  might  (especially  through  the 
few  years  of  a  regency)  have  been  made  to  serve  all  tlie  pur- 
poses of  Liberalism,  rfeither  does  M.  Guizot  disguise  his  own 
opinion  upon  this  point.  Speaking  of  the  meeting  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  the  30th  July,  in  which  the  aadress,  request- 
ing the  Due  d'Orleans  to  accept  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom, 
was  signed  by  forty  members,  and  whereof  M.  Villemain  refused 
to  be  one  of  the  signers,  repudiating  the  measure  as  unconsti- 
tutional and  disastrous,  M.  Guizot  says,  ^^  At  this  moment  of  the 
crisis  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  great  benefit  for  France, 
and  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  country  of  signal  political  virtue 
and  sense,  had  it  remained  within  the  bounds  of  monarchical 
right,  and  had  freedom  been  reconquered  without  the  Govern- 
ment being  overthrown.  Never  is  the  respect  due  to  one's  own 
right  so  well  secured  as  when  respect  is  paid  to  the  rights  that 
counterbalance  it.  If  a  monarchy  be  requisite,  it  is  safer  to 
preserve  than  to  found  one.  But,"  exclaims  Louis  Philippe's 
ex-minister,  in  a  despondent  tone,  "  there  are  proofs  of  wisdom 
difficult  to  give  " — ll  y  a  des  sagesses  difficiles  I  How  gladly 
we  would  inscribe  those  words  upon  every  page  of  the  valuable 
work  open  before  us,  and  entreat  its  readers  to  apply  them  to  the 
failures  and  shortcomings  of  the  honest  and  capaole  men  whose 
deeds  are  chronicled  therein,  and  whose  honesty  and  capacity, 
whilst  enabling  them  to  see  clearly  what  ought  to  be,  left  them 
defenceless  against  circumstances,  when  what  ought  to  be  had 
to  be  rigidly  practised.  This  was  our  reason  for  saying,  in  our 
first  pages,  that  constitutional  government  never  was  achieved 
in  France  after  1830,-  because  it  simply  could  not  be  so,  the  first 
essentials  of  it  being  wanting.  This  is  the  real  reason  why, 
during  eighteen  years,  all  the  really  well-intentioned,  upright 
citizens  w*ho  tried  to  govern  the  country,  never  succeeaed  in 
doing  so ;  and  why — to  recur  again  to  words  we  have  already 
quoted — "  order  lost  its  force,  liberty  its  future  hopes,  and  men 
their  good  name."  The  cause  lay  higher  up  than  any  one  cared 
to  recognise  or  ventured  to  proclaim — the  vice  was  a  vice  of 
origin.     II  y  a  des  sagesses  diffidles  ! 

The  great  parent  error  was  not  long  in  engendering  errors  of 
detail ;  and  the  impossibility  of  establishing  constitutional  govern- 
ment where  its  elements  failed,  must  soon  have  been  evident 
to  the  few  genuine  political  thinkers  of  the  time.  Yet,  when  it 
came  to  deeds,  each  man  in  succession  who  was  called  upon  to 
*^  do  his  best,"  invariably  found  that  "  best "  hemmed  in  by  some 
downright  impossibility,  which  none — no!  not  even  Casimir 
Perier — had  the  desperate  courage  to  do  battle  with.  Many  of 
the  men  who  helped  the  Revolution  in  July  were  resolved  to 
remain  within  the  bounds  of  legality ;  and  many,  says  M.  Guizot, 
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"  thought  they  could  stop  short  after  the  mere  change  of  dynasty ^ 
wishing  for  nothing  beyond  thatj  and  believing  that,  that  obtained^ 
they  could  stand  firm^  nor  be  carried  axcay  farther  !  "  He  speaks 
in  another  page  the  word  which  explains  the  one  fault  committed 
by  P6rier — his  "  one  weakness,"  and  says,  "  Some  stem  and  able 
spirits,  like  CasirairjP6rier^s  and  S6bastiani's,  were  resolved  not 
to  be  influenced — they  meant  to  make  a  revolution  and  not  be 
Revolutionists  /" 

Here  was  the  delusion  ;  and  how  eighteen  years  should  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  force  to  the  recognition  of  it,  would  puzzle  a 
loritish  statesman.  The  fruits  of  the  tree  were  not  long  in 
ripening ;  and  the  first  sacrifice  torn  from  these  would  be  Consti- 
tutionalists who  had  trampled  upon  Constitutionalism,  was  that 
they  should  do  so  still  further.  They  had  virtually  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  they  were  now  required  to  destroy 
the  second  legal  body  of  the  realm, — ^thereby  doing  away  with  all 
the  equilibrium  of  the  state,  and  making  it  a  very  baa  republic 
which  was  to  be  denominated  a  monarchy.  There  is  a  vast  deal 
to  say  for  every  form  of  government,  and  there  are  few  that 
have  not  some  claims  to  renown,  if  not  to  the  esteem  of  ages ; 
but  to  be  excellent,  a  government  must  be  what  it  pretends  to  be, 
it  must  be  genuine.  There  have  been  grand  republics,  there 
have  even  been  grand  despotisms  (the  two  are  less  incompatible 
than  they  seem)  ;  but  there  never  was  a  practical  republic  that 
was  embarrassed  by  the  forms  of  royalty,  or  a  royalty  worthy  of 
the  name  reduced  to  republican,  and  deprived  of  its  own  special 
means  of  action.  It  had  been  resolved  that,  after  July  1830, 
France  should  be  a  monarchy ;  it  was  as  a  monarchy  that  she 
was  to  be  governed,  according  to  the  best  constitutional  tradi- 
tions. This  she  could  not  be  without  two  legislative  bodies,  of 
difierent  origin.  Consequently,  the  one  weakness  of  Casimir 
Perier  was  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  hereditary  Chamber  of 
Peers.  Yet  here  was  the  "  impossibility "  against  which  even 
he  did  not  dare  make  head. 

Radicals  and  Democrats  rejoiced  in  England  over  the  act  of 
abolition  of  1831 ;  but  what  did  they  ever  really  know  about  it? 
and,  above  all,  what  would  they  have  said  had  they  known  that 
all  the  men  whom  they  regarded  as  the  heroes  of  the  July  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  France,  were  opposed  to 
the  measure,  and  only  gave  a  most  regrettable  proof  of  weakness 
and  dread  of  mobocracy  in  voting  it  ? 

Yet  this  was  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Royer  Collard,  M.  Guizot, 
and  M.  Thiers — all  three  essentially  Liberals,  and  all  three 
bourgeois — voted  for  the  maintenance  of  an  hereditary  peerage ; 
whilst  Casimir  P6rier,  who  loudly  proclaimed  his  belief  in  ita 
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necessity,  actually  proposed  its  abolition  at  the  Tribune  1^  **  If 
the  discussion  had  lasted  longer/'  said  Marshal  (then  Genei*al) 
Bugeaud,  "  much  might  have  been  hoped;"  and  he  too  voted  for 
the  hereditary  House. 

We  know  of  few  passages  of  contemporary  French  history 
more  important  than  this, — few  about  which  the  British  public 
has  been  more  misled, — and  few  which  bear  more  closely,  more 
evidently,  upon  the  future  destinies,  not  alone  of  France,  but 
of  constitutional  monarchy  everywhere ;  and  therefore  we  will 
invite  the  reader's  attention  particularly  to  all  that  M.  Guizot 
writes  upon  the  subject. 

"The  question  of  an  hereditary  peerage,"  he  says,  "was 
swamped  before  being  discussed.  The  clamours  of  democracy 
condemned  the  institution  absolutely ;  and  amongst  the  new 
Conservatives,  even,  the  greater  part  shared  in  this  sentiment, 
whether  from  conviction,  from  impulse,  or  from  weakness.  The 
bourgeois  J  but  monarchical,  party,  that  had  triumphed  apparently 
by  the  events  of  July  1830,  had  at  this  moment  the  best  possible 
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opportunity  afforded  it  of  elevating  its  victory  and  making  it  a 
sohd  one,  by  breaking  at  once  witu  all  revolutionary  traditions, 
and  by  pacifying  the  liigher  classes.  Of  tJie  fact  of  an  heredi- 
tary  Chamber  being,  in  a  representative  govemmenty  a  guarantee  of 
stability  and  offreedom,  a  species  of  school  of  legal  authority  and 
of  moderate  opposition — of  this  fact  there  is  no  possible  denial : 
reason  divines,  experience  proves  it,  and  up  to  the  year  1830 
all  enlightened  friends  of  constitutional  monarchy  admitted  its 
evidence.  Democratic  Republicans  only  have  a  right  to  disre- 
gard it,  because  they  set  their  faces  against  Liberal  monarchy, 

"  All  political  forces  whatever  have  two  sources,  and  only  these 
two-— Election  or  hereditary  right :  out  of  those  two  principles 
you  find  mere  magistracies,  and  nothing  more.  Representative 
monarchy  combines  these  two  principles,  and  makes  them  act 
together.     This  is  the  paramount  cause  of  its  excellence ;  it  is 

>  Gnizot's  Memoirsy  vol.  ii.,  p.  230.  "  No  one  has  a  right  to  condemn  Casimir 
P^rier  for  this,  for  no  one  would  have  ventured  to  advise  him  to  do  otherwise. 
I  and  my  friends  were  well  off  in  defending  hereditary  rights,  for  we  were  not 
charged  with  settling  the  question  ;  hut  none  of  us  even  denied  the  difficulty  of 
M.  P^rier*s  position.  It  was,  amongst  all  his  triumphs  over  anarchy,  the  por- 
tion of  ill  luck,  of  this  truly  great  citizen,  that,  forced  to  material  resistance  as 
he  was,  he  at  the  same  time  was  obliged  to  submit  to  certain  regrettable  con- 
cessions in  the  way  of  laws  and  political  institutions.  His  sorrow  thereat  was 
great ;  for  his  judgment,  rising  every  day  above  his  mere  position,  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  policy  that  should  re-edify  the  state  upon  the  large,  firm 
basis  of  permanent  institutions." 

We  may  excuse  Casimir  Perier  for  his  **  one  fault "  at  the  outset  of  his  minis- 
terial career — a  fault,  too,  so  sincerely  regretted.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
politican  who,  after  a  long  habit  of  governing,  deliberately  opines  that,  in 
similar  cases  of  "  pressure  from  without,"  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  actually  proposing  measures  which  your  conscience  tells  you  are 
fatal  to  the  possible  well-being  of  the  coontry  you  have  undertaken  to  govern  ? 
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for  this  reason,  precisely,  that  it  is  in  a  condition  to  give  so  many 
more  pledges  tnan  any  other  form  of  government  of  security 
and  strengtli  to  opposite,  if  not  conflicting,  interests  ;  to  legislative 
and  political,  as  well  as  purely  social  interests  to  the  individual 
as  to  the  state ;  and  to  good  order  no  less  than  to  freedom. 

"  Without  adverting  to  general  considerations  of  political  or- 
ganisation, France  had,  in  the  question  of  an  hereditary  peerage, 
a  most  particular  and  important  interest  of  the  hour.  Every- 
where in  French  society — ^Dut,  above  all,  in  the  classes  naturally 
called  upon  to  participate  in  political  activity — the  one  thing 
chiefly  to  be  desired  is  concord.  So  long  as  the  ancient  French 
nobility  and  the  bouraeoisie  of  France  persist  in  remaining  dis- 
united, and  reciprocally  jealous  of  each  other,  instead  of  resign- 
ing themselves  to  power  and  influence  equally  divided  and  ex- 
ercised by  both,  so  long  will  France  continue  in  a  permanently 
revolutionary  position, — that  is,  she  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
anarchy  and  to  despotism  by  turns,  instead  of  living  under  insti- 
tutions that  become  every  day  more  stable,  and  give  every  day  a 
better  chance  to  liberty.  This  work  of  peace-making  between 
classes  opposed  to  each  other  can  only  be  the  result  of  an  active 
political  life  in  common,  of  common  efibrts  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  task  of  governing.  These  rival  classes  should  meet  daily  in 
the  field  of  politics,  and  on  that  field,  while  exercising  the  same 
rights  and  defending  the  same  interests,  bear  the  same  weight  of 
responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  Let  the  old  and  the 
new  social  influences,  the  gentiUhonimea  and  the  bourgeois^  be 
mixed  in  an  hereditary  Chamber,  as  in  the  elective  one — if  this 
were  so,  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later  peace  would  be  between 
them,  and  peace  between  tliem  is  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  In 
1814,  the  Charte  had  commenced  this  work;  in  1830,  the  mon- 
archical party,  which  stood  uppermost,  could  have  achieved  it. 
The  men  of  that  party,  the  supporters  of  really  Liberal  monarchy, 
might,  with  dignity  and  without  danger,  have  offered  to  the  par- 
tisans of  the  late  monarchy  {Vancien  parti  monarchique),  in  an 
hereditary  House,  a  situation  which,  with  dignity  also,  the  latter 
might  have  accepted.  Both  parties  would  have  gained  by  this 
practical  compromise,  made  without  any  formal  conditions  and 
without  any  noise. 

"  The  revolutionary  and  democratic  spirit  of  the  hour  prevented 
this  so  desirable  result ;  they  stifled  in  the  middle  classes — vic- 
torious in  1830 — all  great  instincts  of  order  and  government, 
which  in  great  political  crises  are  the  really  practical  and  efficient 
ones ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  pacification  of  the  two 
rival  elements  of  the  monarchical  party  might  have  made  a  strong, 
decided  step  forwards,  the  irritation  was  aggravated  of  either, 
and  their  separation  was  accomplished." 
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We  will  say  of  this  passage  what  Eoyer  Collard  said  to  M. 
Guizot,  after  he  left  the  tribune,  where  he  had  just  made  an 
eloquent  eflfort  to  save  the  ministers  of  Charles  X. :  "  You  may 
perhaps  make  finer  speeches  in  your  life,  you  will  never  make 
one  tnat  will  do  you  greater  honour."  M.  Guizot  has  written, 
and  may  still  write,  more  brilliant  pages  than  the  one  we  have 
just  quoted ;  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  will  ever  write  one  of 
greater  importance  to  the  political  history  of  France,  or  one  that 
does  greater  honour  to  its  writer.  We  have  called  our  reader's 
attention  to  it,  because  it  not  only  admirably  illustrates  what 
occurred  in  France  twenty-eight  years  ago,  but  because  there  is 
not  one  word  in  it  that  does  not  apply  in  the  closest  possible  way 
to  what  has  happened  in  France  ever  since  the  Kevolution  of 
February,  to  what  is  happening  there  now  every  hour  of  every 
day,  and  mainly  contributing  to  subject  the  nation  to  a  despot's 
{crushing  rule,  because  mainty  shutting  out  all  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  freedom  and  genuine  constitutional  practices. 

Fear  was  again  at  the  root  of  all  this  hatred,  as,  ever  since  the 
Kevolution  of  '89-93,  fear  has  been  the  prime  mover  of  all 
•violence  in  France.  Wrong  had,  at  the  outset,  been  every- 
where, and  each  party  believed  its  own  wrong  irretrievable,  and 
therefore,  desperately  persisting  in  it,  believed  in  its  adversary's 
implacable  thirst  for  revenge.  As  under  the  Eestoration,  so  after 
the  Revolution  of  July,  loyalists  and  Jacobins  stood  in  per- 
petual suspicion  and  dread,  each  of  what  the  other  would  do. 
Actions  and  laws  went  for  nothing ;  it  was  the  possible  interpret' 
tatian  of  them  that  was  apprehended.  A  Royalist  might  propose 
a  good  measure,  but  a  Jacobin  would  not  vote  it,  because  he 
declared  the  Boyalist  meant  to  turn  it  afterwards  to  bad  purposes, 
and  vice  versa.  One  of  the  least  evils  of  this  false  situation  was 
to  force  pohtical  leaders  into  being  incessantly  false  to  them- 
selves. Men  deUberately  betrayed  their  own  convictions  to 
escape  the  accusation  of  trying  to  entrap  their  enemies;  a 
minister  agreed  to  what  he  knew  to  be  absolutely  detrimental, 
in  order  to  avoid  its  being  said  that  he  ^^  meant"  something  else 
which  he  held  to  be  absolutely  beneficial ; — and  thus  you  have 
such  a  man  as  Casimir  Perier  proposing  the  abolition  of  the 
hereditary  Chamber,  and  such  a  man  as  M.  Guizot  saying  that, 
at  the  time  when  he  did  so,  no  one  could  have  advised  him  to 
do  otherwise  I 

If  this  be  not  a  proof  that  irresolution'  is  the  worst  of  all  poli- 
tical crimes,  we  despair  of  ever  finding  one. 

But  let  us  say  this  much,  in  all  justice :  There  are,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  political  career,  mysteries  that  lie  between  the 
political  man  ana  his  conscience ;  there  may  be  as  many  temp- 
tations to  yield  as  to  oppress — no  one  can  answer  for  the  manner 
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in  which  he  will  bear  a  load  whereof  the  weight  is  unkno^vn  to 
him,  or  to  the  carrying  whereof  his  nerves  ana  sinews,  adequate 
to-day,  may  be  inadequate  to-morrow.  We  will  therefore  be 
lenient  to  a  /rreat  ministei^s  "  one  fault,"  and  to  the  shortcomings 
of  his  successor ;  both  Casimir  P^rier  with  regard  to  hereditary- 
peerage,  and  M.  Guizot  with  regard  to  constitutional  practices 
generally,  may  find  much  to  excuse  their  conduct,  tor  their 
positions  were  respectively  most  trying ;  but  we  hold  it  our  duty 
to  affirm  that  M.  Guizot  has  gone  tar  to  redeem  all  his  own 
errors  of  statesmanship,  by  the  admirably  statesman-like  prin- 
ciples he  has  laid  down  in  his  present  volume.  Acts  are  for- 
gotten, or  cease  for  a  thousand  reasons,  to  have  their  primitive 
sense ;  but  theories  calmly  exposed  are  fruitful,  and  may  give 
birth  to  future  acts.  He  would  be  a  wise  man  who  should  ven- 
ture upon  the  prediction  of  any  fiiture  for  France ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  a  day  may  come  when  M.  Guizot's  noble 

Eages  upon  genuine  constitutional  monarchy,  based  upon  a  com- 
ination  of  elective  and  hereditary  rights,  will  be  ardently  con- 
sulted and  meditated  on;  and  we  believe  nothing  will  have 
contributed  more  than  they  to  retrieve  Casimir  P^rier's  one 
fatal  mistake,  or  show  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  line  of 
conduct  which  (after  that  mistake)  was  adhered  to  by  the  boldest, 
most  upright  minister  the  France  of  our  days  ever  had. 

But  we  think  we  have  now  sufficiently  shown  why  it  was  unjust 
to  hold  Louis  Philippe  responsible  for  all  the  hindrances  which 
constitutional  government  met,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
July  monarchy  in  France.  He  could  not  be  the  constitutional 
king  that  Louis  XVHI.  was,  because  the  means  failed  him 
whereby  constitutional  practices  can  be  steadily  resorted  to,  and 
whereby  equilibrium  can  be  secured  to  a  state  by  a  proper 
system  of  balances  and  checks.  11  y  a  des  sagesses  difficiles  ! 
as  the  historian  we  are  reading  truly  says ;  and  the  men  who, 
from  their  levity,  their  weakness,  and  their  total  want  of  sound 
political  sense,  neglected  to  give  any  examples  of  the  "  difficult 
wisdom"  here  alluded  to,  are  mainly  answerable  for  the  impossi- 
bility of  good  government  in  France,  and  for  having  helped  to 
put  the  King  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  but  too  easy  for  him 
to  be  a  cause  of  imtation  to  the  partisans  of  either  policy,  when 
carried  to  an  extreme — to  the  extreme  whether  of  resistance  or 
of  progress.  We  are  quite  aware  that  politicians  are  not  wanting 
who  say  Louis  Philippe  was  very  glad  to  see  the  hereditary 
legislature  abolished,  and  that  he  would  have  been  sorely  put  to  it 
had  he  been  obliged  to  co-operate  with  a  body  of  men  independent 
by  birth ;  but  we  suspect  this  assertion  has  no  broader  basis  to 
rest  upon  than  that  species  of  princely  pride  that  made  the  King 
reftise  to  seem  regretful  of  what  he  nad  definitively  lost,  and 
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that  disposition  to  "  make  the  best"  of  matters  that  is  sometimes 
the  produce  of  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

What  the  ministry  of  Casimir  Perier  was,  during  the  fourteen 
months  it  endured,  is,  we  will  venture  to  say,  a  thoroughly 
obscure  page  of  history  to  our  readers,  and  we  regard  it  as  a 
very  great  pity  that  it  should  be  so.  To  the  man  who,  as  his 
historian  has  said,  ^^had  thought  it  possible  to  take  part  in  a 
revolution  without  being  himself  a  Revolutionist,"  fell  the  lot  of 
reorganising  a  country  in  a  completely  revolutionary  state — a 
country  in  which  all  things,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
for  ever  being  threatened  with  destruction. 

The  Revolution  of  February  1848  will  perhaps  even  hardly 
serve  those  who  happened  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  its  imbecile 
excesses,  as  a  safe  term  of  comparison  for  what  occurred  in  1830 
and  '31 ;  for  in  February,  the  entire  mass  of  the  educated  and  the 
orderly  in  the  community — what  we  might  broadly  define  as  "all 
decent people^^ — were  atonce  arrayed  against  the  mob,  and  its  noisy 
saturnalia  were  known,  when  at  their  noisiest,  to  be  of  impossible 
continuance ;  whereas,  in  July,  the  respectable  classes  were  yet 
full  of  illusions,  and  began  by  being  the  wilful  and  short-sighted 
accomplices  of  those  whose  passions  and  prejudices  were  all  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  downright  disorder.  The  Revolution  of 
July  was  not,  as  its  principal  patrons  in  France,  and  as  we  in 
Britain  chose  to  fancy,  a  work  of  reconstruction  upon  liberal 
bases;  it  was,  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  desperate  energies 
alone  insured  its  success^  a  work  of  destruction,  of  social  disorgan- 
isation. This  is  what  we  perhaps  would  not — at  all  events  did 
not  see ;  and  hence  so  many  mistakes  we  might  have  avoided. 

"Parliamentary  discussion,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "might  have 
gone  on  quietly  enough,  but  the  storm  was  out  of  doors.  Whilst 
we  debated  coolly  in  the  Chambers  upon  various  political  ques- 
tions, each  day  beheld  the  repetition  of  some  anarcnical  attempt, 
and  tumult  reigned  in  the  streets  under  every  imaginable  form. 
Workmen  poured  forth  in  crowds  to  expel  all  foreign  competitors, 
and  break  to  pieces  the  machines  which  they  declared  took  away 
from  them  the  means  of  gaining  their  bread;  ateliers  were 
cleared  out,  and  one  day  (the  3d  September)  the  Journal  des 
Debate  was  actually  prevented  from  appearing  at  all.  Groups 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  had  borne  to  the  Pantheon  the 
busts  of  Manuel  and  General  Foy  assembled  together  to  pay 
the  same  honours  to  Marshal  Ney.  Others,  far  more  serious  and 
threatening  met  together  at  the  Place  de  Greve^  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  when,  eight  years  before,  the  chiefs  of  the  ^  con- 
spiracy  of  the  four  sergeants '  of  La  Rochelle  had  been  executed 
for  high  treason.  Platforms  were  erected,  speeches  made,  and 
the  Pantheon  promised  also  to  the  memory  oi  these  men."     Be- 
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sides  these  political  manifestations,  nproar  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  population  lived  in  idleness  and  licentiousness  of 
every  sort. 

"Distressing  for  society,  whose  return  to  repose  they  impeded, 
and  distressing  for  the  Government,  who  had  at  its  diisposal  the 
most  inadequate  means  of  repression,  still — these  perpetually  re- 
curring street-riots  would  not  have  had  so  gravely  alarming  a 
character,  if  from  without  and  from  above  far  more  alarming]symp- 
toms  of  disorganisation  had  not  made  themselves  manifest,  and  if 
the  wild  dreams  of  the  daily  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  had  not 
shaken  the  sense  and  misled  the  imagination  of  men  who  ought 
to  have  remained  superior  to  such  temptations.  The  Revolution 
of  July  had,  unfortunately,  done  much  mor^  than  overturn  a 
throne  and  modify  a  charter:  it  had  raised  pretensions  and 
granted  hopes,  not  only  to  a  faction  that  was  essentially  anti- 
monarchical,  but  to  all  the  various  schools  and  sects  more  or  less 
notorious  or  obscure,  whose  anxious  desire  for  France  was  an 
organisation  totally  different  from  that  which  fourteen  centuries 
of  gradual  development  and  of  Christian  faith  have  endowed  her 
with.  Setting  aside  the  Republicans,  there  were  the  Saint- 
Simonians,  the  Fourierists,  the  Socialists,  the  Communists, 
different  each  fi^m  the  other,  and  unequal  in  strength  as  in  in- 
tellectual importance,  but  all  equally  distinguisned  by  the 
sudden  effervescence  of  their  ambition." 

M.  Guizot  at  once  shows  us  where  lay  the  danger  of  these 
several  factions.  It  lay  not  in  their  force,  but  in  the  weakness  of 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  task  of  resisting  them.  Such  mad 
dreamers,  as  he  justly  observes,  can  rarely  be  of  any  consequence 
to  a  state  that  rests  on  a  broad  and  firm  social  foundation  ;  but 
where  the  foundation  of  all  society  has  been  sapped,  the  slightest 
effort  may  suffice  to  bring  the  upper  part  of^  the  edifice  about 
your  ears. 

We  remarked  in  the  first  lines  of  this  essay  how  perfectly  dis- 
similar the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  and  Stuart  oynasties  had 
been  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  A  sudden  and  frightful  ex- 
plosion of  impiety  was  one  of  the  earliest  features  of  the  success 
of  the  movement  of  July.  And  here,  again,  let  us  quote  our 
author;  for  the  way  in  which  he  bears  witness  to  the  condition  of 
his  own  country  in  1830-'31,  forces  us  to  acknowledge  things 
we  had  too  long  continued  ignorant  of,  and  does  himself  un- 
deniable honour. 

"  I  have  as  present  to  my  memory  now  the  scenes  of  popular 
violence  of  St  Germain  TAuxerrois,  as  if  they  had  been  yester- 
day, before  my  eyes,"  writes,  M.  Guizot  in  1859.  "I  saw, 
as  did  so  many  others,  float  down  the  river  and  trail  along  the 
streets,  the  various  objects  kept  apart  for  public  worship :  clerical 
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vestments,  paintings,  books,  the  furniture  of  presbyteries  and 
adornments  of  churches;  I  saw  crosses  torn  down;  and  visited, 
after  the  riot,  the  spot  where  the  archiepiscopal  palace  had  stood, 
and  the  ancient  church  which  was,  in  other  days,  that  of  the 
parish  of  French  kings.  These  sudden  ruins,  this  desolate  naked- 
ness, of  holy  places  was  a  most  hideous  sight, — less  hideous^  how^ 
every  than  the  brutal  senseless  joy  of  the  destroyers  and  the  mockina 
indifference  of  the  crowd  of  lookers-on.  Of  all  orgies,  that  which 
is  the  result  of  popular  impiety  is  the  worst;  for  there  you  have 
the  revolt  of  souls  against  their  real  sovereign.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say  which  are  the  most  insensate,  of  those  who  participate  in  the 
frenzv  of  the  hour,  or  of  those  who  smile  carelessly  upon  the 
dread  work  they  do." 

We  must  pause  here ;  and  recall,  first,  that  M.  Guizot  is  a 
member  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  whose  sincere  devotion  to 
Protestant  tenets  has  never  been  called  in  question ;  secondly, 
that  the  established  religion  of  France  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  Eoman 
Catholics ;  and  lastly,  that  no  outcry  had  ever  been  raised  against 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  as  a  clergy ^  the  sole  complaint 
made  against  it  by  the  mob  being,  that  it  was  ^^  attached  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family."  This  sudden  attack  upon 
the  priests  of  the  metropolis  was  provoked  by  the  simple  feet  of 
the  annual  mass  chanted  for  the  Due  de  Berry,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  assassination  (and  which  had  been  chanted  regu- 
larly for  eleven  years  previously),  being  celebrated,  as  usual,  on 
the  13th  February  1831.  There  was  in  all  this  no  repudiation 
of  one  form  of  faith  by  another ;  no  condemnation  of  a  worship 
denounced  as  ^^  superstitious  ;"  no  battle  done  against  what  the 
doers  of  it  called  "  idolatry."  It  was  not  such  a  movement  as 
might  have  taken  place  on  the  morrow  of  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  and  in  which  the  Protestants  of  every  other  country 
would  have  sided  with  the  Protestants  of  France ;  it  was  merely 
the  uprising  of  Impiety  against  Belief,  an  ignoble  outburst  of 
Atheism,  which  they  only  should  excuse  whose  reason  is  not  shocked 
by  the  absurd  and  degiuding  doctrines  of  sheer  Materialism. 

It  is  very  important  loe  should  at  length  learn  to  see  all  this  in 
its  true  light,  and  not  be  for  ever  adorning  it  with  colours  that 
exist  only  in  our  own  fency. 

"  We  are  considerably  sunk  in  public  esteem,"  writes  M.  de 
Barante  to  M.  Guizot,  m  the  year  1832.  "  To  the  rest  of  the 
Continent  we  present  the  aspect  of  a  nation  where  the  superior 
classes  are  carrying  on  a  very  unequal  struggle  with  the  lower 
and  more  insane  ones.  .  •  .  it  is  clear  that  the  great  object 
to  be  obtained^  is  to  destroy  all  social  superiorities^  by  reducing 
them  to  tJie  level  on  which  now  stand  only  the  outcasts  from  society! 
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This  was  the  tendency  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  papula- 
tion  in  1830 ;  this  tendency  matured,  asserted  itself  boldly  in 
February  '48,  but  found  fewer  dupes  and  no  accomplices  out  of 
its  own  ranks.  In  some  continental  countries,  the  farther-sighted 
among  politicians  recognised  the  real  characteristics  of  the  mis- 
called "  Liberal"  insurrection  of  July ;  but  we^  the  British  public, 
obstinately  shut  our  eyes  to  the  whole,  and  persisted  in  giving 
the  French  credit  for  more  good  sense  and  less  perversity  than 
they  showed. 

The  present  system  of  social  organisation  in  France  is  based 
upon  a  notion  of  equality  so  false,  that  it  can  only,  on  the  con- 
trary, perpetuate  class-hatreds.  It  is  the  equality  of  inferiority  ; 
for  there  exists  in  France  no  institution  so  respected  or  respect- 
able, that  any  man  shall  be  desirous  of  belonging  to  it.  Genuine 
equality  is  that  principle  in  virtue  of  which  every  individual,  no 
matter  what  the  accident  of  his  birth,  may  by  merit  attain  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  state.  In  reality,  no  man  is  then  above 
him,  for  ne  need  only  deserve,  and  he  will  win,  which  creates  no 
ill-feeling  in  the  mass ;  for,  strange  to  say,  men  are  only  incur- 
ably envious  of  the  goods  allotted  by  chance,  not  of  those  they 
can  secure  by  their  own  exertions.  This  being  the  case,  and 
some  of  the  circumstances  we  have  described  in  these  pages  (the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  for  instance)  having  placed 
society  in  France  in  that  singular  condition  in  which  no  man 
who  is  below  on  the  social  ladder  can  aspire  to  a  higher  stand, 
but  in  which  each  man,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  long  to  pull 
down  to  his  own  level  whomsoever  rises  in  the  least  degree  above 
it ; — this  being  the  case,  we  repeat,  let  us  for  a  moment  dispas- 
sionately ask  ourselves  whether,  since  1830,  France  has  pro- 
gressed towards  social  organisation,  or  whether  disorganisationj 
under  various  aspects,  is  not  in  reality  the  spectacle  to  which  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  invites  our  attention  ? 

The  tendencies  discovered  by  a  few  in  1830 — recognised  as  the 
subversive  tendencies  of  the  large  majority  of  the  population,  but 
thwarted,  if  not  compressed,  by  institutions  which,  however  in- 
completely constitutional,  still  preserved  to  a  certain  degree  the 
governing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  educated  classes — these  ten- 
dencies, openly  confessed  in  February  '48,  and  repudiated  and 
denouncea  by  the  so-called  honnetes  gensj  are  the  tendencies  of 
the  immense  majority  of  the  uneducated  still;  and  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  uneducated  are  now  the  masters,  in  the  pei*son  of  their 
delegate  Louis  Napoleon,  who  mxxy  dupe  them  for  a  time,  aiid  who 
can  only  guide  them  by  duping  them,  but  who,  if  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  could  neither,  with  all  his  legions,  put  them  down  nor 
refuse  to  obey  their  behests,  if  they  once  chose  to  rise  up  and  im-- 
pose  upon  him  their  unlL 
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Louis  Napoleon,  with  his  military  despotism  based  upon  uni- 
versal sufirage,  is  the  extreme  consequence  and  expression  of 
that  subversive  force  which  is  known  in  France  under  the  name 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Empire  is  not  the  end,  but  only  another 
form  of  the  Sevolution ;  ana  it  is  as  opposed  to  those  liberal  and 
constitutional  institutions,  from  which  the  world  can  alone  hope  for 
peace  and  progress,  because  they  alone  substitute  principle  to  pas- 
sion, and,  by  the  free  interchange  of  opinion  between  enlightened 
men,  insure  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  moderation  over 
violence  and  fraud — the  Empire,  we  say,  is  as  opposed  to  t/iese 
instittUioiis  as  is  iJie  most  anarchical  misnde. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  the  British  public 
should  see  clearly,  in  the  contemporary  history  of  the  Continent, 
that  what  has  passed  there  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  has  re- 
ceived its  full  and  natural  development  within  the  last  ten,  is  of 
importance  to  them,  and  may  be  more  so  shortly.  We  have  now  no 
rignt  to  say :  "  what  happens  in  foreign  countries  is  of  no  matter 
to  us ;"  and  we  have  no  right  to  overlook  the  testimony  of  a  man 
like  M.  Guizot  to  the  evil  beginnings  of  a  state  of  things,  the 
more  perfect  wrong  whereof  is  now  producing  the  barbarous 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  human  beings. 

"  The  thoughts  of  this  people  are  not  the  thoughts  of  a  civi- 
lised race,''  exclaimed  Casimir  P^rier  in  1832  :  '^  their  imagina- 
tions are  those  of  a  savage  tribe  I"^ 

It  is  difficult,  after  reading  any  great  French  writer  of  the 
present  time — be  his  name  Villemain,  Cousin,  Duvergier  de 
Hauraune,  Broglie,  Montalembert,  or  Guizot — it  is  difficult  to 
adhere  to  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  French  nation,  as  its  acts 
since  the  last  forty  years  make  it  known ;  it  is  more  difficult  still 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  more  any  man 
has  been  called  upon  to  act  upon  the  political  field  in  France,  the 
less  he  has  been  able  to  retain  of  sympathy  or  respect  for  the 
iellow-<x)untrymen  who  have  been  either  his  adversaries  or  his 
allies  on  that  field.  This  feeling  of  mournful  regret  pervades,  in 
spite  of  himself  every  page  of  M.  Guizot's  second  volume.  You 
see,  by  his  joy  when  he  has  to  do  with  any  really  elevated  cha- 
racter, how  deep  was  the  disappointment  produced  in  him  by 
the  generality  oi  those  he  came  in  contact  with  ;  and  just  admira- 
tion is  an  evident  relief  to  him  when  he  can  turn  to  a  Casimir 
P^rier,  or  a  Boyer  CoUard,  from  such  an  intriguer  as  Benjamin 
Constant,  or  such  shilly'shallyers  with  power  as  General  La- 
fayette :  **  as  fearful  of  responsibility,"  says  our  author,  "  as  he 
was  enamoured  of  popularity." 

Of  whatever  M.  Guizot's  enemies  may  accuse  him,  this  latter 
defect  of  popularity-seeking  was  not  his.     His  faults,  mistakes, 

^  Guizofs  Memoirs,  vol.  iL,  p.  314. 
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and  shortcxymings  were  nntnerous ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to 
gainsay  those  wno  affirm  he  was  one  of  the  prime  causes — ^if  not 
the  pnme  one — of  the  downfall  of  the  Orleans  family ;  but  he 
was  possessed  of  genuine  ambition  (a  rare  characteristic,  as  times 
go),  and  he  was  so  far  from  courting  opinion,  as  did  so  many 
others,  that  his  whole  career  and  demeanour  seemed  to  attest 
that  he  thought  it  a  virtue  to  be  unpopular.  But  with  him  and 
his  last  ministry — from  1840  to  1848 — we  have  nothing  to  do 
at  this  present  moment*  Our  business  is  with  his  book — ^than 
which,  perhaps,  nothing  more  important  has  been  published  in 
France  since  the  Revolution  of  Februaiy.  This  book,  by  its 
impartial  and  bold  revelations  of  what  the  July  movement  was 
in  its  origin,  and  of  what  were  the  errors  which  mainly  con- 
demned uie  Orleans  monarchy  to  a  radically  unconstitutional 
government,  points  out  clearly  what  might  be  the  future  hopes 
of  France,  and  what  fresh  mistakes  may  condemn  her  to  per- 
petual social  disorganisation. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  in  what  degree  the  British  public 
are  directly  interested  in  a  truer  knowledge  of  what  passes  in 
France.  We  will  now  add  a  very  few  words  in  elucidation  of 
what  the  governmental  problems  are  in  that  country,  fix)m  the 
tVench  point  of  view. 

It  is  not  injurious  to  the  present  Emperor  to  speculate  upon  a 
course  of  events  which  may  bring  him  again  into  exile,  or  at  all 
events  exclude  his  descendants  from  the  throne  of  France.  The 
fact  of  his  filling  that  throne  at  this  moment  authorises  every 
speculation  the  political  philosopher  can  make.  If  we  suppose, 
tnen,  at  any  future  period,  any  disaster  which  shall  deprive 
France  of  the  existent  form  of  aespotic  empire  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  her,  and  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  internal 
compression,  combined  with  external  enterprise^  what  are  we  to 
turn  to,  as  affording  the  largest  possible  amount  of  hope  both  for 
order  and  freedom  i  If  ml  Guizot's  book  is  to  guide  or  teach 
u6,  we  can  only  answer,  that  a  sincere  reconciliation  between  the 
several  members  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  appears  the  first 
requisite*  The  errors  of  the  past  are  there,  staring  us  in  the 
face ;  has  any  one  profited  by  them  t  Has  any  party  made  any 
progress  towards  seeing  or  admitting  the  truth  ?  Have  those  who 
nave  suffered  for  flying  in  the  face  of  reason,  learned  to  admit 
that  without  order  no  government  is  possible  ?  or  have  they, 
who  were  punished  for  denying  all  progress,  agreed  to  make  any 
concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  i  Have  either  come  to  the 
knowledge  that  to  be  free  you  must  be  strong ;  but  that,  when 
you  are  strong,  it  is  your  duty^  became  it  is  your  right j  to  be  free? 

We  think  it  would  be  no  bad  employment  for  Frenchmen  of 
our  day  to  meditate  upon  the  following  words  of  a  young,  but 
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already  much  esteemed^  contemporary  political  writer '} — "  Who- 
ever is  bom  with  one  atom  of  impartiality  in  his  character  will 
never  be*a  good  Revolutionist,  Impartiality  is  incompatible  with 
the  qualities  as  with  the  defects  that  make  real  Kevolutionists,  or, 
let  us  rather  say,  that  make  the  champions  of  any  absolute  doc- 
trine— he  it  that  of  divine  rights  pure  despotism^  or  pure  democracy. 
Such  doctrines  only  exist  by  the  readiness  of  those  who  possess 
them  to  excommunicate  whatever  opposes  or  limits  them.  The 
Convention  or  Coblentz  can  only  be  respectively  well  served  by 
such  as  are  perfectly  certain  that  every  Liberal  is  a  rebels  or  that 
every  Royalist  is  a  traitor.  Any  more  indulgent  appreciation  is 
a  connivance  with  the  foe,  and  any  tolerance  exposes  you  in- 
evitably to  be  ranked  with  those  Moderates  whom  both  parties 
equally  detest."  These  are  grave  words  after  all  the  catastro- 
phes of  so  many  years ;  and  what  increases  their  gravity,  is  their 
undiminished  truth. 

Should  any  one  of  those  accidents  occur  with  which  French 
histoiy  teems,  and  should  military  despotism  cease  to  be  the 
necessary  form  of  government  in  France,  to  whom  shall  the 
French  nation  look  with  security  for  the  grant  of  really  consti- 
tutional institutions  ?  Those  given  in  July  were  incomplete — 
obviously  so.  Would  those  given  by  the  successors  of  Louis 
Philippe  be  completer  ?  The  direct  and  exclusive  succession 
of  the  representative  of  the  elder  Bourbon  branch  is  so  impossible 
a  contingency,  that  we  have  merely  to  speculate  upon  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  support  afforded  to  the  younger  branch  by  its 
union  with  the  head  of  the  family.  In  a  country  where,  as  they 
themselves  say,  "  anything  may  happen,"  it  is  wisest  to  see  what 
HAS  happened  already,  and,  by  a  recognition  of  past  mistakes, 
avoid  future  failures.  When  the  fatal  faults  committed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  July  monarchy  are  seriously  reflected  on,  it  is 
hard  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  flrst  duty  would  be  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  them.  This  is  the  affair  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
and  the  Comte  de  Paris,  over  whose  destinies  we  seem  to  hear 
sounding,  as  a  knell,  M.  Guizot's  phrase — ^^  11  eat  dee  eagaesea 
dijfficiles!* 

For  our  own  parts,  we  shall  be  grieved  if  British  readers  do  not 
take  a  warning  from  this  book.  France  may  never  return  to 
liberal  institutions ;  social  disoraanisation  may  be  her  permanent 
state,  and  military  despotism,  whilst  seeming  to  arrest  it,  be  only 
one  of  its  various  transformations  ;  but  the  race  that  in  our  age 
bases  its  highest  claim  to  renown  only  upon  its  superiority  in  war, 
is  not  progressing  in  civilisation  ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  watch  nar- 
rowly the  fluctuating  passions  of  that  race,  and  the  plans  that  it 
msLj  force  its  ruler,  from  self-interest,  to  adopt. 

>  Prince  de  Broglie.— i^evve  ik$  Deux  Mondesy  lit  May  1S59. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relative  to  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens.  Edited  by  J.  Sainsburt,  London :  Bradbury  and 
Evans.     1859. 

2.  Works  of  Art  and  Artists  in  England.  By  G.  F.  Waagen, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin.     London :  1838. 

The  vanity  of  the  king  becomes  the  glory  of  the  people.  If  art 
be  a  civiliser,  if  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  be  as  necessary 
to  the  religion,  order,  unity,  and  therefore  prosperity,  of  a  com- 
munity, as  the  pursuit  of  the  useful  is  presumed  to  be,  there  is 
scarcely  a  nation  under  the  sun  that  does  not  owe  as  much  of  its 
civilisation  to  its  monarchs  and  nobles,  as  to  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  its  population.  The  patron  of  art  must  have  both  wealth,  and 
taste,  and  time  to  cultivate  the  latter  and  rightly  distribute  the 
former,  and  art  cannot  thrive  without  such  patrons.  The  king 
must  give  it  to  the  people,  the  wealthy  to  the  masses ;  and  it  is 
only  when  their  civilisation  is  complete,  that  the  people  can 
patronise  it  for  themselves.  It  is  only  in  the  present  day  that 
we  are  told  of  a  London  hatter  possessing  a  good  collection  of 
old  masters,  and  a  fashionable  milliner  bequeathing  a  celebrated 
painting  to  the  National  Gallery. 

What  the  countries  of  the  East  owed  to  their  lavish  sovereims, 
what  Italy  owed  to  the  Medicis,  to  Leo  X.  and  Urban  VLII., 
France  to  Francis  I.,  and  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Germany  to 
the  Elector  Augustus,  England  derived  from  the  taste,  if  we  may 
not  say  the  vanity,  of  that  good  gentleman  and  bad  monarch — 
Charles  the  First.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean,  that  the  galleries 
he  collected  form  the  nucleus  of  our  present  National  collection ; 
but  rather,  that  he  set  the  example  of  patronising  Art  and 
forming  collections  in  this  country,  that  ne  invited  over  and 
liberally  remunerated  more  celebrated  painters  than  have  ever 
been  here  before  and  since,  and  that,  whether  in  the  hope  of 
forming  a  national  school,  and  national  taste,  or  for  other  motives, 
he  certainly  encouraged,  to  his  utmost,  the  few  English  painters 
who  showed  any  promise  of  excellence. 

Foremost  among  the  nations  of  Europe  in  literature,  this 
country  was  last  in  Art.  There  was  no  English  school  of 
painting  until  Hogarth,  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  not 
only  redeemed  our  national  honour,  but  proved,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Art,  that  the  palette  has  a  moral  field  as  well  as 
the  pen.  With  the  exception  of  Dobson,  whom  Charles  First 
used  to  call  the  English  Tintoret,  no  name  of  an  English  painter 
before  the  eighteenth  century  had  attained  sufficient  celebrity 
to  be  known  beyond  the  channel ;  and  very  few  before  that  time 
are  sufficiently  valued  in  the  present  day  to  make  their  works  an 
object  to  collectors. 
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With  English  artists,  therefore,  we  have  bat  little  to  do ;  but 

it  is  to  the  honour  of  Charles  that  he  took  the  greatest  pains^ 
and  expended  the  largest  sums,  in  inducing  foreign  masters  of 
celebrity  to  visit  and  even  settle  in  this  country ;  and  as  a  patron 
no  less  than  as  a  collector,  his  name  stands  out  pre-eminently 
among  our  sovereigns.  He  was  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the 
last  of  them  who  valued  Art  for  its  own  sake,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  English  king  who  could  thoroughly  appreciate 
it.  It  is  from  this  cause,  that  the  names  which  adorn  nis  reign 
are  more  in  number  and  greater  in  renown  than  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  successors  alike.  Henry  the  Eighth  had  em- 
ployed Mabuse,  and  induced  Holbein  to  settle  in  London ; 
Elizabeth  sat  in  fantastic  dresses  to  Federigo  Zucchero ;  James 
patronised  Cornelius  Jansen,  an  imitator,  if  not  a  rival,  of 
Vandyck,  and  the  portrait-painter  Van  Somer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  languid  mannerism  and  luxurious  draperies  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  found  favour  with  Charles  Second,  who  paid  a  salary 
to  William  Vandervelde,  and  bought  the  perfect  sea-pieces  of  his 
yet  more  celebrated  son;  Kneller  was  the  chief  ornament  of 
William's  reign,  and  Jan  Wyk  fought  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
on  canvas  for  him.  When  we  add,  that  under  the  first  of  the 
Brunswicks  Watteau  struggled  for  one  year  in  London,  Vander 
Myn  lived  sumptuously  and  died  in  poverty,  while  Denner 
brought  hither  one  of  the  productions  of  nis  marvellous  industry, 
we  are  ready  to  compare  the  celebrity  of  these  names  with  that 
of  the  artists  who  were  associated  with  Charles  First. 

The  historical  and  portrait  painters  whom  he  gathered  around 
him  were  Rubens,  Vandyck,  Gerard  Honthorst,  Gentileschi, 
Hanneman,  and  our  own  Dobson.  For  portraits  alone  there 
were  Beck,  Mytens  (Daniel  not  the  better  known  Martin), 
Artemisia  Gentileschi,  John  Hoskins,  and  Nicholas  Laniere. 
Poelemburg  and  Wouters  painted  landscape  for  him;  the  younger 
Steenwyck  architecture ;  Gerbier  miniature ;  and  the  dissolute 
Torrentius  drinking  cups  and  still  life.  Nor  were  the  kindred  arts 
unrepresented.  The  best  architect  England  has  produced  since 
the  Keformation,  built  for  his  palace  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  metropolis  to  this  day,  little  thinking  that  the  scafiolding 
he  then  used  would,  in  after  years,  be  replaced  by  one  prepared 
for  hb  master's  death-block.  The  statue  of  Charles  at  Charing- 
Cross,  of  which  an  old  ballad  of  the  Restoration  tells  us,  that 

"  The  Parliament  did  vote  it  down, 
And  thought  it  very  fitting, 
Lest  it  should  fall  and  kill  them  all 
In  the  house  where  they  were  sitting," 

is,  we  think,  very  fair  evidence  of  the  talent  he  patronised  in  that 
branch  of  imitative  art.    Hubert  le  Soeur,  who  designed  and 
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cast  ity  was  a  Frenchman,  who  appears  to  have  settled  in  England, 
and  produced  many  works,  of  which,  however,  this  statue  and 
one  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Oxford,  are  said  to  be  the 
only  two  that  remain.  The  equestrian  figure  at  Charin^-Croes 
was,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  in  the  ballad,  never  set  up  till  1678, 
the  civil  war  having  broken  out  soon  after  its  completion. 

In  the  fable  which  described  the  Muses  as  the  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  we  have  a  true  history  of  the  origin  of 
both  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  more  we  learn  of  the  sources 
of  poetry  and  painting  and  sculpture  in  every  age  and  country, 
the  more  we  find  that  either  religious  enthusiasm  or  religious 
chicanery  drew  the  minds  of  men  in  those  directions.  Wherever 
we  can  discover  a  spontaneous  civilization,  an  isolated  national 
development,  we  can  trace  the  drama,  the  lyric,  and  even  the 
epic  to  the  early  necessities  of  worship.  Wherever  there  has  been 
a  priestly  government,  we  find  painting  and  sculpture  enlisted 
first  in  its  service  and  developed  under  its  protection.  We  need 
only  point  to  India,  Greece,  and  mediaeval  Europe,  as  instances. 

But  the  very  means  which  the  hierarchy  employs  to  uphold 
its  supremacy,  acts  in  time  upon  the  people,  and  educates  them 
to  throw  off  ecclesiastical  dominion,  ihe  mercenaries  which 
a  corrupt  church  has  hired  for  its  own  service,  influence,  after  a 
while,  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  subjects,  and  art  and  literature, 
like  the  levies  of  a  despot,  turn  against  their  master  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  assert  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

The  Reformation  was  not  the  sole  cause  therefore  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Church  by  art.  Even  the  invention  of  oil- 
painting,  and  the  use  of  canvas  and  the  easel,  would  not  have 
effected  it,  without  that  general  progress  from  superstition  to 
science,  from  idealism  to  materialism,  so  evident  throughout 
Europe  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  downwards.  The 
reign  of  purely  ecclesiastical  art  in  Italy  closed  with  Raphael ; 
in  Germany  the  Rhenish  and  Byzantine  schools  ceased  with  the 
Reformation,  and  the  Dutch  school  only  began  with  it.  Lastly, 
in  Belgium  we  have  only  to  compare  Rubens  with  Van  Eyck,  to 
admit  that,  while  the  Flemings  retained  their  religion,  Flemish 
art  had  found  lay  patrons  as  liberal  as  the  Church.  But  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  Cnurch  had  never  been  so  rich  or  so  luxurious  as 
on  the  Continent,  there  never  had  been  an  ecclesiastical  art. 

Hitherto,  then,  art  had  been  scarcely  known  in  England  but 
as  a  royal  luxury ;  but  when  Charles  I.  came  to  the  throne,  he 
at  once  began  to  form  a  collection  and  turn  his  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  painting  and  the  kindred  arts.  This  taste  he 
owed  partly  to  that  journey  to  Spain,  which  had  caused  so  much 
anxiety  to  the  pedant  James,  ana  partly  to  the  companionship  of 
Buckingham.  ^^  Steenie,"  as  that  monarch  delighted  to  call  his 
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favourite,  may  have  been  devoid  of  every  talent  reouired  in  a 
minister,  but  was  certainly  readynoaade  for  the  position  ol  a  grandee. 
That  shrewd  woman,  his  mother,  had  him  sent  at  an  early  age  to 
acquire  in  France  the  tastes  and  accomplishments  which  were 
then  indispensable  to  the  ^compleat  gentleman,"  and  among 
these,  the  cultivation  of  art  took  a  prominent  place.  It  was  the 
favourite's  ambition  which  brought  about  that  intimacy  with 
^  baby  Charles,"  to  which  the  latter  owed  his  unpopularity  and 
the  direction  of  his  tastes.  Probably  the  far-seeing  upstart  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  the  right  arm  of  more  than  one  sovereign; 
and  as  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  people^  thought  it  wisest 
to  make  a  friend  of  their  future  king.  At  any  rate  he  knew 
the  unpopularity  of  the  proposed  Spanish  match,  and  felt  that 
much  must  be  risked  to  break  it  off.  The  young  prince  was 
the  first  conquest  to  be  made,  and  Yilliers  succeeded  on  this 
occasion  in  gaining  that  ascendancy  over  his  mind,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  till  Fellar's  knife  released  the  king.  With 
silly  James,  Buckingham  had  an  oasy  task;  and  though  the  king 
threw  himself  on  his  bed  and  stormed  and  fumed  and  whined 
that  he  should  lose  ^^  baby  Charles,"  the  prince  and  the  favourite 
set  out  in  1623  for  the  capital  of  Spain. 

For  five  months  the  Count-Duke  Olivares  kept  the  two  guests 
in  suspense  as  to  the  result  of  their  negotiations;  but  Charles 
was  in  no  hurry  to  go,  and  enjoyed  himself  irarmensely.  Philip  lY. 
and  his  minister  were  almost  a  parallel  of  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham, two  years  later.  Olivares,  like  Yilliers,  loved  power  for 
its  own  sake,  and  had  obtained  a  complete  influence  over  the 
mind  of  his  young  master.  Philip,  like  Charles,  was  too  fond 
of  the  pleasures  of  grandeur  to  give  himself  up  to  the  labours  of 
government,  and  Spain,  like  England,  was  ere  long  in  a  state  of 
open  rebellion.  But  he  most  resembled  his  English  guest  in  the 
love  of  art.  Like  him,  he  had  been  taught  painting,  and  even 
handled  the  palette  himself.  Like  Chanes,  again,  he  collected, 
employing  agents  to  travel  and  purchase  pictures,  and  when  the 
English  monarch  fell,  he  commissioned  his  ambassador  to  invest 
largely  in  the  treasures  of  Whitehall.  He  gave  a  pension  of 
1000  crowns  per  annum  to  a  convent  at  Palermo  in  exchange 
for  Raphael's  "Jesus  going  to  Calvary,"  and  called  the  picture 
his  "Jewel;"  while  he  gave  the  name  of  his  "  Pearl"  to  the  same 
master's  "Holy  Family,"  which  had  been  the  best  picture  at 
Mantua,  and  for  which,  at  the  Whitehall  sale,  he  laid  down 
L.2000.  Lastly,  iust  as  ambassadors  and  courtiers  propitiated 
Charles  with  works  of  art,  the  grandees  and  nobles  of  Spain 
filled  the  galleries  of  their  master  with  presents  of  pictures. 
Yelazquez  and  Rubens  painted  his  portrait,  and  the  former  had 
just  arrived  at  Madrid  when  the  royal  English  guest  reached  it. 
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Ball-figlits,  comedies,  bunting-parties,  dances,  and  all  the 
gorgeous  ceremonial  of  Romanism,  in  the  "most  Catholic" 
capital  of  Europe,  gave  the  young  visitor  a  very  different  idea 
of  a  sovereign's  life  to  that  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  court  of 
the  worthy  book-worm  at  home ;  and  if  his  English  education 
had  armed  him  with  sufficient  principle  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  indulge  in  the  dissolute  life  led  by  his  host, — though  to  oelieve 
Milton,  his  life  even  after  his  marriage  was  not  as  pure  as  it 
should  have  been, — ^he  was  at  any  rate  not  proof  against  the  rich 
allurements  of  the  galleries  and  studios  of  Madrid.  The  sight  of 
the  Escorial  and  JPardo  fired  him  with  the  desire  to  form  a 
gallery  in  England,  and  he  at  once  set  about  to  procure  what 
pictures  he  could  on  the  spot,  borrowing  from  Buckingham  the 
necessary  finances.  The  collections  of  the  Count  of  Villame- 
diana — who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  lover  of  Queen  Isabella, 
— and  of  the  sculptor  Pompeyo  Leoni,  were  sold  by  auction  during 
his  stay  at  Madrid,  and  it  was  at  one  of  these  sales  that  he 
purchased  three  of  his  Titians;  the  one  a  portrait  of  Charles  V., 
with  a  white  dog,  another  **The  Marquess  of  Guasto  addressing 
his  soldiers,  and  the  third  a  half-length  of  an  Italian  woman.  He 
also  brought  away  the  St  John  Baptist  of  Correggio,  now  at 
Windsor,  and  supposed  by  Dr  Waagen  to  be  a  Parmeggiano. 
Philip  must  have  meant  well  to  him  indeed,  for  he  presented 
him  with  the  famous  Antiope  of  Titian,  to  which  his  father 
attached  so  much  value,  that  when  told  there  was  a  fire  at  the 
Pardo,  he  asked  if  the  Antiope  were  saved,  and  on  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  exclaimed:  "enough,  any  thing 
else  can  be  replaced."  Other  celebrated  pictures  had  been  pro- 
cured, and  even  packed  up  for  him,  but  he  left  Madrid  in  such 
haste,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  most  of  them. 

It  was,  then,  in  Spain,  and  under  Buckingham's  guidance, 
that  the  young  prince,  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  formed  a 
taste  for  collecting,  which,  on  his  accession  two  years  later,  he 
rapidly  developed.  This  taste,  predominant  among  the  princes 
and  noblemen  of  Europe  since  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  set 
the  fashion  of  it,  had  been  neglected  in  England.  Henry  VHI. 
had,  indeed,  a  small  gallery,  amounting,  inclusive  of  miniatures, 
to  no  more  than  150  pieces,  and  Elizabeth  had  added  a  few  to 
these,  which  were  chiefly  portraits,  and  which  descended  by  in- 
heritance to  Charles.  But  to  the  famous  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  must  be  given  the  honour  of  being  the  first  private 
collector  in  this  country.  The  amiable  Prince  Henry  had  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps,  and  Villiers  himself  had  begun  to  form  a  gal- 
leiy,  and  often  exchanged  with  Charles  some  of  his  best  pictures. 

The  Spanish  purchases,  and  the  collections  of  Henry  VIH. 
and  Prince  Henry,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  gallery  for  which 
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Tnigo  Jones  built  his  masterpiece  at  Whitehall ;  and  about  two 
years  after  bis  accession,  Charles  gave  no  less  than  L.80,000, 
equal  to  a  much  larger  sum  in  the  present  day,  for  the  splendid 
collection  of  the  Dukes  of  Mantua,  which  amounted  to  no  less 
than  1387  pictures,  including  9  by  Raphael,  7  by  Rubens,  28  by 
Titian,  and  16  by  Vandyck.  But  the  gem  of  Charles'  collection, 
for  the  preservation  of  which  we  have  to  thank  the  relenting 
spirit  of  Cromwell,  who  bought  it  in  for  the  nation  at  L.300, 
was  the  series  of  cartoons  by  Raphael,  which  had  been  left  in 
Belgium.  Rubens  himself  gave  information  to  Charles  of  their 
existence  and  locality,  and  undertook  their  purchase,  and  cer- 
tainly England  may  be  proud  of  their  possession.  If  ever  we 
are  to  have  a  National  Gallery,  capable  of  displaying  what  our 
wealth  has  acquired,  and  of  imparting  taste  to  the  people,  these 
cartoons  must  have  a  prominent  place  in  it. 

Nor  was  Charles'  encouragement  of  art  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase of  pictures  and  patronage  of  foreign  painters.  He  desired 
to  see  a  school  of  painting  flourish  in  England  ;  and  about  the 
vear  1635  laid  the  plan  for  an  academy,  to  be  called  Museum 
^linervae,  to  which  none  but  gentlemen  were  to  be  admitted,  and 
in  which  professors  were  to  teach  the  arts  and  sciences,  including 
painting,  architecture,  and  the  "  science  of  medals,"  with  Sir 
Francis  Kynaston,  whose  house  in  Covent  Garden  was  to  be  the 
temporary  college  of  the  academy,  as  its  regent.  A  suggestion  of 
Prince  Henry  again  induced  him  to  encourage  the  foundation  of 
a  manufactory  of  tapestry  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey.  To  this  he 
gave  a  grant  of  L.2000,  and  appointed  as  its  superintendent,  at 
a  salary  of  L.lOO  per  annum,  Francis  Cleyn,  the  Danish 
painter  of  grotesque,  who  was  Dobson's  master.  It  was  to  this 
manufactory  that  th^  slips  of  five  of  the  seven  cartoons,  rescued 
from  Arras,  were  sent  to  be  copied  bv  Cleyn  in  tapestry,  as 
we  learn  from  the  catalogue  oi  Vanaerdoort,  who  mentions, 
that  the  other  two  were  kept  in  "  a  slit-deal  chest,"  at  Whitehall. 
Whether  these  tapestries  were  ever  completed  or  not,  does  not 
appear;  but  this  manufactory  and  the  Museum  Minervse  both 
fell  to  the  ground  when  the  civil  war  broke  out. 

The  Parliament,  always  glad  to  get  money,  voted,  in  March 
23,  1648,  the  sale  of  all  the  personal  property  of  the  late  king, 
and  the  galleries,  of  course,  among  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
immediate  object  of  this  sale  was  to  raise  that  very  ship-money, 
the  demand  for  which  had  set  the  kingdom  against  their  sovereign. 
So  ill  was  the  sale  conducted  that  it  only  produced  L.l  18,080, 
which,  as  Walpole  remarks,  was  absurdly  little  for  the  contents 
of  nineteen  palaces.  The  pictures  and  statues  brought  L.49,900, 
though  undoubtedly  worth  more  than  twice  that  sum. 

The  collections  of  Buckingham  and  Arundel  suffered  the  same 
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fate,  sooner  or  later.  The  second  Villiers  pledged  for  very  bread 
some  of  his  father's  treasures,  and  the  rest  were  sold  by  auction 
at  Antwerp.  Thus  were  dispersed  the  finest  collections  of  their 
day ;  and  thus  was  frustrated  the  attempt  of  Charles — if  ranit j 
and  selfishness  were  not  his  sole  motives  in  collecting — ^to  intro- 
duce art  into  England. 

The  kiiig*s  love  of  art  and  artists  seems  to  have  outbalanced 
every  other  disposition.  Though  the  Banquetting  Hall  was 
built  for  banquetting,  he  would  never  allow  it  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  but  went  to  considerable  expense  in  erecting  temporary 
Duildings  for  the  Court  masaues — arranged  generally  by  Ben 
Jonson  and  Iniso  Jones, — and  that  because  the  hall  was  filled 
with  pictures  which  he  feared  to  have  damaged.  In  this  splendid 
building,  with  a  ceiling  painted  bj  Rubens  himself,  he  delighted 
to  sit,  and  here  he  assembled  his  favourite  artists,  and  talked  to 
them  much  in  the  style  that  a  modern  picture^ealer  does,  for  he 
was  a  great  connoisseur,  and  could  father  a  work  of  art  more 
correctly  than  any  of  his  court,  to  believe  the  accounts  of  his 
courtiers.  But  his  greatest  pleasure  seems  to  have  been  a  trip 
in  the  royal  barge  to  Blackfi:iars,  where  the  so-called  "  Swing's 
Artists"  were  lodged,  and  where  he  would  watch  them  at  work 
in  their  studios,  and  discuss  their  art  with  them.  He  was  no  bad 
artist  himself,  and  it  is  said  that  Bubens  touched  up  his  pictures 
for  him. 

The  main  knowledge  we  possess  of  Charles'  collection  is  due 
to  the  catalogue  compiled  by  Abraham  Vanderdoort,  the  Keeper 
of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Whitehall.  This  man  was  a  character. 
His  head  by  Dobson  is  that  of  the  timorous,  anxious  dependant, 
which  his  end  proves  him  to  have  been.  He  was  originally  em- 
ployed by  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  and  came  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  James,  having  in  his  possession,  according  to  Walpole, 
a  wax  bust  of  a  woman,  which  he  had  begun  for  the  Emperor. 
Prince  Henry  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  induced  him 
to  part  with  it,  on  condition  that  ho  should  be  made  Keeper  of 
the  Cabinet,  at  a  salary  of  L.50  per  annum.  In  1625  Charles 
confirmed  him  in  this  office,  with  ^^  an  allowance  of  five  shillings 
and  sixpence  by  the  day  for  his  boorde  wages,"  and  added  the 
appointments  of  Master  Embosser  and  Assistant  at  the  Mint. 
But,  besides  this  care  for  the  inner  man,  we  learn  from  the  Con- 
way papers  that  the  king  even  condescended  to  concern  himself 
for  Abraham's  domestic  nappiness,  and  actually  selected  for  him 
a  spouse,  to  whom  he  wrote,  strondy  recommending  the  keeper 
of  the  pictures  as  a  fitting  mate.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  no 
less  curious.  It  appears  that  Charles  had  intrusted  to  his  charge 
a  miniature  of  Gibson's,  with  orders  to  take  particular  care  of  it. 
"  Vanderdoort,"  says  Walpole,  "  laid  it  up  so  carefully,  that 
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when  the  king  asked  him  for  it,  he  could  not  find  it,  and  hanged 
himself  in  despair r 

The  Gibson  in  question  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  the  painters  patronized  by  Charles.  He  was  only 
three  feet  ten  in  neight,  and  was  married  in  the  king's  presence 
to  a  lady  of  the  same  size.  He  had  originally  been  page  to  a  lady 
at  Mortfake,  who  placed  him  to  learn  drawing  with  Francis  Cleyn, 
at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  manufactory  of  tapestry.  He 
was  afterwards  made  page  to  the  king,  and  became  a  great 
favourite.  Waller  sang  the  nuptials  of  the  little  couple,  and 
Lely  painted  their  portraits,  hand  in  hand.  The  husband  lived 
to  a  npe  old  age,  and  taught  Queen  Anne  to  draw. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  the  principal  painters  themselves.  If 
illusions  are  necessary  to  happiness,  no  folly  can  be  greater  than 
to  know  both  the  workman  and  his  work.  Yet  there  is  an  age 
for  most  men  when  illusions  are  powerless,  and  when  truth,  how- 
ever harsh,  can  be  reconciled  with  older  truth.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  work  is  both  greater  and  less  than  the  workman.  It  is  less, 
because  no  result  in  this  world  is  as  grand  as  the  conception  in 
its  author's  mind.  It  is  greater,  because  no  mind  can  conceive 
a  result  together  with  tne  details  that  compose  it.  The  work 
must  have  details,  the  mind  conceives  only  the  whole.  Again, 
the  work  often  makes  the  workman.  The  very  first  details  to 
which  he  must  descend  suggest  new  ones  to  which  he  could  never 
have  ascended  else.  From  detail  to  detail  he  modifies  his  first 
conception,  and  the  very  work  itself  reflects  upon  his  mind,  and 
flashes  new  lights  into  it.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  no  author 
ever  wrote  a  good  book  in  exactly  the  manner  tnat  he  had  first 
planned  it,  and  no  good  picture  was  ever  painted  to  realise  accur- 
ately the  first  picture  in  the  artist's  mind. 

The  work,  tnen,  is  often  greater  than  the  workman ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  are  so  grievously  disappointed  when  we  come  to  look 
into  the  lives  and  characters  of  great  artists.  If  this  be  true  for 
all  art, — if  we  find  Milton  the  prejudiced  organ  of  a  party,  and 
Shakespeare  the  hero  of  the  mermaid,  it  is  still  more  true  for  the 
imitative  arts.  In  these  particularly,  the  mind  of  the  workman 
has  a  materialist  tendency.  The  difference  between  the  poet  and 
the  painter  is  this,  the  one  ascends  from  the  material  to  tne  ideal, 
the  other  descends  from  the  ideal  to  the  material.  The  one  robes 
the  things  of  earth  in  a  heavenly  light,  the  other  steals  the  fire 
from  heaven  to  show  it  bodily  to  men.  The  one  is  the  lark  soar- 
ing, the  other  the  lark  falling.  It  is  true  that  you  must  soar  be- 
fore you  can  fall,  but  then  you  do  fall.  The  clouds  will  hold  the 
Eoet,  but  only  the  earth  will  satisfy  the  artist.  Words  may  com- 
ine  to  form  ideas  beyond  the  common  associations,  but  pictures 
of  form  can  only  appeal  to  the  commonest  associations.    We  shall 
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make,  therefore,  but  little  attempt  to  separate  the  men  from  the 
artists. 

There  were  in  England  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  17th 
centuij  about  thirty-five  painters,  English  and  Foreign,  of  suffi- 
cient excellence  to  merit  a  note  in  a  biographical  dictionary. 
Some  twenty  of  these  were  patronised  or  employed  at  one  time 
or  other  by  Charles  I.  The  following  table  gives  their  names, 
schools,  and  styles : — 


Sohools. 

Histoij. 

Portrait. 

Landscape. 

Genre. 

Animals,  Still 
Life,  Archi. 
tecture,  etc 

BGniaton 

Flemish  ^ 

Rubens 

Vandyck 

Lely 

Gerrards 

Lang  Jan 

Diepenbeck 

Rubens 
Vandyck 
Le^ 

Gerrards 
Lang  Jan 
Hanneman 
Beck,  Mytens 
Jansen,  Geldorp 

Rubens 

Wouters 

Lely 

Rubens 

Hanneman 

Gerrards 

Rubens 
Cleyn 

Gerbier 

Dotch     -| 

G.  Honthorst 

G.  Honthorst 

Poelemburg 
Kierings 

G.  Honthorst 
Torrentins 

Steenwyck 
Torreutius 
Van  Bassen 

None 

Italian  .  j 

Gentileschi 

Artem.  Gentileschi 
N.  Laniere 

None 

Nooe 

None 

None 

English  } 

Dobson 

Dobson 
Old  Stone 
Jamesone 

None 

None 

Hamilton 
Barlow 

A.  Cooper 
8.  Cooper 
Hoakins 
Peter  Oat. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens,  who  was  in  this  country  only  for  a  year, 
but  who,  both  before  and  after  his  visit,  had  many  dealings  with 
our  countrymen,  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  high  position  in  Ant- 
werp, a  doctor  of  laws,  magistrate  and  member  of  the  council. 
The  disturbances  in  1566  induced  the  father,  who  was  a  Roman- 
ist, to  migrate  to  Cologne,  where  he  remained  with  his  wife  and 
famUy  till  1587.  On  the  festival  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in 
the  year  1577,  our  artist  was  bom.  Ten  years  later  John 
Rubens  the  father  died,  and  his  widow  and  two  sons  returned  to 
the  good  old  city  of  Antwerp.  Here  Peter  Paul,  the  second  son, 
received  a  good  education,  being  destined  by  his  mother  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  in  which  the  father  had  been  so  successful. 
She  first,  however,  got  him  the  position  of  page  to  the  Countess 
de  la  Laing,  but  it  is  to  Rubens'  honour  to  say  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  lazy  dissipation  of  a  hanger-on  in  a  great  house,  and 
already  he  had  discovered  in  himself  a  love  of  drawing.  With 
a  hearty  love  of  work,  as  the  result  has  well  proved,  he  begged 
to  be  taken  firom  the  countess'  house  and  placed  under  an  artist, 
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and  his  mother  had  the  good  sense  to  allow  him  to  follow  his 
bent.  Perhaps,  too,  the  large  fortunes  made  by  painters  in  those 
halcyon  days  of  Art,  may  have  been  an  inducement  to  the  widow, 
whose  means  were  much  diminished  by  the  civil  disturbances. 

Circumstances  certainly  had  their  share  in  developing  the 
young  genius :  he  had  three  masters — the  first  painted  land- 
scape and  architecture ;  the  second  gave  him  that  taste  for  high 
colouring,  which  he  cultivated  later  in  Venice,  and  drove  him,  by 
his  bad  temper,  to  the  third,  from  whom  he  learned  the  principles 
of  historical  drawing  and  composition.  Had  he  remained  with 
Tobias  Verhaegt,  he  would  have  been  a  better  landscape  painter, 
perhaps  the  best  in  Flanders,  but  never  a  Rubens ;  had  he  been 
able  to  endure  the  violence  of  Van  Oort's  temper,  he  might  have 
surpassed  his  master  in  the  manufacture  of  altar-pieces,  but 
would  have  wanted  the  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of 
painting  which  Van  Veen  imparted  to  him.  Adam  van  Oort,^ 
m  spite  of  his  temper  and  careless  drawing,  had  the  highest 
reputation  of  the  day  in  the  low  countries ;  and  if  Kubens  gained 
nothing  else  in  his  school  but  a  taste  for  colour  and  freedom,  he 
at  least  met  in  his  studio  many  young  artists  whose  friendship 
he  enjoyed  for  years. 

But  it  was  with  his  third  master  that  he  learned  most,  and 
best  cultivated  his  taste.  Otho  van  Veen,  commonly  called  Otto 
Venius,  was  not  only  a  painter,  but  a  man  of  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  alover  of  literature.  But  he  had  afurther  advantage  in 
Kubens'  eyes.  He  had  studied  in  Italy  form  from  the  antique,  and 
composition  from  the  works  of  Raphael.  Under  him  Peter  Paul 
worked  with  diligence  and  perseverance,  and  at  his  recommenda- 
tion set  out  for  Venice  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  but  not  before 
he  had  shown  proof  of  his  genius  in  several  excellent  pictures, 
mostly  designed  for  altar-pieces.  At  Venice  he  stnaied  the 
powerful  colouring  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese ;  thence  he  went 
to  Mantua,  where  Duke  Vincenzo  I.,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  Archduke  Albert,  gave  him  free  range 
of  that  splendid  collection  which  Charles  afterwards  purchased. 
Here  his  fancy,  sometimes  wild  enough  to  endanger  his  truthful- 
ness, led  him  to  study  the  dashing,  sdmost  extravagant,  spirit  of 
Giulio  Bomano,  and  here  he  made  the  celebrated  copy  of  one  of 
the  compartments  in  Mantegna's  Triumphal  Procession  of  Caesar. 
His  love  of  dramatic  effects  showed  itself  in  this  drawing.  He 
chose  the  picture  in  which  are  the  elephants  with  the  candelabra; 
but,  in  the  place  of  the  sheep  by  the  side  of  the  foremost  elephant, 
he  introduced  a  lion  and  lioness,  angrily  disposed  to  the  monster 
by  their  side.  This  picture  he  prized  sufficiently  to  keep  by  him 
till  hb  death.     It  was  afterwards  in  the  Balbi  palace  at  Genoa, 

'  Or  Van  Noort,  as  it  is  also  written. 
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next  in  the  possession  of  Samael  Rogers,  and  secured  at  his  sale 
for  the  National  Gallery,  where  it  now  is. 

A  commission  from  Duke  Vincenzo,  whose  service  he  had 
entered  as  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  took  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  painted  the  Crucifixion,  which  was  lost  at  sea  in  its  journey 
to  St  Petersburg  some  forty  years  ago,  the  Finding  of  the  Cross, 
and  the  Crownmg  with  Thorns.  He  next  went  to  Florence, 
was  well  received  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  at  length 
returned  to  Mantua  in  1605.  It  is  said  that  Duke  Vincenzo, 
entering  his  studio  one  day  while  he  was  painting  the  Combat 
between  Turn  us  and  JEneas,  was  surprised  to  hear  the  artist 

Quoting  from  memory  Virgil's  description  of  the  scene,  and  now 
iscovered  for  the  first  time  that  his  retainer  was  a  man  of  finished 
education.  He  wanted  about  this  time  to  send  a  present  to 
Philip  ni.  of  Spain,  and  fixed  on  Rubens  as  the  Envoy.  It 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  half  diplomatic,  half  artistic,  missions, 
for  which  the  painter  was  afterwards  chosen.  On  his  return  to 
Italy,  he  again  visited  Rome,  and  with  his  brother  Philip,  who 
had  joined  him,  studied  the  antiquities  of  the  Eternal  City.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  assisted  his  brother  in  an  archasological  work, 
published  in  1608.^  From  Rome  he  went  to  Milan  and  Genoa, 
always  studying  and  always  painting,  and  his  true  enjoyment  of 
art  would  have  tempted  him  soon  to  settle  in  Italy,  if  his  mother*8 
death  had  not  recalled  him  to  Antwerp  in  1608.  So  great  was 
his  grief  at  this  event,  that  for  four  mouths  he  shut  himself  up  in 
an  abbey,  refusing  all  society. 

The  fame  of  Rubens  was  already  made,  though  as  yet  he 
had  painted  but  few  of  his  best  pieces ;  and  the  Archduke  Albert 
was  not  inclined  to  allow  Italy  to  retain  the  best  painter  whom 
his  dominions  had  ever  produced.  He  induced  him,  therefore, 
to  settle  at  Antwerp,  and  to  do  this  effectively,  Peter  Paul,  now 
thirty-two  years  old,  took  to  himself  an  help-meet  in  the  person 
of  Elizabeth  (sometimes  called  Catherine,  sometimes  Isabella) 
Brandt,  the  daughter  of  a  worthy  burgher  and  magistrate  of 
Antwerp.  Though  his  portraits  of  her  are  not  so  common  as 
those  of  his  second  wire,  he  has  immortalised  her  face  in  the 
celebrated  Wolf-hunt,  where  she  is  seated  on  a  brown  horse  with 
a  falcon  on  her  wrist,  next  to  Rubens  himself,  on  the  dappled 
grey.  This  picture,  painted  in  1612,  three  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, is  in  the  Ashburton  Collection* 

Thus  settled,  the  painter  opened  his  well-known  school.  His 
fame  had  increased  so  much,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
diligent  as  he  was,  to  execute  the  many  orders  that  reached  him. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  lived 

»  **  How,"  asks  Walpole,  "could  a  genius  like  his  overlook  the  ruins  of  Rome?" 
That  he  did  not  overlook,  but  even  studied  them,  his  very  pictures  would  show. 
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sparingly  and  temperately ;  but  still  he  could  not  do  more  than 
a  certain  amount  of  work.  His  pupils  and  his  old  friends  were 
therefore  called  upon  to  assist  him,  each  painting  that  portion  of 
the  picture  which  was  suited  to  his  peculiar  talent. 

For  eleven  years  he  worked  on  at  Antwerp ;  and  this  period, 
1609-1620,  is  that  of  his  earlier  style.  In  tliat  year  Marie  de 
Medici  determined  to  have  the  great  gallery  in  the  Luxembourg 
painted  by  the  best  living  artist.  De  Vicq,  the  Netherlands 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  suggested  Rubens,  who  was  sent  for.  In 
Paris  he  took  the  necessary  portraits,  drew  the  sketches  for 
twenty-one  pictures,  and  returned  to  Antwerp  to  execute  them. 
These  sketches  are  among  the  Rubens'  gems,  in  a  cabinet  of 
the  Pinakothek. 

At  Paris  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Buckingham,  which 
afterwards  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  at  Charles'  court.  In  1626 
his  wife  died,  and  Rubens,  to  console  himself,  made  a  tour  through 
Holland  in  company  with  Joachim  Sandrart,  his  biographer. 

The  strong  good  sense  of  the  practical  artist,  combined  with 
his  knowledge  of  so  many  European  courts,  had  recommended  him 
strongly  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  dying  in  1621,  had  desired 
his  wife,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  to  consult  his  favourite  painter  in 
matters  of  emergency.  That  Rubens  should  have  been  selected 
by  her  as  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Spain,  must  not  be  taken  as 
a  proof  of  any  ambition  in  him  to  shine  in  a  public  career.  In 
this  capacity  Rubens  was  employed  by  the  Infanta,  but  was  un- 
successful. However,  in  the  same  year,  Isabella,  still  reposing 
the  same  confidence  in  him,  sent  him  on  a  similar  mission  to  the 
court  of  Philip  IV.  Philip's  love  of  art  and  artists  was  only 
equalled  by  Charles',  and  Rubens  was  precisely  the  man  to  win 
him  over  to  peace  with  England.  But  this  mission,  too,  was  a 
failure.  The  painter  was  nine  months  at  Madrid,  intimate  with 
Velazquez,  painting  portraits  and  pictures  as  rapidly  as  ever, 
and  leaving  in  Spain  some  of  his  finest  works. 

But  though  even  the  gift  of  eight  of  his  own  pictures  failed  to 
induce  the  dilatory  Spaniards  to  listen  to  his  arguments  at  the 
time,  he  made  sufficient  impression  on  Philip  to  cause  him,  in 
the  following  year,  to  commission  the  painter  to  prosecute  this 
very  cause  at  the  court  of  Whitehall,  and  in  1629  he  arrived  in 
London.  He  came,  however,  in  this  his  fourth  diplomatic  mis* 
sion,  not  as  an  ambassador,  so  much  as  an  agent,  though,  in  fact, 
he  did  the  real  work.  Charles  was  delighted  to  have  caught  the 
great  Fleming  anyhow,  and  treated  him  with  all  the  munifi- 
cence he  could,  with  a  view  to  inducing  him  to  settle  in  England. 
The  painter  opened  his  mission  in  a  manner  both  artistic  and 
diplomatic.  He  painted  that  picture  of  the  Blessings  of  Peace 
— which  Lord  Stafford  gave  to  the  National  Gallery —and  pre- 
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sented  it  to  Charles.  The  king  was  charmed  with  the  handsome, 
courtly,  and  well-educated  painter;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
Blessings  of  Peace,  he  baa  those  home  troubles  pressing  on 
him  which  had  driven  him  to  take  the  fatal  step  of  ruling  with- 
out a  Parliament,  and  almost  without  ministers.  As  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  set  the  war  agoing,  was  dead,  and  the  exchequer 
low,  it  took  little  to  induce  the  king  to  look  peace  in  the  face ; 
and  so  willing  was  he  to  do  so,  that  he  sacrificed  the  Palatinate, 
for  which  he  had  been  so  long  struggling,  and  signed  almost  anj 
conditions  which  Rubens,  true  to  Spain  and  Isabella,  insisted 
upon.  In  February  1630  the  Fleming  was  made  an  English 
knight.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Sir  Peter  Paul  had  left  us 
a  better  monument  of  his  fame  than  the  horrid  ceiling  of  the 
Banquetting-house,  ordered  by  Charles  as  a  memorial  of  his 
pedant  father ;  but  it  is  some  excuse  that  the  work  was  mostly 
done  by  his  pupils,  and  that  whatever  it  may  have  been,  four 
restorations,  one  of  them  by  no  better  an  artist  than  the  coach* 
painter  and  landscape-gardener,  Kent,  have  not  left  much  of  their 
original  character.  Rubens  was  paid  L.3000  for  making  the 
most  of  James'  glory,  and  left  England  in  1630,  laden  with 
honour  and  a  handsome  sen'ice  of  plate.  A  portrait  of  Charles, 
attached  to  a  gold  chain,  both  being  the  monarch's  gifts,  was 
worn  by  the  painter  till  his  death. 

The  interest  in  the  life  of  a  great  man  ceases  when  his  laurels 
are  gathered.  If  worthy  of  them  at  all,  he  will  wear  them  with 
dignity.  It  is  only  the  charlatan  whose  head  they  will  turn. 
The  fifteen  years  of  Rubens'  life  which  now  followed  were  calm 
and  free  from  eveiy  pang  but  the  twinges  of  gout.  He  had 
worked  up  his  way  from  very  moderate  means  to  a  position  rarely 
gained  by  men  of  his  profession,  and  he  had  achieved  a  name 
unequalled  by  any  Fleming  before  him.  He  had  been  gifted 
with  a  wonderful  genius,  and  had  opportunities  of  instruction  and 
study  which  do  not  fall  to  many  men.  But  these  might  have 
been  wasted  if  he  had  not  exercised  a  thorough  self-government. 
His  wonderful  diligence,  which  never  flagged,  his  strong  good 
sense,  his  sterling  honesty,  had  been  the  fellow-workers  that  up- 
held his  genius.  Yandyck  was  as  hard  working  and  had  as  high 
a  genius,  but  he  shortened  his  life  and  spoiled  his  career  with 
dissipation. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that,  in  1631,  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen,  remarkable  for  her  beautv  and  modesty,  was  content  to 
join  her  spring  to  the  autumn  of  this  great  man  of  fifty-four.  There 
is  a  family-picture  by  Rubens,  at  Blenheim,  which  tells  us,  in  the 
sweetest  manner,  what  a  life  of  calm  happiness  he  must  have  led 
with  this  second  wife,  Helena  Forman.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
pictures  by  this  man  of  imagination,  in  which  we  can  point  to 
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trne  poetry  of  feeling*     Tennyson  must  have  dreamed  of  it  when 
he  wrote : — 

**  One  walked  between  his  wife  and  child, 
With  measared  footfall,  firm  and  mild. 
And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled. 

The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
Lean'd  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 
Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

And  in  their  doable  love  secure 
The  little  maiden  walked  demure, 
Pacing  with  downward  eyelids  pure." 

In  1633  Bubens  was  chosen  for  the  fifth  time  for  a  diplomatic 
mission,  this  time  to  Holland.  Its  negotiations  were  broken  off 
on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but 
he  was  sent  once  more  to  the  same  court  soon  after,  and,  in  this 
his  last  mission,  was  successful.  Hard  work  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  the  life  of  the  studio,  at  length  brought  on  the  gout. 
He  retired  in  1635  to  his  country-house,  and  gave  up  all  paint- 
ing but  that  of  landscapes,  returning  to  the  subjects  with  which 
he  had  begun,  and  in  1640  died  of  gout. 

In  regarding  this  great  man  as  an  artist,  we  must  separate 
what  he  gathered  from  without  from  that  which  he  drew  from 
within — his  skill  from  his  genius.  The  former,  comprising  his 
composition  and  colouring,  in  every  branch,  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  him  the  best  master,  if  not  the  greatest  artist  of  his 
schooL  With  the  latter,  which  made  him  Rubens,  there  is  rea- 
son to  quarreL  He  has  left  a  number  of  pastoral  and  domestic 
pieces,  the  calm  beauty  of  which  induce  us  to  think  that^  with  a 
better  taste,  he  might  have  rivalled  the  greatest  Italian  masters. 
But  his  taste  was  vile,  and  Van  Veen  had  not  improved  it  with  his 
love  of  allegory,  nor  Giulio  Romano  with  his  dramatic  extrava- 

gmce.  Independent  of  the  vulgarity  of  mixing  up  profane  and 
hristian  subjects,  of  introducing  Luther  as  a  iat  priest,  and 
Calvin  as  a  lean  Pharisee,  in  his  *^  Woman  taken  in  Adulteiy ;" 
and  the  family  of  the  person  who  bespoke  the  picture  in  ^*  Suffer 
little  Children  to  come  unto  Me,^  and  many  other  incongruities, 
he  revelled  in  the  coarsest  sensuality  in  a  multitude  of  Bacchanal 
pieces,  and  selected  from  Scripture  some  of  the  most  disagreeable 
subjects,  to  be  treated  in  a  revolting  style.  Again,  his  intense 
love  of  powerful  dramatic  treatment  often  led  him  into  the  melo- 
dramatic He  delighted  in  the  horrible,  the  coarse,  and  the 
brutal  side  of  nature.  In  short,  his  mind  wanted  poetiy  and 
beauty,  or  his  bad  taste  obscured  them.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
anomaly,  than  this  highly  sensual  imagination,  in  a  man  of  pure 
life  and  temperate  habit;  and  Rubens  remains  aa  a  warning  to 
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the  young  artist,  to  use  his  imagination  and  not  abnso  it,  to 
attempt  to  elevate  rather  than  astound,  to  seek  the  beautifiil  and 
avoid  melodrama.     It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  remember,  that 
his  earlier  style  was  far  more  temperate,  though  equally  dramatic. 
Sir  Anthony  Vandvck  was  tne  most  Anglicised  of  all  the 
foreign  painters  who  have  ever  been  in  this  country.     Not  only 
did  he  settle  and  die  here,  but  his  style  is  one  calculated,  more 
than  any  other,  to  satisfy  English  desires.     Surely  the  country 
which,  since  it  could  boast  a  school,  has  failed  to  produce  a 
better  historical  painter  than  West,  whose  only  good  masters 
have  painted  either  portrait,  landscape,  or  genre,  and  which  can 
visit,  year  after  year,  a  lauded  exhibition,  of  which  portraits  of 
every  style  and  size  form  the  main  attraction, — a  country  which 
regards  historic  pieces  at  one  time  as  superstitious  or  profane,  at 
another  as  unnatural,  and  which  grudges  to  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael  the  light  and  space  which  it  freely  offers  to  a  collection 
of  Pre-Raphaelite  absurdities,  enlivened  by  portraits  of  a  Gentle- 
man, and  portraits  of  a  Lady,  must  welcome  with  delight  one  of 
the  greatest  portrait  painters  that  ever  lived,  and  be  proud  to 
find  that  their  adopted  son  holds  even  a  higher  place  on  the 
Continent  than  he  does  in  England. 

The  name  Van  Dyck,  as  it  is  correctly  written,  or  Van  Diick^ 
as  he  sometimes  wrote  it  himself,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
one  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  there  was  even  another  good  painter 
of  portraits,  born  forty  years  after  Sir  Anthony^s  death,  wno  bore 
it,  with  the  prsBnomen  of  Philip.  Anthony,  born  on  the  22d 
March  1599,  was  the  son  of  a  painter  on  glass,  Franz  van  Dyck, 
who  lived  in  the  good  old  city  of  Antwerp.  His  father  deter- 
mined to  make  an  artist  of  him,  and  sent  him,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  to  the  studio  of  Hendrick  van  Balen,  who  had  been  a 
fellow-pupil  with  Rubens,  under  surly  Van  Oort.  Here  he  had 
the  companionship  of  two  good  painters, — Peter  Snayers,  then  a 
youth  01  seventeen,  well  known  for  his  battle-pieces,  and  as  the 
master  of  Van  der  Meulen,  and  Franz  Snyders,  the  great  animal 
painter,  many  years  older  than  Vandyck.  From  Van  Balen  he 
acquired  his  first  taste  for  portraiture,  but  he  remained  with  him 
only  two  years,  and  then  entered  the  great  school  of  Rubens, 
where  he  worked  for  eight  years,  making  rapid  progress,  and 
assisting  his  master  in  many  of  his  pieces.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  had  already  achieved  a  sufficient  reputation  to  be  elected 
a  free  master  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke.  Rubens,  who  nar- 
rowly watched  the  tendency  of  his  pupils'  minds,  found  in 
Vandyck  a  future  portrait- painter,  and  recommended  him  to 
pursue  that  branch  of  his  art.  This  good  advice  has  been  set 
down  to  jealousy  of  his  follower's  talents,  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  Rubens  was  quite  incapable  of  any  such  feeling  to  a  rising 
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young  man  more  than  twenty  years  his  junior.  He  added  a 
strong  recommendation  to  visit  Italy,  and  in  October  1621  the 
young  artist  set  out  for  Genoa,  after  making  his  master  a  present 
of  some  of  his  historical  pieces,  and  the  portrait  of  Ehzabeth 
Brandt.  At  Genoa  he  painted  several  portraits,  which  estab- 
lished his  character  in  that  city,  and  in  the  following  year  went 
to  Rome,  to  study  and  copy  the  masters  of  the  Holy  City.  From 
Rome  he  went  to  Florence,  Bologna,  and  lastly  to  Venice ;  and 
it  was  there  that  he  studied  Titian  so  thoroughly,  that  no  painter 
has  ever  come  so  near  the  great  Venetian  in  colouring.     It  is  a 

f)roofof  Vandyck's  superior  taste  that,  among  the  gems  of  Italy, 
le  selected  so  far  grander  a  model  than  his  master  had  chosen.  He 
returned  by  Mantua  to  Rome,  where  his  polished  manners  gained 
him  the  title  of  Pittore  Cavaliereseo ;  and  he  soon  received  an 
invitation  to  Palermo  from  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  the 
Vice-roy  of  Sicily.  From  Sicily  he  was  driven  away  by  the 
plague,  and  returned  to  Genoa,  where  he  embarked  in  1625  for 
Marseilles,  and  so  returned  to  Antwerp,  bringing  with  him  a 
fair  reputation  and  a  profound  love  of  Venetian  colouring.  At 
Antwerp  he  painted  a  number  of  good  altar-pieces  and  portraits, 
until  1627,  when,  hearing  of  Charles'  love  of  art^  he  thought  he 
might  do  better  still  in  London,  and  came  over.  Here  he  lodged 
with  Geldorp  for  a  time,  but  remaining  unnoticed  by  the  king,  he 
returned  disappointed  to  his  native  city,  and  worked  on  steadily 
for  five  years.  However,  while  in  London,  he  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  Nicholas  Laniere,  for  which  he  took  seven  sittings, 
and  during  that  time  would  not  allow  the  Italian  once  to  look  at 
it.  This  portrait  was  afterwards  shown  to  the  king,  who  imme- 
diately discovered  its  excellence,  and  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
painter.  Through  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  he  invited  him  over  in 
1632.  Vandyck  came,  and  took  up  his  abode  among  the  painters 
at  Blackfriars,  where  he  lived  to  the  last,  going  only,  for  change 
in  the  summer,  to  Eltham.  In  the  following  year,  much  to 
My  tens'  disgust,  Charles  made  him  his  Serfeant- painter,  and 
knighted  him  in  July.  It  is  a  pleasant  trait  in  Sir  Anthony's 
character,  that  when  he  heard  of  Mytens'  disappointment,  he 
went  to  his  studio,  and  bought  up  all  the  pictures  of  which  the 
latter  had  been  unable  to  dispose. 

He  was  now  an  important  and  very  thriving  man,  and  lived 
in  great  splendour  on  the  proceeds  of  his  art ;  for,  though  his 
prices  were  small  compared  to  those  of  the  present  day,  he  nad  a 
rapid  pencil,  and  worked  heartily.  But  he  had  not  Rubens' 
strength  of  character  or  good  principle.  He  took  into  his  house 
the  beautiful  Mrs  Lemon,  whose  portrait  is  in  Hampton  Court, 
and  who  lived  with  him  openly  as  his  mistress.  He  was  open- 
handed  and  extravagant ;  and  when  disease^  contracted  partly 
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by  over-work,  partly  from  excesses,  disabled  him  from  pursuing 
his  occupation,  and  so  diminished  his|means,  he  was  silly  enougu 
to  listen  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  persuaded  him  to  spend  his 
gold  in  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  No  satire  was  more 
suited  to  those  times  than  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist;  but  though 
it  had  appeared  more  than  twenty  years  before,  it  had  no  effect 
even  on  such  educated  men  as  Digby  and  Yandyck. 

In  1634  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  native  city,  and  was  elected 
Dean  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke.  He  returned  to  England, 
and  grew  so  much  in  favour  with  Charles,  that  he  chose  him  a 
wife,  as  he  had  done  for  Abraham  Vanderdoort,  and  one  of  no 
less  rank  than  Mary  Ruthven,  the  daughter  of  that  Lord  Gowry, 
who  had  achieved  so  unfortunate  a  notoriety  in  the  preceding 
reign.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  seconded  the  king's  choice, 
though  he  could  not  decline  his  offer,  and,  little  fitted  for  a  do- 
mestic life,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  fame  in  his  art.  In  1641, 
hearing  that  the  Louvre  was  to  be  painted,  as  the  Luxembourg 
had  been  twenty  years  before,  he  set  out  to  Paris  in  hopes  of 
leaving  as  lasting  a  memorial  of  his  powers  as  his  master  had 
done  before  him ;  but  when  he  reached  the  French  metropolis, 
he  found  that  the  work  had  already  been  allotted  to  Poussin,  and 
returned  disappointed.  The  idea  of  a  public  work  took  deep 
root  in  his  mind,  and  he  proposed  to  Charles  to  paint  the  walls  of 
the  Banqueting-house,  where  Rubens  had  painted  the  ceiling,  in 
a  series  of  pictures  representing  the  history  of  the  Garter.  For 
this  work  it  is  said  that  he  asked  the  enormous  sum  of  L.80,000, 
though  his  master  had  only  received  L.3000 ;  but  though  Charles 
was  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  might  have  come  to  terms  with 
the  painter,  the  civil  disturbances  put  the  scheme  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  shortly  after,  in  December  1641,  Vandyck  succumbed 
to  the  pressure  of  anxiety,  gout,  and  consumption  from  overwork. 
He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's,  near  the  tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Thus,  in  his  forty-second  year,  died  a  man  who,  with  less  ex- 
travagance and  more  temperance,  might  have  been  a  rival,  as  he 
is  now  a  second,  to  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  In  his  short  life,  and 
in  spite  of  sickness  and  fruitless  journeys,  he  had  painted  as  many 
pieces  with  his  own  hand  as  the  other,  with  twenty  years  more 
to  work  in,  had  manufactured  with  the  assistance  of  a  large 
school  of  followers ;  and,  though  perhaps  the  majority  of  these 
were  single  portraits,  while  those  of  Rubens  were  large  historic 
pictures,  the  care,  finish,  and  truth  of  the  former  surpassed 
anything  that  his  master  had  achieved. 

Vandyck  was  a  man  of  many  styles.  His  earliest  was  that  of 
his  master,  whose  rich  high  colounng  he  imitated  sufficiently  to 
make  it  difficult  to  decide  of  certain  pictures  to  which  to  attribute 
them.    Thus  in  the  Louvre  are  two  portraits,  now  known  to  bo 
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Sir  Anthony's,  but  formerly  catalogued  as  by  Rubens.  Of  this 
early  style  are  many  of  his  best  historical  pieces — a  good  speci- 
men of  which  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  a  copy  from  Rubens' 
larger  picture  of  St  Ambrose  refusing  admission  to  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  to  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  After  his  studies  of 
Titian  at  Venice,  he  imbibed  much  of  the  great  Venetian's  taste, 
and  revelled  in  bright  golden  light  and  early  evening  tints.  The 
Virgin,  Child,  and  St  Catherine  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
affords  a  good  specimen  of  this  period.  About  the  time  of  his 
second  visit  to  England,  1632,  he  took  to  yet  warmer  colouring; 
and,  in  1634,  to  deep  brown-red  tints,  as  in  the  large  family 
picture  of  Duke  John,  of  Nassau,  at  Panshanger.  Lastly,  about 
1638,  he  appears  to  have  reached  his  zenith,  and  his  hand  be- 
came freer,  if  less  careful,  and  his  attitudes  and  airs  of  heads 
more  graceful  and  pleasing  than  ever. 

We  have  taken  Rubens  and  Vandyck  together ;  but  we  can- 
not carry  out  the  comparison  with  those  of  their  respective  pupils 
who  came  under  Charles'  notice.  Nearly  as  the  two  may  have 
approached  as  painters,  tliey  were  widely  separated  as  teachers. 
The  one  was  ambitious,  and  became  a  king  of  art;  the  other 
was  its  poet.  Rubens  was  not  content  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Flemish  school ;  he  wished  to  make  that  school  the  school  of 
Rubens.  He  not  only  taught  his  followers,  but  employed 
them.  Vandyck's  pupils  imitated  their  master ;  Rubens'  assisted 
him.  Vandyck  loved  his  own  art,  and  his  own  peculiar  style 
too  much,  to  allow  of  assistance ;  Rubens  shed  his  versatile 
genius  over  a  large  field,  and  was  content  to  admit  his  disciples 
to  a  share  of  his  glory,  because  they  were  his.  Vandyck  was 
Vandyck  only;  Ruoens  was  Rubens  and  his  school. 

The  names  of  Vandyck,  the  two  Tenierses,  Jordaens,  Diepen- 
beck,  Wouters,  Gerard  Segers,  and  Soutnian,  are  evidence  of 
what  Rubens  taught  his  pupils.  Of  these  Wouters  and  Diepen- 
beck  were  the  on^  two  wno  are  positively  known  to  have  worked 
in  this  country. 

Franz  Wouters  was  bom  at  Lier  in  1614,  and  selected,  among 
Rubens'  various  talents,  that  of  landscape-painting  as  his  spe- 
cialty. The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  admired  his  works,  and 
made  him  his  principal  painter.  When,  in  1637,  an  embassv 
was  sent  to  England,  Wouters  accompanied  it,  and  found  such 
favour  with  Charles,  that  he  made  him  his  son's  chief  painter. 
Like  many  others  of  Charles'  prot^g^s,  he  found  neither  peace 
nor  employment  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  retired  in 
disgust  to  Antwerp.  Then  he  was  made  in  time  Director  of  the 
Academy,  and  was  accidentally  shot  in  1659.  He  excelled 
chiefly  in  small  landscapes  of  woodland  scenery ;  and  having 
learned  from  Rubena  what  Mr  Ruskin  thinks  every  one  cou<- 
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nected  with  art  should  learn,  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure, 
he  introduced,  into  his  scenes,  graceful  little  groups  of  nymphs 
and  satyrs,  generally  nude. 

Abraham  Diepenbeck,  though  reputed  one  of  Eubens'  best 
pupils,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Charles,  and  was 
employed,  according  to  Walpole,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whose  stud  he  painted  from  the  life.  His  chief  studies  were  his- 
torical, but  he  also  painted  portraits  and  drew  for  engravers.  He 
was  born  at  Bois-le-duc,  in  Northern  Brabant,  in  1607,  accord- 
ing to  most  biographers;  but  D'Argenvill  says  in  1620,  and 
began  life  by  painting  on  glass.  Discouraged,  however,  by  the 
breakage  of  some  of  his  best  works,  he  gave  up  this  occupation 
and  took  to  oils,  entering  the  school  of  Rubens.  That  master 
soon  discovered  his  merit,  and  made  use  of  his  talents  in  some 
of  his  great  pieces.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  remained  some  time 
in  Rome,  and  on  returning  to  Antwerp,  was  made  Director  of 
the  Academy  of  St  Luke  in  1641 ;  and  it  was  some  time  between 
this  year  and  1675,  when  he  died,  that  he  came  to  England.  He 
imitated  Rubens  successfully ;  and  a  picture  of  his,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  his  master,  from  whom 
he  derived  his  forcible  colouring  and  his  treatment  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro. There  are  two  sacred  pieces  by  him  in  the  Pinakothek, 
and  in  the  Louvre  an  allegorical  sketch  and  portraits. 

While  Rubens  and  his  scholars  were  manufacturing  huge  pic- 
tures, much  in  the  way  that  a  master  carpenter  works  with  his 
apprentices ;  while  the  teacher  was  observing,  drawing  out  and 
bringing  into  use  the  peculiar  excellence  of  each  of  his  pupils ; 
distributing  the  figures  to  Diepenbeck  and  Van  Hulden ;  the 
horses  sometimes  to  Jordaens ;  the  other  animals  to  Snyders ; 
the  landscapes  to  Wildens  and  Van  Uden ;  and  the  birds, 
flowers,  and  light  back  grounds,  to  Breughel  de  Velours, 
Vandyck,  when  once  a  master,  worked  alone,  confident  that,  in 
every  part  of  his  pictures,  there  was  the  Vandyck  touch  and  air 
which  no  pupil  could  be  taught  to  bring  out  as  well  as  himself. 
Then,  too,  his  chief  work  lay  in  portraits,  and  his  employers 
would,  of  course,  insist  on  having  his  hand,  not  those  of  his 
pupils ;  and  his  immense  amount  of  business  left  him  no  time  to 
teach.  He  had  only  five  pupils  of  merit  at  any  time,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  employed  them  at  all.  In  later  davs  he  got  Snyders 
to  paint  him  a  dog  or  two  now  and  then,  and  Steenwyck  to  put 
in  columns  for  a  background,  and  so  forth ;  but  that  was  all. 

His  pupils  were  Ilanneman,  David  Beck,  Lang  Jan,  James 
Gandy,  and  Bertram  de  Fouchier,  the  last  of  whom  left  him 
early,  because  Vandyck  had  not  time  to  attend  to  him.  The 
rest  all  painted  portraits  in  their  master's  style ;  Hanneman  and 
Lang  Jan  studying  with  him  at  Antwerp,  probably  between 
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1626  and  1632  ;  the  other  two  joining  him  after  his  settlement 
in  this  country.  Of  Gandy  very  little  is  known,  except  that  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  took  him  to  Ireland,  and  retained  him  in  his 
own  service.  He  is  said  to  have  painted  portraits  of  Irish  noble- 
men, very  little  inferior  to  Vandyck's,  and  to  have  lived  between 
1619  and  1689.  Lang  Jan,  whose'real  name  was  Jan  van  Reyn, 
and  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Langjan  van  Bockhorst, 
was  induced  to  come  to  this  country  from  personal  attachment 
to  his  ele^nt  and  generous  master.  He  was  bom  in  the  dullest 
town  in  France,  Dunkirk,  for  which  he  painted  several  his- 
torical pieces,  which  may  still  be  seen  there ;  but  on  settling  in 
England,  he  seems  to  have  given  more  attention  to  portraiture. 
In  this  he  was  Vandyck's  double,  and  imitated  his  style,  his 
tone  of  colouring,  and  delicacy  of  touch  to  such  perfection,  that 
he  has  lost  his  own  name  in  that  of  his  copy ;  and  many  a 
Lang  Jan,  it  is  said,  is  firmly  believed  ana  boldly  asserted 
to  be  a  Vandyck.  However  this  may  be,  there  appears  to  be  a 
scarcity  of  works  attributed  to  him,  either  in  this  country  or  on 
the  continent. 

Whatever  the  real  merit  of  this  pupil,  he  did  not  come  under 
Charles'  notice,  as  did  David  Beck  and  Hanneman.  Beck  was 
a  ^^  gentleman"  as  well  as  painter,  a  handsome,  polished,  and 
presentable  man  ;  and  Christina  of  Sweden  was  not  insensible  to 
these  attractions,  when  she  made  him  her  chamberlain  as  well 
as  her  portrait-painter.  Born  at  Arnheim  in  1621,  he  came  at 
an  early  age  to  England,  and,  attracted  by  the  elegance  and 
courtly  style  of  Vandyck's  painting,  became  his  pupil,  and  picked 
up  his  manner.  Charles  took  him  up,  and  engaged  him  to  teach 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  royal  Dukes.  He  had  an  easy, 
dashing  way  of  drawing,  and  painted  almost  as  rapidly  as  Tin- 
toretto, to  the  delight  of  the  King,  who,  says  Deschamps,  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  when  he  saw  him  at  work,  "  Faith,  Beck, 
I  believe  you  could  paint  riding  post." 

Christina  introduced  the  young  artist  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  who  heaped  him  with  gold  chains,  medals,  and  orders, 
and  helped  him  to  make  his  fortune ;  but  the  jealousy  of  his 
royal  mistress  did  not  leave  him  longto enjoy  it.  In  1656,  after 
a  residence  at  the  Swedish  Court,  jBeck,  like  a  true  Nether- 
lander, grew  anxious  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  which  was  refused.  The  rash  young  portrait  painter 
determined  to  escape,  and  reached  the  Hague  in  safety.  But 
he  had  not  been  long  there  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and 
died  under  circumstances  that  led  to  a  suspicion  of  poison. 

It  seems  doubtful  if  Jan^  Hanneman  was  ever  a  pupil  of 
Vandyck's,   though  he  imitated  him  in  his  portraits,   particu- 

^  Walpole  calls  him  "  Adrian.'' 
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larlj  the  airs  of  the  heads,  and  carnation  tints,  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that  he  was  reckoned  as  only  second  to  that  master  in 
portrait  painting.  He  was  bom  at  the  Hagae  in  1611,  and 
is  said  to  have  studied  under  Jan^  Van  Ravesteyn,  an  excel- 
lent Flemish  portrait-painter  of  that  city.  He  came  to  this 
country  before  1630,  and  at  first  worked  under  My  tens.  Here, 
too,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  Court  jeweller, 
Nicasius  Roussel,  and  niece  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  but  could  not 
win  her.  Whether  it  were  love  or  profit  that  kept  him,  he 
certainly  stayed  in  England  about  sixteen  years,  copying  Van- 
dyck,  and  painting  a  number  of  portraits,  with  several  of  the 
royal  family  among  them.  On  his  return  to  the  Hague,  he 
became  the  favourite  painter  of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Orange, 
and  died  there  in  1680.  His  stylo  was  purely  Vandyckean,  and 
he  rarely  attempted  anything  but  portraits.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  historical  and  conversation  pieces  known  to  be  by 
Hanneman.  Among  the  latter  was  a  picture  of  two  usurers 
counting  their  money.  While  working  at  it,  he  borrowed  a  sum 
from  the  person  who  had  ordered  the  picture,  in  order  to  supply 
his  immeaiate  wants.  On  its  completion  the  patron  would  have 
deducted  the  amount  of  the  loan  from  the  stipulated  price ;  but 
Hanneman  pointed  to  the  misers  on  the  canvas,  and  told  him 
that  the  gold  he  had  borrowed  had  been  too  well  put  into  their 
hands  to  take  it  out  again. 

If  Vandyck  had  few  pupils  he  had  many  imitators,  some  of 
whom  were  with  him  in  London.  Gerrards  (who  must  be 
distinguished  from  Elizabeth's  painter,  Mark  Gerards)  seems  to 
have  joined  him  early.  He  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  Sir 
Anthony,  grew  intimate  with  the  gay  Fleming,  and  studied  his 
style,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  hands,  which  he  drew  as  well 
as  Vandyck.  He  died  in  1667,  having  returned  to  Amsterdam 
after  his  master^s  death,  and  achieved  a  respectable  name  there 
as  a  painter  of  History  as  well  as  Portrait. 

Another  of  Sir  Anthony's  boon  companions  was  Geldorp,  a 
portrait  painter,  who  was  employed  by  Charles  in  the  galleries. 
He  was  first  a  pupil  of  old  Francks,  and  then  of  Pourbus,  at 
Antwerp,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  historical  pieces,  which  he 
procured  other  painters  to  draw  for  him,  contenting  himself  with 
colouring  them.  The  date  of  his  arrival  here  is  not  certain  ;  but 
he  lived  in  Drury  Lane,  in  "a  large  house  and  garden  rented  from 
the  Crown  at  L.30  per  annum,"  in  which  house  Vandyck  lodged 
on  his  first  visit,  and  where,  said  scandal,  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
and  others  were  wont  to  make  their  assignations.  When  Sir  Peter 
Lely  arrived,  after  the  death  of  Vandyck,  he  worked  for  Geldorp 
for  some  time.     The  latter  remained  in  London  in  spite  of  the 

_  *  PilklDgton  wrongly  says  "  Hubert,**  who  was  bom  in  1 647. 
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civil  war,  lived  to  see  the  Bestoration,  and  was  buried  at  West- 
minster. 

A  better  painter  than  either  of  the  above  was  an  imitator  of 
Vandyck's,  out  had  to  yield  his  place  to  that  master.  This  was 
Daniel  Mytens  or  Mittens,  Charles'  "  picture-drawer,"  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  artist  of  the  same 
name,  who  flourished  at  the  Hague  some  forty  years  later.  He 
arrived  here  in  James'  reign,  and  was  sufficiently  popular  for 
Charles  to  appoint  him,  immediately  after  his  accession,  though 
with  the  small  salary  of  L.20  per  annum,  to  make  up  for  which 
he  paid  him  good  prices  for  his  work.  Thus  the  State  Papers 
show  that  Afytens  received  L.120  for  a  copy  of  Titian's  Venus, 
and  L.lOO  ror  three  copies  of  portraits,  that  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  among  them.  Whatever  his  success  in  this  country,  he 
made  no  long  stay ;  and  in  about  three  years  after  Sir  Anthony's 
arrival,  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  died,  but  in  what  year  is 
uncertain. 

Another  good  portrait  painter  of  the  same  school  was  Corne- 
lius Jansen,  whose  full  name  was  Komelis-Janson  Van  Keulen, 
a  fellow-countrymen  and  intimate  friend  of  Yandyck.  He  was 
bom  either  in  London  or  at  Amsterdam,  and  his  first  works  in 
this  country  are  dated  1618.  In  1622  he  had  succeeded  suffi- 
ciently to  marrv,  and  a  few  years  later  was  accounted  as  a  rival 
to  Yandyck.  iBut  Sir  Anthony  had  little  to  fear.  Jansen's 
portraits  are  delicate  and  well-painted  ;  the  flesh,  though  too  pale 
in  tone,  is  tender ;  and  his  drawing  is  true  and  neat.  But  he 
wanted  that  genius  which  gave  to  V  andyck's  works  the  incom- 
parable grace  and  beauty  which  make  them  so  loveable.  His 
pictures  are  somewhat  stifle,  and  a  little  too  neat.  He  generally 
painted  on  panel,  and  introduced  black  drapery.  Walpole  tells 
us  that  between  1630  and  1640  he  livea  at  a  village  called 
Bridge,  in  Kent.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  death  of  Charles 
in  1548,  he  got  disgusted  with  the  civil  discord  of  this  country, 
and  retired  first  to  Middelburg,  and  then  to  Amsterdam^  where 
he  died  in  1665. 

If  Charles  bad  lived  to  patronise  the  ladies'  painter,  of  whom 
the  ladies'  poet,  Waller,  could  sing : — 

"  The  picture  of  fair  Venus, — ^tbat 

For  which  men  say  the  goddess  sat,— 

Was  lost,  till  Lelj  from  your  look 

Again  that  glorious  image  took," 

Sir  Peter  would  certainly  have  deserved  a  place  next  to  Sir 
Anthony.  But  though  he  came  to  this  country  in  1641,  he 
was  not  introduced  to  the  monarch  till  he  had  virtually  ceased 
to  be  a  king,  and  had  not  the  means  to  be  a  patron.  Charles, 
however,  sat  to  him  for  a  portrait  (now  at  Sion  House),  and  en- 
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couraged  the  young  artist  by  paying  liim  L.30  for  it,  which  was 
L.5  more  than  Vandyck  generally  received.  Captain  Van  der 
Faes  was  born  in  a  house  at  the  Sign  of  the  Lily,  in  the  town 
of  Socst,  in  Westphalia,  and  hence  obtained  the  soubriquet  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Lily.  So  goes  the  story,  which  accounts  for 
the  more  graceful  synonym  of  his  son  Peter.  This  son  was  bom 
in  1617,  and  placed  in  due  course  in  the  studio  of  Grebber,  at 
Ilaerlem,  where  Nicholas  Berghem,  the  landscape  painter,  and 
Egbert  Hemskerck,  the  devil  painter,  were  his  fellow-students. 
Lely  himself  began,  like  Rubens,  with  landscape,  a  study  which 
enabled  him  to  give  to  his  portraits  in  after  life  those  charmingly 
unnatural  accessories  which  have  remained  in  fashion  in  this  coun- 
try to  this  day ;  and  we  can  scarcely  complain  that  his  undressed 
ladies,  in  ^^  fantastic  night-gowns  fastened  with  a  single  pin/'  are 
seen  roaming  at  broad  daylight  through  meadows  and  gardens, 
when  our  best  exhibitors  give  us  the  ^^  Hon.  A.  B.  on  the  heights 
of  the  Alma"  with  his  hair  so  smooth,  his  dress  so  immaculate,  and 
his  boots  so  brilliant,  that  neither  barber,  valet,  nor  shoe-black 
could  find  the  slightest  fault  with  him ;  or  portray  Miss  C.  D., 
walking  in  a  park  in  the  very  slightest  and  coolest  of  ball-dresses* 
Following  his  master,  Lely  next  turned  to  historical  painting, 
but  was  not  very  successful.  The  best  of  his  pieces,  according 
to  Dr  Waagen,  is  the  "  Susanna  and  the  Elders,"  at  Burleigh 
House.  But  in  1641  he  came  to  England,  and  finding  that 
portrait  was  about  the  only  branch  of  art  patronised  here,  and 
that  Vandyck  was  making  his  fortune  by  it,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  that  style,  for  which  he  has  since  become  so  famous.  In 
this  country  he  settled  in  spite  of  the  civil  war ;  survived  the 
Commonwealth,  and  charmed  the  second  Charles  with  the  volup- 
tuousness of  his  female  figures.  The  King  employed  him  to 
paint — on  canvas — his  mistresses  and  the  ladies  of  his  Court,  in 
dresses  as  loose  as  their  characters.  Sir  Peter,  who,  even  if 
equal  to  Vandyck  in  colouring,  would  always  be  inferior  to  him 
in  truth,  made  beauties  of  these  frail  creatures,  and  gave  to  each 
a  tender  expression  of  languishing  innocence,  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  must  have  been  pure  flattery.  But  as  works  of  art,  the 
contents  of  the  room  at  Hampton  Court  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
female  portraits  of  any  other  master.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
softness  of  the  flesh,  nothing  the  grace  of  attitude,  nothing  the  rich- 
ness of  colouring  and  freedom  of  design,  which  these  beauties  dis- 
play. Few  women  are  impervious  to  delicate  flattery ;  and  those 
who  graced  or  disgraced  the  Court  of  Lely's  patron  were  not  among 
the  minority.  Sir  Peter  had  therefore  no  battle  of  life  to  fight  here, 
but  made  a  rapid  and  enormous  fortune.  He  collected  a  magni- 
ficent gallery,  partly  from  the  remains  of  the  Arundel  and  Buck- 
ingham collections,  which  sold  after  his  death  for  L.26,000.     He 
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amassed  safficient  to  leave,  besides  this,  a  landed  estate  worth 
L.900  a-year,  though  he  had  always  lived  well,  if  less  extrava- 
gantly than  Vandyck.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1680, 
and  Gribbons  carved  the  monument  which  was  raised  over  his 
remains  in  Covent  Garden.  If  his  proneness  to  flattery  extended 
to  the  portrait  he  painted  of  himself,  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  ugliest  men  of  his  day.  In  character  he  appears  generous 
and  Hberal,  but  intensely  jealous  of  other  painters,  particularly 
his  own  pupils,  from  whom  he  concealed  the  most  precious  secrets 
of  his  art. 

We  pass  now  to  a  lower  grade,  in  the  Dutch  school ;  and  as  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  name  in  it  equal  to  those  of  Knbens  and 
Vanciyck,  we  must  be  content  to  begin  with  Gerard  Honthorst, 
who  may  claim  the  third  place,  but  is,  in  sporting  language,  ^^  a 
bad  third."  ... 

Universality  is  certainly  a  proof  of  genius.  The  Crichtons  of 
literature  and  art  are  either  great  men  or  great  charlatans. 
Shakespeare  wrote  tragedy,  comedy,  epic,  sonnet,  and  lyric,  with 
equal  success.  Goethe  was  poet  and  proseman,  and  foremost  in 
both.  Byron  has  his  admirers  in  every  kind  of  poetry,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton  must  be  ranked  in  the  one  class  or  the  other  of 
literary  Crichtons.  The  great  mind  finds  no  one  field  large 
enough  for  its  labours ;  although,  undoubtedly,  each  mind  has  its 
peculiar  excellence  towards  which  it  concentrates.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  proof  of  indigence  to  repeat  itself;  and  man- 
nerism is  a  sure  sign  of  mental  poverty.  While  Rubens  ex- 
celled in  history,  Vandyck  in  portrait,  there  are  no  portraits  or 
pieces  de  genre  of  the  former,  no  historical  pieces  of  the  latter, 
which  we  shall  rank  beneath  the  works  of  their  peculiar  ex- 
cellence. 

With  Honthorst  it  is  otherwise.  We  are  able  at  once  to 
point  to  the  style  that  distinguishes  him.  He  was,  and  is,  most 
admired,  for  his  candle-light  effects.  He  was  a  moth,  and  loved 
the  evening  light.  His  portraits  and  historical  pieces  are  good, 
but  all  inferior  to  his  torcn-light  concerts,  which  Kubens  admired 
much  in  their  way.  He  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1592,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Abraham  Bloemart,  whose  peculiar  excellence  was 
the  painting  of  cattle;  a  drowsy,  sleepy  subject,  which  found  favour 
in  tne  eyes  of  his  Dutch  pupils,  but  in  none  with  so  much  suc- 
cess as  in  Kuyp.  But  Honthorst  had  the  advantage  of  a  journey 
to  Bome,  which  somewhat  enlarged  his  ideas,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  picked  up  his  taste  for  allegorical  portraiture.  Charles 
invited  him  to  England,  and  the  painter  gained  himself  a  name 
by  arraying  the  King  and  Queen  as  Apollo  and  Diana,  and 
Buckingham  as  Mercury,  introducing  them  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  !     Surely  his  concerts  by  candle-light  would  have  been 
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better  than  this.  He  appears  to  have  stayed  aboat  six  months 
in  this  coantry ;  and  was  handsomely  remunerated  by  Charles 
when  he  left. 

Abraham  Bloemart,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  school, 
gskve  it  that  peculiar  inclination  which  afterwards  distinguished 
it  from  all  otners.  He  was  a  man  after  Mr  Ruskin's  own  heart, 
for  though,  himself,  he  did  not  despise  idealism,  he  taught  his 
followers  to  look  into  the  small  truths  of  nature,  rather  than  give 
scope  to  the  imagination.  In  short,  he  divorced  Art  from  his  two 
former  wives, — Poetry  and  Elevation.  He  had  a  larger  school 
than  any  preceding  Dutch  painter ;  and,  among  his  pupils,  at 
least  seven,  have  attained  a  certain  celebrity.  Landscape  paint- 
ing, which  had  hitherto  been  only  an  accessory,  and  had  often 
been  shamefully  neglected  by  the  best  painters — witness,  Tinto- 
retto and  Velazquez — now  became  the  principal  object.  Of 
Bloeraart's  fourteen  pupils,  only  three  attempted  historical  subjects, 
and  those  three  were  or  no  repute ;  for,  as  we  have  shown,  Grerard 
Honthorst's  renown  did  not  come  from  his  historical  pieces.  Of 
the  rest,  six  painted  landscape ;  three,  animals ;  one,  Knupfer, 
excelled  in  small  battle-pieces ;  another,  Dirk  Hals,  was  poor  in 
low  humour ;  Gerard  Honthorst  delighted  in  candle-light ;  and 
the  elder  Kuyp,  like  his  master,  in  cattle.  The  landscape- 
painters,  however,  were  the  best.  The  two  Boths,  Kuyp, 
Weeninx,  and  Poelemburg,  were  all  pupils  of  Bloemart.  The 
last  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  who  came  to  this  country. 

It  is  due  to  Bloemart  to  say,  that  he  infused  into  his  pupils  a 
spirit  of  originality.  Most  of  them  struck  out  from  their  master^s 
teaching  into  some  new  style  of  their  own,  and  Kornelis  Poe- 
lemburg was  one  of  these.  Bom  in  1586,  he  began  by  studying 
the  pictures  of  the  Frankfort  landscape-painter  Elsheimer,  and 
from  these  learned  his  delicate  touch  and  high  finish.  He  then 
set  out  for  the  Helicon  of  northern  artists ;  and,  in  a  long  stay 
at  Rome,  is  said  to  have  studied  Raphael,  though,  as  AiValpole 
says — "  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  tney  find  Raphael  in  Polen- 
burg."  However,  he  cultivated  in  Italy  what  he  would  never 
have  known  in  Holland,  the  Claudine  fancy  of  old  ruins,  and 
developed  a  taste  for  rock  and  grotto.  His  exquisite  neatness 
charmed  the  Romans  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  but, 
being  a  true  Dutchman,  he  returned  in  time  to  his  native  city, 
Utrecht.  It  was  here  that  Rubens  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
was  sufficiently  pleased  with  his  talent,  to  buy  several  of  his 
pieces.  It  was  not  long  before  Charles  found  him  out,  and  in- 
vited him,  in  1657,  to  London,  where  he  lived  next  door  to 
Vandyck's  friend,  Geldorp.  The  King  employed  him,  and  paid 
him  with  his  usual  discriminating  liberality ;  but,  his  chief  occu- 
pation seems  to  have  been  the  insertion  of  small  figures  into  the 
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interiors  by  Steenwyck,*  and  others.  He  returned  once  more  to 
Utrecht,  and  died  there,  either  in  1660  or  1665.  His  portrait 
is  that  of  an  honest,  flat^faced  Hollander ;  and  we  can  from  it 
quite  understand  the  epithets  of  Bruaco  and  Satiro^  which  the 
polished  Italians  gave  him.     His  works  are  scarce. 

Another  landscape  painter  of  the  Dutch  school  was  employed 
by  Charles,  to  make  sketches  of  the  royal  residences  in  Scotland. 
This  was  Alexander  Kierings,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and  pupil  of 
Jan  Miel.  He  was  bom  in  1590,  and  died  in  1646 ;  and  came 
to  this  country  as  early  as  1625,  if  not  before.  His  taste  was 
purely  Dutch,  and  his  patience  equal  to  that  of  any  German 
commentator.  He  drew  mostly  forest-pieces,  in  which  the  trees 
were  minutely  distinguished,  and  the  greatest  finish  given  to  the 
tiniest  details.  In  fact,  his  pictures  would  bear  the  microscope, 
but  this  seems  to  be  their  chief  excellence.  Like  most  of  his 
school,  he  had  one  speciality,  and  was  incapable  of  anything  more; 
he  was  obliged  to  get  Poelemburg  to  draw  the  little  figures  in- 
troduced into  his  landscapes.  There  is  a  forest-piece  by  Kier- 
ings in  the  Pinakothek,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed 
it,  nor  have  we  met  with  any  other  of  his  pictures. 

The  Hollanders,  having  renounced  Idealism,  were  driven  to 
any  subject  in  which  it  was  possible  to  produce  a  little  poetry  in 
a  quiet  way;  and  our  English  painters  followed  their  example, 
even  as  early  as  Charles*  reign.  Protestantism  is  certainly  a 
foe  to  high  art ;  and  the  reformers,  who  thought  it  superstitious 
to  describe  on  canvas  the  splendid  solemn  scenes  of  bcripture, 
were  forced  to  paint  still-life,  in  order  to  avoid  the  temptation, 
into  which  many  of  them  were  drawn,  of  descending  to  still 
lower  subjects — drunken  boora,  riotous  soldiers,  and  alehouse 
glories.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the  people,  who  turn  with  affected 
disgust  from  the  Silenus  or  nymphs  of  better  schools,  cherish 
with  delight  the  low  vice  of  the  later  Dutch  school,  simply,  be- 
cause it  is  "so  true;"  as  if  real  depravity  were  not  far  more 
dangerous  in  art  than  ideal  wickedness ;  as  if  Hemskerck's  sots 
were  not  quite  as  disgusting  as  Bubens'  demons. 

Among  the  Dutch  painters  who  were  content  with  narrow 
subjects,  the  painters  of  architecture  and  perspective  take  a  re- 
spectable place.  Charles  patronised  the  best  of  them,  the 
younger  Steenwyck,  who  enjoyed  an  equal  reputation  with  his 
father's,  and  improved  upon  his  style.  His  subjects  were  chiefly 
the  interiors  of  churches  and  large  buildings ;  and  these  he 
painted  in  strong  lights,  often  with  torch-light  effects.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  King  by  Vandyck,  for  whose  pictures  he 
sometimes  painted  architectural  backgrounds,  and  who,  in  re- 

*  For  instance,  in  a  good  piece  bj  that  artist,  now  in  the  Louvre,  representing 
our  Lord  at  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mar/. 
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turn,  drew  his  portrait.  He  was  born  in  1589,  and  was  in 
England  in  1629.  He  died  in  London,  and  his  widow,  retam- 
ing  to  Amsterdam,  made  her  fortune  by  painting  in  the  same 
style  as  her  husband.  There  are  several  of  his  pieces  in  this 
country,  and  five  at  the  Louvre. 

The  last  of  the  Dutch  painters  who  came  to  England,  and 
who,  if  not  patronised  by  Charles,  sold  him  two  or  three  of  his 
works,  was  a  proof  of  the  degradation  of  which  art  is  capable. 
Jan  Torrentius  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1589,  and  began  by 
drawing  chairs,  tables,  glasses,  vases,  and  scenes  of  low  life, 
which  he  executed  with  sufficient  truth  and  finish  to  gain  a 

food  name  and  high  prices.  It  was  not  long,  however,  oefore 
e  became  imbued  with  the  disgusting  doctrines  of  a  society  of 
Adamites,  and  prostituted  his  pencil  to  their  uses.  He  had  at 
least,  as  Walpole  says,  the  merit  of  practising  what  he  preached. 
His  life  was  a  succession  of  profligate  excesses ;  and  his  studio 
the  meeting-house  of  his  licentious  confraternity,  for  whom  he 
produced  pictures  of  the  grossest  obscenity.  To  the  credit  of 
the  authorities  of  Haerlem,  they  determined  to  try  him ;  and 
as  he  stoutly  denied  his  connection  with  the  society,  he  was  put 
to  the  torture,  and  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  twenty 
years.  From  this  he  was  released,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  English  ambassador,  and  escaped  to  London.  Here 
he  resumed  his  old  practices  and  debauched  pencil,  but  met  with 
little  encouragement;  and  returning  to  Amsterdam,  lived  in 
concealment  till  he  died,  in  1640. 

From  the  pettiness  of  the  Dutch  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
Italians,  is  a  most  agreeable  change ;  but,  unfortunately,  Charles, 
who  admired  their  works  more  than  the  finest  productions  of 
his  Flemish  proteges,  was  unable  to  induce  more  than  one  to 
settle  in  England.  He  invited  Albano,  in  an  autograph  letter ; 
but  in  vain.  Carlo  Maratti,  Komanelli,  and  Simon  Vouet,  all 
declined  his  offers,  though  the  rewards  proposed  were  most 
liberal,  and  Charles'  appreciation  of  Art  was  well  known.  The 
fact  was,  that  England  being  Protestant,  could  afford  but  little 
scope  for  the  genius  of  men  to  whom  art  and  religion  were  in- 
separable, and  who,  in  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged, 
found  a  rich  and  ready  customer.  Even  Rubens  experienced  the 
want  of  a  public  here  for  his  finer  conceptions ;  and,  when  he  had 
given  his  imagination  the  fullest  legitimate  play,  by  making  of 
James  the  First  half  a  saint  and  half  a  demigod,  he  retreated  to 
his  native  land.  The  only  Italian,  then,  whom  Charles  could 
induce  to  come  and  stay  here  was  Orazio  Lomi,  or  Gentileschi, 
and  even  he  found  it  necessary,  as  Vandyck  had  done,  to  try  his 
hand  at  portrait-painting,  but  was  not  successful  in  the  attempt. 
Gentileschi  was  bom  at  Pisa  in  1563,  and  belonged  to  the  third 
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epoch  of  the  Florentine  school.  Though  he  can  scarcely  rank 
with  the  great  masters  that  had  gone  before  him  in  a  school 
which  boasted  of  da  Vinci  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  he  attained 
a  considerable  reputation,  owing  to  the  correctness  of  his  draw- 
ing, the  brilliance  of  his  colouring,  and  the  delicate  sentiment 
with  which  he  treated  his  subjects.  These  he  was  not  very  for- 
tunate in  selecting.  Two  of  his  best  pieces  are  Lot  and  his 
Daughters,  and  Joseph  and  Potiphar^s  Wife.  Everybody  who 
has  been  at  Hampton  Court  will  remember  the  latter,  which 
is  conspicuous  for  the  voluptuousness  of  its  colouring.  But 
his  most  pleasing  piece,  painted,  like  the  other  two,  for  Charles, 
and  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  Repose  in  Egypt.  The  Virgin 
is  seated  on  the  ground,  giving  the  breast  to  the  child ;  while 
Joseph,  worn  out  with  heat  and  fatigue,  is  lying  near  them, 
with  his  head  on  the  pack.  This  picture  was  bought  by  Jabach 
at  the  sale  of  Charles'  galleries,  and  from  him  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Louis  XIV. 

Gcntileschi  had  studied  in  Rome  from  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  stayed  in  Florence,  Genoa,  Turin,  and  Pans ;  and  had,  in 
fact,  achieved  his  reputation  before  coming  to  this  country. 
This,  he  did,  according  to  the  French  biographers,  in  1623; 
but,  as  we  are  told  that  Charles  "invited"  him,  lodged  him  in  the 
palace,  and  employed  him  to  paint  ceilings  at  Greenwich,  we 
can  scarcely  believe  that  he  arrived  before  Charles*  accession. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  he  painted  several  pictures  for  Bucking- 
ham, he  must  have  been  here  some  time  before  the  assassination 
of  the  favourite,  in  1628,  probably  in  1626.  However  this  may 
be,  Charles  gave  him  handsome  apartments,  and  a  salary  suffi- 
ciently liberal  to  induce  him  to  settle  here.  He  even  found  it 
worth  while  to  send  for  his  daughter  Artemisia,  from  Naples, 
where  she  was  leading  a  life  of  extravagance,  for  which  she  must 
have  employed  other  resources  besides  her  pencil.  She  was  far 
more  successful  than  her  father  in  portraiture,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  sat  to  her.  Orazio  died  in  1 646  or  7,  and  was  buried, 
says  Walpole,  under  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  Somerset  House. 
It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  his  daughter. 

After  so  long  a  list  of  foreign  artists,  we  may  well  aSk,  what 
our  own  countrymen  were  doing.  There  were,  indeed,  few  who 
rose  above  mediocrity,  and  fewer  still,  who  are  known  out  of  this 
country.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  in  this  reign  only  James 
Hamilton,  who  painted  birds  and  grapes,  and  was  employed  by 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  whose  sons  Philip  and  John 
followed  in  his  steps,  and  have  found  a  place  for  two  of  their 
pieces  in  the  Pinakothek ;  and  Alexander  and  Samuel  Cooper, 
the  miniature  painters.  Their  uncle,  and  master,  John  Hoskins^ 
was  a  good  painter  in  the  same  style,  and  employed  by  Charles^ 
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Peter  Oliver,  the  son  of  Isaac,  is  well  known  for  his  water-colour 
and  Indian  ink  drawings;  and  Henry,  better  known  as  Old 
Stone,  was  "  an  excellent  copyist  of  Vandyck  and  the  Italian 
masters,  having  spent  many  years  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  France. 
He  died  in  1653.*'  Jaraisone  has  been  called  the  Vandyck  of 
Scotland  ;  but,  of  his  title  to  the  name,  we  are  not  competent  to 
speak.  He  drew  a  whole  length  of  Charles,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1633.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Rubens, 
though  it  is  not  known  when  he  went  to  Antwerp,  or  how  long 
he  was  there.  Francis  Barlow,  a  Lincolnshire  artist,  painted 
birds  and  fish,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Charles.  But,  if  England  needs  to  be  redeemed  from  the  impu- 
tation of  sterility  in  Art  in  this  reign,  we  have  only  to  point  to 
William  Dobson  and  Inigo  Jones.  It  would  be  poor  charity  to 
Inigo  to  drag  him  forward  as  a  painter,  though  he  was  sent  to 
Italy  to  study  that  branch  of  art ;  and  drew  one  or  two  mediocre 
landscapes.  We  have  undertaken  to  speak  of  painters  only,  and 
must  leave  the  joiner^s  apprentice,  who  built  Whitehall,  to  other 
hands.  But  William  Dobson,  "  the  English  Tintoret,"  far  more 
truthfully  the  English  Vandyck,  deserves  a  high  place  among 
Charles'  clients. 

Walking  one  day  along  Snow  Hill,  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck, 
then  a  successful  painter,  making  a  large  income,  caught  sight 
of  a  picture  in  a  shop  window,  and  stopped  to  look  at  it.  It  was 
worth  a  second  look,  nay,  it  was  worth  the  trouble  of  going  into 
the  shop  and  asking  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist.  Having 
found  these  out.  Sir  Anthony,  with  a  love  of  adventure,  de- 
termined to  visit  the  painter.  He  went  to  the  address  given, 
mounted  flight  afler  flight  of  steps  in  an  old  house,  in  a  poor 
neighbourhood,  and  in  an  ill-furnished  room  found  a  starving 
painter  behind  his  easel.  The  handsome  face,  with  long  ac- 
quiline  features,  and  the  look  of  care  in  the  large  dark  eyes, 
made  their  impression  on  the  successful  Court  painter.     His 

fenerous  heart  felt  for  a  fellow-artist  in  distress ;  and  he  offered 
ira  the  hand  of  fellowship.  The  obscure  painter  was  William 
Dobson,  the  son  of  a  poor  gentleman  of  good  rank  at  St  Albans, 
who,  to  gain  his  bread,  had  been  bound  apprentice  to  Robert 
Peake,  a  picture-seller  near  Holborn  Bridge.  Peake  was  a  bad 
artist,  but  a  good  royalist,  and,  in  afler  years,  wielded  his  sword 
with  better  success  than  his  pencil,  fought  for  the  King,  defended 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Basing-house,  and  was  knighted 
at  Oxford  in  1645.  Dobson  was  bom  in  Holborn  in  1610,  and 
from  Peake  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting ;  and  is  said 
to  have  studied  later  under  Francis  Cleyn.     But  though  he 

i rained  little  by  the  instruction  of  the  loyal  picture-dealer,  he 
earned  in  his  shop  the  works,  if  not  the  words,  of  great  masters ; 
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and  the  grandeur  of  Titian,  and  the  elegance  of  Vandyck,  taught 
their  copyist  the  best  parts  of  their  art.  Sir  Anthony  found  him 
worthy  of  his  generosity,  took  him  from  his  wretched  lodging, 
and  supplied  him  with  the  necessaries  to  pursue  his  occupation 
in  peace.  He  afterwards  introduced  him  to  Charles,  and  Dobson 
was  made.  On  the  death  of  Vandyck,  he  was  appointed  serjeant- 
painter;  and,  in  1642,  accompanied  the  King  to  Oxford,  where 
Charles  and  Prince  Bupert  sat  to  him.  The  young  artist  had 
already  achieved  his  reputation  as  a  portrait- painter,  and  was 
almost  as  great  a  favounte  as  Vandyck.  But  Dobson,  like  his 
friend,  was  extravagant;  and  ere  long  Charles  was  too  em- 
barrassed to  help  him.  Ue  fell  into  debt,  and  was  thrown  into 
prison,  from  which  he  was  released  only  to  die  in  1646,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six.  Had  he  lived  longer,  and  studied  under 
a  good  master ;  still  more,  had  he  visited  Italy,  as  Rubens  and 
Vandyck  had,  there  is  little  doubt  that  William  Dobson  might 
have  taken  his  place  by  the  side  of  those  masters.  As  it  is,  he 
is  the  best  painter  that  England  produced  before  Hogarth.  He 
painted  chiefly  portraits ;  but  his  taste  for  historical  subjects  is 
shown  in  the  manner  in  which  he  grouped  his  sitters. 

There  were  many  other  artists,  English  as  well  as  foreign, 
who  lived  in  this  reign  and  worked  in  this  countiy ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  old  Whitehall  days  Charles  may  have  em- 
ployed several  whom  we  have  not  mentioned.^  We  have  con- 
tented ourselves  with  bringing  forward  the  most  worthy  of 
notice;  and  believe  we  have  shown  that,  whatever  Charles' 
faults  as  a  monarch,  as  an  encourager  of  art  and  cultivator  of 
taste,  he  holds  a  very  high,  perhaps  the  highest  place  in  the 
history  of  our  civilisation. 

'  Sir  Balthasar  Oerbier,  a  Fleming,  who  was  diplomat,  spj,  and  general 
agent,  besides  being  a  miniature-painter,  and  Nicholas  Lauiere,  an  Italian  por- 
trait-painter, employed  by  Charles  to  make  purchases  in  Italy,  abo  the  coief 
conrt  musician,  hare  been  omitted  for  want  of  space. 
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Art.  m. — The  Third  Part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Epliesus,  Now  first  edited  by  W.  Cureton,  M.A.y 
F.R.S.,  Oxford,  at  the  University  Press:  1853. 

Joannes^  Bischof  von  EphesoSj  der  erste  syrische  Kirchenhiatorikerj 
von  J.  P.  Land.    Leyden:  1856. 

Had  the  church  history  of  Bishop  John  of  Ephesus  been  written 
in  any  language  generally  studied  in  this  country,  its  publication 
could  not  have  failed  to  excite  general  attention ;  for  it  is  no 
barren  summary  of  facts,  compiled  from  other  writers,  but  an 
account  of  the  times  in  which  the  author  himself  lived,  and  of 
stirring  events,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  actors.  And 
contemporary  history  has  always  an  interest  distinct  from  the 
actual  importance  of  the  facts  themselves;  for  in  it  familiar  names 
and  persons  again  rise  up  before  us,  but  no  longer  labelled  and 
ticketed  according  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  them  in  subse- 
quent times,  but  as  living  men  and  women,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  their  own  age,  and  busy  actors  in  a  grand  moving  scene, 
tne  issue  of  which  is  still  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  narrator. 
That  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary  is  seldom  to  be  relied 
upon,  follows  indeed  necessarily  from  the  admixture  of  present  in- 
terests, and  hopes  and  fears  inseparable  from  men  still  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  conflict ;  but,  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  the 
proper  counterpoise  to  the  tendency  of  after  ages  to  judge  men, 
not  according  to  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  but  by  ideas  of 
later  origin,  and  by  a  standard  which  may  be  fairly  applicable 
to  the  actors  of  the  historian's  own  times,  but  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  principles  which  really  regulated  the  con- 
duct of  those  about  whom  he  writes. 

And,  besides  this,  the  narrative  of  Bishop  John  occupies  a 
space  previously  unfilled  by  any  original  authority ;  for  no  de- 
tails had  hitherto  reached  us  of  the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the 
reigns  of  Justin  11.,  Tiberius,  and  Maurice.  Of  their  predeces- 
sor Justinian,  who,  to  the  sapience  of  our  wise  King  James  added 
the  superstition  of  a  monk,  we  already  knew  more  than  enough 
in  the  antechamber  tittle-tattle  of  Procopius;  but  thenceforward 
there  was  a  long  blank,  until  Dr  Cureton  exhumed  these  remains. 
Their  writer  was  already  known  in  ecclesiastical  history,  from 
having  been  employed  by  Justinian  to  convert  the  heathen  in 
Asia-Minor,  of  whom  he  baptized  seventy  thousand  in  three  or 
four  years;  and,  subsequently,  a  similar  oflBce  was  intrusted  to 
him  at  Constantinople :  but  in  his  old  ago  he  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  persecution  directed  against  his  party;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  milder  virtues  of  Tiberius  and  Maurice  restrained 
the  fiery  zeal  of  bishops  and  patriarchs,  that  he  found  rest  for 
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his  last  few  years  in  the  capital,  and  set  himself  to  write  a  history  of 
the  church  for  the  use  of  his  Syriac  countrymen.  Of  this  work 
most  has  perished,  but  the  part  preserved  is  that  which  alone  would 
have  much  interest  for  us,  the  record  namely  of  his  own  days. 

The  character  of  the  chatty  and  somewhat  credulous  old  man, 
as  it  appears  in  his  own  pages,  is  such  as  entirely  to  win  our 
sympatny  and  confidence  m  his  truthfulness  and  moderation; 
but  bis  work  is  confused, — for  which,  however,  he  apologises  on 
the  ground  of  part  of  it  being  written  while  he  was  suffering 
persecution,  and  with  his  papers  torn  from  him ;  and  his  judg- 
ment is  not  of  a  very  high  order.  But  the  facts  which  he  de- 
tails are  of  the  greatest  interest — the  troubles  of  the  State  devas- 
tated in  the  East  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Persia,  and  in  the 
West  by  hordes  of  savage  Avars,  who,  after  defeating  Tiberius, 
rode  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  flung  their 
javelins  over  them  in  insolent  defiance;  the  troubles  of  the 
Church,  rent  by  the  Monophysite  controversy  and  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  while  this  dark  pic- 
ture is  relieved  by  the  conversion  of  Nubia  by  a  peaceful  mission, 
in  his  narrative  of  which  John  has  preserved  for  us  the  letters  of 
the  new  converts,  probably  the  first  specimens  of  a  species  of 
literature  now  well  known  oy  the  help  of  missionary  magazines, 
and  really  wonderfully  like  similar  productions  in  the  present 
day.  And,  besides,  the  history  is  everywhere  studded  with  epi- 
sodes, giving  us  strange  pictures  of  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  times,  and  disclosing  to  us  unexpected  facts  respecting  the 
strength  even  then — in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century — of  the 
heathen  element  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  several  of  the  lead- 
ing men  at  court  paying  a  secret  allegiance  to  the  old  pagan 
gods;  and  what  almost  passes  credence,  a  Christian  patriarch 
accused  of  sacrificing  to  Jupiter;  and  a  Christian  mob,  in  pious 
excitement  at  the  news,  threatening  to  burn  their  own  patriarch's 
house  over  his  head  for  screening  his  compeer,  and  actually 
roasting  alive,  under  the  walls  of  the  capital,  two  unhappy  beings 
suspected  of  having  taken  part  in  pagan  rites. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  interesting  nature  of  Bishop 
John's  narrative,  we  are  not  awareof  attention  havingbeing  called 
to  it  until  the  recent  publication  of  Dr  Land's  little  volume,  and 
of  some  letters  in  a  Netherland  newspaper,  detailing  the  con- 
version of  Nubia,  had  made  foreign  scholars,  at  all  events,  aware 
of  the  general  nature  of  its  contents.  Possibly,  the  promise  of 
its  accomplished  editor  to  furnish  us  with  an  English  translation, 
has  made  many  wait  who  would  otherwise  have  set  themselves 
to  master  the  original ;  but,  as  this  promise  has  not  as  yet  been 
fulfilled,  we  purpose  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  an  out- 
line of  the  work. 
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The  volume  published — a  stout  quarto  of  four  hundred  pages 
in  noble  type — is  the  third  and  last  portion  of  a  general  history 
of  the  Church,  beginning,  as  John  tells  us,  with  Julius  Caesar ! 
For,  so  entirely  did  Christians,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  re- 
gard the  emperors  as  their  natural  head,  that  nothing  would 
nave  been  more  alien  from  their  ideas,  than  the  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  their  temporal  and  their  spiritual  authority ; 
and  John,  accustomed  to  see  his  patron  Justinian,  fix  and  un- 
fix by  edict  what  his  subjects  were  to  believe,  evidently  sur- 
rounded even  the  twelve  Caesars  with  much  the  same  religious 
halo  as  that  with  which  the  courtiers  of  Louis  le  Grand  invested 
"  the  most  Christian  King," 

The  part  preserved  commences  with  the  sixth  year  of  Justin 
n.,  A.D.  570,  and  continues  through  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A  J). 
578-82,  down  to  the  fourth  year  of  Mauricius,  a.d.  586.  And 
these  dates  are  the  more  interesting,  because  of  the  importance  of 
knowing  what  the  Christianity  really  was  which  met  the  earnest 
gaze  of  the  young  Mahomet,  as  he  went  with  Khadijah's  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  the  busy  mart  of  Bostra.  Had  a  purer 
faith  existed  there,  he  might  have  died  a  martyr  for  the  truth : 
as  it  is,  he  has  raised  the  strongest  existing  barrier  in  the  East 
against  the  reception  of  Christianity  ;  and  he  has  himself 
ilainly  told  us  what  was  the  obstacle  to  his  conversion  in 
lis  125th  Sura:  ^'O  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  didst  thou  say  unto 
mankind :  Take  me  and  my  mother  for  two  gods,  besides  the 
Lord?" 

And  in  this  deification  of  Mary,  John's  own  party  had  no 
little  share ;  for  he  was  a  Monophysite  ;  and  their  great  watch- 
word was  her  title  of  "  Mother  of  God."  It  may  be  true  that 
the  Alexandrine  school,  in  fighting  for  that  title,  thought  little  of 
Mary,  and  valued  it  only  as  a  symbol  of  the  inseparable  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  But  the  title  was  highly  objec- 
tionable in  itself,  and  naturally  ended  in  Mary's  being  invested 
with  divine  honours. 

In  John's  earlier  days  his  party  was  by  no  means  considered 
heretical ;  they  probably  could  even  count  a  majority  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  East  on  their  side,  and  boldly  claimed  the 
titles  of  "  orthodox"  and  "trinitarians;"  while  they  stigmatised 
their  opponents  as  quaternitarians,  synodites,  dyopltysites,  etc. 
The  Emperor  and  the  court  were  regarded  as  neutral ;  and  Jus- 
tinian evidently  had  no  real  objection  to  their  tenets,  while  Theo- 
dora his  wife,  was  their  open  friend,  and  studded  Constantinople 
with  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  diaconates — institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  sick — in  which  she  placed  colonies  of  Monophysites 
drawn  from  every  province  of  the  empire ;  rightly  judging  that  a 
monastery  is  the  true  home  of  fanaticism,  and  that  each  '^  house" 
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would  do  its  beat  to  keep  the  fire  of  controversy  fiercely  blazing 
in  the  country  whence  its  inmates  were  drawn. 

They  had  good  reason,  too,  for  looking  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  next  reign ;  for  Sophia,  Theodora's  niece  and  wife  of 
Justin,  was  an  avowed  member  of  their  party ;  and  John  tells 
us  that,  when  she  received  the  sacrament,  it  was  at  the  hands  of 
a  Monophysite  chaplain,  Andrew,  and  that  one  "  pearl" — for  so 
the  pieces  of  breacl  were  named — was  always  reserved  under  a 
cloth,  for  the  use,  as  was  supposed,  of  Justin.  And  he  utters  a 
devout  imprecation  againstTheodorus,the  worldly-minded  Bishop 
of  Csesarea,  who  reminded  Sophia  that  Justinian's  last  freak  was 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  unity  of  faith  throughout  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  that  as  he  had  other  nephews,  it  might  be  wise  on 
her  part  to  discontinue  her  opposition  to  the  court  chaplain, 
and  take  the  sacrament  in  ner  uncle's  company.  And  as 
prudence  is  generally  strongly  manifested  in  the  heirs  of  an  un- 
certain crown,  Andrew  was  sent  about  his  business,  and  Sophia 
"  conformed." 

But  the  very  measures  of  Theodora  insured  the  downfal  of 
her  party.  In  a.d.  569,  Justin,  after  tasting  for  five  years  the 
cares  of  empire,  was  attacked  by  a  malady,  which  finally  rendered 
him  unequal  to  discharge  the  duties  of  government ;  for  which, 
indeed,  even  in  his  best  times,  he  had  never  shown  any  remark- 
able fitness ;  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  John  Scho- 
lasticus,  a  wily  Jurist,  with  no  very  great  regard  apparently  for 
matters  of  dogma,  but  entirely  in  earnest  as  regards  the  rights 
of  his  see,  took  the  opportunity  of  crushing  these  troublesome 
monasteries.  His  own  position  was  a  remarkable  one ;  for  Jus- 
tinian, almost  upon  his  deathbed,  had  expelled  Eutychius  from 
the  patriarchal  throne  for  not  bending  to  some  vagary  in  his 
changeful  creed,  and  John,  therefore,  by  church  laws,  was 
but  a  usurper.  He  retained  the  bishopric,  however,  till  his 
death ;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Eutychius  was  restored, 
whose  first  act  was  to  blot  John's  name  from  the  diptychs,  take 
down  his  pictures  from  the  churches,  and  declare  the  years  of  his 
episcopate  simply  null  and  void.  But  his  doubtful  position  did 
not  lessen  the  vigour  of  his  administration ;  and  our  historian 
tells,  in  a  lugubrious  strain,  how  he  broke  the  strength  of  the 
Monophysite  party,  dispersed  their  confraternities,  and  banished 
their  bishops,  curiously  occupying  with  the  details  of  this  struggle 
the  space  of  which  Gibbon  says,  that  ^^the  death  of  Justinian 
restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  reigns 
of  his  successors,  Justin,  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  are  distinguished 
by  a  rare,  though  fortunate,  vacancy  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals 
of  the  East" 

Although  the  history  of  John  is  in  itself  destitute  of  arrange- 
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ment,  it  may  be  divided,  according  to  its  contents,  into  three 
parts ;  of  which  the  first  details  the  sufferings  of  his  party  dur- 
ing the  persecution  which  broke  out  in  the  sixth  year  of  Justin  : 
the  second  narrates  the  internal  dissensions  by  which  the  Mono- 
physites  were  still  farther  weakened ;  while  the  third  is  occu- 
pied with  the  troubles  which,  in  rapid  succession,  happened  to 
the  Empire,  and  in  which  John  piously  sees  the  avenging  hand 
of  Providence. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unexpected  than  the  outbreak  of  the 
persecution ;  for,  until  the  commencement  of  Justin's  mental 
aberration,  he  had  steadily  resisted  all  attempts  of  the  clergy  at 
religious  violence.  Possibly  some  of  the  more  far-seeing  may  have 
feared  its  possibility ;  for  John  narrates  how  a  monk  saw  in  a 
dream  with  waking  clearness  a  row  of  fair  Churches,  on  the  south 
side  of  a  hill,  uprooted  by  the  patriarch ;  and  this  they  inter- 
preted— probably  after  the  event  had  happened — as  signifying 
that  danger  threatened  the  "orthodox"  communities  to  the 
south  of  Constantinople.  The  Patriarch  meanwhile  was  prepar- 
ing his  measures;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  Emperor's 
weakness,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  principal  suffragans  of  his 
party,  and  also  to  the  abbots  and  civil  powers,  with  directions  so 
arranged  that  the  persecution  might  break  out  everywhere  simul- 
taneously ;  and  in  person  at  the  capital,  attended  by  numerous 
bands  of  clergy,  soldiers,  and  policemen,  he  burst  upon  the 
monasteries,  and  compelled  their  inmates  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion at  his  liands,  punished  the  refractory  with  the  scourge  and 
prison, — and  there  were  sad  scandals  as  to  what  happened  to  the 
younger  nuns  there, — tore  down  the  pictures  of  the  Monophysite 
bishops,  and  set  up  in  their  stead  his  own, — a  measure  probably 
of  much  the  same  significance  as  the  setting  up  of  the  arms  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  in  modern  churches ;  and,  finally,  put  his 
own  creatures  in  each  house  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Ana  when 
all  things  were  smooth,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press to  pay  a  state  visit  to  the  monasteries,  where  they  received 
the  sacrament  from  him,  and  made  rich  gifts. 

These  general  measures  were  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party,  which  the  historian  details  in  a 
series  of  most  interesting  episodes.  We  read,  for  instance,  of 
two  married  ladies  of  the  highest — one  even  of  princely — rank, 
who,  after  despising  threats  of  confiscation  and  death,  were 
brought  to  submission  by  being  sent  to  a  nunnery,  where  their 
hair  was  clipped  close,  their  dress  the  black  monastic  robe,  and 
strict  orders  given  to  employ  them  in  the  most  menial  offices. 
Doubtless  the  gentle  sisters  and  ye  superioure  found  a  pleasing 
and  withal  edifying  diversion  in  ingeniously  torturing  two  high- 
born heretics  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and^  at  all  eventSy 
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the  patriarch  had  not  mistaken  his  instruments,  for  the  ladies 
Juliana  and  Georgia  very  soon  expressed  their  readiness  to  em- 
brace any  creed  which  their  holy  father  might  propose. 

But  court  ladies,  after  all,  were  but  small  game  for  the  patri- 
archal eagle,  and  his  more  serious  efforts  were  directed  against 
the  Monophysite  bishops.  But  his  very  measures  prove  how 
little  he  really  was  influenced  by  doctrinal  views.  For  having 
collected  them  at  his  palace  from  their  different  sees,  under  pre- 
tence of  drawing  up  articles  of  mutual  union,  he  allowed  them, 
on  thirty- six  consecutive  occasions,  to  officiate  with  him  in  the 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  when  he  had  thus  lulled 
them  into  a  false  security,  he  suddenly  pronounced  their  orders 
invalid,  and  required  that  they  should  submit  to  reconsecration 
at  his  hands.  In  vain  they  appealed  to  his  own  repeated  admis- 
sion of  them  to  occupy  the  seats  reserved  for  bishops,  within  the 
communion  rails ;  and  equally  in  vain  was  their  protest  that 
such  a  course  was  to  treat  them — the  "orthodox" — as  if  they 
were  as  bad  as  the  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  whom  the 
Council  of  Nice  required  to  be  rebaptized.  Already  Paul,  Bishop 
of  Aphrodisias,  and  Metropolitan  of  Caria,  had  submittted,  and  so 
earned  for  himself  the  soubriquet  of  the  "double-dyed,"  when  an 
unexpected  obstacle  arose. 

The  merciful  patriarch  had  summoned  to  the  capital  Stephan, 
Bishop  of  Cyprus,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  stout-hearted  man, 
had  addressed  him  at  once  with  arguments,  powerful  indeed,  but 
such  as  are  quite  out  of  date  now ;  when  tne  tables  are  in  fact 
turned,  and  suffragans  excommunicate  their  Metropolitans.  For 
the  Nuntio  who  went  to  summon  him  was  attended  by  twelve 
life  guardsmen  f  excubitores),  who  at  once  gave  Stephan  so  sound 
a  beating,  that  he  vomited  blood,  and  fainted ;  upon  which  four 
pails  of  water  were  dashed  over  him,  and  on  his  returning  to  his 
senses,  the  Nuntio  informed  him  that  his  spiritual  father  at  Con- 
stantinople wished  for  his  presence,  and  trusted  that  he  should 
find  in  him  a  dutiful  son.  The  good  man  replied,  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  tor  him  to  be  anything  else ;  but, 
when  in  full  assembly,  surrounded  by  the  chief  dignitaries  in 
Church  and  State,  John  began  the  service  for  his  reconsecration, 
Stephan  broke  out  into  loud  outcries, — "Baptize  rac  again  first, 
before  you  reconsecrate  me  :  for  if  I  am  not  a  bishop,  neither  am  I 
a  Christian ;"  and  rushing  from  the  church  he  burst  into  Justin's 
presence,  and  told  his  griefs.  The  Emperor's  indignation  was 
extreme,  and  an  imperial  edict  forbad  for  ever  the  repetition  of 
80  great  an  outrage ;  and,  though  John,  by  a  discreet  use  of  the 
patriarchal  revenues,  soon  managed  to  get  the  decree  put  out  of 
the  way,  yet  Stephan  had  so  well  employed  his  time  as  to  have 
secured  the  imperial  favour,  and  finally  returned  safe  to  Cyprus, 
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carrying  with  him  signal  proofs  of  Justin's  favour  in  orders  for 
the  remission  of  certain  objectionable  taxes. 

This  failure  so  greatly  moderated  the  patriarch's  measures,  that 
he  even  offered  the  Monophysite  bishops  the  choice  of  the  vacant 
sees  if  they  would  only  enter  into  communion  with  him.  But 
they  firmly  refused ;  and  when  the  more  commonplace  arguments 
of  imprisonment  and  threats  of  death  had  failed,  wearied  out  with 
their  obstinacy,  he  finally  banished  them  to  different  monasteries, 
in  the  Xenodocheia  of  which — originally  built  for  the  hospitable 
entertainment  of  strangers — he  found  fitprisons,and  in  the  monks 
gaolers  willing  to  second  his  arbitrary  proceedings  :  and  our  his- 
torian, who  was  himself  one  of  the  imprisoned  bishops,  found  also, 
to  his  annoyance,  that  his  cell  was  already  peopled  with  count- 
less hosts,  who  showed  him  as  little  mercy  as  tne  monks,  and  whose 
abundance  doubtless  is  the  true  reason,  in  spite  of  the  arguments 
of  learned  scholiasts,  why  two  at  least  of  the  monasteries  at  Con- 
stantinople were  called  "  the  convents  of  the  sleepless." 

And,  if  our  historian  describes  these  sufferings  in  their  minutest 
detail — even  to  the  mice  which  made  a  nest  in  the  straw  pillow 
of  the  bed  whereon  he  lav  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot  with  gout 
— with  all  the  pleasure  of  a  martyr,  so  he  has  also  the  pious  grati- 
fication of  telling  how  the  Divine  providence  visited  his  persecu- 
tors. For  both  Patriarch  and  Emperor  were  taken  possession  of 
by  evil  spirits;  and  Justin,  in  fits  of  temporary  insanity,  ran 
about  the  palace,  crowing  and  barking,  and  imitating  the  cries  of 
various  animals,  and  generally  ending  his  diversions  by  furious 
attempts  to  throw  himself  from  the  windows,  until  carpenters  were 
sent  for  to  bar  them  up.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  affectionate 
Empress  saw  her  consort's  malady  in  a  different  light ;  for  "  she 
felt  that  it  was  sent  by  the  wise  decree  of  Heaven,  in  order  that 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  might  be  administered  solely  by  herself." 

But  unfortunately,  a  terrible  war  broke  out;  for  Chosroes, 
the  Persian  King,  determined  to  act  upon  Justinian's  principles, 
and  establish — they  are  the  historian's  own  words — the  unity  of 
the  faith  throughout  his  realm.  Accordingly,  this  apt  scholar 
commanded  the  Christians  of  his  portion  of  Armenia  to  build  a 
fire-temple  :  but  they,  in  their  stupidity,  could  not  see  that  what 
was  a  duty  in  Justinian  was  equally  a  duty  in  a  Magian,  and 
assembling  in  arms,  defeated  a  Marquis,  sent  with  two  thousand 
horse  to  superintend  the  building,  and  dispatched  his  head  to  the 
nearest  Koman  general.  A  seven  years'  war  followed,  in  which 
the  advantage  was  at  first  on  theRoman  side,  but  finallythe  weak- 
ness of  a  despotic  government  showed  itself  in  unjust  suspicions 
of  its  successful  generals,  and  a  divided  authority  in  the  camp 
soon  caused  a  victorious  army  of  100,000  Romans  to  melt  away^ 
and  Chosroes  remained  master  of  both  Armenias. 
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It  was  from  the  Catholicus  of  Dovin,  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
Armenia,  that  John  obtained  his  information  ;  for  early  in  the 
contest  he  fled  with  many  of  his  chief  clergy  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Justin,  and  a  spacious  house 
and  sufficient  revenues  assigned  for  his  use.  And  his  story  of 
the  rising  of  Armenia,  and  the  bold  determination  of  the  people 
to  support  their  own  convictions  as  something  far  more  valuable 
than  tne  unity  of  the  faith,  is  told  with  freshness  and  spirit. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  trouble  which  harassed  the  heaven- 
sent Empress :  for,  in  Europe,  the  Avars  formed  even  a  more 
dangerous  enemy.  Expelled  by  the  Turks  from  their  homes  in 
the  East,  Justinian  had  encouraged  them  to  settle  in  the  north- 
western portions  of  his  dominions,  intending  to  use  them  against 
his  other  foes  :  but,  after  having  destroyed  for  him  the  Gepidae, 
they  extended  their  empire  from  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  became  too  strong  for  the  wily  arts  of  the  weak 
despots  of  Eastern  Rome. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Justin,  as  Gibbon  tells, 
had  endeavoured  to  overawe  the  simple  minds  of  their  ambas- 
sadors by  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  state  ceremonial,  and  had  so  se- 
cured peace  at  least  for  some  years  :  but,  having  established  them- 
selves on  the  Danube,  they  now  dispatched  a  second  embassy, 
requesting  that  carpenters  and  masons  might  be  sent  to  build  for 
their  Chagan  a  palace  like  the  glorious  dwelling  of  the  Caesars. 
With  so  flattenng  a  request  who  could  refuse  compliance? 
Artizans,  therefore,  famea  for  their  skill,  are  sent  to  tne  Avar 
court,  and,  on  their  arrival,  are  commanded — to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Danube.  In  vain  they  refuse; — to  save  their  own 
heads  the  bridge  is  built,  and  Thrace  is  quickly  overrun  by  the 
Avar  arms :  Tiberius,  in  endeavouring  to  check  them,  is  sur- 
prised and  overcome,  and  their  hordes  advance  to  the  very  walls 
of  the  capital*  Towns  and  villages,  churches  and  monasteries, 
are  pillaged  without  discrimination ;  and  finally,  Sirmium,  the 
bulwark  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  after  a  three  years'  siege  fell, 
and  the  Emperor  purchased  peace  by  an  ignominious  tribute. 

These  misfortunes  obliged  Justin  to  seek  for  some  abler  hand 
to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state ;  and  in  choosing  Tiberius  in  pre- 
ference to  his  own  relatives,  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  repair 
the  misfortunes  of  his  reign.  And  in  this  wise  choice  he  was 
encouraged  by  Sophia :  for  Tiberius  was  as  handsome  as  he 
was  good  and  brave,  and  his  appointment,  therefore,  met  with 
her  fullest  concurrence.  But,  when  at  Justin's  death,  Tiberius 
was  proclaimed  Augustus,  and  the  populace  in  the  circus  de- 
nianaed  the  name  of  her  with  whom  he  shared  the  imperial 
dignity,  he  mentioned — not  the  high-bom  Sophia, — but  a  village 
woman  Ino^  whose  daughter  he  bad  loved  when  he  was  but  a 
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simple  soldier :  and  when  the  maiden  died,  out  of  love  to  her  he 
had  married  her  lonely  and  widowed  mother.  In  his  campaigns^ 
however,  and  as  he  mounted  step  by  step  to  the  imperial  throne, 
she  had  lived  in  retirement,  but  not  forgotten.  An  escort  was 
already  on  its  way  to  bring  her  to  the  capital,  and  when  at- 
tended by  senators  and  bishops,  she  was  led  into  the  circus,  the 
Yeneti  saluted  her  as  Anastasia,  and  the  Green  faction  as  Helena, 
expressing  thereby  their  hearty  approval  of  his  choice :  and 
henceforward  Sophia,  though  still  surrounded  with  the  splendour 
of  majesty,  found  that  Providence  had  dispensed  with  her  assist- 
ance in  the  government  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

With  the  accession  of  Tiberius  all  persecution  ceased  :  for  al- 
ready, when  only  Caesar,  being  importuned  by  the  Patriarch  to 
1*oin  him  in  his  measures,  he  had  asked,  ^^  Are  then  these  people 
leathen,  whom  you  wish  me  to  persecute  I "  "  By  no  means,** 
was  the  reply.  "Are  they  then  heretics?'*  But  the  answer 
again  was  no.  "  God  forbid  then,  said  the  Caesar,  that  I  should 
persecute  men  who  are  neither  heathens  nor  heretics.'*  A  foolish 
speech  indeed,  pardonable  perhaps  in  a  rough  soldier,  who  had 
nothing  better  to  judge  by,  than  his  simple  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  :  had  he  but  been  a  theologian,  he  would  have  been  aware 
that  the  more  unessential  are  the  points  of  difference  between  two 
parties,  the  more  violent  and  unseemly  is  the  feud. 

We  must  pass  over,  however,  the  history  of  his  reign,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Maurice ;  and  most  certainly  we  shall 
also  omit  John*s  account  of  the  schisms  of  his  party,  whose  six- 
teen subdivisions,  as  enumerated  by  Timothy  in  his  book  on 
"  the  Reception  of  Heretics,"  separated  from  one  another  upon 
the  slenderest  of  grounds,  and  all  finally  merging  in  the  common 
designation  of  Jacobites,  give  us  a  fair  enough  idea  of  the  sort  of 
unity  which  existed  in  the  ancient  Church.  Enough  to  say  that 
Bishop  John  in  these  quarrels  acted  the  part  of  a  discreet  and 
sensible  man,  with  more  moderation  than  usually  fell  to  the  lot 
of  ecclesiastics  in  his  day.  Even  when  offered  the  primacy  of 
his  party,  he  declined,  as  being  well  aware  that  it  would  only  add 
a  seventeenth  subdivision — the  antijohnians — to  those  already 
existing ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  hint  that  the  metaphysical 
subtleties,  which  in  the  sixth  century,  occupied  men's  minds,  were 
not  matters  essential  to  salvation. 

Leaving,  therefore,  these  points,  and  the  many  interesting  and 
even  tragic  episodes  which  abound  in  his  history, — as  that  of  the 
two  thousand  captives  chosen  by  Chosroes  from  among  the  fairest 
maidens  in  the  dominions  he  had  conquered  from  Rome,  to  be  sent 
as  a  present  to  his  fierce  allies  the  Turks,  and  who,  in  their  agony, 
drowned  themselves  in  the  waters  of  the  Tigris — we  shall  de- 
vote the  rest  of  our  space  to  a  few  particulars  regarding  John 
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himself,  and  his  missionary  labours  among  the  heathen,  gathered 
principally  from  his  own  narrative,  but  partly  also  from  the 
pages  of  Abulpharaj. 

We  learn,  then,  that  for  thirty  years,  John  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Justinian,  and  that  in  A.D.  542  he  received  a  commission 
to  convert  the  heathen  in  Asia, — the  special  designation  of  the  pro- 
vince of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital,  and  which  consisted  of 
Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia.  Justinian's  object  was  doubtless  prin- 
cipally a  political  one ;  for  surrounded  by  barbarian  hordes,  he 
feared  lest  his  heathen  subjects  should  make  common  cause  with 
the  invaders,  while  as  Christians  they  would  be  bound  to  him  by 
the  surest  ties.  Of  these  heathen,  the  head  quarters  was  a  famous 
idol  temple  near  Tralles,  and  there  John  commenced  his  attack, 
overthrowing  the  buildings  and  using  the  materials  for  the 
erection  of  a  monastery.  The  demon,  who  had  previously  dwelt 
there,  was  naturally  displeased  at  this  intrusion,  but  his  resistance 
was  of  no  avail ;  for  though  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  threw 
a  workman  or  two  from  the  cliffs  into  the  valleys  below,  they 
never  suffered  more  than  a  few  bruises.  But  John  found  a  far 
more  formidable  opponent  in  the  Bishop  of  Tralles :  for  though 
he  had  taken  care  to  form  his  monastery  into  a  ^'  peculiar,''  for 
which  purpose  he  had  obtained  no  less  than  three  imperial  re- 
scripts, yet,  when  the  bishop  saw  what  a  delightfully  cool  summer 
residence  it  would  make,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  court,  begging 
them  to  procure  it  for  him,  and  finally  started  in  person  to  press 
his  claims  in  Justinian's  presence.  To  Constantinople  John 
followed  him,  but  not  before  success  had  crowned  his  labours : 
for  during  his  four  years  of  missionary  enterprise,  he  had  baptized 
seventy  thousand  persons,  and  buOt  for  their  use  ninety-six. 
churches;  forty  of  which  he  had  erected  with  funds  obtained 
from  the  new  converts,  while  the  cost  of  the  rest  was  defrayed 
by  the  Emperor  himself,  who  also  liberally  supplied  the  whole 
with  books,  vestments,  and  altar  furniture. 

What  were  the  means  which  led  to  such  rapid  results  we  are 
not  told,  but  probably  he  used  somewhat  more  convincing  argu- 
ments than  mere  persuasion.  At  all  events,  in  a.d.  546,  we 
find  him  back  again  at  the  capital,  leaving  Deuterius  in  charge 
of  his  neophytes,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Caria.  The  suit 
about  the  monastery  was  decided  in  his  favour,  and  its  possession 
secured  him,  "  together  with  its  three  priories,  one  still  higher 
in  the  mountain,  and  two  below  in  the  valleys,  with  four  and 
twenty  churches  for  the  monks  to  serve : "  and  soon  after  the 
Emperor  charged  him  with  a  new  commission,  to  search  out  all 
secret  heathens  in  the  capital,  of  whom  he  soon  detected  a  large 
number,  many  of  them  occupying  high  places  in  the  state,  patri- 
cians, schoolmasters,  literati,  physicians,  and  jurists ;  nay,  even 
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Phocas,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  was  betrayed  by  his  accomplices, 
and  aware  of  the  fatal  consequences,  took  poison.  But  even  so, 
he  could  not  withdraw  himself  from  the  anger  of  his  persecutory 
who  seized  upon  his  corpse,  and  cast  it  into  a  ditch.  The  rest 
were  assembled  in  a  spacious  church,  and  converted  by  a  sermon 
from  John,  whose  arguments,  however,  were  powerfully  aided 
by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  scourge,  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  hearers*  property ;  and,  lastly,  by  an  edict,  that  "  no  heUen- 
izer,  that  is,  heathen,  should  hold  any  office  in  the  state.** 

Far  more  legitimate  was  the  conversion  of  Nubia ;  for  it  lay 
outside  the  Roman  dominions,  and  no  other  means  was  possible 
but  persuasion.  The  missionary  bishop,  Longinus,  seems  also 
evidently  to  have  won  the  love  of  his  people,  and  spent  among 
them  his  whole  life :  and  the  letters  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Nobades 
and  Alodaei  have  been  fortunately  preserved,  and  are  not  only 
interesting  as  the  earliest  specimens  extant  of  the  letters  of  con- 
verts, but  also  as  pictures  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  times. 

As  the  existence  of  so  large  a  body  of  heathen  at  the  veiy 
scene  of  St  Paul's  labours,  with  so  many  men  of  rank  at  ,the 
capital  still  belonging  to  their  party,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
after  Christianity  had  been  the  religion  of  the  State,  may  seem  a 
thing  incredible,  we  shall  conclude  our  review  with  some  extracts 
from  John  of  a  still  later  date,  and  even  perhaps  more  startling. 

He  tells  us,  then,  in  his  history  of  Tiberius'  reign,  that  in  a.d. 
579,  the  heathens  of  Baalbec,  being  rich  and  numerous,  formed 
the  design  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  few  Christians  in  their 
town,  who  were  equally  obnoxious  for  their  faith  and  their 
poverty.  But  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  reached  the  Emperor's 
ears ;  and,  burning  with  indignation,  ne  sent  thither  an  officer 
already  famous  for  the  severity  with  which  he  had  executed  a 
similar  mission  confided  to  him  by  Justin  against  the  Samaritans, 
who  still  clung  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  and  led  the 
Christians  among  them  a  weary  life.  Nor  did  Theophilus — for 
such  was  his  name — belie  his  reputation ;  for,  on  his  arrival  at 
Baalbec,  he  crucified  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  some 
of  these  under  the  torture  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  pagan 
rites,  not  merely  the  leading  people  of  their  own  district,  but  others 
elsewhere.  Several,  especially  of  the  chief  men  of  Antioch,  were 
compromised,  and  orders  were  sent  for  their  immediate  arrest : 
but  there  was  one  whose  capture  was  of  far  too  much  consequence 
for  Theophilus  to  intrust  it  to  magistrates,  themselves  possibly 
not  disinclined  to  heathenism ;  and  one  of  his  own  trustiest 
officers  was  sent  with  orders  to  seize  "Ruffinus,  the  high  priest 
of  Jupiter."  To  Antioch,  therefore,  the  officer  came,  but  found 
that  Ruffinus  had  gone  upon  a  visit  to  Anatolius,  the  governor 
of  Edessa;   and,  alarmed  at  so  serious  a  turn  of  events^  he 
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demanded  an  armed  escort,  and  accompanied  by  a  member  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  started  for  that  famous  city. 

On  his  arrival,  he  surrounded  Ruffinus'  lodgings,  and  found  a 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter  actually  going  on.  But  his  approach  had  not . 
been  made  so  quietly  but  that  the  assembly  had  become  aware  of 
their  danger  and  dispersed,  except  a  gouty  old  man  and  woman, 
and  Ruffinus  who  had  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart  with  his  own 
sacrificial  knife.  Seizing  the  aged  couple,  they  compelled  them  by 
threats  of  instant  extermination  to  disclose  the  names  of  all  who 
had  been  present  at  the  sacrifice,  and  among  them  was  Anatolius. 
He,  meanwhile,  had  contrived  an  ingenious  alibi :  for  hurriedly 
casing  his  legs  in  leathern  gaiters,  and  thrusting  his  feet  into  his 
thickest  shoes,  he  took  the  dirtiest  road  to  the  bishop's  palace, 
and  arrived  there  looking  as  much  as  possible  like  a  man  just 
returned  from  a  long  journey.  The  bishop's  alarm  was  extreme, 
for  it  was  midnight,  and  the  governor  was  by  no  means  an  at- 
tached member  of  his  flock.  Bat  Anatolius  soon  put  his  mind 
at  ease,  by  assuring  him  that  this  extraordinary  visit  was  due 
solely  to  the  absorbing  interest  he  took  in  questions  of  theology. 
"  Excuse  me,"  said  he,  "your  reverence,  for  thus  disturbing  your 
rest ;  but  I  know  that  your  greatest  happiness  is  in  attenaing  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  your  people ;  and,  as  I  travelled  home  to- 
night, I  had  a  dispute  with  my  companion  about  the  meaning  of 
such  and  such  a  text,  and  have  come  to  ask  your  solution  of  the 
difficulty  while  it  is  fresh  in  my  mind."  Unfortunately  we  are 
not  told  what  was  the  text,  nor  what  commentary  was  consulted 
by  the  bishop  for  its  explanation.  It  was  settled,  however,  to 
the  governor's  satisfaction,  and  with  many  thanks  he  retired. 
But  on  his  way  home,  he  fell  in  with  the  officers  in  quest  of  him, 
and  was  saluted  with  anything  but  a  pleasing  greeting.  "  Come 
with  us  quickly,  my  lord  governor:  we  want  your  highness;  we  set 
such  store  by  you  that  you  must  needs  give  us  ten  talents  bail 
for  your  safe  appearance."  "  Me,"  replied  the  governor,  "  what 
want  you  with  me  ?  I  have  just  been  spending  an  hour  or  two 
in  a  most  interesting  theological  discussion  with  our  holy  bishop." 
"  My  lord,"  they  answer,  "  your  game  is  up ;  your  accomplices 
have  confessed  the  part  you  took  in  Ruffinus'  sacrifice ;  and  so  to 
Antioch  you  must  go  with  the  rest."  He  now  tried  threats,  but 
in  vain;  and  having  given  the  required  bail,  started  for  Antioch. 

But  these  events  at  Edessa,  "  the  blessed,"  as  it  was  always 
called,  and  most  holy  city  of  Abgarus,  were  but  a  trifle  to  what 
followed  at  Antioch.  For  no  sooner  had  the  "depositions" 
arrived,  than  numerous  arrests  took  place,  and  among  them  that 
of  Theodore,  Anatolius'  secretary.  At  first,  he  stoutly  denied 
all  complicity  with  heathen  doings;  but,  after  a  severe  beating, 
confessed  that  be  had  been  present  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  boy  to 
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Jupiter,  held  in  Daphne,  a  suburb  of  Antioch,  and  that  these 
horrid  rites  had  been  attended  among  others  by  Gregory,  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Eulogius,  subsequently  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  The  news  spread  wildly  through  the  city  ;  people 
everywhere  rushed  madly  into  the  streets,  and  cries  rung  through 
the  air,  unfit,  says  John,  for  the  pages  of  history.  The  churches 
were  all  closed,  the  episcopal  palace  locked  and  barred,  while 
Gregory  sat  terror-stricken  within,  listening  to  the  fierce  hubbub 
of  the  mob  which  surrounded  it.  The  holy  chrism  could  not  be 
consecrated — for  the  uproar  took  place  on  the  Thursday  in 
Passion-week,  a.d.  580,  and  the  festival  of  Easter  passed  by 
unobserved.  The  mob  was  at  length,  however,  quieted  by 
promises  that  a  searching  examination  should  be  made,  whi<m 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  depositions,  as  soon  as  they  were 
completed,  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  where,  however,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  hush  the  matter  up,  ^'  for  the  honour  of 
Christianity,  and  that  the  priesthood  might  not  be  slandered 
and  blasphemed." 

But  no  such  motives  were  at  work  to  secure  the  liberation  of 
Anatoli  us,  and,  accordingly,  he  trusted  rather  to  his  own  skill  to 
secure  his  escape.  He,  therefore,  made  a  public  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  summoned  the  magistrates  to  witness  his  devo* 
tions  before  a  picture  of  Christ,  which  he  had  set  up  in  his  house. 
They  came ;  tne  devotions  were  performed  with  the  utmost  fer- 
vour; but,  the  picture  thrice  turned  with  its  face  to  the  wall  during 
their  continuance,  and  was  as  often  restored  hastily  to  its  place. 
This  extraordinary  perverseness  of  the  picture  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  magistrates,  and  led  to  its  examination ;  and  they  found, 
skilfully  introduced  into  the  back,  an  image  of  Apollo,  and  with 
horror  dashed  the  impious  counterfeit  to  the  ground.  And  with 
it  fell  the  last  hopes  of  Anatolius  and  Theodore,  who  were  at 
once  sent  to  the  capital,  there  to  answer  for  their  crimes. 

The  change  of  the  venue  by  no  means,  however,  assured  them 
of  a  fair  trial,  for  the  excitement  was  almost  as  great  there  as  at 
Antioch ;  and  Tiberius,  to  allay  the  ferment,  had  established  a 
mixed  tribunal  of  ecclesiastics  and  laics,  for  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  all  secret  heathens,  without  respect  of  persons. 
But  judicial  proceedings  were  too  slow  to  satisfy  the  passions  of 
the  mob,  and  they  soon  accused  the  judges  of  using  their  powers 
only  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  bribes.  For  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  Tiberius  held  them  in  check;  but,  no 
sooner  had  he  started  for  the  Proconnesus,  than  the  popular  rage 
burst  forth.  A  violent  tumult  arose ;  bands  of  rioters  paraded 
the  town,  and  the  streets  rang  w^ith  the  cries  of — "  Out  with  the 
judges'  bones ;  out  with  the  heathen's  bones ;  Christianity  for 
ever."     Their  numbei*s  soon  swelled  to  more  than  a  hundred 
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thousand  men ;  and  a  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Patriarch,"  first 
directed  their  steps  to  Eutychias*  palace ;  but,  when  in  answer 
to  their  repeated  demands  for  his  bones,  he  declined  to  appear 
before  them  in  person,  and  sent  out  his  chaplain  in  the  vain  nope 
of  allaying  their  violence, — they  called  for  fire  to  bum  his  house 
over  his  head ;  and,  meanwhile,  occupied  themselves  with  beat- 
ing the  chaplain.  A  dispute,  however,  arose  among  them ;  for 
a  church  stood  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  hallowed  by 
some  martyr's  bones ;  and,  while  many  thought  that  burning  the 
bishop  would  fully  atone  for  destroying  church  and  all,  others 
condemned  this  course  as  sacrilege,  and  their  words  at  length 
prevailed,  and  so  the  Patriarch  escaped. 

And  now  they  bent  their  steps  to  the  great  hall  of  Placidius, 
where  the*conunission  helds  it  sittings,  and  where  they  hoped  to 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  patricians  and  high  officers  of  Cnurch 
and  State,  who  formed  its  members.  But  they  had  taken  flight, 
and  the  rioters,  on  bursting  through  the  gates,  found  the  court 
empty.  And  now,  rambling  from  room  to  room,  they  discovered 
no  heathens;  but,  at  length,  a  chamber  stored  with  imperial 
gold.  The  sentinel,  with  good  reason,  terrified  at  their  presence, 
exclaimed,  "  My  masters,  use  no  violence ;  if  ye  want  gold,  see 
here  is  plenty;"  but,  they  fiercely  answered,  "  We  are  no  thieves ; 
we  are  Christians,  assembled  in  Christ's  behalf,  to  avenge  His 
wrongs  upon  the  wicked  heathen ;  keep  thy  gold,  we  touch  it 
not."  At  length,  in  the  vaults  below,  tney  found  two  prisoners, 
the  one,  a  woman,  the  other,  the  son  of  the  hapless  Theodore ; 
and,  delighted  at  having  at  length  secured  some  victims  of  flesh 
and  blood,  they  dragged  them  to  the  sea-shore,  and  hastily  piling 
around  them  a  heap  of  wood,  commanded  the  public  executioner 
to  set  it  on  fire.  He  firmly  refused;  but  some  zealot  hand  was 
ready,  and,  as  the  pile  burst  into  flames,  they  seized  the  execu- 
tioner, and  tossed  him  into  it ;  but,  more  fortunate  than  the  two 
Erisoners  who  perished  in  the  fire,  he  escaped  with  his  clothes 
lazing,  and  rushing  into  the  sea,  waded  out  of  their  reach,  and 
waited  till  a  new  victim  called  off  their  rage. 

They  found  one  in  the  Consul  Sebastian,  to  whose  residence 
they  next  proceeded,  setting  on  their  way  all  prisoners  free,  and 
crying,  as  they  burst  the  doors — *^Ye  let  heathens  go;  why 
keep  ye  Christians  in  prison  !" — Sebastian  himself  was  suspected 
of  a  secret  liking  for  Jupiter,  but,  he  proved  himself  now  a  man 
of  the  utmost  discretion ;  for  he  at  once  joined  the  mob,  and 
showed  so  much  spirit  in  the  cause,  that  they  even  sent  him  as 
their  spokesman  to  Tiberius,  to  acouaint  him  with  their  doings. 
And  soon  afterwards,  the  rioters  followed  in  his  track,  adding  to 
their  previous  cries,  the  expression  of  the  popular  hatred  against 
the  Arians,  and  demanding  that  the  trials  of  those  suspected  of 
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heathenism,  should  be  held  in  open  court.  Tiberius,  having  no 
choice,  granted  all  they  asked,  and  promised  to  return  in  person, 
to  see  that  the  search  was  strictly  carried  out. 

His  proceedings  are  now  marked  with  the  utmost  prudence ; 
for,  while  on  the  one  hand,  he  gathers  an  armed  force,  he  en- 
deavours, on  the  other,  to  allay  the  ferment  of  men's  minds,  by 
an  equestrian  entertainment  in  the  Hippodrome.  But  this 
attempt  at  compromise  was  not  well  received;  and  the  cries 
which  resounded  there,  were  only  appeased  by  the  Emperor 
rising,  and  promising  that  the  strictest  inquiry  shall  be  made 
into  the  religious  conduct  of  all  suspected  parties.  A  search 
was,  however,  made  after  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob,  and  as 
numbers  of  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  heretics  had  joined  in  the  up- 
roar, for  the  sake  of  plunder,  the  new  Consul  Julian, — for 
Sebastian  was  removed  from  office  until  he  could  clear  his 
Christianity  from  suspicion, — "being,"  as  John  remarks,  "a 
wise  man,  let  them  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  imperial  anger; 
crucifying  many,  and  banishing  more,  while  the  Christians 
escaped  with  at  most  a  scourging,  and  that  more  in  pretence  than 
in  reality."  But,  even  this  was  soon  discontinued  ;  for  a  certain 
storekeeper  being  condemned  to  the  scourge,  cried  out,  that  he 
was  ready  not  merely  to  be  scourged,  but  to  give  his  head  for 
Christ's  sake.  And  the  consul  alarmed  at  the  fanatic  temper  of 
the  mob,  exclaimed,  "  The  man  seeks  martyrdoqi  at  my  hands;" 
and  hastily  proceeding  to  Tiberius,  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant 
a  general  amnesty ;  or,  as  John,  in  the  topsy-turvy  Latin,  with 
which  his  Syriac  is  richly  adorned,  calls  it  an  induglentia. 

And,  at  length,  Tiberius  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  popular 
will,  and  decreed  the  formal  appointment  of  an  inquisition  to 
search  after  and  punish  all  persons  guilty  of  heathenism.  It 
was  to  sit  with  open  doors,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  state  were 
to  be  members  of  the  court ;  and  whoever  was  absent  at  its 
opening  was  "  to  lose  his  girdle,"  or,  in  other  words,  **  be  stripped 
of  his  office  ;"  for,  as  Chrysostom  tells  us,  "  No  man  could  enter 
the  imperial  presence  without  girdle  and  chlamys."  The  high 
dignitaries  met  therefore  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  deposi- 
tions were  laid  before  them,  and  at  nightfall  they  were  still 
sitting,  "  fasting,"  says  John,  "  and  full  of  grief."  Their  first 
act  was  to  condemn  Anatolius  to  death  ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
punishment  shows  the  cruel  temper  of  the  times  :  for  after  being 
tortured,  he  was  cast  to  the  wild  beasts,  from  whose  claws  his 
lacerated,  but  still  living  body  was  snatched,  and  hung  in  pro- 
tracted anguish  upon  a  cross.  His  secretary,  Theodore,  was  next 
put  to  the  question ;  but  as  his  confession  was  not  considered 
satisfactory,  ne  was  reserved  for  fresh  tortures  the  following  day. 
But  when  the  officers  on  the  morrow  went  to  the  prison,  he  was 
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dead ;  and  strange  ramours  were  whispered  around  the  capital 
as  to  the  means  whereby  his  mouth  was  closed  for  ever.  All 
that  the  council  could  now  do  was  to  vent  its  anger  on  his  corpse, 
which  they  condemned  to  be  burnt,  but  finally  gave  it  an  "  ass' 
burial"  in  a  ditch,  just  outside  the  city  walls. 

And  these  first  victims  served  but  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of 
terror :  for  the  popular  appetite  for  blood  was  roused,  and  every 
day  fresh  informations  poured  in  ;  and  not  merely  were  throngs 
of  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  dragged  to  prison,  but  people  of 
all  ranks  from  Syria  and  Asia  were  summoned  to  answer  to 
charges  of  the  vaguest  kind.  And,  in  the  general  excitement, 
condemnation  followed  quick  and  sure  upon  even  the  least  breath 
of  suspicion  :  nor  did  the  death  of  Tiberius  cause  any  change, 
for  his  successor  Maurice,  continued  the  quest,  and  it  became  a 
recognised  institution  of  the  State.  And  so  the  last  embers  of 
heathenism  were  trodden  out  by  no  gentle  or  Christian  means : 
for  the  punishment  was  to  be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  then 
burnt.  And  what  was  the  general  temper  of  men's  minds,  may 
be  judged  from  the  words  with  which  our  historian  concludes  his 
recital:  ^'For  so,"  he  says,  ^Hhey  received  the  punbhment 
which  they  deserved." 

The  Patriarch  Gregory,  meanwhile  waited  for  his  opportunity, 
and  succeeded  both  in  restoring  himself  to  imperial  favour, 
and  also  in  ingratiating  himself  with  his  flock.  The  charge,  in- 
deed, against  him  of  heathenism,  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
suppressed,  not  only  because  of  the  scandal  to  Christianity,  but 
also,  because,  as  John  says,  ^^  numerous  persons  of  rank  and 
note  were  endangered  thereby ;"  and  the  accusation  of  incon- 
tinence, mentioned  by  Evagrius,  who  accompanied  him  to  Con- 
stantinople as  his  advocate,  was  evidently  untrue.  His  journey, 
however,  cost  him  many  talents,  in  presents  to  the  leading  men  ; 
and  though  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  John  testifies, 
did  not  himself  receive  bribes,  much  money  was  usefully  spent 
in  obtaining  the  goodwill  of  those  who  had  most  influence  over 
him.  And  so,  when  all  expected  daily  that  the  process  would 
be  entered  into,  he  was  honourably  dismissed.  And,  as  he  well 
knew  the  temper  of  his  flock,  he  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
permission  to  build  them — not  a  cathedral,  but  a  hippodrome ; 
returned,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  pantomimists,  ^'  whereat 
many  mocked,  and  said,  will  this  man  build  us  a  house  of  Satan? 
but  others  mourned  and  were  sad." 

Such,  then,  is  the  picture  of  the  sixth  century  in  Church  and 
State,  drawn  for  us  by  a  contemporary  han'd;  and  the  effect  pos- 
sibly may  be  to  make  us  more  contented  with  things  as  they  are, 
instead  of  sighing  after  an  ideal,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  history. 
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Art.  IV. — Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  By  Paul  Kane.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1859. 

"  On  my  return  to  Canada  from  the  Continent  of  Europe/'  says 
Mr  Paul  Kane,  "  where  I  had  passed  nearly  four  years  m  study- 
ing my  profession  as  a  painter,  I  determined  to  devote  whatever 
talents  and  proficiency  I  possessed,  to  the  painting  of  a  series  of 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  North  American  Indians  and  Scenery, 
The  subject  was  one  in  which  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  my  boy- 
hood. I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  hundreds  of  Indians  about 
my  native  village,  then  Little  York,  muddy  and  dirty,  just 
struggling  into  existence,  now  the  city  of  Toronto,  bursting  forth 
in  all  its  energy  and  strength.  But  the  face  of  the  red  man  is 
now  no  longer  seen.  All  traces  of  his  footsteps  are  fast  being 
obliterated  from  his  once  favourite  haunts,  and  those  who  would 
see  the  aborigines  of  this  country  in  their  original  state,  or  seek 
to  study  their  native  manners  and  customs,  must  travel  far 
through  the  pathless  forest  to  find  them."  The  tract  of  countiy 
throuiih  which  our  author  wandered  is  one  full  of  interest  to  the 
philanthropist,  the  naturalist,  and  the  artist.  Taking  Toronto 
for  a  starting  point,  he  set  out  on  the  17th  of  June  1845,  and 
traversed  the  regions  bordering  on  the  great  chain  of  American 
Lakes — visited  the  Red  River  Settlement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company — passed  through  the  magnificent  prairies  that  stretch 
out  from  the  valley  of  Sascatchawan — crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— followed  the  course  of  the  Columbia  River  to  Oregon 
City — and  turned  northward  to  Puget's  Sound  and  Vancouver 
Island,  "  where,"  he  says,  "  the  recent  gold  discoveries  in  the 
vicinity  have  drawn  thousands  of  hardy  adventurers  to  those  wild 
scenes  among  which  I  strayed  alone,  and  scarcely  meeting  a 
white  man,  or  hearing  the  sound  of  my  own  language."  We 
propose  to  follow  the  record  of  the  author's  wanderings,  and  to 
indicate  such  points  as  are  likely  to  interest  our  readers. 

The  sketches  of  scenery,  the  legends  and  traditions  of  wild 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  story  of  personal  perils  from  "  Blackfeet 
and  buffaloes,"  might  form  the  ground-work  for  another  song  like 
**  Hiawatha."  In  Mr  Kane's  jottings  they  are  set  before  us  fresh — 

"  With  the  odours  of  the  forest, 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 
With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers, 
With  their  frequent  repetitions. 
And  their  wild  reverberations. 
As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains.' 
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No  doubt  "  nature  and  human  nature,"  as  seen  in  this  vohime, 
are  not  half  so  pleasing  and  attractive  as  in  the  octo-sjilabic 
verses  of  Mr  Longfellow,  but  they  are  described  more  truly. 
Those  ideas  of  pastoral  simplicity,  pure  morality,  domestic  peace, 
and  profound  religious  feelings  which,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  lead 
all  men  "  to  look  upwards  and  spread  out  the  wings  of  his  soul," 
are  rudely  set  aside  when  the  prying  eyes  of  travellers  look  at 
them,  as  they  really  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  cul- 
ture. The  worship  of  "  The  Great  Spirit,"  which  poetry  regards 
as  the  peaceful  expression  of  the  innate  religion  of  nature,  is  seen 
to  be  only  the  crouching  of  superstition  before  the  god  like  unto 
itself,  formed  under  that  consciousness  of  guilt  which  lies  in  the 
depths  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  while  the  pictures  of  a  home-life 
of  comfort  and  quiet  enjoyment  in  the  great  wilderness  have  a 
place  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  The  reality  reveals  to 
us  cruelty,  and  crime,  and  poverty  in  miserable  wigwams. 

Mr  Kane  reached  Sturgeon  Bay,  on  Lake  Huron,  by  Simcoe 
and  Orillia,  and  hired  an  Indian  to  take  him  in  his  canoe  to 
Penetanguishene.  After  paddling  all  night  they  reached  this 
place  in  time  to  get  the  steamer  to  Owen's  Sound.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Saugeen,  a  village  about  forty  miles  to  the  west,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  a  large  assemblage  of  Indians.  On  reaching 
Saugeen,  he  found  the  Indians  "  holding  a  camp  meeting,  with 
its  usual  accompaniments  of  boisterous  singing  and  praying, 
under  the  superintendence  of  six  or  seven  Methodist  preachers." 
Neither  the  meeting  nor  the  missionaries  appear  to  have  been 
very  attractive  to  our  author.  The  influence  of  the  latter  for 
good  is,  however,  indirectly  shown  when  he  refers  to  the  chief 
Wah-pus,  "  The  Rabbit."  "  He  resides  at  Owen's  Sound,  and 
was  formerly  as  much  renowned  for  his  unconquerable  fierceness 
and  intemperance  as  he  is  now  for  his  temperance  and  wisdom. 
This  change  in  his  character  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
the  Methodist  missionaries,  whose  church  he  has  joined."  Dur- 
ing the  ten  days  spent  among  the  Indians  at  Saugeen,  the  artist's 
peculiar  talents  were  brought  into  full  action  by  taking  portraits 
of  the  leading  chiefs.  On  his  return  to  Owen's  Sound  he  hired 
a  canoe,  laid  in  provisions,  and  set  sail  with  a  companion,  for  the 
Manitoulin  Islands  in  Lake  Huron — "A  labyrintn  of  islands  of 
every  size  and  form,  amounting,  as  is  said,  to  upwards  of  30,000 ; 
and,  both  being  strangers  to  the  navigation,  we  continually  lost 
ourselves  in  its  picturesque  mazes,  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  ever-varying  scenery,  as  we  glided  along  in  our  light  canoe. 
We  fished  and  hunted  for  fourteen  days,  almost  unconscious  of 
the  lapse  of  time  so  agreeably  spent."  The  Indian  encam{)ment8 
on  those  lovely  islands  are  invariably  in  painful  contrast  with  the 
wouderously  rich  natural  beauty  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are 
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formed.  "The  wigwaras  are  made  of  birch-bark,  stripped  from 
the  trees  in  large  pieces,  and  sewed  together  with  long  fibrous 
roots ;  when  the  birch  tree  cannot  be  conveniently  had,  they 
weave  rushes  into  mats,  called  Apuckway,  for  covering,  which 
are  stretched  round  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bark,  upon  eight 
or  ten  poles  tied  together  at  the  top,  and  stuck  in  the  ground  at 
the  required  circle  of  the  tent,  a  hole  being  left  at  the  top  to 
permit  the  smoke  to  go  out.  The  fire  is  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  lodge,  and  the  inmates  sleep  all  around  with  their  feet  to- 
wards it.  These  lodges  are  much  more  comfortable  than  one 
would  at  first  suppose  from  their  loose  appearance ;  that  is,  as 
far  as  warmth  is  concerned.  The  filth,  stench,  and  vermin  make 
them  ahnost  intolerable  to  a  white  man ;  but  Indians  are  invari- 
ably dirty,  and  it  must  be  something  very  terrible  indeed  which 
will  induce  them  to  take  half  an  hour's  trouble  in  moving  their 
lodge.     As  to  removing  the  filth,  that  is  never  done." 

An  annual  gathering  of  more  than  two  thousand  Indians  on 
the  great  Manitoulin  Island  afibrded  Mr  Kane  full  scope  for  the 
exercise  both  of  pen  and  pencil.  Picturesque  savages  were  will- 
ing, for  a  bit  of  tobacco,  to  sit  to  the  artist,  and  others  were  ready 
to  recite  stories  of  love  and  jealousy,  illustrative  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  assembled  chiefs.  Here  are  some  glimpses  into 
the  {)ast  life  of  Shawwanossoway — "  He  with  his  face  to  the 
west" — the  great  medicine  man,  whose  venerable  appearance 
attracted  the  regards  of  the  artist : — 

"  There  dwelt  many  years  before,  on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  great 
lakes,  a  band  of  Ojibbewajs.  Among  them  was  a  family  consisting 
of  a  father  and  mother,  with  a  grown-up  son  and  daughter,  the  latter 
named  Awh-mid-way,  or,  *  There  is  music  in  her  footsteps ;'  she  ex- 
ceeded in  beauty  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  was  eagerly  sought  in 
marriage  by  all  the  young  warriors  of  her  nation.  It  was  not  long 
before  Muck-e-tick-enow,  or  '  Black  Eagle,'  renowned  for  his  prowess 
in  battle  and  the  chase,  had,  by  his  assiduities,  won  her  undivided 
afFcetions;  nor  did  she  conceal  from  him  this  favourable  state  of  her 
feelings,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  her  people,  she  had 
unhesitatingly  extinguished  the  blazing  bark  which  he  had  sent  float- 
ing down  the  stream  that  glided  past  her  lodge,  and  thus  acknow- 
ledged him  as  her  accepted  lover.  Confident  of  possessing  her  heart, 
he  directed  all  his  endeavours  to  the  propitiation  of  her  parents,  and 
eagerly  sought  how  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  they  would  un- 
dergo in  relinquishing  a  daughter  so  dearly  loved.  For  this  purpose 
he  departed  on  a  long  and  distant  hunt,  and  while  straining  every 
faculty  of  his  mind  and  body  in  collecting  trophies  and  presents 
wherewith  to  conciliate  them,  and  show  his  entire  devotion  to  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  adoration,  their  evil  destiny  brought  Shawwanossoway, 
then  a  great  war  chief,  in  all  the  pride  of  manly  strength  and  vigour, 
to  their  camp,  on  his  return  from  a  war  excursion,  in  which  he  had 
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greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  spread  his  fame  far  and  wide,  as 
the  terror  of  his  enemies  and  the  boast  of  his  friends. 

'^  Having  heard  of  the  transcendent  charms  of  Awh-mid-way,  he 
presented  himself  before  her,  girded  with  the  scalps  of  his  enemies, 
and  loaded  with  other  trophies  of  victory.  No  sooner  did  he  behold 
her  than,  overcome  by  her  charms,  he  devoted  himself  to  her  service, 
and  endeavoured  by  every  art  that  the  most  passionate  love  could 
dictate  to  win  her  regard.  He  recounted  the  numerous  battles  ho  had 
won,  the  enemies  he  had  slain ;  he  displayed  the  reeking  iBcalps  he 
had  torn  from  the  defeated  enemy, — warriors  who  had  been  the 
terror  of  his  nation  ;  he  named  the  many  chiefs  who  had  sued  to  him 
for  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  plied  every  artifice  to  win  the  goodwill 
of  her  parents,  wlio,  proud  of  what  they  considered  their  daughter*s 
superb  conquest,  listened  to  him  with  delight,  and  urged  her,  by  every 
persuasive  argument,  to  accept  so  distinguished  a  chief  as  her  hus- 
band, expatiating  on  the  honour  such  an  alliance*  would  confer  on 
their  family.  Constant,  however,  to  her  first  love,  she  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  the  protestations  of  his  rival,  whose  tales  of  conquest  and 
bloody  trophies  only  excited  her  abhorrence. 

•  •  •  •  * 

'^  The  hndal  canoe  which,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  had 
been  prepared  with  all  the  necessary  stores  to  convey  the  betrothed 
pair  on  a  month's  excursion  together,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  mar- 
riage ceremony,  was  already  lying  upon  the  beach.  Night  had  come 
— the  nuptial  feast  was  prepared — the  last  she  was  to  partake  of  in 
her  father's  lodge — when  lo !  the  bride  was  missing,  and  consterna- 
tion usurped  the  place  of  gaiety  in  the  bridal  throng.  Eagerly  did 
they  seek  her  with  torches  and  shouts  through  the  neighbouring 
forests,  but  no  answering  sound  met  their  ears,  although  the  search 
was  continued  with  untiring  eagerness  till  daylight.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  discovered  that  the  bridal  canoe  was  gone,  and  con- 
cluding that  the  bride  had  availed  herself  of  it  to  aid  her  escape, 
Shaw  wanoss way,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  started  in  pursuit  on 
foot,  following  the  direction  of  the  shore. 

'*  After  proceeding  for  several  hours,  they  caught  sight  of  the  canoe 
and  its  fair  occupant  in  the  distance.  Increasing  their  speed,  they 
reached  a  point  which  the  canoe  must  necessarily  pass  round.  Here 
the  lover  swam  out,  hoping  to  intercept  it.  In  vain  did  ho  endeavour, 
by  every  means  he  could  devise,  to  induce  her  to  stop  and  take  him 
on  board.  Defeated  by  her  resolute  refusal,  and  the  vigour  and  skill 
with  which  she  plied  her  paddle,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
pursuit,  and  return  to  the  shore.  He  had  scarcely  landed,  when  a 
violent  storm,  accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy  rain, 
compelled  the  pair  to  encamp  for  the  night.  Notwithstanding  the 
tempest,  she  continued  her  efforts,  until  the  shades  of  night  hid  her 
from  their  view.  The  clouds  dispersed  with  the  d^-ning  day,  and 
they  continued  their  pursuit  until  they  at  length  espied  the  canoe 
lying  on  the  shore.  Thinking  they  had  at  last  attained  their  object, 
they  quickened  their  steps ;  but,  on  coming  up  to  it,  they  encountered 
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a  troop  of  wolves,  and  their  horror  may  well  be  conceived  on  dis- 
covering the  remains  of  the  being  whom  they  loved  wholly  devoured, 
and  only  to  be  recognised  by  her  torn  and  scattered  garments.  With 
aching  hearts  they  carefully  gathered  her  cherished  remains,  and 
placing  them  in  the  canoe,  returned  to  the  camp,  where  she  was  wept 
and  mourned  over  for  many  weeks  by  her  disconsolate  relatives  and 
friends,  and  buried  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  her  tribe.*' — ^P.  16. 

In  his  grief  Shaw  wanossoway  exchanged  the  tomahawk  of  the 
warrior  for  the  rattle  of  the  medicine  man,  and  was  never  known 
afterwards  to  belie  the  peaceful  character  of  the  prophet  of  his 
tribe.  Thus  blighted  love  is  as  ready  to  throw  itself  into  the 
arms  of  superstition  among  the  wild  Indians,  as  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  civilized  Europe.  Solace  is  sought  in  renouncing  the  vain 
world  I  The  Ii\dian  chief  takes  to  fortune-telling,  and  "  turns 
his  face  towards  the  west."  Count  A.  or  B.  tries  to  hide  him- 
self and  his  disappointment  in  the  cloistered  cell.  The  results  to 
both  and  to  society  are  very  much  the  same.  Even  the  names 
of  both  take  a  resemblance;  for  as  the  Count  "looks  his  last"  in 
the  monastery,  his  wiser  and  braver  friends  outside  think  of  him 
as  they  battle  with  the  world,  or  seek  solace  in  new  love,  only  as 
"  the  man  with  his  face  towards  the  east  !'* 

Sault  St  Marie,  lying  at  the  junction  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  formed  the  next  halting-place.  Thence  they  passed  up 
the  Fox  River  to  an  encampment  of  about  3000  Manomanee 
Indians,  who  were  waiting  to  receive  certain  sums  of  money  from 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  price  of  lands  ceded  to  it. 
Scenes  of  most  revolting  moral  degradation  were  witnessed  on 
their  way.  The  Indian  lust  for  intoxicating  liquors  met  them 
at  every  halting  place.  When  the  government  agents  arrived, 
a  general  council  was  held  under  the  chief  Oscosh — "  the  Bravest 
of  the  Brave." 

"  He  opened  the  council  by  lighting  a  pipe,  and  handing  it  to  all 
present,  each  person  taking  a  whiff  or  two,  and  passing  it  to  the  next. 
The  mingling  clouds  of  smoke  raised  by  each  are  supposed  to  ascend 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  token  of  the  harmony  that  pervades  the 
assembly,  and  to  attest  the  purity  of  their  intentions.  After  this 
ceremony  the  main  business  of  the  council  began :  it  almost  exclu- 
sively consisted  of  complaints  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Government. 
After  several  of  the  minor  chiefs  had  delivered  their  sentiments, 
Oscosh  himself  rose,  and  spoke  for  about  an  hour,  and  a  finer  flow  of 
native  eloquence — seasoned  with  good  sense — ^I  never  heard,  than 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  this  untutored  savage.  Although  a  small 
man,  his  appeafance,  while  speaking,  possessed  dignity ;  his  attitude 
was  graceful,  and  free  from  uncouth  gesticulation.  He  complained 
of  numerous  acts  of  injustice  which  he  supposed  their  great  father, 
the  President,  could  not  possibly  know,  and  which  he  desired  might 
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be  represented  to  him,  through  the  agent,  accompanied  with  a  pipe 
stem  of  peace,  richly  ornamented. 

One  of  the  grievances  he  specified  was,  that  their  money  passed 
through  too  many  hands  before  it  reached  them,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  it  was  thus  lost  to  them.  He  wound  up  his  long  harangue  by 
descanting  upon  the  narrow  limits  in  which  they  were  pent  up,  which 
did  not  allow  them  sufficient  hunting-grounds,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  rights  of  other  tribes.  He  said  that,  like  the  deer  chased 
by  the  dogs,  they  would  have  to  take  to  the  water. 

When  Oscosh  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  head  chief,  his  election  was 
opposed  in  the  council  by  another  chief,  who  insisted  on  contesting 
the  post  of  honour  with  him.  Oscosh  replied,  that  as  there  could  be 
only  one  head-chief,  he  was  quite  willing,  on  the  instant,  to  settle  the 
dispute  with  their  knives,  by  the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other. 
This  proposal  was  declined,  and  his  claim  has  never  since  been  dis- 
puted. This  tribe  is  remarkably  partial  to  gaudy  decorations,  and 
ornament  themselves  with  great  quantities  of  beads,  silver  ornaments, 
and  feathers.   This  passion  for  display  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  men. 

They  are  much  addicted  to  gambling ;  and  I  have  seen  them  com- 
mence playing,  covered  with  highly-prized  decorations,  which  have 
gradually  changed  hands,  as  the  game  proceeded,  until  its  close  has 
left  the  original  possessor  without  a  blanket  to  cover  him.  The  prin- 
cipal despoilers  of  the  Manomanees  are  the  Pottowattomies,  some  of 
whom  make  it  their  business  to  visit  the  Mandmanee  camp  on  a  regu- 
lar black-leg  expedition  at  the  time  the  latter  receive  their  Govern- 
ment pay,  in  order  to  fleece  them  of  whatever  they  can,  and  they 
genersdly  return  home  laden  with  booty.  Liquor,  whenever  they  can 
obtain  it,  is  their  chief  bane,  and  lays  them  more  open  to  the  frau- 
dulent schemes  of  their  despoilers." — P.  32. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  makes  every  eflTort  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to  the  Indians.  But  threaten- 
mgs  and  penalties  are  equally  useless.  There  are  always  at  hand 
men  who  are  willing  to  run  all  risks,  to  set  the  law  at  defiance, 
and  to  disregard  the  claims  of  humanity  and  religion.  "  The 
Indians,"  says  Mr  Eane,  "  had  no  sooner  received  their  money, 
than  a  scene  ensued  that  baffles  description.  Largo  quantities 
of  liquor  immediately  found  their  way  into  the  camp  from  some 
unknown  quarter,  and  the  sad  eflfect  was  almost  instantaneous. 
There  was  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  old  enough  to  lift 
the  vessel  to  its  mouth,  that  was  not  wallowing  in  beastly  drunk- 
enness ;  and  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  a  small  steamer  that 
plies  on  Lake  Winebago  and  the  Fox  River,  to  make  our  escape 
from  the  disgusting  and  dangerous  scene  of  singing,  and  dancing, 
and  fighting,  going  on  around  us." 

After  neariy  six  months'  "  wanderings,"  Mr  Kane  returned  to 
Toronto.  On  the  9th  of  May  1846,  he  set  out  on  the  second 
and  more  important  tour,  to  the  record  of  which  the  greater  part 
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of  the  volume  before  us  is  devoted.  They  started  from  Toronto  for 
Sault  St  Marie,  in  company  with  Governor  Sir  George  Simpson. 
After  leaving  this  place,  they  sailed  up  Lake  Superior  to  the 
island  El  Royal,  rounded  Thunder  Point,  and  entered  the  Kami- 
nistaqueah  niver,  on  which,  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth, 
stands  Fort  William,  a  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
At  Sault  St  Marie,  "Lake  Superior  debouches  into  the  river  St 
Marie,  in  its  course  to  Lake  Huron  :  having,  in  this  part  of  the 
river,  a  considerable  fall,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
it  soon  becomes  a  foaming  torrent,  down  which,  however,  canoes, 
steered  by  practised  guides,  ordinarily  descend  safely,  although 
with  terrific  violence."  "  We  had,"  continues  our  author,  "  a 
fair  wind  until  the  night  of  the  23d,  when  it  came  to  blow  a  gale 
off  Thunder  Point,  a  perpendicular  rock  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high.  Seeing  it,  as  I  then  did,  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  glare  of  the  almost  incessant  flashes  of  lightening,  it  pre- 
sented one  of  the  grandest  and  most  terrific  spectacles  I  had 
ever  witnessed."  They  left  Fort  William  on  the  24th,  and 
reached,  on  the  29th,  the  "  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  thirty- 
six  miles  long — a  name  it  well  deserves.  The  scenery  surround- 
ing us  was  truly  beautiful;  the  innumerable  rocky  islands, 
varying  from  several  miles  in  length  to  the  smallest  proportions, 
all  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  pine." 

"  June  \8t. — ^We  passed  down  the  river  *  Macau,'  where  there  are 
some  beautiful  rapids  and  falls.  Here  we  fell  in  with  the  first  Indians 
we  had  met  since  leaving  the  lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands ;  they  are 
called  '  Saulteaax,'  being  a  branch  of  the  Ojibbeways,  whose  language 
they  speak  with  very  slight  variation.  We  purchased  from  an  Indian 
man  and  woman  some  dried  sturgeon.  The  female  wore  a  rabbit- 
skin  dress.  They  were,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  considered  to  be 
cannibals,  the  Indian  term  for  which  is  Meendigo,  or  '  one  who  eats 
human  fiesb.'  There  is  a  superstitious  belief  among  Indians  that  the 
Meendigo  cannot  be  killed  by  anything  short  of  a  silver  bullet.  I  was 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  a  case  had  occurred  here  in  which 
a  father  and  daughter  had  killed  and  eaten  six  of  their  own  family 
from  absolute  want.  The  story  went  on  to  state  that  they  then  camped 
at  some  distance  off  in  the  vicinity  of  an  old  Indian  woman,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  alone  in  her  lodge,  her  relations  having  gone  out  hunting. 
Seeing  the  father  and  daughter  arrive  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
members  of  the  family,  all  of  whom  she  knew,  she  began  to  suspect 
that  some  foul  play  had  taken  place,  and  to  feel  apprehensive  for  her 
own  safety.  By  way  of  precaution,  she  resolved  to  make  the  entrance 
to  her  lodge  very  slippery  ;  and,  as  it  was  winter,  and  the  frost  severe, 
she  poured  water  repeatedly  over  the  ground  as  fast  as  it  froze,  until 
it  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  smooth  ice,  and,  instead  of  going  to  bed, 
she  remained  sitting  up  in  her  lodge  watching,  with  an  axe  in  her 
hand.     When  near  midnight,  she  heard  steps  advancing  cautiously 
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over  the  crackling  snow,  and  looking  through  the  crevices  of  the  lodge, 
caught  sight  of  the  girl  in  the  attitude  of  listening,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  the  inmate  was  asleep.  This  the  old  woman  feigned  hy  snor- 
ing aloud.  The  welcome  sound  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the 
wretched  girl  than  she  rushed  forward,  but,  slipping  on  the  ice,  fell 
down  at  the  entrance  of  the  lodge,  whereupon  the  intended  victim 
sprang  upon  the  murderess,  and  buried  the  axe  in  her  brains ;  and 
not  doubting  but  the  viilanous  father  was  near  at  hand,  she  fled  with 
all  her  speed  to  a  distance  to  escape  his  vengeance.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Meendigo  father,  who  was  impatiently  watching  for  the  expected 
signal  to  his  horrid  repast,  crept  up  to  the  lodge  and  called  to  his 
daughter ;  hearing  no  reply,  he  went  on,  and,  in  place  of  the  dead  body 
of  the  old  woman,  he  saw  his  own  daughter ;  and  hunger  overcoming 
every  other  feeling,  he  saved  his  own  life  by  devouring  her  remains. 
The  Afeejtdigoea  are  looked  upon  with  superstitious  dread  and  hor- 
ror by  all  Indians  ;  and  any  one  known  to  have  eaten  human  flesh  is 
shunned  by  the  rest,  as  it  is  supposed  that,  having  once  tasted  it,  they 
would  do  so  again  had  they  an  opportunity.  They  are  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  make  their  lodges  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
and  the  children  are  particularly  kept  out  of  their  way ;  however, 
they  are  not  molested  or  injured  in  any  way,  but  seem  rather  to  be 
pitied  for  the  misery  they  must  have  endured  before  they  could  be 
brought  to  this  state.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Indian,  at  least  none 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  would  eat  his  fellow-creature  except  under  the 
influence  of  starvation  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  any  tribe  of  In- 
dians on  the  North  American  continent,  to  whom  the  word  <  cannibal' 
can  be  properly  applied." — P.  58. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  Jane  they  reached  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment, one  of  the  most  important  positions  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company. 

''  Lord  Selkirk,"  says  Mr  Kane,  "  flrst  attempted  to  form  a  settle- 
ment here  in  1811,  but  it  was  speedily  abandoned.  A  few  years 
afterwards  several  Scotch  families,  including  some  from  the  Orkney 
Islands,  emigrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  now  number  about  3000,  who  live  as  farmers  in  great  plenty,  so 
far  as  mere  food  and  clothing  are  concerned.  As  for  the  luxuries  of 
life,  they  are  almost  unattainable,  as  they  have  no  market  nearer  than 
St  Paul's,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles  over 
a  trackless  prairie.  The  half-breeds  are  more  numerous  than  the 
whites,  and  now  amount  to  6000.  These  are  the  descendants  of  the 
white  men  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  employment,  and  the  native 
Indian  women.  They  all  speak  the  Cree  language  and  the  Lower 
Canadian  patois.  They  are  governed  by  a  chief  named  Grant,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indian  tribes.  He  has  presided  over  them 
now  for  a  long  period,  and  was  implicated  in  the  disturbances  which 
occurred  between  the  Hudson  Bay  and  North  West  Companies.  He 
was  brought  to  Canada  charged  with  the  murder  of  Governor  Semple, 
but  no  sufficient  evidence  could  be  produced  against  him. 
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^'Tho  half-breeds  are  a  very  hardy  race  of  men,  capable  of  endaring 
the  greatest  hardships  and  fatigaes ;  but  their  Indian  propensities 
predominate,  and,  consequently,  they  make  poor  farmers,  neglecting 
their  land  for  the  more  exciting  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Their  buffalo 
hunts  are  conducted  by  the  whole  tribe,  and  take  place  twice  a  year, 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  October,  at  which  periods  notice  ia  sent 
round  to  all  the  families  to  meet  at  a  certain  day  on  the  White  Horse 
Plain,  about  twenty  miles  from  Fort  Garry.  Here  the  tribe  is  divided 
into  three  bands,  each  taking  a  separate  route  for  the  purpose  of  fall- 
ing in  with  the  herds  of  buffaloes.  These  bands  are  each  accompanied 
by  about  500  carts,  drawn  by  either  an  ox  or  a  horse.  Their  cart  is 
a  curious-looking  vehicle,  made  by  themselves  with  their  own  axes, 
and  fastened  together  with  wooden  pins  and  leather  strings,  nails  not 
being  procurable.  The  tire  of  the  wheel  is  made  of  buffalo  hide,  and 
put  on  wet ;  when  it  becomes  dry,  it  shrinks,  and  is  so  tight  that  it 
never  falls  off,  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  cart  holds  together." — P.  74. 

Mr  Kane  joined  a  party  of  buffalo-hunters,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  stirring  scenes : — 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  were  visited  by  twelve 
Sioux  chiefs,  with  whom  the  half-bi*eeds  had  been  at  war  for  several 
years.  They  came  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  permanent  peace ; 
but,  whilst  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  in  the  council  lodge,  the  dead 
body  of  a  half-breed,  who  had  gone  to  a  short  distance  from  the  camp, 
was  brought  in  newly  scalped,  and  his  death  was  at  once  attributed 
to  the  Sioux.  The  half-breeds,  not  being  at  war  with  any  other 
nation,  a  general  feeling  of  rage  at  once  sprung  up  in  the  young  men, 
and  they  would  have  taken  instant  vengeance,  for  the  supposed  act 
of  treachery,  upon  the  twelve  chiefs  in  their  power,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  old  and  more  temperate  of  the  body,  who,  deprecating 
so  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  escorted  them  out  of 
danger,  but,  at  the  same  time,  told  them  that  no  peace  could  be  con- 
cluded until  satisfaction  was  had  for  the  murder  of  their  friend. 

"  Exposed,  as  the  half-breeds  thus  are,  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
wild  Indian  life,  their  camps,  while  on  the  move,  are  always  preceded 
by  scouts,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring,  either  for  enemies  or 
buffaloes.  If  they  see  the  latter,  they  give  signal  of  such  being  the 
case,  by  throwing  up  handfuls  of  dust;  and,  if  the  former,  by  running 
their  horses  to  and  fro. 

"  Three  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Sioux  chiefs,  our  scoats 
were  observed  by  their  companions  to  make  the  signal  of  enemies 
being  in  sight.  Immediately  a  hundred  of  the  best  mounted  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and,  concealing  themselves  behind  the  shelter  of  the  bank 
of  a  small  stream,  sent  out  two  as  decoys,  who  exposed  themselves  to 
the  view  of  the  Sioux.  The  latter,  supposing  them  to  be  alone, 
rushed  upon  them,  whereupon  the  concealed  half-breeds  sprang  up, 
and  poured  in  a  volley  amongst  them,  which  brought  down  eight. 
The  others  escaped,  although  several  must  have  been  wounded,  as 
much  blood  was  aflerwards  discovered  on  their  track.    Though  dif- 
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fering  in  very  few  respects  from  the  pure  Indians,  they  do  not  adopt 
the  practice  of  scalping ;  and,  in  this  case,  being  satisfied  with  their 
revenge,  thej  abandoned  the  dead  bodies  to  the  malice  of  a  small 
party  of  Saulteaux,  who  accompanied  them." — P.  80.     .     .     . 

^'  The  Sauiteaax,  although  numerous,  are  not  a  warlike  tribe ;  and 
the  Sioux,  who  are  noted  for  their  daring  and  courage,  have  long 
waged  a  savage  war  on  them,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Saulteaux 
do  not  venture  to  hunt  in  the  plains,  except  in  company  with  the  half- 
breeds.  Immediately  on  their  getting  possession  of  the  bodies,  they 
commenced  a  scalp  dance,  during  which  they  mutilated  the  bodies  in 
a  most  horrible  manner.  One  old  woman,  who  had  lost  several  re- 
lations by  the  Sioux,  rendered  herself  particularly  conspicuous  by 
digging  out  their  eyes,  and  otherwise  dismembering  them." — P.  82. 

*^  At  last  our  scouts  brought  in  word  of  an  immense  herd  of  buffalo 
bulls,  about  two  miles  in  advance  of  us."  ..."  Every  man 
loaded  his  gun,  looked  to  his  priming,  and  examined  the  efficiency 
of  his  saddle-girths. 

"  The  elder  men  strongly  cautioned  the  less  experienced  not  to 
shoot  each  other, — a  caution  by  no  means  unnecessary,  as  such  acci- 
dents frequently  occur.  Each  hunter  then  filled  his  mouth  with  balls, 
which  he  drops  into  the  gun  without  wadding ;  by  this  means  loading 
much  quicker,  and  being  enabled  to  do  so  whilst  his  horse  is  at  full 
speed.  It  is  true,  that  the  gun  is  more  liable  to  burst,  but  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  mind.  Nor  does  the  gun  carry  so  far,  or  so  true ;  but 
that  is  of  less  consequence,  as  they  always  fire  quite  close  to  the 
animal. 

"  The  scene  now  became  one  of  intense  excitement ;  the  huge  bulls 
thundering  over  the  plain  in  headlong  confusion,  whilst  the  fearless 
hunters  rode  recklessly  in  their  midst,  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  at 
but  a  few  yards'  distance  from  their  victims.  Upon  the  fall  of  each 
buffalo,  the  successful  hunter  merely  threw  some  article  of  his  apparel 
— often  carried  by  him  solely  for  that  purpose — to  denote  his  own  prey, 
and  then  rushed  on  to  another.  These  marks  are  scarcely  ever  dis- 
puted ;  but  should  a  doubt  arise  as  to  the  ownership,  the  carcase  is 
equally  divided  among  the  claimants. 

"  The  chase  continued  only  about  one  hour,  and  extended  over  an 
area  of  from  five  to  six  square  miles,  where  might  be  seen  the  dead 
and  dying  buffaloes,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  In  the  mean- 
time my  horse,  which  had  started  at  a  good  run,  was  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  a  large  bull,  that  made  his  appearance  from  behind  a  knoll, 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  and  being  thus  taken  by  surprise,  he  sprung 
to  one  side,  and  getting  his  foot  into  one  of  the  innumerable  badger 
holes  with  which  the  plains  abound,  he  fell  at  once,  and  I  was  thrown 
over  his  head  with  such  violence,  that  I  was  completely  stunned,  but 
soon  recovered  my  recollection.  Some  of  the  men  caught  my  horse, 
and  I  was  speedily  remounted,  and  soon  saw  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  my  good  fortune,  for  I  found  a  man  who  had  been  thrown 
in  a  similar  way  lying  a  short  distance  from  me  quite  senseless,  in 
which  state  he  was  carried  back  to  the  camp. 
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*'  I  again  joined  in  the  pursuit ;  and  coming  up  with  a  large  bnll,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  him  down  at  the  first  fire.  Excited 
bj  mj  success,  I  threw  down  mj  cap,  and,  galloping  on,  soon  put  a 
bullet  through  another  enormous  animal.  He  did  not,  however,  fall, 
but  stopped  and  faced  me,  pawing  the  earth,  bellowing  and  glaring 
savagely  at  me.  The  blood  was  streaming  profusely  from  his  mouth, 
and  I  thought  he  would  soon  drop.  The  position  in  which  he  stood 
was  so  fine  that  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  making  a  sketch.  I 
accordingly  dismounted,  and  had  just  commenced,  when  he  suddenly 
made  a  dash  at  me.  I  had  hardly  time  to  spring  on  my  horse  and 
get  away  from  him,  leaving  my  gun  and  every  thing  else  behind. 

''  When  he  came  up  to  where  I  had  been  standing,  he  turned  over 
the  articles  I  had  dropped,  pawing  fiercely  as  he  tossed  them  about, 
and  then  retreated  towards  the  herd.  I  immediately  recovered  my 
gun,  and  having  reloaded,  again  pursued  him,  and  soon  planted 
another  shot  in  him ;  and  this  time  he  remained  on  his  legs  long 
enough  for  me  to  make  a  sketch.  This  done,  I  returned  with  it  to 
the  camp,  carrying  the  tongues  of  the  animals  I  had  killed,  according 
to  custom,  as  trophies  of  my  success  as  a  hunter." — P.  84. 

The  artist  left  his  half-breed  friends  to  follow  np  the  success  of 
their  first  day's  sport,  and  returned  to  Red  Kiver  Settlement. 
Much  has  recently  been  alleged  against  the  Hudson's  Bay  mo- 
nopoly ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  Icam,  from  an  independent  wit- 
ness, that,  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  Company.  *'  Without,"  says  our  author,  "en- 
tering into  the  general  question  of  the  policy  of  giving  a  mono- 
poly of  the  fur  trade  to  one  company,  1  cannot  but  record,  as  the 
firm  conviction  which  I  formed  from  a  comparison  between  the 
Indians  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  territories  and  those  in 
the  United  States,  that  opening  up  the  trade  with  the  Indians  to 
all  who  wish  indiscriminately  to  engage  in  it,  must  lead  to  their 
annihilation.  For,  while  it  is  the  interest  of  such  a  body  as  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  improve  the  Indians,  and  encourage 
them  to  industry,  according  to  their  own  native  habits,  in  hunt- 
ing and  in  the  chase,  even  with  a  view  to  their  own  profit,  it  is  as 
obviously  the  interest  of  small  companies  and  private  adventurers 
to  draw  as  much  wealth  as  they  possibly  can  from  the  country 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  although  in  doing  so  the  very  source 
from  which  the  wealth  springs  should  be  destroyed.  The  unfor- 
tunate craving  for  intoxicating  liquor  which  characterises  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  terrible  effects  thereby  produced  upon 
them,  render  it  a  deadly  instrument  in  the  hands  of  designing  men. 
It  is  well  known  that,  although  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
strictly  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  it  is  impossible 
to  enforce  them  ;  and  whilst  many  traders  are  making  rapid  for- 
tunes in  their  territories,  the  Indians  are  fast  declining  in  char- 
acter, numbers,  and  wealth,  whilst  those  in  contact  with  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company  maintain  their  nambers,  retain  native 
characteristics  unimpaired,  and,  in  some  degree,  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages which  civihsation  places  within  their  reach." 

Mr  Kane  proceeded  from  Fort  Garry  with  a  party  to  Norway 
House,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Winnepeg.  They  left  Norway 
House  about  the  middle  of  August,  ana,  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchawan  River.  Their 
progress  was  marked  at  one  point  and  another  with  the  peril  and 
excitement  of  buffalo  hunting,  deer-stalking,  shooting  prairie 
antelopes,  and  chasing  wolves.  The  immense  herds  of  buffaloes 
met  in  the  Saskatchawan  prairies  will  remind  the  readers  of  this 
interesting  volume  of  the  dense  deer  herds  which  Livingstone 
met  in  his  African  wanderings.  "During  the  whole  of  three 
days  that  it  took  us  to  reach  £dmonton  House,  we  saw  nothing 
else  but  these  animals  covering  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  ;  and  so  numerous  were  they,  that  at  times  they  impeded 
our  progress,  filling  the  air  with  dust  almost  to  suffocation.  We 
killed  one  whenever  we  required  a  supply  of  food,  selecting  the 
fattest  of  the  cows,  taking  only  the  tongue,  and  boss  or  hump,  for 
our  present  meal,  and  not  burdening  ourselves  unnecessarily 
with  more."  But  "  killing  a  cow"  had  its  attendant  risks.  "  Mr 
Kowand  fired,  and  wounded  a  cow,  which  made  immediately  for  a 
clump  of  bushes ;  he  followed  it,  when  the  animal  turned  upon 
him,  and  bore  him  and  his  horse  to  the  ground,  leaping  over 
them,  and  escaping  among  the  rest.  Fortunately  he  received 
no  hurt  beyond  the  mortification  of  being  thrown  down  and  run 
over  by  an  animal  which  he  felt  assured  he  should  see  roasting 
at  our  evening  camp  fire." 

Mr  Kane  found  much  occupation  for  his  pencil  in  sketching 
the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton  House,  and  in 
taking  portraits  of  Indians,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  barter,  are 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Fort.  "  *  JPotika-poo-tis,'  the 
*  Little  round  man,'  an  Assiniboine  chief,  sat  for  me.  He  was 
well  known  about  the  Fort,  and  was  commonly  called  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  After  relating  various  stories  of  his  war  and 
hunting  exploits,  he,  to  my  great  astonishment,  told  me  that  he 
had  killed  his  own  mother.  It  appears  that  while  travelling, 
she  told  him  that  she  felt  too  old  and  feeble  to  sustain  the  hard- 
ships of  life,  and  too  lame  to  travel  any  further,  and  asked  him 
to  take  pity  on  her  and  end  her  misery,  on  which  he  unhesitat- 
ingly shot  her  on  the  spot.  I  asked  him  whereabouts  he  had 
directed  his  ball.  His  reply  was,  *  Do  you  think  I  would  shoot 
her  in  a  bad  place  T  I  shot  her  here,'  pointing  his  finger  to  the 
region  of  the  heart.  ^  She  died  instantly,  and  I  cried  at  first ; 
but  after  I  had  buried  her  the  impression  wore  off.'  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Indians  look  at  the  softer  sex  with  feelings 
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at  all  resembling  those  entertained  towards  them  in  civihsed  life ; 
in  fact,  thej  regard  them  more  in  the  light  of  slaves  than  as 
companionable  beings.  As  might  be  expected,  this  is  most  evi- 
dent in  their  treatment  of  aged  women,  whom  they  consider  as 
scarcely  fit  to  live." 

On  the  6th  of  October  our  author  set  out  from  Fort  Edmon- 
ton with  a  party  about  to  proceed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  On  their  way  they  were  joined  by  a  Highlander 
named  Colin  Frascr,  who  had  charge  of  a  small  post  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  he  had  resided  for  the  last  eleven  years. 
"  He  had  been  brought  to  the  country  by  Sir  George  Simpson, 
in  the  capacity  of  his  piper,  at  the  time  when  he  explored 
Fraser's  River,  and  made  an  extensive  voyage  through  a  country 
hitherto  little  known,  and  among  Indians  who  had  seen  few  or 
no  white  men.  He  carried  his  pipes  with  him,  dressed  in  his 
Highland  costume ;  and  when  stopping  at  forts,  or  wherever  he 
found  Indians,  the  bagpipes  were  put  in  requisition,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  supposed  him  to  be  a  relation 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  having,  of  course,  never  beheld  so  extraor- 
dinary a  looking  man,  or  such  a  musical  instrument,  which  as- 
tonished them  as  much  as  the  sound  produced.  One  of  the  In- 
dians asked  him  to  intercede  with  the  Great  Spirit  for  him ;  but 
Fraser  remarked,  *The  petitioner  little  thought  how  limited 
my  influence  was  in  that  quarter.'" 

After  enduring  many  hardships  in  their  way  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  party  reached  Boat  Encampment  in  safety,  the 
station  at  which  those  proceeding  south  by  the  Columbia  River, 
first  take  to  boats.  In  fifteen  days  they  arrived  at  Fort  Van- 
couver, having  made  a  journey  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  down  the  river. 

"  Fort  Vancouver,  the  Indian  name  of  which  is  Katchutequa,  or 
*  the  plain,'  is  the  largest  post  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companjr's 
dominions,  and  has  usually  two  chief  factors,  with  eight  or  ten  clerks 
and  200  voyageurs  residing  there.  Our  society  was  also  enlivened 
by  the  addition  of  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  ship  of  war  the 
'  Modeste,'  which  had  been  on  this  station  for  two  years,  and  lay  in 
the  river  opposite  the  establishment.  The  buildings  are  enclosed  by 
strong  pickets  about  sixteen  feet  high,  with  bastions  for  cannon,  at 
the  corners.  The  men,  with  their  Indian  wives,  live  in  log  huts 
near  the  margin  of  the  river,  forming  a  little  village — quite  a  Babel 
of  languages,  as  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  English,  French, 
Iroquois,  Sandwich  Islanders,  Crees,  and  Chinooks.  The  Columbia 
is  here,  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide ;  the 
surrounding  country  is  well  wooded  and  fertile,  the  oak  and  pine 
being  of  the  finest  description.  A  large  farm  is  cultivated  about  eight 
miles  up  the  river,  producing  more  grain  than  the  fort  consumes; 
the  surplus  being  sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Russian 
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dominions.  They  have  immense  herds  of  domestic  homed  cattle, 
which  run  wild  in  unknown  numbers;  and  sheep  and  horse  are 
equally  numerous.  When  first  introduced  from  California,  Dr 
McLaughlin,  the  gentleman  then  in  charge,  would  not  allow  any  of 
the  homed  cattle  to  be  killed  for  the  use  of  the  establishment  until 
their  numbers  had  reached  600,  by  which  means  they  have  multi- 
plied beyond  calculation.  During  the  five  months  of  autumn  and  winter, 
it  rains  almost  continuously,  with  very  little  frost  or  snow.  The 
river,  however,  was  frozen  over  for  a  short  time  during  the  winter  I 
spent  there,  but  it  was  remarked  as  the  coldest  season  ever  ex> 
perienced;  during  the  other  seven  months  the  weather  is  dry  and 
sultry."— P.  171. 

Mr  Kane  was  once  more  in  the  midst  of  Indians,  and  his  ar- 
tistic powers  had  again  full  scope  in  making  sketches  of  "  the 
Flatheads." 

"  The  Chinooks  and  Cowlitz  Indians  carry  the  custom  of  flattening 
the  head  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  of  the  flathead  tribes. 
The  process  is  as  follows:  The  Indian  mothers  all  carry  their  infants 
strapped  to  a  piece  of  board  covered  with  moss  or  loose  fibres  of 
cedar  bark;  and,  in  order  to  flatten  the  head  they  place  a  pad  on  the 
infant's  forehead,  on  the  top  of  which  is  laid  a  piece  of  smooth  bark, 
bound  on  by  a  leathern  band  passing  through  holes  in  the  board  on 
either  side,  and  kept  tightly  pressed  across  the  front  of  the  head, — a 
sort  of  pillow  of  grass  or  cedar  fibres  being  placed  under  the  back  of 
the  neck  to  support  it.  This  process  commences  with  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  and  is  continued  for  a  period  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
months,  by  which  time  the  head  has  lost  its  natural  shape  and  ac- 
quired that  of  a  wedge ;  the  front  of  the  skull  fiat  and  higher  at  the 
crown,  giving  it  a  most  unnatural  appearance. 

'*  It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  extent  to  which  this  is  carried, 
that  the  operation  would  be  attended  with  great  suffering  to  the  in- 
fant, but  1  have  never  heard  the  infants  cr}'ing  or  moaning,  although 
I  have  seen  the  eyes  seemingly  starting  out  of  the  sockets  from  the 
great  pressure.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  lashings  were  re- 
moved, 1  have  noticed  them  cry  until  they  were  replaced.  From  the 
apparent  dulness  of  the  children  whilst  under  the  pressure,  I  should 
imagine  that  a  state  of  torpor  or  insensibility  is  induced,  and  that 
the  return  to  consciousness  occasioned  by  its  removal,  must  be  natu- 
rally followed  by  the  sense  of  pain. 

^'This  unnatural  operation  does  not,  however,  seem  to  injure  the 
health,  the  mortality  amongst  the  fiathead  children  not  being  per- 
ceptibly greater  than  amongst  other  Indian  tribes;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  injure  their  intellect.  On  the  contrary,  the  fiatheads  are  gener- 
ally considered  fully  as  intelligent  as  the  surrounding  tribes,  who 
allow  their  heads  to  preserve  their  natural  shape,  and  it  is  from 
among  the  roundheads  that  the  fiatheads  take  their  slaves,  looking 
with  contempt  even  upon  the  white  for  having  roundheads,  the  fiat- 
head  being  considered  the  distinguishing  mark  of  freedom.** — ^P.  180. 

The  strange  patois  which  the  Chinooks  havo  formed  in  their 
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intercoarse  ^ith  the  English,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  expression 
so  like  what  may  be  heard  any  day  in  Regent  Street,  that  one 
is  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  auiet  hit  at  the  ^^fast"  men  there. 
^'  Their  common  salutation  is  Clak-hoh-ah-yah,  originating,  as  I 
believe,  in  their  having  heard,  in  the  early  days  of  the  far  trade, 
a  gentleman  named  Clark  frequently  addressed  by  his  friends, 
'  Clark,  how  are  you  V  "  This  salutation  is  now  applied  to  every 
white  man,  their  own  language  affording  no  appropriate  expres- 
sion. Their  language  is  also  peculiar  in  containmg  no  oaths, 
or  any  words  conveymg  gratitude  or  thanks."  For  the  details 
of  Chinook  social  and  domestic  life,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  volume  before  us.  They  are  no  doubt  truly  disgusting, 
but  are  not  the  less,  on  this  account,  suggestive  of  the  deep 
degradation  into  which  man  left  to  himself  must  fall,  and  of  the 
loathsome  forms  in  which  this  will  show  itself. 

Having  his  head  quarters  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Mr  Kane  made 
excursions  to  Oregon  City  and  to  Vancouver  Island. 

On  his  way  to  Vancouver  Island  he  visited  an  Indian  burial 
place  on  the  Cowlitz  River.  ^'On  arriving  at  the  place,''  says 
Mr  Kane,  ^^I  found  it  lavisiily  decorated  with  numerous  articles 
of  supp>sed  utility  and  ornament  for  the  convenience  of  the  de- 
funct in  the  journey  to  the  world  of  spirits.  These  articles  con- 
sisted of  blankets,  tin  cups,  pots,  pans,  kettles,  baskets,  bom 
bowls,  and  spoons,  with  shreds  of  cloth  of  various  colours.  One 
canoe,  whicli  was  decorated  more  highly  than  the  rest,  I  ex- 
amined particularly.  All  the  articles  appended  to  it  were  ren- 
dered useless  for  this  world,  by  either  tearing,  or  breaking,  or 
boring  holes  in  them,  the  Indians  believing  that  they  would  be 
made  whole  again  by  the  Great  Spirit.  On  examining  the  in- 
terior of  a  canoe,  I  found  a  great  number  of  ioquas  and  other 
shells,  together  with  beads  and  rings ;  even  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased  was  filled  with  these  articles.  The  body  itself  was 
carefully  enveloped  in  numerous  folds  of  matting,  made  of  rushes. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  lay  a  bow  and  an  arrow,  a  paddle,  a 
spear,  and  a  kind  of  pick,  made  of  horn,  for  digging  the  camas 
roots ;  the  top  of  the  canoe,  immediately  over  the  body,  had  a 
covering  of  bark,  and  holes  were  made  in  the  bottom  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  out." 

Our  author  bade  a  last  adieu  to  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  2d  of 
July,  and  proceeded  up  the  Columbia  River  with  a  numerous 
company.  "  This  river  exceeds  in  grandeur  any  other  perhaps 
in  the  world,  not  so  much  from  its  volume  of  water,  although 
that  is  immense,  as  from  the  romantic  wildness  of  its  stupendous 
and  ever  varying  surrounding  scenery,  now  towering  into  snow- 
capped mountains  thousands  of  feet  high,  and  now  sinking  into 
undulating  terraces  to  the  level  of  its  pellucid  waters."     The 
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Earty  again  reached  Fort  Edmonton  on  the  5th  of  December, 
avin<r  a  second  time  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Boat 
Encampment  and  Jaspar's  House.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
"The  Wanderin<rs"  for  the  details  of  the  progress  up  the  river 
and  across  the  mountains.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
volume  is  found  in  the  pages  which  record  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  this  journey.  In  them  we  have  sketches  of  scenery, 
notices  of  mission  life,  and  pictures  of  Indian  cruelty,  crime  and 
wretchedness,  seldom  of  kindness,  devotedness,  or  love.  Though 
literally  a  "  lodge  in  a  vast  wilderness,"  Fort  Edmonton  does 
not  appear,  from  this  volume,  to  be  a  very  undesirable  residence, 
even  in  so  far  as  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  civilised  life 
are  concerned.  "Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fort,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  upper  surface,  beds  of  hard 
coal  are  seen  protruding,  which  is,  however,  not  much  used,  ex- 
cept in  the  blacksmith's  forge,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  to  be 
admirably  adapted.  Provisions  are  in  the  greatest  plenty,  con- 
sisting of  fresh  buffalo  meat,  venison,  salted  geese,  magnificent 
white  fish,  and  rabbits  in  abundance,  with  plenty  of  good  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  flour.  Outside  the  buffaloes  range  in  thousands, 
close  to  the  fort ;  deer  are  to  be  obtained  at  an  easy  distance." 
The  rest  of  the  winter  was  pleasantly  spent  at  Fort  Edmonton. 
Full  occupation  was  found  in  buffalo  hunting,  in  listening  to  and 
jotting  down  tales  of  Indian  daring  and  cruelty,  and  in  taking 
the  portraits  of  women,  noted  for  their  beauty  of  form,  or  of  chiefs 
who  had  made  themselves  a  name  among  the  tribes  by  their 
prowess  in  hunting  and  in  war.  Mr  Kane  left  Fort  Edmonton  on 
the  12th  of  April,  and  turned  his  face  homeward.  Though  the 
notes  of  this  part  of  the  "  Wanderings  "  are  not  so  full  of  interest 
as  those  already  referred  to,  they,  nevertheless,  contain  many 
new  glimpses  of  Indian  life. 

The  character  of  this  contribution  to  the  literature  of  travel, 
will  be  apparent  from  the  general  criticisms  and  from  the  ex- 
tracts already  given.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts 
and  engravings  printed  in  colours.  These  bear  favourable  testi- 
mony to  Mr  Kane's  skill  as  an  artist.  Perhaps  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  social  degradation,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr 
Kane  walked,  could  have  had  any  other  influences  on  him  than 
such  as  would  tend  to  repress  the  poetry  in  the  artist's  nature. 
The  scenery,  however,  might  have  awakened  into  power  the  vis 
poetica.  Occasionally  his  descriptions  hanker  on  the  edge  of  it ; 
out  with  all  his  readiness  of  hand  as  an  artist,  he  is  not  much  at 
home  in  word-painting.  When  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  on 
the  Columbia  River,  or  in  the  wild  defiles  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, or  in  the  prairies  that  stretch  far  away  from  the  banks  of 
the  Saskatchawan  begin  to  bear  in  upon  him,  and  to  stir  him 
up  to  utterances  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  objects,  he  sud- 
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denly  turns  aside,  and  betakes  himself  to  verj/  plain  narrative. 
Again,  we  should  have  liked  much  more  information  than  the 
author,  from  inability  perhaps,  has  given  us  on  the  Geology  and 
Natural  History  of  the  district  embraced  in  his  "  Wanderings." 

He  has  not  told  us  whether  tlie  desire  to  take  the  portraits  of 
Indian  chiefs,  and  to  carry  home  with  him  articles  illustrative  of 
Indian  social  Hfe,  had  any  stronger  motive  associated  with  it 
than  adventurous  curiosity.     Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  two 
classes  of  readers  who  will  not   fail  to    be  influenced   by  his 
volume.     To  wit,  such,  on  the  one  hand,  as  take  an  interest  in 
watching  the  effects  of  modern  civilization  on  those  wild  tribes; 
and  such,  on  the  other  hand,  as  are  on  the  look  out  for  contri- 
butions from  travellers  in  little  known  regions,  which  may  help 
to  form  that  Philosophy/  of  Travel,  which  has  yet  to  be  put  in  a 
scientific  shape,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  will  ultimately  solve 
all  those  mysteries  touching  language  and  race  which  have  so 
long  been  to  the  ethnologists  fruitful  of  speculations.    The  well- 
informed  reader  will  find  more  things  in  Mr  Kane's  volume  sug- 
gestive of  the  East — of  Egypt  and  of  Nineveh — than  the  pipe 
head,  which,  because  of  its  portrait  of  the  Egyptian   Sphinx^ 
arrested  his  artistic  eye.     The  philosophic  historian  and  linguist 
will  also  find  much  in  it  to  claim  their  attention.     To  the  Chris- 
tian philanthropist,  however,  "  The  Wanderings"  will  be  pain- 
fully interesting.     The  white  man  has,  in  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  trade,  approached  the  red;  but  has  his  influence  in  this  cha- 
racter been  always  of  a  healthful  kindt  Drunkenness  and  fonns 
of  unchastitv,  not  before  known  even  amonff  these  degraded 
races,  have  too  often,  if  not  always,  been  the  result.     The  awful 
effects  of  the  former  stand  boldly  out  in  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
wherever  he  finds  commercial  relations  established  between  the 
white  man  and  the  red.     The  fruits  of  the  latter  are  seen  in  the 
multiplying  of  "  half  breeds,"  until  they  have  grown  so  nume- 
rous as  to  become  a  distinct  tribe.     Deserted  by  their  fathers, 
they  follow  the  habits  of  their  mothers,  while  the  Indian  nature 
appears  to  gain  strength  from  its  cross  with  that  of  the  white 
man.     The  results  in  most  cases  are  a  lawlessness  and  savage 
daring  which  far  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with 
among  the  *^  pure  breeds."      Direct  and  aggressive  Protestant 
missionary  effort,  on  a  large  scale,  is  needed  for  these  Indians. 
And,  if  men  of  the  stamp  of  Eliot  and  Brainerd  go  forth  with  the 
life  of  Christ  strong  in  their  hearts,  and  the  words  of  Christ  on 
their  lips,  we  are  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  our 
author,  that  fruits  will  be  seen  like  to  those  which  Judson  wit- 
nessed among  the  Karens,  which  Livingstone  has  seen  in  Cen- 
tral South  Africa,  and  which  are  at  present  being  plentifully 
realised  in  the  sunny  isles  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
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DALL,  F.R.S.,  and  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  Phil. 
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By  Professor  Forbes,    /rf.,  March  1859,  p.  197. 

25.  Occasional  Papers  on  the  Theory  of  G lacier Sy  now  first  Col- 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  occupation  of  the  human 
family,  physical  causes  of  great  energy,  ana  acting  during  long 
periods  of  time  were,  doubtless,  required ;  but  it  is  a  problem  yet 
unsolved  whether  these  periods  amounted  to  the  millions  of  years 
required  by  the  geologist,  or  were  of  much  shorter  duration, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  laws  different  from  those  now  in  action, 
or  to  quicker  and  more  energetic  processes  than  those  which  we 
now  witness.^ 

During  the  6000  years  which  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the 
creation  of  man,  the  universal  deluge  is  the  only  grand  event 
which  could  have  greatly  modified  the  general  surface  of  the 
earth ;  but  since  that  time  powerful  agents  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  great  changes  have  been  effected  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe.  Floods  of  vast  extent,  as  we  have  had  elsewhere 
occasion  to  remark,  rushing  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  have  swept  over  its  surface,  carrying  with  them  the 
soil  and  the  blocks  of  stone  o\^r  which  they  passed,  and  grinding 
and  polishing  the  rocks  which  they  laid  bare.  Successions  of 
mighty  forests  have  flourished  and  decayed  on  the  same  spot, 
leaving  beneath  strata  of  roots  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation. 
The  seas  have,  in  some  regions,  quitted  their  native  beds ;  and,  in 
others,  invaded  and  destroyed  tne  fields  and  the  habitations  of 
man.     Islands  have  risen  and  disappeared  in  the  ocean.     Earth- 

^  See  this  Journal,  vol.  zxL,  p.  20. 
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quakes  have  shaken  or  overturned  the  mightiest  fabrics  of  human 
wisdom,  shattering  even  the  mountain  crests,  and  dislocating  the 
solid  pavement  of  the  globe.  The  everlasting  hills  have  risen 
above  their  native  lev3,  and  lifted  up  from  the  ocean  the  very 
sea-beach  which  it  had  formed.  Volcanoes  have  buried  whole 
cities  under  their  ashes,  and  covered  with  their  burning  lava  the 
productive  fields  within  its  reach.  Extensive  lakes  have  poured 
out  their  contents,  and  recorded  upon  their  ancient  shores  the 
erosions  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  Huge  masses  of  rock 
have  been  transported  from  their  mountain  crags  to  vast  distances 
in  the  plains  below ;  and  that  element,  with  whose  desolating 
power  we  are  all  familiar,  seems  to  have  once  exercised  a  more 
tremendous  energy  when  it  fell  in  avalanches  of  snow  from  its 
mountain  home,  and  in  the  form  of  glaciers  descended  our  valleys 
with  slackened  pace  but  increasing  power — grinding  the  granite 
flanks  which  embraced  it — crushing  the  forest  trunks  that  opposed 
it^ — poising  on  its  crj'stalline  pinnacles  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and 
carrying  them  along  its  glassy  viaduct  over  valleys  now  smiling 
with  lakes,  and  plains  luxuriant  with  vegetation. 

Among  such  of  these  agents  as  are  in  continual  operation,  the 
glaciers  possess  a  peculiar  interest.  They  have  afibrded  to  the 
traveller  and  the  naturalist  curious  topics  of  research,  and  to  the 
artist  rich  materials  for  his  pencil.  Among  their  moraines  and 
debris  the  mineralogist  has  pursued  his  crystal  chase.  In  the 
solid  ice,  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  snow,  the  botanist  has 
discovered  the  organisations  of  vegetable  hfe,  and  in  the  same 
localities  the  zoologist  has  found  ^^  tnat  the  glacier  is  not  a  desert, 
but  is  inhabited  by  myriads  of  minute  creatures,  not  less  perfect 
in  their  species  than  the  terrestrial  animals  and  those  which 
inhabit  the  waters  of  the  earth.^ 

But,  though  the  naturalists  of  Switzerland,  where  the  glaciers 
have  been  specially  observed  and  studied,  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  work  with  ardour  and  success,  yet  it  is  chiefly  to 
their  exterior  character  and  their  more  obvious  phenomena  that 
they  have  limited  their  attention.  It  is  strange  to  say,  that  it  is 
to  passing  travellers,  and  those  travellers  English,  that  we  owe 
the  earliest  and  the  most  correct  description  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  glaciers,  and  the  best  theory  of  their  formation  and  move- 
ments. And  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  memoii's  and 
treatises  which  have  been  published  by  foreigners,  and  especially 
by  those  who  had  daily  opportunities  of  visiting  the  glaciers  at 
every  season  of  the  year,  and  under  all  the  conditions  of  weather 
and  of  climate,  by  which  they  are  modified.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  indeed,  did  we  not  possess  the  list  of  works  on  Glaciers 

■  Agatsix  Nouveiles  Etudes^  1847,  p.  137. 
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published  by  Agassiz  in  1847,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
memoirs  and  treatises  were  written  on  the  subject,  and  yet  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  statintr,  tliat  it  is  in  the  ff teen  or  twenty 
publications  which  have  appeared  in  England  that  the  best 
account  of  the  glacier  world  is  to  be  found, — the  most  accurate 
descri[)tion  of  its  economy  and  movements,  and  the  most  philoso- 
phical views  of  its  formation. 

As  an  important  branch  of  physical  geography,  the  distribu- 
tion of  glaciers  over  the  globe  is  a  subject  of  primary  interest. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  in  those  mountainous  regions  where  the 
snow  lies  during  the  whole  year  that  a  glacier  can  be  fonned. 
In  such  regions  there  is  a  line  called  the  limit  of  pei^petual  snow^ 
or  congelation,  whose  height  generally  depends  on  the  latitude, 
and  the  distance  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  summer  temperature  of 
the  locality.  In  the  tropical  regions  of  America  and  Asia, — in 
the  Andes  and  lUmalava,  the  height  of  perpetual  snow  varies 
from  15,000  to  18,000*^  or  19,000  feet,  while  in  the  south  of 
Europe  the  same  line  is  found  between  heights  of  8000  and  9000 
feet,  and  in  Norway  between  heights  of  7000  and  5000  feet.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  among  mountains  perennially  capped  with  snow 
that  glaciers  can  be  found  ;  but,  as  a  glacier  is  not  a  mei'e  accumu- 
lation of  snow,  there  may  be  many  lofty  mountains  in  which 
glaciers  do  not  exist ;  and  there  are  certainly  forms,  and  positions, 
and  structures  of  mountains,  as  well  as  conditions  of  climate^ 
which  prevent  their  formation.  If  a  mountain,  for  example,  is 
too  steej)  to  allow  the  snow  to  adhere  to  its  sides,  it  will  not  pro- 
duce glaciers.  In  like  manner,  an  insulated  mountain  will  not 
produce  them,  even  though  it  rises  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.  In  the  Siedelhorn,  for  instance,  there  are  no  glaciers, 
though  it  is  covered  with  snow  during  nearly  the  whole  year, 
while  a  great  number  of  glaciers  are  formed  in  mountains  of 
inferior  height,  such  as  those  which  separate  the  lower  from  the 
upper  glacier  of  the  Aar. 

A  glacier  is  a  mass  of  ice  lying  in  Alpine  valleys,  or  resting 
on  the  flanks  of  mountains.  It  is  produced  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  perpetual  snow  in  the  hollows  of  mountains,  which 
detaches  itself  from  their  summit  and  descends  into  the  valleys.  It 
there  becomes  solid  ice,  which  melts  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  warmer  air,  earth,  and  rains,  of  the  valley,  the  quantity 
melted  being  replaced  from  the  reservoirs  of  snow  in  the  higher 
mountains.  In  order  to  distinguish  a  glacier  from  an  iceberg,  Jrro- 
fessor  Forbes  describes  a  glacier  as  ice  in  motion  under  gravity. 

Although  the  glaciers  which  have  been  well  described  and 
carefully  studied  are  those  which  exist  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  Switzerland,  and  Savoy,  yet  similar  accumulations  of  ice, 
having  the  same  origin,  the  same  structure,  and  the  same  move- 
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ments,  are  found  in  nearly  all  mountainous  countries.  Numerous 
glaciers  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  and  in  those  of  the  Caucasus  and  Altai  range.  M. 
Vigne,  in  his  Travels  in  Kashmir,  has  described  the  glaciers  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Indus,  in  the  territory  of  Little  Thibet. 
Captain  Strachey  has  examined  those  of  the  central  Himalaya, 
at  the  source  of  the  rivers  Pindur  and  Kuphin^e,  where  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow  is  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Dr 
Thomas  Thomson  has  described  numerous  glaciers  which  occupy 
the  valleys  of  the  central  Himalaya,  and  he  mentions  the  glacier 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Bardar  or  Umasi  Pass,  as  probably  the 
largest  that  has  yet  been  described.  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  same  range,  where  Kinchinjunga  rises  to  the  neight  of 
28,178  feet  above  the  sea,  Dr  Joseph  Hooker  observed  the  ice 
descending  from  its  summit,  in  one  unbroken  mass  of  14,000  feet 
of  vertical  height,  to  the  source  of  the  Thlonok  river. 

In  every  part  of  Europe  where  groups  of  mountains  rise  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  glaciers  are  more  or  less  numerous. 
The  average  height  of  this  line  in  the  Alps  is  7200  feet ;  and, 
according  to  Schlagintweit,  includes  ,  glaciers  of  all  kinds,  the 

feat  glaciers  in  the  whole  Alpine  chain  amounting  to  60. 
ccordmg  to  Ebel,  there  are  400  glaciers  in  the  chain  which 
stretches  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  the 
greater  number  of  them  being  six  or  seven  leagues  long,  between 
a  half  and  three-fourths  of  a  league  wide,  and  from  100  to  600 
feet  thick,  and  forming,  if  they  were  all  united,  a  mer  de  glace 
of  130  square  leagues.  According  to  Professor  Forbes,  the  best 
known  and  most  important  glacier  bearing  groups  of  mountains^ 
between  Mount  Pelvoux  and  Monte  Viso,  in  fat.  45%  and  the 
Gross  Glockner  in  Carinthia,  are  those  of  Mont  Blanc,  Monte^ 
Eosa,  the  Bernese  Alps  (Finsteraarhom  and  the  Jungfrau),  and 
the  Oertler  Spitz  in  the  T3rrol ;  and  the  most  considerable  in- 
dividual glaciers,  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni ;  the  Gomer 
glacier  near  Zermatt  (Monte  Rosa);  the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar, 
m  Bernese  Oberland;  the  Aletsch  glacier,  the  glacier  of  the 
Rhone  in  the  Vallais,  and  the  Pasterzen  glacier,  in  Carinthia. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  the  most  important  glaciers  are  those 
in  Norway,  where  two  leading  groups  of  glacier-bearing  moun- 
tains are  found, — the  one  in  the  B^rgenstift,  and  the  other  with- 
in the  Arctic  circle.  M.  Durocher  has  described  the  former,  and 
Professor  Forbes  has  made  observations  on  most  of  them,  and 
compared  their  conditions  and  structure  with  those  of  the  Alps. 
On  the  Fjserlandsfiord,  in  lat.  61°,  there  are  two  important 
glaciers,  one  of  which  terminates  only  105  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  A  fine  glacier,  the  Bondhuusbra^,  occurs  on  the 
Uardanger  Fiord.     The  glaciers  commencing  at  Fondal,  within 
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the  Arctic  circle,  descend  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the 
Jokulsfiord,  in  lat.  70°,  there  is  a  glacier  which  actually  enters  the 
sea,  and  breaks  off  in  miniature  icebergs.  Glaciers  abound  in 
Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland,  and  they  are  found  also 
in  South  America,  in  lat.  47°,  where  the  climate  is  said  to  be 
the  worst  in  the  world. 

As  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  have  been  more  carefully  surveved 
and  studied  than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  we  shall 
consider  them  as  the  proper  representatives  of  the  glacier  system, 
and  proceed  to  describe  the  various  phenomena  which  they  ex- 
hibit to  the  general  observer,  as  well  as  to  the  philosopher. 

Saussure  has  divided  glaciers  into  two  classes,  to  which  all 
their  varieties,  however  numerous,  may  be  referred. 

The  first  class  consists  of  glaciers  which  lie  in  valleys  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  and  which  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains higher  than  themselves. 

The  second  class  consists  of  glaciers  which  are  not  contained  in 
valleys,  but  rest  on  the  declivities  of  mountains. 

M.  Agassiz,  who  has  given  his  sanction  to  this  classification, 
has  added  another  mark  of  distinction,  namelv,  that  the  glaciers 
o{  the  first  class  have  in  general  a  slight  declivity  of  from  3®  to 
10°,  while  the  declivity  of  glaciers  of  the  second  class  is  much 
greater,  and  varies  from  15°  to  50°  and  upwards. 

When  seen  from  above  and  from  a  distance,  a  glacier  re- 
sembles a  long  stream  of  snow,  detaching  itself  from  the  higher 
mountain  peaks,  and  flowing  into  the  valleys  below ;  and  even 
when  we  approach  it  closely,  we  still  believe  that  it  is  a  line  of 
snow,  and  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  an  enormous 
mass  of  ice,  quite  different  in  aspect  from  that  which  is  formed 
on  our  lakes  and  rivers.  The  icy  composition  of  glaciers  of  the 
first  class  is  best  seen  at  their  termination  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lartjc  vallevs  which  contain  them,  as  in  those  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  of  Chamouni,  the  Brenva,  the  Rhone,  the  Lower  Aar,  and 
those  of  Grindelwald.  From  a  vault  of  greenish-blue  ice  annu- 
ally formed,  issues  the  torrent  which  drains  the  valley,  and  is 
increased  by  land  springs  and  by  the  melting  of  the  ice.  At 
this  end  of  the  glacier  masses  of  stones  and  of  rock,  that  have 
been  transportea  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  are  deposited  in 
heaps  or  mounds,  called  moraines,  which  are  named  terminal 
moraines  when  they  lie  in  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier, 
and  mark  the  greatest  limit  of  its  extension.  "  A  glacier,"  as 
Professor  Forbes  remarks,  "  is  seen  to  have  withdrawn  itself  very 
far  within  its  old  limits,  leaving  a  prodigious  barren  waste  of 
stones  in  advance  of  it,  which,  being  devoid  of  soil,  nourishes 
not  one  blade  of  grass.  At  other  times,  the  glacier  pushes  for- 
wards its  margin   beyond  the  limit  which  it  has  ever  before 
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reached,  tears  np  the  ground  with  its  icy  ploughshare,  and 
shoves  forward  tne  yielding  turf  in  wrinkled  folds,  uprooting 
trees,  moving  vast  rocks,  and  scattering  the  walls  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  fragments  before  its  irresistible  onward  march."  At 
this  end  of  the  glacier  the  ice  is  frequently  broken  up  by  cracks 
into  prismatic  masses,  which,  when  meltea  by  the  sun  and  rains, 
take  the  shape  of  pyramids  of  the  most  grotesque  forms. 

On  ascenaing  to  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  the  traveller  is  sur- 
prised by  the  number  of  cracks  or  fissures,  called  crevasses^ 
which  extend  across  it,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  sides.  They  are  oflen  hundreds  of  yards  long  and 
hundreds  of  feet  deep.^  These  cracks,  which  are  seldom  quite 
vertical,  are  found  pnncipally  where  the  declivity  of  the  glacier 
is  great,  and  they  are  most  numerous,  and  occur  in  groups,  round 
the  projecting  points  of  its  bed,  in  the  upper  and  middle  regions 
of  the  glacier.  They  are  sometimes  found  of  great  length,  but 
comparatively  narrower  and  insulated  in  the  middle  of  the  glacier. 
In  many  instances  there  are  few  crevasses,  as  in  that  of  the  Aar, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  glacier  may  be  crossed  in  all  directions. 

In  some  cases  a  glacier  is  cut  up  by  crevasses  into  squares  or 
tropezoidal  blocks,  which  takes  place  ^^  when  a  glacier  of  the 
second  order  descends  over  a  boss  of  granite,  or  a  surface  convex 
in  all  directions.  We  have  then,"  continues  Professor  Forbes, 
^^  radiating  crevasses  combined  with  concentric  ones,  producing  a 
tartan-like  appearance." 

When  the  crevasses  are  rare,  the  surface  of  the  glacier  pre- 
sents numerous  ruisseauxy  or  streamlets  of  limpid  water  of  con- 
siderable volume,  flowing  in  a  shining  channel,  and  exciting  the 
admiration  of  the  observer.  Agassiz  found  one  of  these  upwards 
of  1200  yards  long,  in  a  straight  line.  They  disappear  when  the 
crevasses  are  produced,  as  tne  water  soon  loses  itself  in  their 
depths. 

in  the  parts  of  a  glacier  which  have  little  inclination,  the 
streamlets  we  have  mentioned,  when  collected  into  a  mass,  rush 
into  the  first  fissure  in  their  course,  and  convert  it  into  what  is 
called  a  puit  or  moulin  or  an  open  vertical  shaft,  frequently  of 
immense  depth,  and  generally  circular  or  elliptical.  M.  Agassiz 
has  descended  into  these  pits  to  the  depth  ot  54  feet,  and  found 
water  there,  the  sides  of  the  pit  exhibiting  distinct  traces  of  stra- 
tification, and  also  irregular  fissures. 

On  the  surface  of  several  glaciers  M.  Agassiz  had  found  putts 
or  openings  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  of  Baignoires.  They  are  circular  or  elliptical  holes, 
from  half  a  foot  to  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally  about  3 
feet,  though  sometimes  18  feet  deep.  The  greater  number  of 
'  Some  of  those  in  the  Mer  de  OUce  are  2000  feet  long. 
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them  are  filled  with  water,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  ac- 
cording as  their  bottom  is  covered  or  not  with  gravel.  When 
they  are  again  closed  up  they  occasion  what  is  called  Roses  or 
etoilea  de  glacier^ — glacier  stars.  Their  ice  differs  from  that  of  the 
glacier,  being  formed  in  concentric  layers  round  the  centre  of 
their  circumference,  as  is  seen  in  those  pits  which  are  only  half 
filled  up.  In  one  of  these  pits  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
found  covered  with  small  black  insects,  resembling  Podurse. 

Besides  these  remarkable  openings,  M.  Keller  discovered 
others  not  less  interesting,  which  he  calls  meridian  holes,  and  to 
which,  in  honour  of  the  discoverer,  M.  Desor  has  given  the  name 
of  Kellerlcccher,  These  holes  are  commonly  two  feet  long,  from  a 
foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  deep. 
They  are  all  semicircidar,  having  the  arch  turned  to  the  nortli  and 
the  chord  to  the  south.  Their  bottom  is  covered  with  gravel,  and 
there  is  always  found  on  the  south  side  of  them  a  small  hill  of 
ice,  while  their  greatest  depth  is  on  the  north  side.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  explanation  of  tnem  given  by  M.  Keller : — "  When 
some  portions  of  gravel  accumulate  behind  an  excrescence  or 
elevation  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  the  gravel,  heated  by  the  son, 
sinks  into  the  ice,  and  forms  a  small  nollow  or  miniature  basin. 
As  the  gravel  absorbs  more  of  the  heat  than  the  ice,  it  follows 
that  it  will  be  on  the  side  upon  which  the  sun's  rays  act  longest 
and  with  the  greatest  intensity,  that  this  basin  will  be  wioest, 
and  that  tlie  gravel  will  sink  to  the  greatest  depth.  But  this 
side  must  be  the  north  side,  and  hence  it  is  that  these  basins 
have  their  convexity  turned  to  the  north. 

These  holes  are  called  meridian  holesj  because  they  give  us  a 
rude  meridian  line,  and  may  serve  as  a  compass  to  direct  the 
traveller  in  fogs,  and  tell  him  the  time  of  the  day  when  the  sun 
shines.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  place  his  staff  in  the  hole, 
so  that  it  touches  on  one  side  the  top  of  the  little  hill  of  ice,  and 
on  the  other  the  summit  of  the  arcn.  The  staff  will  then  point 
north  and  south.  A  line  perpendicular  to  this  will  run  east 
and  west,  and  the  point  of  noon  Dcing  known,  the  hour  of  the  day 
may  be  approximately  found  in  sunshine  by  the  angle  which  the 
sun  forms  with  the  meridian. 

Among  other  peculiarities  in  the  surface  of  glaciers,  M.  Agassiz 
mentions  ravines  and  small  lakes.  The  ravines  are  great  excava- 
tions, having  the  form  of  immense  ditches,  and  sometimes  re- 
sembling valleys  of  erosion.  They  are  met  with  near  the  ter- 
mination of  glaciers,  and  the  greater  number  are  dry.  Some 
of  these  in  the  glacier  of  the  Aar  are  upwards  of  a  mile  long. 
The  lakes  occur  near  the  sides  of  glaciers,  where  the  water  is 

frevented  from  descending,  by  the  ice  being  frozen  to  the  soil, 
t  is   a  remarkable  fact,   that   these  small  lakes,   though   in 
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difTerent  glaciers,  empty  themselves  annually  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year. 

The  phenomenon  of  alader  tables  is  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
They  are  huge  and  flat  blocks  of  stone,  resting  upon  high  pedes* 
tals  of  ice,  so  as  to  resemble  a  large  table.  When  one  of  these 
blocks  has  separated  itself  from  a  moraine,  it  first  melts  the  ice 
at  its  margin  ;  but  as  it  protects  the  ice  beneath  it  from  melting 
and  evaporation,  while  the  ice  around  it  disappears,  it  gradually 
rises  till  it  is  poised  on  the  column  upon  whicn  it  rests,  all  the 
ice  around  it  naving  melted  in  summer  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  per 
week.  Agassiz  has  seen  blocks  of  this  kind  20  feet  long  and 
10  or  12  wide ;  and  in  1840  he  observed  one  15  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  high,  detach  itself  from  its  icy  pedestal,  and  slide 
to  a  distance  of  30  feet,  crushing  to  powder  the  ice  over  which 
it  passed.  In  June  1842,  Professor  Forbes  saw,  on  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  one  of  these  tables,  23  feet  by  17,  and  3^  feet  thick.  It 
was  then  easily  accessible  ;  but  as  the  season  advanced,  it  appa- 
rently rose  rapidly,  till,  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  pillar  of  ice  was 
13  feet  high.  About  the  end  of  August  it  slipped  from  its  icy 
column,  and  in  September  it  was  beginning  to  rise  upon  a  newone.^ 

Of  equal  interest  with  these  tables,  and  equally  rare,  are  the 
gravel  conesj  which  are  found  on  the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar, 
and  on  the  great  glacier  of  Zermatt.  They  are  often  so  small  as 
from  5  to  6  inches  nigh,  and  from  7  to  8  inches  at  their  base;  but 
M.  Agassiz  has  seen  them  13  feet  high  and  13  feet  broad.  These 
cones  are  formed  in  the  following  manner.  Gravel  and  earthy 
matter  are  carried  by  the  streamlets  of  water  into  hollows  in 
the  ice,  or  into  the  bottom  of  the  mouliens.  The  ice,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  gravel  above,  is  not  melted,  while  all  the  surround- 
ing ice  disappears  by  evaporation  and  melting.  The  gravel  is 
thus  raised  like  the  table,  and  forms  a  cone,  which,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  formed  of  gravel,  is  in  reality  ice  at  the  core. 
In  the  case  of  the  mouliens,  the  gravel  at  their  bottom  takes  a 
much  longer  time  to  rise  into  a  cone  than  when  it  has  been  depo- 
sited incavities  of  little  depth.' 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  just  described  exhibit  in  a 
striking  manner  what  is  called  the  ablation  of  a  glacier,  or  its 
superficial  waste.  During  the  time  that  the  glacier  table  of  1842 
apparently  rose  on  a  pedestal  13  feet  high,  the  surface  of  the  gla- 
cier must  have  been  lowered  by  the  ablation  of  13  feet  of  ice. 
This  e£fect  takes  place  superficially  during  the  months  between 

'  On  the  immense  glacier  which  descends  from  the  Kinchinjunga,  on  the 
Himalaya,  Dr  Hooker  saw  gigantic  blocks  perched  upon  pinnacles  of  ice,  and 
lias  drawn  one  of  them,  apparently  as  large  as  that  described  by  Professor 
Forbes. — nimalavan  Journals,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134,  135. 

*  Dr  Hooker  observed,  on  the  Kinchinjunga  glacier  already  referred  to,  gravel 
cones  often  twenty  feet  high. — Hmalayan  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 
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spring  and  antumn,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  direct  heat  of  the 
sun,  Dy  the  warmth  of  the  superincumbent  air,  by  the  washing 
of  rains,  which  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  and  by  the 
contact  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  glacier  with  the  warmer  soil, 
and  the  washing  of  the  inferior  streams.  To  these  two  sub- 
glacial  causes  Professor  Forbes  has  given  the  name  of  subsidence ; 
and  he  adds  a  ildrd  cause  to  those  of  ablation  and  subsidence, 
namely,  that,  owing  to  the  natural  slope  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
glacier,  any  point  or  its  surface  must  stand  absolutely  lower  each 
day,  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  whole. 
The  geometrical  depression  of  the  ice  produced  by  these  three 
causes  has  been  measured  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  by  Professor 
Forbes.  In  July  and  August  1846,  he  found  that  tne  daily  ab- 
lation was  3*62  inches,  and  the  daily  subsidence  1*63,  making 
in  all  5*25  inches ;  seven-tenths  of  this  being  the  effect  of  ablation, 
and  three-tentlis  that  of  subsidence.  He  found  it  impossible 
to  estimate  how  much  of  the  subsidence  was  owing  to  the  decli- 
vity, but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  greater  part  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  Owing  to  this  rapid  diminution  of  the  vertical 
thickness  of  a  glacier  in  summer,  the  amount  of  its  waste  must 
determine  the  position  of  the  lower  end  of  it.  To  illustrate  this, 
Professor  Forbes  "  supposes  a  glacier  to  move  along  its  bed  at 
the  rate  of  300  feet  per  annum,  and  imagines  (merely  for  the  sake 
of  illustration)  its  yearly  superficial  waste  to  be  20  feet  for  every 
300  feet  of  its  length,  or  at  the  rate  of  352  feet  per  mile ;  so  that 
the  longitudinal  section  of  a  glacier  has  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and 
however  enormous  be  its  original  thickness,  we  must  at  length, 
after  a  certain  course,  come  to  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
that  the  more  rapidly,  as  the  causes  of  melting  increase' towards 
the  lower  extremity." 

In  a  long  and  very  interesting  chapter,  M.  Agassiz  has  treated 
the  subject  of  ablation,  as  exhibited  at  different  stations  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year  and  hours  of  the  day,  as  influenced  by 
the  situation  and  height  of  the  glacier,  and  by  the  snow  and 
foreign  bodies  with  which  it  may  be  covered.  At  diflFerent  points 
of  the  same  line,  taken  on  the  length  of  the  glacier,  he  found 
the  ablation  to  be  three  and  four  times  greater  at  one  place  than 
at  another ;  the  natural  consequence,  he  thinks,  of  the  moraine. 
These  different  eflFects,  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  strongly 
midulated  line,  have  a  striking  accordance  with  the  real  relief  of 
the  glacier ;  and  hence  he  concludes,  that  the  form  and  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  of  glaciers  are  mainly  the  effect  of  abla" 
tion.  Among  the  more  special  causes  of  ablation,  he  mentions 
the  local  preaominance  of  certain  winds,  and  the  greater  or  less 
rapidity  with  which  the  snow  melts  at  different  places. 

In  treating  of  the  moraines^  or  heaps  of  stones  and  rocks 
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brought  dowTi  by  the  glaciers,  we  referred  only  to  the  terminal 
moraines ;  but  on  the  surface  of  every  glacier  there  are  two  kinds 
of  morainesj  lateral  and  medial.  The  lateral  moraines,  which  are 
formed  on  the  flanks  or  sides  of  a  glacier,  consist  of  stones  and 
rocks  which  fall  or  are  torn  away  from  the  mountain  sides,  with 
which  the  glacier  is  in  contact.  These  stones  or  rocks  are  de- 
tached by  rains,  snows,  avalanches,  and  even  thunder ;  but  the 
most  active  agent  is  the  water,  which,  when  frozen  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  breaks  them  in  pieces.  Stratified  and  fissile  rocks  are 
thus  easily  broken  up,  and  form  the  chief  materials  of  the  mo- 
raines. The  stony  debris  thus  detached  form  lines  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  glacier,  extending  throughout  its  length,  and  not 
mixing  with  one  another.  When  two  separate  glaciers  unite  in 
a  common  valley,  the  two  inner  moraines  unite  also,  and  form 
what  is  called  a  medial  moraine^  running  along  the  axis  or  middle 
line  of  the  glacier.  In  like  manner  three  glaciers  would  produce 
two  medial,  and  four  glaciers  three  medial  moraines.  These  for- 
mations are  beautifully  seen  in  Agassiz's  drawing  of  the  lower 
glacier  of  the  Aar,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Lauteraar 
glacier  with  that  of  the  Finsteraar,  On  the  great  medial  moraine 
thus  formed,  at  a  height  of  7500  feet  above  the  sea,  M.  Agassiz 
erected  his  celebrated  dry-stone  hut,  built  and  roofed  with  the 
stones  of  the  moraine,  in  which  he  received  and  entertained  for  a 
month  numerous  visitors,  while  he  himself  studied  and  explained 
to  his  guests  the  interesting  phenomena  which  he  had  discovered. 

This  hut,  which  was  called  the  Hotel  des  Neuchateloisj  though 
it  sometimes  accommodated  five  or  six  persons,  was  only  12  feet 
long,  6  broad,  and  4  high.  It  rested  upon  pure  ice,  and  was 
floored  with  the  broad  stones  of  the  moraine.  Above  this  floor 
was  laid  a  mattrass  of  grass,  gathered  from  the  side  of  the  gla- 
cier, and  this  mattrass  was  covered  with  a  double  fold  of  wax- 
cloth. The  interstices  between  the  stones  were  filled  up  with 
bunches  of  grass  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  "  hurri- 
canes blew  fearfully  through  the  wall. 

Among  the  numerous  visitors  of  M.  Agassiz  were  Lord  En- 
niskillen,  and  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Trevelyan ;  and  among 
those  who  "  shared  his  habitation,"  and  took  an  active  part  in 
his  labours,  were  Professor  Forbes,  M.  Escher  de  lo  Lintn,  and 
MM.  Desor,  Vogt,  and  Heath — all  whose  names  were  cut  on  the 
surface  of  the  large  block  by  which  the  hut  was  sheltered.  The 
ice  philosophers  prepared  themselves  for  their  work  by  bathing 
every  morning  in  a  large  tub  of  iced  water,  which  the  guides 
placed  every  evening  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  which  in  the 
morning  was  often  covered  with  ice  half  an  inch  thick.  Those 
who  thus  hardened  themselves  could  wear  their  ordinar}'  dresses 
with  impunity,  while  those  who  neglected  the  precaution  shivered 
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with  cold  though  wrapped  in  their  for  cloaks.  The  party  break- 
fasted about  five  o'clock  on  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  the  guides 
on  cheese  soup.  On  returning  at  mid-day  from  their  researches, 
the  philosophers  dined  in  the  open  air  round  the  large  flat  block 
of  stone,  which  served  as  their  table.  Mutton  and  rice,  and  some- 
times goat's  meat-a  meal  of  which  they  never  tired,  formed 
their  dmner,  which  was  followed  by  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar. 
The  party  then  separated,  to  carry  on  their  respective  researches, 
or  to  write  their  notes  and  observations ;  and  when  the  night 
closed  in,  they  returned  to  the  hut,  and,  exchanging  the  light 
dresses  of  the  day  for  good  cloaks  and  furs,  they  drew  the  curtain 
which  served  as  a  door,  and, "  lighting  the  candles,"  retired  to  rest. 

In  rainy  and  snowy  nights,  even  the  deep  sleep  of  fatigue  and 
toil  was  often  disagreeably  disturbed.  The  large  block  of  stone 
with  which  the  hut  was  roofed,  was  so  full  of  fissures,  notwith- 
standing its  enormous  thickness,  that  the  water  penetrated  its 
mass,  and  ran  in  streams  along  its  lower  surface.  "  Whenever," 
says  Agassiz,  "  one  of  these  little  streamlets  encountered  an  in- 
equality, a  cascade  was  formed,  which  awoke  in  an  annoying 
manner  those  who  happened  to  be  under  it.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another,  was  then  seen  rising  up,  and  seizing  a  candle, 
endeavouring  with  his  finger  to  give  another  direction  to  the 
troublesome  rill.  But  soon  recovering  its  first  direction,  it  would 
proceed  to  moisten  the  person  to  the  right  or  the  lefl,  and  thus 
rouse  him  by  dropping  provokingly  into  his  ear  or  mouth.  The 
unfortunate  individual  would  then  get  up  in  his  turn,  and  try  to 
correct  the  course  of  the  water,  or  probably  send  it  to  in)rinkle 
his  companion.  I  remember  one  night  when  the  rills  oi  water 
and  the  cascades  were  so  abundant,  that  change  of  direction  was 
useless  ;  and  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  shut  an  eye,  we  began 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  our  cascades,  by  communicating  to  them 
all  sorts  of  directions." 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  nature  of  glaciers  we 
must  consider  their  origin,  formation,  and  development.  Glaciers 
have  their  origin  in  the  higher  parts  of  mountains.  They  com- 
mence in  the  fields  or  reservoirs  of  powdery  and  crystalline 
snow,  which  occupy  the  shoulders  and  plateaux  of  mountiiins. 
In  its  descent  or  overflow  this  snow  becomes  more  granular,  and 
forms  what  is  called  the  neve  in  Frencli,  and  the^^rn  in  Grerman. 
This  nevi  is  the  true  origin  and  material  of  the  glacier.  Its  lead- 
ing characteristic  is  uniformity  of  appearance,  having  neither 
moraines,  streamlets,  tables,  nor  aiguilles ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  uniformity  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  line  of  the  nev^  where 
the  glacier  or  the  region  of  compact  ice  commences,  with  its 
moraines,  streamlets,  tables,  gravel  cones,  aiguilles,  baignoires, 
and  meridian  holes.     Crevasses  are  so  rare  in  the  weref,  uiat  M. 
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Agassiz  has  walked  more  than  a  league  on  the  nevi  of  Aletsch 
without  meeting  a  single  one,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  its  sur- 
face has  any  of  the  inequalities  of  die  compact  ice.  The  smooth 
neve  is  distinctly  stratified,  consisting  of  horizontal  aimual  layers 
or  beds,  produced  by  successive  snow  falls.  The  stratification 
extends  to  a  great  depth ;  but  in  the  transition  state  of  the  nev6 
into  glacier,  ^^  the  ice-falls  which  produce  them  succeeding  one 
another,"  according  to  Professor  Forbes,  "  at  regulated  inter- 
vals, corresponding  to  the  renewal  of  each  summer^s  activity." 
^^  Stratified  appearance  ceases  at  an  inconsiderable  depth,  the  in- 
terior of  the  mass  being  granular,  and  without  structure  or  bands 
of  any  kind." 

From  the  structure  of  the  nevi  we  come  to  consider  that  of  the 
compact  iccy  which  forms  the  true  glacier, — a  subject  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
essentially  necessary  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  different 
glacier  theories  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  public.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  Gruner,  Saussure,  and  the  early  writers 
on  glaciers,  seem  to  have  never  observed  with  care  the  inner  con- 
dition of  the  compact  ice,  and  that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  peculiar  structure.  Upon  examining  the  side^  of  crevasses, 
where  the  face  of  the  ice  is  exposed  to  great  depths,  several  ob- 
servers discovered  that  it  had  apparently  a  veined  structure 
throughout,  similar  to  the  laminated  structure,  or  slaty  cleavage 
of  rocks,  and  that  these  strata  or  veins  were  vertical,  lying  in 
the  direction  of  the  valley  or  sides  of  tlie  glacier. 

Sir  David  Brewster  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
observed  this  remarkable  structure,  when  examining  the  Mer  de 
Glace  of  Chamouni  on  the  10th  of  September  1814.  "  Where 
the  ice  is  most  perfect,"  he  remarks  in  his  Joumalj  ^^  which  is  on 
the  side  of  the  deep  crevasses,  its  colour  is  a  fine  blue.  There  is 
the  appearance  ot  a  vertical  stratification  in  the  icy  masses, 
stretcning  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  in  which  tlie  glacier 
lies.  The  surface  of  the  glaciers  exhibits  also  the  appearance  of 
veins,  exactly  like  rocks  of  stone."  These  observations,  though 
published  in*  1817  or  1818,  in  the  article  Glacier  in  the  Edm- 
burgh  Encyclopcedia^.  excited  no  notice,  and  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  apparently  veined  structure  was  observed  by  any 
other  traveller.  Sir  John  Herschel  did  not  notice  the  veins  in 
1821 ;  and  they  seem  to  have  escaped  even  the  penetrating  eye 
of  Agassiz.  They  were  observed,  however,  by  Al.  Guyot,  who 
mentioned  them  verbally  to  the  Geological  Society  of  France, 
which  met  at  Porrentruy  in  September  1838.  He  saw  them  at 
the  summit  of  the  Gries,  at  the  height  of  7500  feet,  a  little  be- 
neath the  line  of  the  nev^  where  the  granular  snow  passes  into 

»  VoL  x^  p.  285. 
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ice.  He  describes  tliem,  in  his  Memoir,  as  seen  on  the  face  of 
a  crevasse  from  20  to  30  feet  wide,  where  "  the  mass  of  the  glacier 
was  composed  of  a  multitude  of  minute  strata  of  snowy  icsj  se- 
parated every  one  from  its  neighbour  by  one  of  the  icy  laminae 
above  alluded  to  (laminse  of  perfect  crystalline  and  glassy  ice),  and 
forming  a  regular  stratified  whole,  not  unlike  to  certain  schistose 
limestones.  They  corresponded  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cleft,  like 
the  strata  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  transversal  valley."^ 

Without  knowing  what  had  been  done  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
and  M.  Guyot,  Proiessor  Forbes  made  the  same  discovery  on  the 
9th  August  1841.  In  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  December  of  the  same  year,  entitled  On  a  Remark- 
able  Structure  in  the  Ice  of  Gladersy  he  observes,  that "  he  noticed 
on  some  parts  of  the  ice  an  appearance  which  he  cannot  more  ac- 
curately describe  than  by  calhng  it  a  ribboned  structurey  formed 
by  thin  and  delicate  blue  and  bluish-white  bands  or  strata  which 
appeared  to  traverse  the  ice  in  a  vertical  direction,  or  rather, 
which,  by  their  apposition,  formed  the  entire  mass  of  the  ice. 
The  direction  of  these  bands  was  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
glacier ;  and  of  course,  being  vertical,  they  cropped  out  at  the 
surface ;  and  wherever  that  surface  was  intersected  and  smoothed 
by  superficial  water-courses,  their  structure  appeared  with  the 
beauty  and  sharpness  of  delicately  veined  chalcedony."* 

In  claiming  for  himself  the  discovery  of  this  veined  structure, 
which  Agassiz  did  in  a  letter  to  Humboldt,  calling  it  a  new  fact, 
and  the  most  valuable  discovered  in  1841,  he  describes  the  mass 
of  glacier  ice  as  exhibiting  vertical  ribbons  of  blue  ice  alternating 
with  bands  of  white  ice  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  {-^^  of  an  inch) 
to  several  inches  wide,  stretching  for  several  leagues  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  glacier,  and  penetrating  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
120  feet.  And,  more  recently,  ne  describes  the  blue  bands,  or 
"  bands  of  infiltration,"  as  different  from  what  he  calls  the  strata 
or  beds  of  ice,  which  resemble  them  in  some  respects,  but  not  in 
others.  The  points  which  are  common  to  both  are — "  1st,  That 
they  are  both  composed  of  ice  different  from  the  common  ice  of 
the  glaciers,  being  more  compact  and  with  fewer  air-bubbles;  2d, 
that  both  of  them  correspond  with  superficial  fissures ;  and  3d, 
that  both  are  the  channels  by  which  the  water  of  the  surface 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  glacier."* 

Without  making  any  further  reference  to  the  controversy 
between  M.  Agassiz,  Professor  Forbes,  and  Guyot,  as  to  their 
respective  claims  to  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  structure  of 
glacier  ice,  we  cannot  but  express  the  conviction,  that  all  of  them 

?  Desor's  Report  of  Agassiz's  Researches;  Ed.  N.  Phil.  Joum.  xxxt.,  p. 
297;  1843. 
'  Occasional  Papers^  p.  1.        *  NouvelUs  Etudes,  pp.  925,  296  ;  Paris,  1847. 
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had  discovered  this  structure,  but  that  Professor  Forbes  has  the 
special  merit  of  having  instantly  seen  the  value  of  the  discovery, 
of  having  studied  it  in  all  its  relations,  and  of  having  employed 
it  successfully  in  illustrating  his  theory  of  glaciers. 

The  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  mentioned  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  were  observed  and  stuaied  by  Professor  Forbes  on 
the  24th  July  1842.  They  are  "the  general  outcrop  of  the  veined 
structure,"  and  "  consist  of  a  series  of  nearly  hyperbolic  brownish 
bands,  the  curves  pointing  downwards,  and  the  two  branches 
mingling  indiscriminately  with  the  lateral  moraines,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  waves  some  hundred  feet  apart."  He  con- 
siders them  "  as  the  recurrence  (at  intervals  of  some  100  feet 
along  the  course  of  the  glacier)  of  portions  of  ice  in  which  the 
veined  structure  is  more  energetically  displayed  than  elsewhere, 
and  where,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  softer  laminjE,  portions 
of  sand  and  dirt  become  entangled  in  the  superficial  ice,  and  give 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  dirt-bandsy  which  display  the  exact 
course  of  this  irregular  structure  on  the  surface  of  the  ice."  These 
bands  have  been  recognised  in  almost  all  glaciers,  including  those 
of  Norway  and  India. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  progressive  motion  of 
glaciers,  and  the  theories  by  which  it  has  been  explained,  there  is 
one  phenomenon  of  considerable  interest  which  it  is  necessary  to 
notice.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  been  long  known,  that  a  glacier 
will  not  permit  a  foreign  body  to  remain  in  its  interior,  and 
that  it  sends  to  its  surface  every  stone  that  has  fallen  into  its 
mass.  Three  causes,  according  to  Agassiz,  contribute  to  pix)- 
duce  this  effect,  namely, — evaporation,  the  melting  of  the  ice, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  water  thus  produced  into  compact 
ice.  The  two  first  causes  are  negative,  as  they  contribute  only 
to  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  ice  through  whicn 
the  stone  or  block  has  to  rise.  The  third  cause,  which  is  the 
most  efficacious,  acts  in  the  following  manner.  When  a  stone  or 
block  falls  into  the  nev6  of  a  glacier,  it  sinks  into  the  soft  and 
incoherent  ice,  the  upper  surtace  of  the  nev6  melts  under  the 
influence  of  atmosphenc  agencies  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  water  thus  produced  infilters  into  the  ice  below.  When  it 
meets  the  intruding  stone  or  block  in  the  interior,  it  runs  along 
its  sides  and  imbibes  the  surrounding  mass.  This  water,  when 
frozen  by  the  nocturnal  cold,  dilates  itself;  and  hence  there  re- 
sults a  pressure,  which,  acting  against  the  stone  or  block,  forces 
it  to  give  place  to  the  new  ice,  and  thus  raises  it  towards  the 
surface  in  consequence  of  the  superior  resistance  of  the  soft 
superincumbent  snow  or  nev6.  very  large  blocks  of  stone  are 
thus  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  glacier ;  but,  owing  to  the 
motion  of  the  glacier,  they  are  never  brought  to  the  simace  at 
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the  place  where  they  fell  uato  the  nevi.  The  blocks,  therefore, 
ascend  diagonally;  the  time  of  their  ascent  depending  on  various 
atmospherical  causes,  such  as  the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  in 
winter,  and  on  the  evaporation  and  temperature  in  summer. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  glaciers  is  their 
progressive  motion  down  the  valley  in  which  they  lie,  their  dis- 
appearance at  their  lower  extremity,  and  their  renewal  at  their 
source.  Although  the  motion  of  glaciers  had  been  known  to 
Saussure  and  others,  yet  it  was  consiaered  to  be  impossible  by  some 
German  writers;  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  prove  its  existence, 
to  measure  its  amount  in  different  glaciers,  ana  still  less  to  ascer- 
tain its  variations  in  di£Perent  parts  of  the  len^h  and  breadth  of 
the  same  glacier, — facts  essentially  necessary  in  the  formation  of 
any  correct  theory  on  the  subject. 

It  is  to  Professor  Forbes  alone  that  we  owe  the  first  and  most 
correct  researches  respecting  the  motion  of  glaciers;  and  in  proof 
of  this,  we  have  only  to  give  the  following  list  of  observations 
which  had  been  previously  made. 

Annud  rate  of  motion. 
Ufeet 
25 
240  > 
200« 
540 
600 
300 
365 
375 

This  ladder,  which  was  used  by  Saussure  in  crossing  the  cre- 
vasses, was  left  at  the  Aiguille  deNoir  in  1788,  and  was  found  in 
1832  near  the  Moulins,  having  travelled  a  distance  of  16,£00 
feet  in  44  years,  giving  375  feet  per  annum  as  the  mean  motion 
of  this  part  of  the  glacier.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  glaciers 
when  Professor  Forbes  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 
No  person  had  attempted  to  determine  wliether  the  glacier  ad- 
vanced by  ierks  or  by  a  continuous  motion ;  whether  it  moved 
more  rapidly  in  its  upper  or  lower  regions ;  whether  its  velocity 
was  the  same  at  its  sides  as  at  its  middle ;  whether  its  surface 
moved  at  the  same  rate  as  its  inferior  portion ;  whether  its  motion 
took  place  in  the  night  or  during  the  day,  in  the  summer  or  in 
the  winter ;  and  whether  its  motions  w^ere  affected  by  the  form, 
the  breadth,  and  the  depth  of  the  glacier.  All  or  most  of  these 
questions  Professor  Foroes  had  to  solve ;  and  he  did  it  with  a 
success  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  a  traveller 

1  Arerage  of  2200  feet  in  nine  years,  from  1827-1836,  deduced  from  tbe  de- 
went  of  Hngi's  Cabin. 

*  1839  to  1840 ;  advance  of  Hagi's  Cabin.    Etvdes,  p.  150. 

*  Estimates  by  the  guides.  *  Forbca'  Travels,  etc.,  p.  87. 
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Name  of  the  gUder. 

Ebel 

Chamouni 

Ebel 

Qrindelwald 

Hugi 

Aar 

Agassis 

Aar 

Bakewell 

Mcr  de  Glace 

De  la  Beche 

Mcr  de  Glace 

8herwill 

Mer  de  Glace 

M.Bendii 

M er  de  Glace 

Saossnre's  Ladder 

Mer  de  Glace 

} 
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who  had  not  long  resided  on  the  glaciers  or  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  earliest  observations  of  Professor  Forbes  were  made  oppo- 
site the  rocky  promontory  called  L' Angle,  on  the  27th,  28th, 
29th,  and  30th  June  1842  ;  and  he  found  that  the  glacier  moved 
at  the  average  rate  of  16^  inches  in  twenty-four  hours. 

From  this  and  other  observations  he  deuced  his  first  law  of 
glacier  motion,  namely, 

I.  Each  portion  of  a  glacier  moves  (as  a  river),  not  with  a  con^ 
stant  velocity^  btU  in  a  CONTINUOUS  manner^  and  not  by  sudden  sub- 
sidences with  intervals  of  repose.  As  several  authors  nad  asserted, 
and  among  these  Agassiz,^that  the  sides  of  a  glacier  moved  faster 
than  the  middle,  Professor  Forbes  made  many  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments,  and  obtained  the  following  fundamental  law 
of  glacier  motion : — 

II.  The  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  glacier  moves  much  faster  than 
that  near  the  sides  or  banks ;  alsOj  the  surface  moves  faster  than 
the  bottom.  Having  taken  four  stations  on  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
from  the  west  shore  of  the  glacier  to  its  middle,  he  obtained  the 
following  results : — 

Distances  ttom  shore,        100,        290,        305,        865  yards. 
Kelative  Tclocities,  1*000,     1*332,      1*356,      1*367. 

The  decrease  of  velocity  at  the  sides,  and  at  the  bottom,  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  ascribes  to  the  fnction  of  the  glacier  on  its  banks 
and  bed,  and  also  to  the  internal  friction  of  the  moving  parts. 

III.  The  variation  of  velocity  in  a  glacier  (as  in  a  river),  is 
most  rapid  whilst  the  middle  parts  move  nearly  uniformly.  This 
and  the  preceding  laws  have  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
observations  of  Agassiz  on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  and  by  those 
of  M.  M.  Scldagintweit  on  the  Pasterzen  glacier  in  Carinthia. 

IV.  The  variation  in  the  velocity  of  a  glacier  from  the  sides  to 
the  middle  varies  nearly  in  proportion  to  Hie  absolute  velocity  of  the 
fflacier,  whether  that  absolute  velocity  change  in  the  same  place 
in  consequence  of  change  of  season,  or  between  one  point  and  an- 
other of  the  length  of  the  same  glacier,  depending  on  its  declivity.* 

V.  The  glacier^  like  a  stream^  has  its  pools  and  its  rapids.  It 
accumulates  when  it  is  embayed  by  rocks,  and  its  declivity  and 
its  velocity  at  the  same  time  increase.  When  it  passes  down  a 
steep,  issuing  by  a  narrow  outlet,  its  velocity  increases.  In  this 
manner  the  declivities  of  the  upper,  middle,  and  inferior  regions 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  taken  in  tne  direction  of  its  length,  are, — 

8%  4i%  15'. 

*  Agassiz  inferred  this  from  the  form  of  the  creTasscs  and  other  facts.    See 
Etudes,  etc.,  chap,  xii.,  p.  167. 

*  These  facts  are  analogous  to  the  phenomena  of  rivers  observed  bj  M.  Dn 
Baat.    See  his  TraiU  UUydradynamtqut,  Art.  37,  49,  65. 
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And  the  relative  velocities  at  these  declivities, — 

0-935,  0-574,  1'398. 

VI.  The  increased  temperature  of  the  air^  mild  rainsj  and  espe- 
dally  the  thawing  of  ilie  superficial  snow  in  springy  favour  the  mo^ 
tion  of  the  ice. 

In  the  depth  of  winter  the  motion  never  descends  to  nothing. 
In  the  glaciers  of  De  Bois  and  De  Bossons  the  winter  is  to  the  sum- 
mer motion  almost  exactly  as  1  to  2.  The  velocity  of  the  glacier 
and  the  temperature  of  tne  ambient  air  diminish  together  down 
to  the  freezing  point,  below  which  the  velocity  is  constant. 

These  important  laws,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  test 
the  diflFerent  theories  of  glacier  motion,  though  deducible  from 
Professor  Forbes'  own  observations,  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
confirmed  by  subsequent  observers.  Agassiz  had  made,  but  had 
not  published,^  a  few  observations,  in  which  he  found  that  the 
centre  of  the  line  in  the  median  moraine  of  the  glacier  of  the 
Aar  had  advanced  269  feet,  whilst  the  southern  side  had  advanced 
only  160  feet,  and  the  northern  side  only  125  ;  but,  seeing  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  he  commenced  a  series  of  valuable 
experiments  on  a  great  scale,  commencing  with  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember 1842  and  terminating  with  the  22d  August  1846. 

The  account  of  these  experiments  occupies  more  than  100 
pages,  and  forms  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  NouveUes  Etudes.  A 
slight  abstract  of  its  contents  is  all  that  we  can  find  room  for  in 
our  limited  space.  The  following  table  contains  the  mean  of 
four  years'  observations,  made  with  18  blocks  spread  over  all  the 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  glacier  of  the  Aar.     Their  precise 

Eosition  is  shown  on  a  map,  which  we  regret  cannot  be  inserted 
ere.     No.  1  is  in  the  upper  region,  and  No.  18  is  the  lower  end, 
of  the  glacier : — 

Number  of       Mean  DaUy  Motion    Mean  Annual  Motion    ^*IS5tiIl!t?*v?i? 
the  Blocks.  InMeteefc  in  Metres.  iSS^. 

1  0»-105  38°»-166  0»-496 

2  0  -197  74  '362  0  -965 

3  0  '147  55  '562  0    696 

4  0  '121  44  -334  0  '576 

5  0  -211  77  '010  1  '000 

o  «••  •••  ••• 

7  0  '006  2  -097  0  '027 

8  0-185  67  '533  0  '777 

9  0  '153  55  '968  0  '727 

10  0  -194  70  '697  0  '918 

11  0  '155  56  '474  0  '733 

M  ^  •••  •••  ••• 

13  0  '114  44  -698  0  '541 

14  0  '111  40  '465  0  -525 

15  0  '106  38  '662  0  '502 

16  0  '078  27  -914  0  -362 

17  0  -081  29  '517  0  '383 

to  •••  •••  ••• 

'  Comptes  EenduB,  etc^  August  29,  1842,  torn,  xy.,  p.  436. 
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The  great  di£Perence  in  the  motion  of  the  blocks  is  independent 
of  the  region  of  the  glacier.  In  all  the  regions  some  points  move 
rapidly  and  others  slowly.  The  blocks  m  the  following  table 
being  taken  on  the  median  moraine,  we  observe  from  it,  that  after 
the  centre  of  the  glacier  has  moved  quickly  in  a  part  of  its  course, 
it  moves  slower  in  the  lower  part : — 

No.  1  38°»-16  No.  10  70«-69 

2  74  -36  11  56  *47 

5  77  -01  15  38  -66 

8  67  '53  17  29  '31 

The  variation  of  velocity  in  different  years  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  fastest  moving  block.  No.  5, — 

From  1842  to  1843,  0«'202  From  1844  to  1845,  0"'180 

From  1843  to  1845,  0  '223  From  1845  to  1848,  0  '233 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  which  M.  Agassiz  has 
deduced  from  his  observations : — 

1.  That  the  advance  of  the  glacier  of  the  Aar  is  a  maximum 
in  its  middle  region. 

2.  That  the  blocks  do  not  always  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  glacier ;  some  according  to  their  position  approaching 
it,  and  others  deviating  from  it,  sometimes  20  metres  and  more 
annually. 

3.  That  the  upper  regions  move  more  rapidly  than  the  inferior 
regions. 

4.  That  in  the  same  section  of  a  glacier,  the  lateral  parts  have 
a  less  velocity  than  the  central  ones,  and  tliat  the  diminution  of 
velocity  increases  as  we  approach  to  their  sides. 

5.  That  the  maximum  of  velocity  is  not  always  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  glacier,  and  sometimes  deviates  from  it  very  con- 
siderably to  the  left  at  one  place,  and  to  the  right  at  another. 

6.  That  all  the  great  glaciers  move  with  a  diminished  velocity 
in  setting  out  from  the  region  which  apparently  corresponds  with 
their  maximum  thickness. 

7.  That,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Ziegler,  wliile  the 
motion  of  glaciers  diminishes,  it  never  entirely  ceases. 

8.  That  the  motion  of  glaciers  varies  greatly  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  follows.  The  motion  every  three  months 
was  as  follows  : — 

Jolj  2l8t  to  Sept.  23d,  ....  0n'2O85 

Sept.  23d  to  Jan.  nth,  .  .  .  .  0    1597 

Jan.  11th  to  April  17th,  ....  0  '2281 

April  17th  to  Jane  29th,  •  .  .  .  0  '3440 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  velocity  is  a  maximum  in  spring  and 
at  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  it  exceeds  the  annual  mean ; 
and  that  it  graoually  diminishes  on  the  approach  of  winter,  when 
it  falls  below  the  annual  mean,  to  increase  again  towards  the 
end  of  winter,  or  on  the  approach  of  spring. 
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9.  That  the  greatest  velocity  took  place  in  the  middle  of  July 
in  variable  and  rainy  weather ;  that  it  diminished  greatly  in  the 
month  of  August,  though  the  weather  was  nearly  the  same; 
and  that  the  motion  was  not  influenced  by  the  temperature. 

10.  That,  according  to  the  experiments  of  MM.  Desor  and 
Dollfus,  there  are  three  other  motions  simultaneous  with  the 
motion  of  progression : — 1.  An  insensible  motion  of  the  entire 
mass  towards  the  side  of  the  glacier ;  2.  a  motion  of  the  highest 
part  against  the  bank ;  and  3.  a  continual  rise  of  the  mass  of 
the  glacier  near  its  sides,  which  Agassiz  calls  mouvement  de  JiatMse. 

The  longitudinal  motion  in  24  hours  was  18  millimetres. 
The  transverse  motion        .  .  10  „ 

The  motion  of  elevation     .  .  6         „ 

11.  That  the  glaciers  of  the  second  order  move  much  more 
slowly  than  those  of  the  first  order ;  their  daily  motion  varying 
between  3  and  5  centimetres  per  day,  the  maximum  being  8 
centimetres,  which  is  only  one-ikird  of  the  progressive  motion  of 
the  glacier  of  the  Aar  at  the  Hotel  des  Neuchateloia. 

12.  That,  as  the  secondary  glaciers  rest  upon  highly  inclined  beds, 
declivity  is  not  an  essential  condition  of  the  velocity  of  glaciers. 

Among  the  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  motion  of 
glaciers,  is  their  oscillation,  or  their  advance  into  the  valley,  and 
their  retreat  from  this  advanced  position.  When  a  great  Quan- 
tity of  snow  falls  on  the  mountains,  the  mass  of  the  glacier  is 
increased,  and  it  is  pushed  forward  into  the  valley ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  glacier  will  retreat  when  less  snow  is  supplied  to 
the  neve,  and  when  there  is  a  succession  of  warm  summers.  The 
advance  of  glaciers  is  often  accompanied  with  the  most  disastrous 
inundations.  According  to  M.  Venetz,  a  glacier  in  the  Valley 
of  Kerens  advanced  with  a  noise  like  that  of  thunder,  and  with 
steps  nearly  ten  feet  long ! 

In  the  year  1818,  the  advance  of  the  glacier  of  Getroz  was 
attended  with  the  most  distressing  consequences.  This  glacier 
is  situated  amidst  the  defiles  of  Mount  Pleureur.  It  terminates 
in  a  clifi^  of  enormous  height,  over  which,  in  the  advance  of  the 
glacier,  avalanches  of  icy  fragments  are  precipitated,  and  form  a 
secondary  glacier  resembling  masses  of  unmelted  snow.  In  1545 
and  1595,  this  second  glacier  advanced  so  far  as  to  dam  up  the 
River  Drance,  which  waters  the  Val  de  Bagnes.  When  the  icy 
barrier  gave  way  under  the  heat  of  summer,  the  accumulated 
water  rushed  out  with  irresistible  force,  charged  with  enormous 
masses  of  rock,  tearing  up  and  destroying  everything  in  its  course, 
till  it  fell  into  the  Rhone.  In  1545, 140  persons  perished  in  the 
flood ;  and  in  1595,  when  it  destroyed  the  town  ot  Martigny,  the 
peasantry  who  dwelt  in  the  valleys  were  reduced  to  abject 
poverty,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  perished  in  the  torrent. 
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For  some  years  previous  to  1818  the  avalanches  of  ice  and 
snow  had  enlarged  the  secondary  glacier ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
able  to  resist  the  summer  heat,  it  acquired  new  magnitude,  and 
from  a  height  of  100  feet  it  descended  a  declivity  of  45®,  and 
threw  itself  in  the  form  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  ice  across  the 
Drance,  the  base  of  the  cone  resting  on  the  precipitous  flanks  of 
Mount  Mauvoisin  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  In  tlie 
month  of  April,  when  the  nver  was  completely  stopped,  a  lake 
continued  to  form  till  it  became  14,000  feet  (nearly  three  miles) 
long,  its  absolute  average  breadth  400  feet,  its  average  depth  200 
feet,  and  its  contents  at  least  800  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The 
certainty  of  its  bursting  having  been  perceived,  M.  Venetz,  an 
able  engineer,  began  on  the  lOtn  of  May  to  cut  a  tunnel  through 
the  ice  in  order  to  drain  it ;  and  by  the  13th  of  June  it  was  com- 
pleted. The  tunnel  was  68  feet  long;  and  by  the  16th  of  June 
the  height  of  the  lake  was  diminished  45  feet,  and  its  contents 
reducea  to  500  millions  of  cubic  feet.  In  this  process,  the  water 
flowing  over  the  lower  end  of  the  tunnel  melted  the  ice,  and  re- 
duced It  to  a  few  feet ;  while  the  water  of  the  lake,  penetrating 
the  crevasses  of  the  glacier,  or  the  retaining  wall  of  the  lake,  de- 
tached from  it  enormous  fragments,  and  weakened  it  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  cascade  excavated  a  passage  when  the  glacier 
rested  upon  Mount  Mauvoisin. 

*<  As  soon  as  this  happened,  the  water  rushed  out,  the  ice  gave  way 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  the  lake  was  emptied  in  half  an  hour,  and 
the  sea  of  water  which  it  contained,  precipitated  itself  into  the  valley 
with  a  rapidity  and  violence  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The 
fury  of  this  raging  flood  was  first  stayed  by  the  narrow  gorge  below 
the  glacier,  formed  between  Mount  Pleureur  and  a  projecting  breast 
of  Mount  Mauvoisin. 

"  Here  it  was  engulfed  with  such  force,  that  it  carried  away  the 
bridge  of  Mauvoisin,  ninety  feet  above  tlie  Drance,  and  even  rose 
several  fathoms  above  the  advanced  mass  of  the  mountain.  From 
this  narrow  gorge  the  flood  spread  itself  over  a  wider  part  of  the 
valley,  which  again  contracted  into  another  gorge ;  and  in  this 
way,  passing  from  one  basin  to  another,  it  acquired  new  violence, 
and  carried  along  with  it  forests,  rocks,  houses,  barns,  and  cultivated 
land. 

'*  When  it  reached  Le  Chable,  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  the 
valley,  the  flood,  which  seemed  to  contain  more  debris  than  water, 
was  pent  up  between  the  piers  of  a  solid  bridge,  nearly  fifty  feet  above 
the  Drance,  and  began  to  attack  the  inclined  plane  upon  which  the 
church  and  tlie  chief  part  of  the  village  is  built.  An  additional  rise 
of  a  few  feet  would  have  instantly  undermined  the  village ;  but  at 
this  critical  moment  the  bridge  gave  way,  and  carried  with  it  the 
houses  at  its  two  extremities.  The  flood  now  spread  itself  over  the 
wide  part  of  the  valley  between  Le  Chable  and  St  Branchier,  uncPe]>- 
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mining,  destroying,   and  harrying  away  the  houses,  the  roads,  the 
richest  crops,  and  the  finest  trees  loaded  with  fruit. 

^'  Instead  of  being  encumbered  with  these  spoils,  the  moving  chaos 
received  from  them  new  force ;  and  when  it  entered  the  narrow  valley 
from  St  Branchicr  to  Martigny,  it  continued  its  work  of  destruction 
till  its  fury  became  weakened  by  expanding  itself  over  the  great  plain 
formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  After  ravaging  Le  Bourg  and 
the  village  of  Martigny,  it  fell  with  comparative  tranquillity  into  the 
Rhone,  leaving  behind  it,  on  the  plains  of  Martigny,  the  wreck  of 
houses  and  of  furniture,  thousands  of  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
the  bodies  of  men  and  of  animals  whom  it  had  swept  away.  As  the 
flood  took  half  an  hour  in  passing  every  point  which  it  reached,  it 
follows  that  it  furnished  300,000  cubic  feet  of  water  every  second, — an 
efiiux  which  is  ^ve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Rhine  below  Basle.''  ^ 

In  1819,  a  catastrophe  of  a  different  kind  was  occasioned  by 
the  glacier  of  Randa,  situated  six  leagues  from  Viege  and  in  the 
valley  of  St  Nicholas.  At  6  a.m.  on  the  27th  December,  a  part 
of  the  glacier  detached  itself  from  the  side  of  the  Weisshom,  and 
fell  witn  a  noise  like  thunder  on  the  lower  masses  of  the  glacier. 
At  the  same  instant  the  Cur^  and  many  others  saw  a  bright 
light,  which  was  followed  by  great  darkness.  A  violent  gust  of 
wind,  which  immediately  lollowed  the  light,  transported  mill- 
stones several  fathoms,  uprooted  large  trees,  tossed  clocks  of  ice 
upon  the  village,  overturned  houses,  and  carried  the  beams  of  seve- 
ral of  them  into  the  forest  half  a  league  above  the  village.  The  de- 
tached mass,  composed  of  snow,  ice,  and  stone,  covered  the  meadow 
with  its  fragments  to  the  extent  of  2400  feet  long,  1000  wide,  and 
150  deep,  equivalent  to  a  volume  of  360,000,000  cubic  feet. 

An  inunaation  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes  took 
place  in  1845,  in  the  valley  of  Rosenthal  in  the  Tyrol,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  of  the  united  glaciers  of  Vemagt  and  Rofen, 
which  do  not  meet  in  ordinary  seasons.  In  1840,  the  glacier  of 
Kofen  increased  greatly,  and  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  1640 
feet  annually.  At  the  end  of  1844  the  two  glaciers  were 
united,  and  advanced  at  the  rate  of  5^  feet  in  a  day,  increasing 
both  in  width  and  height.  It  was  subject  to  violent  movements, 
which  tore  up  its  mass,  and  produced  detonations  like  thunder, 
which  resounded  through  the  valley.  At  last,  in  1845,  it  passed 
in  twelve  days  over  the  space  of  400  feet,  which  separated  it  from 
the  valley  of*  Rosenthal,  and  cut  off  the  water  which  flowed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  A  large  lake  was  thus  formed  ; 
and  on  the  13th  June  the  dike  broke,  and  tlie  water,  rushing 
on,  produced  the  usual  disasters. 

1  This  account  of  the  fall  of  the  elacier  of  Getroz  is  taken  from  an  interesting 
desi^ription  of  it,  illustrated  with  drawings  and  a  map  of  the  V^  de  Bagnes, 
pHn^unicated  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  Professor  Pictet  in  1S19.    See 
::i0diti.  Phil,  Journal,  1819,  vol.  i.,  p.  187-192. 
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Having  thus  laid  before  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  the 
origin,  structure,  and  motion  of  glaciers,  and  of  the  more  impor- 
tant phenomena  which  they  exnibit,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  diflFerent  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  ex- 
plain their  continued  progression  and  disappearance  in  the  plains. 

When  it  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  whole  mass  of  a 

f  lacier  moved  along  its  bed,  the  cause  of  its  motion  must  have 
een  a  subject  of  immediate  interest.  Before  the  structure  and 
other  properties  of  a  glacier  had  been  examined,  the  very  fact  of 
its  moving  could  not  fail  to  suggest  the  idea,  that  it  slid  down  its 
inclined  bed,  as  all  other  heavy  bodies  do  upon  an  inclined  plane 
in  virtue  of  their  weight ;  and  when  it  was  seen  that  streams  of 
water  issued  from  its  lower  end,  the  idea  that  its  motion  was 
assisted  by  the  water  lubricating  its  bed  must  have  occurred  to 
every  observer.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  Theory  of  Glacier 
Motion  published  in  1760  by  Gruner,  who  supposed  that  the 
lower  surface  of  the  glacier  was  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  earth 
upon  which  it  lay.  This  theory  was  adopted  and  illustrated  by 
Saussure,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  it : — "  These 
frozen  masses,  carried  along  by  the  slope  of  the  bed  on  which  they 
rest,  disengaged  by  the  water  (arising  from  their  fusion  owing  to 
the  natural  heat  of  the  earth)  from  the  adhesion  to  the  bottom 
which  they  might  otherwise  contract, — sometimes  even  elevated 
by  the  water, — must  gradually  slide  or  descend  along  the  decli- 
vity of  the  valleys  or  mountain  slopes  which  they  cover.  It  is 
this  slow  but  continual  sliding  of  the  icy  masses  {des  alaces)  on 
their  inclined  bases  which  carries  them  down  into  the  lower  val- 
leys, and  which  replenishes  continually  the  stock  of  ice  in  valleys 
warm  enough  to  produce  large  trees  and  rich  harvests." 

The  objections  to  this  theory  which  have  been  urged  by  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  and  others,  are  numerous  and  satisfactory.  The 
inclination  of  the  bed  of  many  glaciers  is  so  small,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  that  such  a  rigid  mass  should  descend  and 
overcome  the  great  obstacles  which  are  presented  by  the  irregu- 
larities of  its  bottom  and  sides.  But  the  greatest  of  all  objections 
is,  that  the  bed  of  a  glacier  is  often  contracted  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  rigid  mass  which  had  descended  its  wider  portion  must 
either  be  immediately  stopped,  or  must  be  broken  into  fragments 
and  raised  upwards  like  tne  ice  of  a  river  passing  through  the 
narrow  arch  of  a  bridge. 

Another  theory  of  glacier  motion  was  given  by  M.  Scheuchzer 
nearly  two  centiuries  ago.  He  supposes  that  the  water  which  is 
infiltrated  into  the  minute  fissures,  pores,  and  other  interstices  of 
the  ice,  fireezes,  and  that  the  force  arising  from  its  dilatatiotiy 
though  exerted  in  all  directions,  will  cause  tne  glacier  to  move*iii,  ^ 
the  line  of  its  declivity.    Hence  it  is  called  the  JLHlatation  T/ieorvl  ?V: 
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This  theory  has  been  adopted  by  MM.  BIselx,  Charpentlery  and 
Agassizy  but  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Agassiz  nas,  indeed, 
proved  by  experiment  that  the  water  freely  percolates  through  the 
pores  of  glacier  ice^but  he  has  not  proved  and  cannot  prove  that  the 
water  in  these  interstices  freezes.    "The  temperature  of  the  upper 

Eortion  of  a  glacier,"  says  Mr  Hopkins,  "  where  the  percolation 
as  been  observed,  is  very  little  below  that  of  freezing,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  low  to  convert  water  into  ice  while 
moving  with  the  freedom  with  which  it  descends  through  the 
glacier.  Wherever  congelation  does  take  place,  the  capillary  pores 
must  be  filled  up ;  and  where  it  does  not,  the  percolating  water 
must  proceed  till  it  meets  with  the  larger  fissures,  tlnrougli  which 
it  will  descend  freely  to  the  bottom  of  the  glacier."  JProfessor 
Forbes,  in  examining  the  dilatation  theor}",  remarks  that  even 
when  congelation  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  a  glacier,  "  it  can- 
not, by  the  well-known  laws  of  conduction,  penetrate  above  a  few 
inches  into  the  interior  of  the  glacier.  Again,"  he  adds,  "the 
ascertained  laws  of  glacier  motion  are  entirely  adverse  to  this 
theory,  as  it  is  always  accelerated  by  hot  weather  and  retarded 
by  cold,  yet  does  not  cease  even  in  the  deptlis  of  winter." 

Another  theory,  called  the  Expansion  theory,  has  been  pro- 
posed, we  believe,  by  M.  Martins,  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
glacier  is  produced  by  the  freezing  and  consequent  expansion  of 
the  water  accumulated,  not  m  minute  interstices,  but  m  cavities 
and  fissures  of  large  dimensions.  The  weight  of  the  glaoier  is 
supposed  to  separate  it  by  fissures  into  wedge-shaped  masses, 
the  fissures  to  oe  filled  with  frozen  snow,  and  the  glacier  to  be 
thus  perpetuated  and  extended  year  by  year.  The  objection 
to  this  tneory  is,  that  such  large  cavities  are  not  known  to 
exist,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  repetition  of  the 
process.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  if  either  tlie  dilatation  or 
expansion  theory  were  true,  "the  velocity  of  any  point  of  a 
glacier,"  as  Mr  Hopkins  observes,  "would  be  approximately 
proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  upper  or  fixed  extremity." 
feut  both  theories  are  completely  refutea  by  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  both  of  Agassiz  ancl  Professor  Forbes,  the 
motion  near  the  two  extremities  is  nearly  the  same. 

Before  any  of  these  theories  had  been  revived,  it  occurred  to 
M.  Kendu,  Bishop  of  Annecy,  that  "  glaciers  might  roll  down 
declivities  like  a  ductile  and  liquid  lava."  He  speaks  of  glaciers 
(Tecouletnenty  in  contradistinction  to  glaciers  resa^oirs.  He  con- 
jectured also  that  the  central  portions  of  glaciers  might  move 
faster  than  the  lateral  ones ;  and  he  observes,  "  that  there  are  a 
multitude  of  facts  which  seem  to  render  necessary  the  belief,  that 
tho  substance  of  glaciers  possesses  a  kind  of  ductility  which  ])ennits 
:\ii  {o  mould  itself  on  the  locality  which  it  occupies,  to  become  thin 
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and  narrow,  and  to  elongate  itself  like  a  soft  paste."  But  while 
we  give  all  honour  to  the  Bishop  for  an  idea  which  possesses 
so  much  ingenuity  and  truth,  we  must  admit  that  it  was  a  mere 
conjecture,  nardly  admitted  as  of  any  value  by  the  author  him- 
self'^ and  that  it  might  never  have  been  heard  of  had  not  Professor 
Forbes,  with  great  candour,  given  it  currency  at  the  same  time 
that  he  published  his  own  theory,  of  which  it  was  but  the  germ — 
the  theory  that  "  a  glacier  is  an  imperfect  fluid  or  viscous  bodyj 
which  is  urged  down  slopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the  mutual 
pressure  of  its  partsr 

The  idea  that  a  glacier  is  a  semi-fluid  body  is  no  doubt  startling, 
especially  to  those  who  have  seen  the  apparently  rigid  ice  of 
which  it  is  composed.  M.  Rendu  himself  shrunk  from  the  idea, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  "  the  rigidity  of  a  mass  of  ice 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  it;"  and  we  think  that  Professor 
Forbes  himself  must  have  stood  aghast  when  his  fancy  first 
associated  the  notion  of  imperfect  fluidity  with  the  solid,  or  even 
the  fissured,  ice  of  the  glacier,  and  when  he  saw  in  his  mind's 
eye  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  flowing  like  a  river  along  their  rugged 
bed.  A  truth  like  this  was  above  the  comprehension  and  beyond 
the  sympathy  of  the  age  ;  and  it  required  a  moral  power  of  no 
common  intensity  to  submit  it  to  the  ordeal  of  a  shallow  philo- 
sophy, and  the  sneers  of  a  presumptuous  criticism. 

in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  viscous  theory ^  we  must  know 
something  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  ice  itself.  Glacier 
ice  is  very  fragile.  It  is  composed  of  ice,  water,  and  air.  Ice  at 
the  temperature  of  32°  is  different  from  ice  at  a  lower  temperature. 
Agassiz  admits,  that  "  when  ice  (at  32°)  has  imbibed  water,  it 
has  a  certain  plasticity^  which  allows  us,  without  chipping  it,  to 
introduce  the  blade  of  a  knife,  whereas  it  becomes  very  refractory 
the  moment  the  temperature  falls  below  32°."  M.  Dollfuss,  too, 
found  that  ice  at  32°  was  slightly  compressible  under  the  hydraulic 

Sress.     M.  Nicolet  in  1842  found  tnat  500  grammes  of  ice  of 
ifferent  kinds  at  32°,  taken  from  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  con- 
tained the  following  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  air : — 

Blue  Ice,    ...  0*5  White  Ice,    .  .        7-5 

Ice  (Glace  de  la  Galerie),    0*9  Snow  passing  into  Nevd,    32*0 

When  ice  is  much  saturated  with  water,  it  has  a  certain  degree 
of  flexibility,  sensible  even  to  the  hand ;  and  in  the  subsidence  of 
glaciers  and  the  union  of  the  sides  of  crevasses,  we  see  an  approxi- 
mation to  viscosity. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  actual  motion  of  a  glacier,  and  in  its  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  viscous  body,  and  even  to  that  of  a  river, 
that  we  find  the  most  intelligible  argument  in  favour  of  the 
viscous  theory.  The  water  in  a  river,  or  even  in  a  uniform 
channel,  moves  faster  at  its  middle  on  account  of  the  friction 
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upon  its  sides,  and  the  velocity  diminishes  from  the  surface  to 
the  bottom,  and  consequently  from  the  centre  of  any  horizontal 
stratum  to  its  sides.  But  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Professor  Forbes,  and  more  recently  by  those  of  Agassiz,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  that  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  a  glacier 
moves  fastest,  and  that  the  velocity  diminishes  gradually  to- 
wards the  sides,  where  it  is  least.  In  a  river  which  has  pools 
and  rapids,  or  wide  and  narrow  portions,  the  velocity  diminishes 
in  the  pools  and  increases  in  the  rapids,  precisely  as  in  glaciers. 
The  velocity,  too,  is  proportional  to  the  declivity  of  the  river-bed. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  glaciers.  The  declivities  of  the  bed 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  were  round  by  Professor  Forbes  to  be  8°, 
4 J**,  and  IS"*  in  its  upper,  middle,  and  lower  regions  ;  and  in  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  glacier  the  velocity  was  '925, 
•574,  and  1-397. 

In  rivers,  or  in  ^nscous  fluids,  the  velocity  varies  with  the 
temperature.  In  like  manner,  the  glaciers  move  faster  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  and  during  tne  day  than  during  the 
night,  and  during  great  heats  than  during  severe  frosts.  In 
every  respect,  thererore,  the  glaciei-s  move  according  to  the  laws 
which  are  observed  in  the  motion  of  fluid  and  viscous  bodies. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  ice  of  glaciers  appears  to  consist 
throughout  of  blue  and  white  ice  like  the  veins  of  chalcedony. 
'*  A  close  examination,"  says  Professor  Forbes,  "  of  the  cause  of 
the  seeming  veins  of  the  ice  at  Mon  tan  vert,  where  most  compact, 
proved  them  to  be  determined  by  spaces  more  or  less  filled  by 
air-bubbles,  but  all  equally  in  pure  ice.  A  compact  blue  vein  is 
nothing  else  than  a  space  of  ice  uncloiided  by  groups  of  bubbles  ; 
and  if  a  veined  fragment  be  broken  off*,  the  veins  can  only  be 
seen  by  turning  it  so  as  to  look  along  the  unclouded  part."  This 
structure  Professor  Forbes  at  first  thought  to  be  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  fissures  in  the  aerated  ice,  or  consolidated  neve,  which, 
when  filled  with  water  infiltrated  into  the  glaciers,  had  frozen 
during  winter,  and  produced  the  compact  blue  bands.  He  at 
the  same  time  admitted  that  the  granular  ice  of  the  nev6  was 
by  the  same  course  converted  into  glassy  ice.  These  views, 
however,  were  premature ;  and  before  the  publication  of  his 
Travels  in  1843,  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  "  the  winter  con- 
gelation of  the  depth  of  the  glacier,"  and  in  1846  "he  arrived  at  a 
clear  persuasion  tnat  the  glassy  structure  of  ice  is  attainable  by  the 
cohesion,  under  pressure  (especially  if  aided  by  motion,  with 
friction  or  kneading)^  of  the  semiopaque  or  porous  material  of 
the  glacier."  He  regarded  the  veined  structure  as  produced 
simultiineously  with  the  conversion  of  the  nev6  into  ice,  and 
"the  result  of  internal  forces  by  which  one  portion  of  ice  is 
dragged  past  another  in  a  manner  so  gradual  as  not  necessarily 
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to  produce  larce  fissures  in  the  ice,  and  the  consequent  sliding 
of  one  detached  part  over  another,  but  rather  the  effect  of  a 
general  bruise  over  a  considerable  space  of  the  yielding  body. 
According  to  this  view,  the  delicate  veins  seen  in  the  glacier, 
often  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,^  have  their  course 
parallel  to  the  sliding  effort  of  one  portion  of  the  ice  over  another, 
.  .  .  being  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  rocky  shore  compelling 
a  forced  molecular  separation  of  the  middle  parts  from  the  side 
parts  of  the  glacier."* 

In  order  to  illustrate  as  well  as  to  confirm  his  theory,  Professor 
Forbes  formed  plastic  models  of  glaciers,  consisting  of  plaster  of 
Paris  mixed  with  glue,  which  was  made  to  run  by  its  own  weight 
in  irregular  channels.  These  models  were  formed  by  accumu- 
lating m  one  end  of  a  long  narrow  box  a  deep  pool  of  the  plaster 
and  glue.  When  the  pool  has  been  dusted  over  with  a  coloured 
powaer  it  is  allowed  to  descend,  and  the  artificial  glacier  repre- 
sents in  a  remarkable  manner  most  of  the  structural  phenomena 
of  the  real  one.* 

In  the  motion  and  structure  of  lava  currents  Professor  Forbes 
has  found  excellent  illustrations  of  his  theoiy.  Mr  Stark,  Mr 
Auldjo,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  had  ob- 
servea  in  the  lavas  of  ^tna  and  Vesuvius  phenomena  strongly  re- 
sembling those  of  glaciers ;  and  in  studying  them  on  the  spot.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  found  the  resemblance  greater  than  he  could  have 
expected.  In  a  valley  lined  with  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  in  1751, 
he  observed  that  the  lavay  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  has  a  distinct 
linear  structure  where  broken  in  shells  parallel  to  the  sides j  whose 
thickness  varies  from  one-third  of  an  inch  upwards.  In  the  lavas 
of  -^tna  he  was  equally  successful  in  finding  proofs  of  their 
striking  resemblance  to  glaciers. 

In  May  and  December  1843,  before  the  appearance  of  Pro- 
fessor Forbes'  Travels,  but  after  the  publication  of  his  views  in 
1842,  Mr  Hopkins  published  his  two  able  and  elaborate  Memoirs 
on  the  Motion  of  Glaciers.  In  these  Memoirs,  and  in  four  ar- 
ticles in  the  Philosophical  Magazine^*  he  explained  and  defended 
his  modification  of  the  slidinc^  theorj'  of  Saussure,  as  supported  by 
his  own  experiments  on  the  descent  of  blocks  of  ice  down  inclined 

1  Janes  of  sandstone.  In  this  theory  he  considers  "a  glacier  as  a  dis- 
ocated  mass,  all  the  planes  of  dislocation  or  of  discontinuity  in  the 
cohesive  power  being  vertical  or  nearly  so,  and  thus  facilitating 

*  According  to  Agassiz,  sometimes  less  than  the  twtnty-fifth  of  an  inch, — 
Nouv,  Etudes,  284. 

*  Occasional  Papers,  etc.,  pp.  255,  256,  257. 

'  Professor  Forbes  has  given  interesting  drawings  of  the  artificial  glacier  thus 
produced.     Sec  PhiL  Trans.,  1846,  Part  ii.,  p.  143. 

*  PhiL  Mag.,  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1845.    Vol.  xxvi.,  pp.  1, 
145,  237,  328. 
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the  more  rapid  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  glacier  in  reference 
to  its  flanks,  but  not  that  of  its  superficial  tmth  reference  to  its 
lower  portion.  It  was  shown,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  lower  surface 
must  be  in  a  constant  state  of  disinte^^ration  ;  and  it  was  thence 
inferred  that  the  adhesion  of  the  glacier  and  its  bed  must  be  al- 
most indefinitely  less  than  that  between  contiguous  particles  of 
the  solid  ice,  and  that,  conseauently,  the  velocities  of  the  superfi-- 
cial  and  inferior  portions  of  the  mass  must  be  equaly  or  differ  from 
each  other  by  quantities  small  compared  vnth  that  of  either  portion^ 

In  accounting,  upon  this  theory,  for  the  central  part  of  a 
glacier  moving  faster  than  its  sides,  Mr  Hopkins  assumes  the 
existence  of  vertical  fissures  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  glacier, 
which  divide  it  into  a  series  of  longitudinal  stripes  of  consider- 
able breadth,  whose  adjacent  surfaces  slide  over  one  another ; 
and  where  a  glacier  forces  its  way  through  a  gorge,  the  lateral 
portions  are  supposed  to  be  altogether  arrested,  while  the  central 
parts  slip  down  oetween  them. 

When  Professor  Forbes,  who  was  at  Geneva,  first  heard  of 
this  theory,  and  found  that  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  it 
that  the  glaciers  should  move  more  in  echelons^  or  that  strips 
of  ice,  of  a  certain  number  of  feet  or  yards,  should  move  either 
suddenly  or  by  gradual  sliding,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
Chamouni  to  put  the  theory  to  the  test  of  direct  observation  on 
a  compact  area  of  veined  ice  ;  and  by  a  series  oF  admirably  con- 
ducted experiments,  he  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that,  in  opposition 
to  the  new  sliding  theory  of  Mr  Hopkins,  there  are  no  longitudinal 
dislocations ;  that  the  surface  moves  much  faster  than  the  bottom; 
and  that  the  line  which  marks  the  motion  of  different  parts  of  a 
straightline  acrosstheglacier  is  not  polygonal  butis  a  regular  ciurve. 

]V£  Hopkins  himself  has  candicily  admitted  that  the  claims  of 
the  sliding  and  the  viscous  theory  may  be  determined  by  two 
tests.  Should  experiments,  he  observes,  "  show  an  approximate 
equality  in  the  motions  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  every 
candid  and  impartial  mind  must  admit  the  sliding  in  preference 
to  the  viscous  theory ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
proved  that  the  velocity  of  the  upper  bears  a  large  ratio  to  that 
of  the  lower  surface,  the  claims  of  the  latter  theory  must  be  at 
once  admitted."  ^  As  independent  observers  on  different  glaciers, 
Martins,  Dollfuss,  and  Professor  Forbes  have  arrived,  in  ignor- 
ance of  each  others'  results,  at  conclusions  which  furnish  the  test 
demanded  by  Mr  Hopkins ;  and  as  this  test  is  in  favour  of  the 
viscous  theory,  we  must  now  regard  him  as  one  of  its  supporters. 

When  such  a  distinguished  writer  as  Mr  Hopkins  had  thus 
virtually  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  viscous  theory.  Professor 
Forbes  had  reason  to  beheve  that  it  had  passed  through  the 
^  Phil,  Mag.f  March  1843,  vol.  xxtI.,  p.  250.    See  also  p.  599. 
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severe  ordeal  to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  In  the  beginning  of 
1855,  however,  the  discussion  of  glacier  theories  was  revived  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Moseley,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Descent  of  Glaciers." 
He  had  occasion  to  observe  the  gradual  descent  of  a  sheet  of 
lead  on  the  roof  of  the  Bristol  cathedral,  which  he  ascribed  to 
the  successive  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  lead  by  atmo- 
spheric temperature.  Considering  "glaciers  as  sheets  of  ice 
placed  upon  the  slopes  of  mountains,"  he  supposes  that  they 
move  over  their  beds  like  the  sheet  of  lead,  by  tne  alternate  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  ice  in  virtue  of  the  diurnal  changes 
of  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.  In  examining  this 
theory,  which  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  structure  and  motion 
of  glaciers  which  we  have  described.  Professor  Forbes  has  shown 
^^  that  we  cannot  possibly  attribute  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  as  Mr  Moseley 
does,  an  average  daily  range  of  temperature  of  9^  deg.  of  Fah- 
renheit ;"  and  "  that  this  range  is  between  limits  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  effecting  the  expansion  of  the  ice  in  the  smallest  degree." 

In  an  able  paper  on  the  slaty  cleavage  of  limestone  rocks, 
published  in  January  1856,^  Mr  Henry  Sorby  had  shown  that 
it  is  the  result  of  mechanical  and  not  of  crystalline  forces,  being 
produced  by  pressure,  which  elongates  particles  or  plates  of  foreign 
matter,  such  as  scales  of  mica  and  oxide  of  iron ;  "  the  fissile 
character  of  the  slate  being  due  to  a  line  of  structural  weakness, 
brought  about  by  the  manner  of  arrangement  of  the  ultimate 
unequiaxed  particles." 

In  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  6th 
June  1850,  Professor  Tyndall  has  given  an  interesting  "  Com- 
parative View  of  the  Cleavage  of  Crystals  and  Slate  Rocks  ;"*  and 
shows,  fix)m  ingenious  experiments,  that  the  cleavage  is  due  to 
pressure  alone,  and  takes  place  in  bodies  in  which  there  are  no 
foreign  scales  or  unequiaxed  particles.  After  compressing  a  mass 
of  pure  white  wax,  ne  found  that  it  split  into  laminae  of  sur- 
passing tenuity,  and  with  the  most  perfect  cleavage.  He  found 
also  that  a  laminated  structure  is  produced  "  by  the  rolling-pin 
of  the  pastry-cook  and  confectioner,"  and  that  "  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  pun-paste  is  a  grossly  exaggerated  case  of  slaty  cleavage." 

Some  time  after  the  delivery  of  this  lecture,  Mr  Huxley  drew 
the  attention  of  Professor  Tyndall  to  the  veined  structure  of 
glacier  ice,  and  suggested  "  that  the  same  explanation  might 
apply  to  it  as  to  slaty  cleavage."  The  suggestion  appearea  so 
probable,  that  the  two  philosophers  visited  in  1857  the  glaciers 
of  Grindelwald,  the  Aar,  and  the  Rhone,  in  order  to  study  the 
structure  of  the  ice ;  and  the  result  of  their  observations  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  15th  January  1857. 
After  stating  the  viscous  theory,  the  authors,  we  think,  virtually 

'  PJuL  Mag^  vol  xL,  p.  201.         *  Phil  Mag^  July  1856,  yoL  xU.,  pp.  35-49. 
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express  tlieir  entire  adhesion  to  it,  with  a  single  reservation  in 
reference  to  the  nature  or  cause  of  the  viscosity.  "  The  analo- 
gies," they  say,  "  are  put  forth  (by  Professor  Forbes)  so  clearly, 
so  ably,  and  so  persistently,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
theory  stands  at  present  without  a  competitor.  The  resemblance 
of  many  glaciers  to  *  a  pail  of  thickish  mortar  poured  out,'  the 
gradual  clianging  of  a  straight  line  transverse  to  the  glacier  into 
a  curve  in  consequence  of  the  swifter  motion  of  the  centre,  the 
bent  grooves  upon  the  surface,  the  disposition  of  the  dirt,  the  con- 
tortions of  the  ice,  of  which  striking  examples  have  been  adduced 
by  M.  Escher  in  proof  of  Hie  plasticity  of  the  substance,  are  all 
calculated  to  establish  the  conviction,  that  the  mass  must  he  either 
viscousj  or  endowed  ivith  some  other  property  mechanically  equiva- 
lent to  viscosity.^* 

Our  authors  then  proceed  to  show  that  the  viscosity  is  only 
apparent^  and  that  it  arises  from  a  new  property  of  ice^  "  equiva- 
lent to  viscosity^  in  virtue  of  which  ice  can  move  and  mould  itself' 
as  in  glaciers.  In  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  vera  causa j 
our  authors  bring  before  us  a  new  property  of  ice  called  Regela- 
tionj  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Mr  Faraday,  and  which  he 
announced  so  long  ago  as  the  7th  June  1850.^  He  found  that 
when  two  pieces  of  ice  at  32'*  F.,  with  moistened  surfaces,  were 
placed  in  contact,  they  became  cemented  together  by  the  fi-eez- 
mg  of  the  intermediate  film  of  water,  while  no  such  cementation 
will  take  place  when  the  ice  is  below  32%  and  therefore  dry. 
Professor  Tjmdall  found  that  in  water  as  hot  as  the  hands  can 
bear  it,  two  pieces  of  ice  will  freeze  together,  and  sometimes  will 
continue  so  frozen  till  they  are  relieved  by  the  melting  of  the 
ice  round  the  points  of  contact.  Professor  Forbes,  too,  frequently 
found  that  metals,  when  surrounded  by  ice,  or  when  laid  upon  it, 
became  firmly  attached  to  it. 

In  order  to  apply  the  important  fact  of  regelation  to  glacial 
phenomena,  Proiossors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  made  a  series  of 
beautiful  and  valuable  experiments  on  the  effect  of  pressure  upon 
ice.  A  sphere  of  transparent  ice,  broken  by  being  crushed  in  a 
lenticular  mould,  became  by  a  continuance  of  the  pressure 
a  transparent  lens,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  mould.  The 
lens  was  subsequently  broken  and  pressed  into  a  transparent  cake 
of  ice.  In  a  cup-mould  a  lump  of  clear  ice  was  converted  by 
pressure  into  a  hard  transparent  cup,  and  a  prism  of  ice  into  a 
transparent  semi-ring.  Hence  our  authors  conclude  that  it  is 
not  viscosity  which  enables  the  ice  thus  to  change  its  shape,  but  a 
new  property  hitherto  overlooked ;  and  that  it  is  by  pressure  "that 
separate  glacier  branches  imite  themselves  to  a  single  trunk,"  that 
"  regenerated  glaciers  are  formed  from  crushed  fragments,  and 

*  Aiktnoeum^  15th  Jane  1850,  p.  641. 
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that  fissures  and  fragments  arc  closed  up.  These  phenomena  (they 
add)  evidently  point  to  a  slow  movement  of  Uie  particles  of  which 
the  glacier  consists,  .  .  .  The  glacial  valley  is  a  mould  through 
which  the  ice  is  pressed  by  its  own  gravity,  and  to  which  it  will 
accommodate  itself  while  preserving  its  general  continuity." 

Now,  this  is  precisely  Professor  Forbes'  theory.  Fracture  and 
Regelation  is  a  description  of  his  plasticity  or  viscosity.  Nay,  it 
is  just  another  expression  of  the  bruising  and  reattachment^  long 
ago  described  by  him  as  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  glacier, 
when  the  limits  of  molecular  plasticity  are  exceeded  by  the  violence 
of  the  wrench  to  which  the  slightly  ductile  substance  is  exposed. 
Our  authors  have  the  merit  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  visco- 
sity which  the  Professor  had  sagaciously  anticipated.  It  was 
enough  for  his  theory  that  the  mass  was  viscous,  whatever  might 
be  the  nature  or  cause  of  the  viscosity. 

In  the  same  valuable  memoir  which  contains  these  experiments, 
our  authors  have  treated  of  the  veined  structure  of  ice  to  which 
we  have  already  called  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  and  they  have 

f)ointed  out  its  relation  to  the  slaty  cleavage  of  rocks,  and  to  the 
aminated  structure  of  white  wax  and  other  bodies,  illustrating 
their  views,  as  Professor  Forbes  did  his,  by  experiments,  in  which 
plastic  models  of  glaciers  are  obtained  by  causing  a  mixture  of 
water  and  fine  pipeclay  to  descend  in  troughs  and  exhibit  the 
changes  produced  upon  coloured  circles,  stamped  upon  the  clay 
when  it  is  in  slow  motion.  The  result  of  these  experiments  is, 
that  the  lamination  of  glacier  iccj  or  tlie  blue  veinsy  arise  from 
pressure,  and  that  the  lamination  or  veined  structure  is  at  riaht 
angles  to  tlie  direction  of  pressure ;  which  is  precisely  the  doctnne 
of  Professor  Forbes,  who  maintains  that  "  the  conversion  of  tlie 
nevd  into  ice  is  simultaneous  and  identical  with  the  formation  of  the 
blue  bandsj  the  bands  being  formed  where  t/ie  pressure  is  most  in- 
tense^  and  where  the  differential  motion  of  tlie  parts  is  a  maximum^^ 
In  studying  these  ex|)eriments  in  connection  with  the  viscous 
theory,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  entirely  independent  of  any 
opinions  that  have  been,  or  may  be  formed,  of  the  true  structure 
of  ice,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  blue  veins^  and  the  mode  of  their 
formation.  Adopting  the  viscous  theory  of  Professor  Forbes  and 
his  general  views  of  the  structure  of  glaciers,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  true  structure  of  the  ice  is  yet  undetermined.  Messrs 
Tyndall  and  Huxley,  for  example,  have  discovered  a  new  form 
of  the  blue  veins,  which  consists  in  transparent  lenticular  masses 
imbedded  in  the  general  substance  of  the  white  ice,  and  lying  in 
continuous  lines.  Some  of  these  lines  are  24  inches  long  by  2 
wide,  diminishing  gradually  till  they  are  only  six  inches  long  and 
l-12th  wide.     These  forms  indicate  the  action  of  forces  which 

*  Thirteenth  Letter,  Dec.  21,  1846,  Occasional  Papers^  pp.  199,  200. 
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remain  to  be  studied,  and  which  are  obviously  different  from  those 
which  produce  lamination  by  simple  pressure. 

Mr  John  Ball,  in  a  very  able  paper  '*  On  the  Structure  of 
Glaeiersj^^  has  stated  many  objections  to  the  views  of  Messrs 
Tyndall  and  Huxley,  and  seems  to  have  examined  more  minutely 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  the  blue  veins  which  have  been  so 
differently  descnbcd.  He  maintains  that  neither  in  the  compact 
blue  ice,  nor  in  the  intermediate  layers  of  white  opaque  ice,  arc 
there  any  traces  of  lamination  or  anything  apjwoaching  to  it  in  the 
internal  structure  of  the  mass.  The  white  ice  is  merely  blue  ice 
rendered  white  by  rows  of  bubbles,  as  in  Professor  Forbes'  descrip- 
tion of  them  already  given  in  p.  114. 

The  veins  and  the  lamination  are  only  apparent,  there  being 
no  line  of  junction  between  the  white  ice  and  the  adjacent  blue 
veins.  The  ice  is  merely  weakened  in  the  plane  in  which  tlie 
bubbles  arc  distributed,  and  may  cleave  in  consequence  of  tliis 
structural  weakness  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  there  is  really 
either  a  veined  or  a  laminated  structure.'  This  is  a  fundamental 
point  in  glacier  theories,  to  which  we  shall  return. 

Professor  James  Thomson  of  Belfast,  having  inferred  from 
theory  that  the  freezing  point  of  water,  or  the  melting  point  of 
ice,  must  vary  with  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  was  led 
to  the  opinion  that  glaciers,  in  a  state  of  compression,  must  un- 
dergo an  internal  liquefaction  throughout,  which  will  necessarily 
give  to  ice  the  plastic  quality  accorded  to  it  by  Prcfessor  Forbes.' 
At  the  meeting  of  the  JBritish  Association  in  1857,  Professor  J. 
Thomson  thus  explained  the  freezing  of  two  pieces  of  ice  at  32° 
on  being  pressed  together  :  two  pieces  of  ice  will  at  that  place, 
in  virtue  of  the  pressure,  be  in  part  liquefied  and  reduced  in 
temperature,  and  the  cold  evolved  in  their  liquefaction  will  cause 
some  of  the  liquid  film  intervening  between  the  two  pieces  to  freeze. 

Towards  the  end  of  1857  Professor  Tyndall  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  remarkable  paper  "  On  some  Physical  Pro- 
perties of  Ice,"  throwing  much  light  on  the  structure  and  decom- 
])osition  of  ice.  Having  made  a  convergent  solar  beam  pass 
through  all  the  three  sides  of  a  cube  of  penectly  transparent  ice, 

>  Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.  1857,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  481-505. 

*  In  the  crystals  of  topaz,  and  other  minerals  which  contain  numerous  planes 
of  fluid  cavities,  these  planes  lie  in  all  directions ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  frac- 
ture the  mineral  mi(i;ht  separate  in  the  direction  of  these  planes,  especially  if  the 
cavities  are  numerous  and  flat,  as  thev  often  are.  No  person,  however,  would 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  topaz  had  a  laminated  structure  parallel  to  these 
planes ;  or,  if  several  of  the  planes  happened  to  be  parallel,  that  the  topaz  had 
a  veined  structure. 

»  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,  May  7,  1857,  p.  455.  Mr  William  Sutcliffc, 
in  reference  to  the  motion  of  piaciers,  had  previously  suggested  that  ice  mifrht 
be  melted  by  pressure,  and  reduced  to  "a  state  approaching  fluidity." — Phil, 
Mag.,  June  1845,  p.  496. 
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bidlliant  spots  or  air-bubbles  were  produced  in  all  cases  ;  but  when 
the  portions  of  the  ice  traversed  by  the  beam  were  examined 

Earallcl  to  the  surface  of  freezing,  the  ice  was  resolved  into  liquid 
exagonal  spaces  like  flowers,  or  crystals  of  snow,  as  described 
by  Scoresby  and  Glaisher ;  the  planes  of  the  flowers  being  always 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  freezing  on  the  surface  of  the  ice. 

Professor  William  Thomson  considers  these  experiments  of 
Dr  Tyndall  as  "  affording  direct  ocular  evidence  of  his  brother^s 
theory  of  the  plasticity  of  ice,"  and  a  physical  explanation  of  the 
blue  veins  of  glaciers,  and  the  laminated  structure  produced  in 
ice   by  pressure.      According  to   Professor  James   Thomson, 
pressure  applied  to  a  mass  of  pure  ice,  should  immediately  pro- 
duce in  tne  compressed  parts  pores  occupied  by  liquid  water. 
And  Professor  Tyndall  has  shown,  that  when  a  cylinder  of  ice 
is  placed  between  two  slabs  of  boxwood,  and  subjected  to  gra- 
dually increasing  pressure,  a  dim  cloudy  appearance  is  produced, 
owing  to  the  melting  of  small  portions  of  the  ice  in  the  interior 
of  the  mass — the  hazy  surfaces  being  perpendicular  to  the  pres- 
sure.   With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  blue  veins  and  laminated 
structure.  Professor  W.  Thomson  endeavours  to  show  by  argu- 
ments, which  we  have  not  space  to  repeat,  "  that  the  first  effect  of 
pressure  not  equal  in  all  directions  on  a  mass  of  snow  ought  to  be, 
according  to  the  theory,  to  convert  it  into  a  stratified  mass  of 
layers  of  alternately  clear  and  vesicular  ice,  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  maximum  pressure."      In  using  the   word  layers. 
Professor  Thomson,  no  doubt,  means  plates  or  laminse  similar  to 
those  produced  in  wax  and  hard  specimens  of  ice  by  pressure;  but 
this  is  not  the  description  given  of  the  veined  structure  by  Professor 
Forbes,  who  considers  the  veins  as  only  apparent,  arising  from 
parallel  rows  of  cavities  in  compact  blue  ice.     If  Professor  Thom- 
son's theory  is  correct,  these  rows  of  cavities  ought  to  be  produced 
in  hand  specimens  of  porous  ice  when  subjected  to  pressure  ;  and 
in  order  to  make  such  a  result  explanatory  of  the  veined  struc- 
ture of  glacier  ice,  it  must  be  {)roved,  which  it  has  never  yet 
been,  that  this  ice  has  the  same  laminated  structure  that  is  pro- 
duced by  pressure. 

Professor  W.  Thomson  is  of  opinion  that  the  beautiful  phenome- 
non of  the  "  six-petaled  flowers,"  discovered  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
is  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain ;  and  "  he  cannot  see  that 
any  of  the  phenomena  described  by  him  (Professor  Tyndall) 
can  be  considered  as  having  been  proved  to  be  due  to  ice  having 
the  mechanical  properties  of  an  uniaxal  crystal."  Although  we 
have  not  seen  these  flowers,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  have 
the  same  origin  as  circular  crystals, — the  properties  of  which 
have  been  minutely  described  by  Sir  David  Brewster.^     These 

1  Edinburgh  Tramactiont,  185S,  vol.  xz.,  p.  607-623. 
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crystals  are  formed  either  under  constraint  or  from  some  acci- 
dental cause.  In  the  case  of  ice,  when  the  lower  surface  is 
freezing,  a  molecule,  instead  of  taking  its  proper  place  in  the 
uniaxal  crystal,  takes  another  position,  in  which  the  other 
molecules  unite  themselves  to  it,  and  form  a  compound  circular 
crystal  of  a  hexagonal  form.  In  such  a  crystal  the  molecules, 
instead  of  having  their  optical  axes  parallel,  have  them  inclined 
at  angles  of  30''  and  60® ;  so  that  if  they  had  been  examined  by 
polarised  light,  they  would  have  been  finely  exhibited  to  the 
eye  before  the  application  of  solar  heat.  The  molecules,  being 
united  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  are  in  the  solid  ice, 
are  easily  melted,  leaving  a  small  bubble  of  air  (which  was  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  their  formation)  in  consequence  of  their 
occupying  less  space  when  melted.  Experiments  with  polarised 
light  will  either  confirm  or  overturn  this  explanation. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  formation  of  glaciers, 
of  the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  their  phe- 
nomena, and  of  the  observations  recently  made  m  the  structure 
and  properties  of  ice,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
viscous  theory,  so  ably  elaborated  and  defended  by  JProtessor 
Forbes.  It  has  been  virtually  acceded  to  by  Mr  Hopkins, 
adopted  by  Professor  James  and  Professor  William  Thomson, 
and  we  may  almost  say,  substantially  by  Professors  Tyndall  and 
Huxley  themselves.  They  admit  freely  that  glaciers  flow  and 
comport  themselves  in  all  respects  as  a  viscous  body ;  and  though 
they  have  explained  by  new  experiments  and  reasonings  how 
their  motion  may  be  produced,  yet  if  their  views  are  sound,  they 
are  in  reality  but  explanations  of  the  viscosity  of  glacier  ice,  and 
not  arguments  against  its  viscous  nature.  But  even  if  the  viscous 
theory,  or  any  other  theory,  were  rigorously  true,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  study  of  glacier  ice — of  its  crystalline 
and  composite  structure — is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  must  be  pur- 
sued by  new^  and  moro  accurate  methods  of  investigation. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  structure  of  glacier  ice,  simply  as 
it  appears  to  the  unassisted  eye,  requires  to  be  studied  not  only 
in  different  parts  of  a  single  plane  cutting  the  glacier  trans- 
versely, but  in  various  planes  in  its  different  regions,  and  in 
E lanes  whero  it  expands  into  pools,  or  contracts  into  gorges,  or 
as  united  itself  to  other  glaciers.^  The  opinions  on  this  subject 
are  so  diverse,  that  we  cannot  tell  upon  any  authority  whether 
the  veined,  ribboned,  or  laminated  structure,  as  it  has  been  called, 
is  real  or  apparent^ — that  is,  whether  glacier  ice  is  separable 
into  laminse  like  compressed  wax,  or  compressed  blocks  of 
Wenham  ice,  or  is  merely  a  mass  of  compact  ice  containing 
cavities  in  parallel  planes. 

'  This  suggestion  was  made  in  the  Edinburgh  Reviewy  July  1844,  p.  140. 
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2.  If  the  laminated  structure  of  glacier  ice  is  produced  by 
pressure,  pressure  ought  to  produce  in  porous  ice,  or  in  ice  similar 
to  the  neve,  compact  ice  with  planes  of  bubbles  or  cavities ;  but 
this  experiment,  though  a  true  test  of  the  theory,  has  not  been  made. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  no  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
optical  structure  or  glacier  ice,  or  even  of  Wenham  ice,  before 
and  after  compression.  So  early  as  1813,  Sir  David  Brewster 
showed  that  ice  was  a  uniaxal  crystal,  "  from  its  not  depolarising 
light  incident  upon  it  perpendicularly,"  and  giving  the  colourecl 
fringes  when  the  incidence  was  oblique.^  When  a  thicker  piece 
of  ice  was  used,  the  system  of  positive  uniaxal  rings  was  nnely 
exhibited.  When  ice  was  formed  under  constraint,  as  in  narrow 
vessels,  or  upon  a  ruffled  and  agitated  pool,  its  crystallisation 
was  of  a  composite  character,  like  that  shown  in  fig.  1  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndalrs  paper.* 

4.  The  examination  of  glacier  ice,  and  also  of  Wenham  ice 
and  porous  ice,  by  polarisea  light,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
future  study  of  glaciers.^  If  the  compact  blue  ice  containing 
the  planes  of  cavities  is  uniaxal,  the  optical  axis  being  perpen- 
dicular to  these  planes,  and  if  the  same  structure  does  not 
exist  in  compressed  Wenham  ice,  the  theory  of  the  veined  struc- 
ture is  refuted ;  and  if  the  two  structures  are  similar,  its  proba- 
bihty  is  increased.  If  the  compact  ice  is  produced  by  pressure 
on  the  nev6,  which,  of  course,  has  a  composite  crystallisation, 
and  a  quaquaversua  polarisation,  we  cannot  believe  that  pressure 
will  give  it  the  uniaxal  structure.  With  a  differential  sliding 
motion,  pressure  may  operate  like  traction  on  crystalline  pow- 
ders, anclmay,  as  in  Sir  David  Brewster's  experiments,*  produce, 
locally  at  least,  a  uniaxal  structure,  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
elementary  rhombohedrons  or  hexaedral  prisms  are  dragged 
into  parallelism. 

5.  As  hard  substances,  such  as  glass,  receive,  according  to  Sir 
David  Brewster^s  experiments,*  the  polarising  structure  tempo- 
rarily by  pressure,  and  as  regularly  crystallised  bodies  have  their 
polarising  structure  increased  or  diminished  by  pressure,  it  will 
be  easy  to  subject  to  this  test  the  opinion  oi  Professor  W. 
Thomson,  that  the  pressure  to  which  porous  ice  is  exposed  will  be 
increased  in  the  solid  ice  "all  around  any  two  cavities,  and 
nearly  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  pressure  ;  the 
increase  of  pressure  being  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  pres- 
sure, though  nowhere  so  much  as  in  the  part  between  them." 
This  increase  of  pressure,  if  it  exists,  will  be  shown  in  polarised 

1  Phil.  Trans.  1814,  pp.  214,  215. 

»  PhiL  Trans.  185d,  Part  I.,  or  PhiL  Mag.^  vol.  ivi.,  p.  338. 

'  This  suggestion  was  made  in  the  Edin.  Review,  July  1844,  p.  140. 

*  Edin.  Trans.^  vol.  xx.,  p.  155,  or  Phil.  Mag^  vol.  vi.,  p.  260. 

»  PhiL  Trans.,  1816,  p.  156. 
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light ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  under  its  searching  analysis,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,^  that  we  can  study  with  any  suc- 
cess the  true  structure  of  glacier  ice  and  of  blocks  of  Wenham 
ice  under  pressure. 

As  the  phenomena  of  glaciers  cannot  fail  to  be  the  subject 
of  continued  study  and  research,  we  venture  to  throw  out  some 
views  which  may  be  useful  to  the  student.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  writers  on  Glaciers,  that  great 
changes  may  take  place  in  their  structure  from  decornposi- 
Hon  alone.  In  a  mass  of  pure  ice  formed  on  the  surface  of 
still  water,  and  perfect  in  its  optical  structure,  decomposition 
will  not  take  place  if  it  is  kept  dry  and  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture. The  molecules  are  in  their  right  place,  and  external  in- 
fluences alone  can  disturb  the  forces  of  aggregation  bv  which 
they  are  held  together.  But  if  compact  ice  is  formed  by  pres- 
sure from  pure  snow,  or  ice  in  the  state  of  nevi,  or  from  frag- 
ments of  perfectly  uniaxal  ice,  the  ice  must  bo  a  congeries  of 
crystals,  in  which  the  molecules,  lying  with  their  axes  in  every 
direction,  have  a  tendency  to  resume  the  position  which  they 
hold  in  the  perfectly  uniaxal  crj'stal;  and  in  a  certain  time 
either  return  to  that  position,  or  release  themselves  from  their 
state  of  constraint,  and  perhaps  form  a  laminated  structure. 
Such  a  change  is  finely  seen  m  the  decomposition  of  circular 
crystals,  in  which  the  molecules,  forced  into  a  position  of  un- 
stable equilibrium,  have  their  natural  tendency  to  unite  their 
similar  poles,  assisted  by  every  mechanical  vibration,  and  every 
variation  of  temperature  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.* 

But  there  is  another  species  of  decomposition  which  may  be 
usefully  studied  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  ice,  namely,  that 
which  takes  place  in  glass  and  other  solids  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  crystalline  ingredients.  In  ancient 
glass  the  decomix)sition  takes  place  at  an  infinite  number  of 

f)oints,  and  produces  a  finely  laminated  structure,  in  which  the 
aminai  are  not  only  separable,  but  will  admit  between  them 
water  and  other  fluids.*  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  cleavage  of 
slates  and  other  rocks  may  be  produced  by  the  same  cause,  and 
that  Professor  Sedgwick*  may  have  correctly  attributed  it  to  the 
action  of  polar  forces  after  the  mass  had  been  consolidated. 
AVhen  pressure  has  produced  a  laminated  structure  in  wax  or  in 
ice,  it  can  only  have  done  this  by  bringing  the  molecules  within 
the  sphere  of  their  polar  forces. 

'  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  experiment  with  the  microscope  on  an  ice 
cavity  containing  air  and  water,  described  in  the  Edin.  Trans,,  vol.  x.,  p.  26. 

'  Edin.  TranB.y  vol.  xx.,  p.  622. 

*  This  species  of  decomposition  is  fully  described  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in 
Layard's  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,    App.,  p.  674. 

^  Geolog.  Trans,,  2d  ser.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  477. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Portrait  of  a  Christian  Gentleman :  A  Memoir 
of  Patrick  Fraser  Ty tier y  Author  of  the  ^'History  of  Scotland^^ 
6y  his  Friend,  the  Kev.  John  W.  Burgon,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.     London  :  John  Murray.     1859. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  and  delightful  volume  of  biography, 
under  a  quaint,  and,  some  will  think,  aflFected  title.  The  Portrait 
of  a  Christian  Gentleman  suggests  ideas  of  an  exclusive  and 
superfine  character.  AH  genuine  Christian  qualities  are  manly 
rather  than  gentlemanly.  They  are  transformations  of  the  man^ 
lustrous  lights  and  "  beauties  of  holiness,"  wrought  into  the  very 
tissues  of  the  human  structure,  and  no  mere  adornments  of  the 
gentleman,  although  in  him  they  may  assume  a  softer  and  more 
delicate  colouring.  We  confess,  then,  that  the  quaint  exclu' 
siveness  of  the  title  did  not  attract  us  to  this  volume.  We  still 
think  that  it  would  have  been  better  without  this  ornamental 
device  or  figure-head ;  but,  after  perusing  the  memoir,  we  can 
understand  how  such  a  title  should  have  occurred  to  the  author 
without  any  feeling  of  affectation  mingling  with  the  affectionate 
and  reverent  impulses  of  his  admiration  towards  the  subject  of 
his  sketch. 

Patrick  Fraser  Tytler  was  a  man  whose  life  exactly  merited 
such  a  graceful,  quietly  interesting,  and  brief  record  as  this. 
He  was  not  a  great  man  ;  he  did  not  exert  any  powerful  influ^ 
ence  by  his  life  or  by  his  works ;  he  did  not  give  any  new 
character,  or  even  any  fertile  and  significant  impulse,  to  those 
historical  studies  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  But  he  was  a 
good  and  eminently  worthy,  and,  in  his  way,  distinguished  man, 
who  achieved  a  definite  historical  work  of  no  mean  magnitude, 
and  has  consequently  associated  his  name  permanently  with  that 
of  his  country.  An  enlarged  biography  of  such  a  man,  in  several 
volumes,  after  the  approved  modern  fashion,  would  have  been 
peculiarly  inappropriate.  There  are  few  instances,  indeed,  in 
which  the  imjDropriety  of  such  extended  biographies  has  not  been 
plainly  manifest.  In  the  case  of  our  author,  however,  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  thing  would  have  been  preposterous.  A  life  of 
tranquil,  domestic  interest,  and  of  almost  uninterrupted  literary 
labour,  combined  with  the  ordinary  social  enjoyments  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  man  of  refined  tastes  in  comfortable  if  not  luxurious 
worldly  circumstances,  could  only  have  been  narrated  in  several 
volumes  at  an  expense  of  superfluous  detail  and  of  wearisome 
disclosures,  that  must  have  brought  discredit  to  the  author,  and 
offence  and  disgust  probably  to  the  reader.  Instead  of  this,  we 
have  just  what  was  needed — as  much  and  no  more — and  we 
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thank  Mr  Burgon  for  it.  We  have  in  ample  detail— informing, 
but  almost  never  obtrusive — such  facts  as  enable  us  fully  to  un- 
derstand the  exemplary,  laborious,  and,  in  many  of  its  features, 
beautiful  life  which  he  depicts.  A  clear,  harmonious,  and  compre- 
hensive impression  is  left  on  the  reader^s  mind.  The  "Portrait" 
grows  into  distinctness  as  he  proceeds ;  its  lines  fill  up,  and  its 
colours  glow  with  a  richer  meaning ;  and  the  result  altogether 
is,  that  the  volume  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  interesting,  and, 
we  may  say,  edifying,  that  we  have  met  with  for  some  time. 

Patrick  Fraser  Tytler  was  the  youngest  son  of  Alexander 
Fraser  Tytler,  known  as  Lord  Woodhousclee,  and  author  of  the 
"Universal  History"  published  in  Murray's  Family  Library, 
and  which  still  retains  perhaps  the  most  honoured  place  among 
a  class  of  writings  pleasing  to  our  grandfathers,  but  not  likely  to 
reappear  in  the  world  of  letters.  Lord  Woodhouselee  was  a 
man  of  varied  accomplishments,  of  faithful  and  upright  character, 
and  of  warm  heart.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  old  literary  society  of  Edinburgh  represented  by  Robertson, 
Hume,  and  others.  His  father,  William  Tytler,  not  only  mingled 
in  this  society,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  and 
interests  which  animated  it.  He  was  distinguished  especially  by 
his  spirited  defence  of  Queen  Mary  against  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  aspersions  of  these  famous  historians.  His  "  Inquiry, 
Historical  and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,"  ran  through  several  editions,  and  drew  the  attention  of 
such  critics  as  Dr  Johnson  and  Smollett.  Dr  Robertson  took 
his  strictures  in  very  good  part ;  the  rival  authors  continued  to 
live  in  great  harmony  and  cordiality,  and  "  when  Mr  Tytler  dined 
at  Dr  Robertson's  house  for  the  last  time,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  there  Queen  Mary's  portrait,  supported  on  one  side  by 
the  portrait  of  his  entertainer,  and  on  the  other  by  his  own." 
David  Hume  was  by  no  means  so  complaisant.  He  attacked 
Tytler  bitterly  in  a  note  to  his  history ;  and,  if  a  story  told  in  the 
present  volume  is  entirely  to  be  credited,  carried  his  resentment 
to  a  pitch  at  once  unphilosophical  and  ridiculous.  The  story  is 
told  Dy  the  son.  Lord  Woodhouselee.  "  One  evening,  my  father 
and  I  went  to  drink  tea  with  his  friend,  Mr  Middleton  of  Beaton, 
and  Lady  Di,  at  their  house  in  Nicolson  Square.  On  entering 
the  room,  the  only  stranger  there  was  Mr  Hume,  who,  the 
moment  my  father  appeared,  rose  abruptly,  took  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  walked  off  without  saying  a  word.  W^hen  he  was 
gone,  Mr  Middleton  said  to  my  father,  *  You  have  fairly  put 
Kim  to  flight,  for  he  came  but  a  few  minutes  before  you,  and 
meant  to  pass  the  evening  at  whist.  What  a  terrible  little  man 
you  are,  that  can  discomfit  such  a  Goliath  1'  *Ay,'  said  my 
father^  ^  the  Philistine  boasted,  but  I  smote  him  in  the  forehead.' " 
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"Whatever  we  may  think  of  William  Tytlei's  prowess  in  this 
particular  matter— and  we  confess  a  smile  is  apt  to  steal  over  us 
as  we  think  of  his  complacency  on  the  subject — there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  remarkable  talents  for  historical  research  which 
were  destined  to  show  themselves  in  the  son  and  grandson,  were, 
in  a  conspicuous  degree,  first  manifested  by  him.  The  historical 
distinction  of  the  family  began  with  him ;  and  no  less  the  peculiar 
type  of  intellectual  and  moral  character  which  we  see  to  run 
throughout  the  family.  Keenness  and  refinement,  and  patience 
of  research,  without  any  great  strength  or  insight ;  ana,  above 
all,  a  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  domestic  affection,  which 
make  their  lives  beautiful,  and  invest  them  with  by  far  their 
most  attractive  and  exalted  interest.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting,  as  evidence  of  this  latter  trait,  the  following  entry, 
which  he  made  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  (1785\  on  the  blank 
leaf  of  his  Bible,  in  the  retrospect  of  his  wife's  death  two  years 
before.  The  passage  is  remarkable  in  itself,  but  particularly  so 
in  the  light  which  it  reflects  on  the  family  character : — 

'<  I  thank  God  the  anguish  of  heart,  the  bitterness  of  grief,  is  past. 
Still,  still,  however,  I  deplore  her  loss,  which  nothing  can  now 
supply.  The  most  pleasant  moments  in  my  life  at  present  are  in 
calling  up  in  my  mind  our  mutual  endearments,  and  the  bliss  and 
domestic  happiness  we  enjoyed  together.  I  say  it  with  truth,  that 
in  the  above  space  of  time,  since  our  separation,  she  has  never  been 
one  hour  absent  from  my  mind.  She  is  the  first  idea  that  strikes 
my  waking  thoughts  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  that  forsakes  me 
in  sleep.  On  entering  my  home  after  a  day's  absence,  my  heart, 
which  formerly  used  to  be  elated,  now  shrinks  within  me,  while  I 
look  in  vain  for  the  sweet  figure  that  used  to  welcome  me  by  fiying 
to  my  arms.  Those  sparkling  eyes,  those  ardent  looks,  I  no  more 
behold.  That  sweet  voice,  her  fond  exclamation,  *  Well,  how  is  my 
Willie  f  still  vibrates  in  my  ear." 

Trained  by  such  a  father,  we  can  the  more  readily  appreciate 
the  character  of  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  and  the  delightfulness 
of  that  home  at  Woodhouselee  into  which  we  get  so  many 
glimpses  in  the  present  volume.  For  these  glimpses  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  pen  of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  herself 
distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters — Miss  Ann  Fraser  Tytler. 
Nothing  can  be  more  happy  than  the  easy  and  quiet  flow  of  her 
style,  nothing  more  minute  and  yet  gentle  than  her  touch,  as 
she  describes  for  us  the  early  years  of  her  brother,  and  the 
charming  influences,  intellectual  and  social,  amidst  which  he 
grew  up.  Patrick  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  family  which  con- 
sisted of  four  sous  aud  three  daughters.  '^  As  a  boy  he  was  in  no 
way  remarkable^  except  for  the  invariable  truthfulness,  openness, 
and  perfect  simplicity  of  his  character.     In  acquirements  he  was 
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for  many  years  below  most  boys  of  his  age."  He  inherited,  how- 
ever, the  family  taste  for  music  and  drawing.  His  blithe  songs 
and  playfulness  made  him  a  great  favourite.  A  pencil  and  a 
scrap  of  paper,  on  which  to  sketch  the  artistic  phantasies  of  his 

Jrouthful  imagination,  were  the  only  effectual  means  of  keeping 
lim  quiet.  One  of  these  scraps  of  paper  was  long  retained  in 
the  family,  "  on  which  was  drawn  a  very  wonderful  beast,  with  a 
strange  variety  of  legs  and  an  enormous  mouth,  and  under  which 
was  printed,  in  large  capital  letters,  The  Crater  of  Mount 
Vesuvius^  He  had  no  great  love  for  school,  in  the  manner  of 
boys  of  his  errant  propensities.  "  When  the  hour  of  attendance 
drew  near,  he  used  to  be  seized  with  all  manner  of  mvsterious 
indispositions."     His  love  of  sport — he  became  a  keen  and  even 

Eassionate  sportsman — was  very  early  developed.  He  had  got 
old  of  a  gun  belonging  to  one  of  his  elder  brothers,  and  broken 
the  main-spring  of  the  lock.  Awed  by  his  own  ruinous  audacity, 
and  the  probable  anger  of  its  owner,  he  contrived  to  print,  in 
the  uncial  letters  characteristic  of  his  age  (he  was  not  more  than 
five  years  old),  the  following  remarkable  note,  addressed  to  his 
brother: — "  0  Jamiey  dinna  think  ofgwiSyfor  Hie  main-spring  of 
iliat  is  broken^  and  my  heart  is  hrok^n^ 

When  he  went  to  the  High  School,  he  became  somewhat 
more  interested  in  his  studies,  but  still  in  no  ways  a  distinguished 
student.  He  covered  his  books  with  grotesque  figures,  and,  by 
his  playfulness  and  humour,  became  greatly  beloved  among  his 
school-fellows.  In  the  bickers  which  were  then  waged  inces- 
santly betwixt  the  boys  of  the  High  School  and  of  the  University, 
he  took  his  part  with  great  keenness,  running  home  on  one 
occasion  with  his  face  all  bleeding,  and,  as  he  darted  into  the 
room,  saying  to  his  youngest  sister,  "  Wash  my  face ;  quick  I 
quick  I  Put  a  cold  key  down  my  back,  and  let  me  out  again  to  the 
bicker."  An  eager,  manly,  and  right-hearted  boy  I  destined  to 
distinguish  himself,  notwithstanding  his  disinclination  to  school 
and  his  want  of  scholastic  ambition.  His  father  seems  to  have 
understood  his  character  thoroughly,  and  would  say,  when  others 
expressed  disappointment  at  his  not  standing  higher  in  his  class, 
**  You  do  not  understand  the  boy  ;  I  tell  you  he  is  a  wonderful 
boy.  Look  at  the  eager  expression  of  his  countenance  when 
listening  to  conversation  far  above  his  years :  he  is  drinking  in 
every  word.  You  tell  me  he  never  opens  an  improving  book ; 
that  it  must  always  be  an  amusing  story  for  him.  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  he  does  not  read  grave  enough  books  by  and  by.  I 
see  the  spirit  of  it  in  him." 

It  was  a  bright  and  joyous  home  which  young  Tytler  shared 
— a  home  so  free  and  unregulated  in  its  discipline,  and  yet  so 
calm  and  religious  in  its  pleasures^  as  to  present,  we  fear,  a  rare 
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spectacle,  fitted  only  for  such  instinctively  loving  and  pious 
natures  as  it  reared.  ^^  There  were  no  female  colleges  in  those 
days,"  says  Miss  Tytler ;  "  we  never  had  a  governess,  and  from 
our  masters  we  learned  by  fits  and  starts.  My  dear  mother  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  check  my  father*s  unlimited  indulgence.  ^^  I 
do  it  on  principle,"  he  would  say  ;  "  I  know  they  are  the  kind  of 
children  with  whom  it  will  answer  best."  And  my  mother  seldom 
contested  the  point ;  in  fact,  she  was  not  herself  by  any  means  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  Her  conscience  once  satisfied,  it  seemed 
equally  lier  wish  to  show  us  every  indulgence.  Ours  was  indeed 
a  briglit  and  happy  childhood."  All  the  family  were  particularly 
fond  of  music,  and  they  seem  to  have  gathered  around  them  a 
group  of  musical  enthusiasts  of  a  delightfully  eccentric  character. 
Sir  James  Stewart  of  Allan  Bank  was  one  of  these.  He  made 
one  in  the  grand  craslies,  as  he  called  them ;  and  to  such  a  pitch 
did  he  carry  his  enthusiasm,  that  one  evening,  as  they  were 
performing  a  piece  of  Corelli,  he  started  up,  exclaiming,  ^^  that 
note  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds ;"  and,  taking  out  his  pencil, 
marked  the  figures  above  the  note.  Another  capital  story  is 
told  of  the  same  gentleman.  When  the  musical  fit  was  strong 
upon  him,  he  took  his  way,  as  it  were,  mechanically  to  the 
Tytlers'  house  in  Princes  Street : — 

"  Seeing  the  postman  at  the  door  one  evening,  he  darted  past  him, 
rushed  up  stairs,  and,  finding  the  drawing-room  empty,  opened  the 
piano,  and  was  soon  lost  in  his  own  compositions.  Soon  after  an 
elderly  lady  came  into  the  room ;  but  he,  thinking  her  a  guest  on  a 
visit,  after  a  slight  bend  of  the  head,  took  no  further  notice,  but  con- 
tinued his  occupation.  The  lady  became  restless  on  her  seat,  coughed, 
hemmed,  all  in  vain.  Then,  losing  patience  entirely,  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  stem  voice,  '  Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  this  visit  ? '  Sir  James  cast  his  eyes  on  the  pictures 
hanging  on  the  walls :  ^  In  the  wrong  house,  as  I  shall  answer !  * 
And,  with  a  vain  attempt  at  some  incoherent  apologies,  he  darted 
from  the  room,  and  entered  our  house  convulsed  with  laughter." 

When  at  Woodhouselee,  Patrick's  studies  were  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  tutor  of  the  name  of  Mr  Black, 
whose  shyness,  talents,  and  love  of  literature  are  duly  commemo- 
rated. To  this  tutor  young  Tytler  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
indebted  for  that  literary  passion  and  devotion  to  study  which 
gradually  grew  up  in  him.  His  studies,  indeed,  were  still  of  a 
very  irregular  description.  Percy's  "Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,"  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen,"  the  **  Arabian  Night's  En- 
tertainments," and  De  Sale's  "  History  of  the  Moors,"  formed 
the  sort  of  reading  which  most  attracted  him.  '^This  last 
work  took  strong  hold  of  his  imagination  ;  it  was  a  very  old- 
looking  book,  a  thin  quarto,  in  very  large  print,  which  he  had 
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poked  out  from  some  odd  corner  in  the  book-case.  There  would 
lie  lie,  stretched  all  his  length  on  the  car])et  in  the  library  at 
Woodhouselee,  reading  his  beloved  book  for  hours  together ;  and 
if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  a  history  of  the  Moors,  begun, 
but  never  finished,  was  his  first  attempt  in  composition."  This 
youthful  essay  on  the  history  of  the  Moors,  according  to  Mr 
Burgon,  was  in  progress  in  1810,  when  the  author  was  nineteen. 
But  he  made  at  least  one  earlier  effort  at  composition, — viz.,  a 
"  metrical  version  of  some  of  the  fables  of  Phaedrus,  each  fable 
being  illustrated  by  a  pen-and-ink  drawing,  framed  within  a 
border  in  the  manner  of  Bewick.^  He  is  said  only  to  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  ten  years  when  he  accomplished  this  little  work 
and  dedicated  it  to  his  father. 

When  his  tutor,  Mr  Black,  was  presented  to  a  living  in  Ayr- 
shire, young  Tytler  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  as  his  new- 
tutor  Mr  Lee,  who  afterwards  became  Principal  Lee  of  Edin- 
burgh University.  "Mr  Tytler  never  spoke  of  him  to  me," 
writes  his  brother-in-law,  *'  but  with  the  highest  respect  and  gra- 
titude, and  often  told  me  that  he  owed  his  spirit  of  resolution  to 
work  hard,  to  that  gentleman's  influence." 

Walter  Scott  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Woodhouselee ;  and 
grateful  and  happy  recollections  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  members  of  the  family.  ^^  It  was  a  beautiful 
feature  in  his  character,  that  he  required  no  audience  of  the 
learned  or  the  great  to  draw  out  the  charm  of  his  conversation  ; 
he  seemed  in  his  element  equally  with  old  and  young.  He  fre- 
quently assembled  us  around  him  after  breakfast,  and  proposed  a 
walk ;  then,  with  his  joyous  look  and  vigorous  step,  he  would 
take  his  way  toward  what  we  called  the  Green  Hill  of  Castleawe. 
Here,  seated  in  the  midst  of  us,  he  would  begin  his  delightful 
stories,  generally  the  productions  of  his  fertile  brain  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  continued  for  more  than  one  day  at  a  time."  Some- 
times they  were  legends  of  the  old  covenanters,  to  which  ghost 
stories  succeeded  in  the  evening ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  de- 
lighted interest,  the  weird  excitement,  and  unflagging,  unforget- 
ting,  enthusiasm  of  the  youthful  listeners,  as  the  mighty  enchanter 
sat  in  the  midst  of  them,  weaving  the  coils  of  his  imaginative 
narrative  round  their  throbbing  hearts.  The  amiable  weaknesses 
of  his  great  character  also  came  into  play.  He  was  not  merely 
fond  of  his  children,  but  he  doated  on  them  with  a  blind  partiality. 
Taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket  one  morning  when  on  a  visit  to 
Woodhouselee,  he  said  to  Mrs  Tytler,  "  Here  is  a  letter  from 
my  son  Walter,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  see."  Inquiry 
was  made  afterwards  if  there  was  anything  remarkable  in  the 
letter.  "  No,  nothing  whatever ;  it  was  only  a  request  for  more 
pocket-money." 
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Dugald  Stewart,  Henry  M*Kenzie,  and  Dr  Gregory,  and 
more  memorable  still,  Sydney  Smith  and  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
were  all  welcome  guests  at  the  same  happy  board.  The  philo- 
sopher forgot  his  academic  dignity,  and  even  his  natural  gravity, 
amidst  the  playful  distractions  that  surrounded  him.  On  some 
one  going  into  the  dining-room  after  breakfast,  they  found  him 
alone  with  the  youthful  historian,  "  running  round  the  room, 
each  balancing  a  peacock's  feather  on  his  nose."  A  curious 
glimpse  is  given  of  "  The  Man  of  Feeling."  When  the  Tyt- 
lers  were  drinking  tea  one  evening  at  Auchendennv,  where 
he  lived,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Woodhouselee,  they 
waited  some  considerable  time  before  he  made  his  appearance, 
"  He  came  in  at  last,  heated  and  excited.  *  What  a  glorious 
evening  I  have  had  I'  We  thought  he  spoke  of  the  weather, 
which  was  beautiful ;  but  he  went  on  to  detail  the  intense  enjoy- 
ment he  had  had  in  a  cock-fight.  Mrs  M^Kenzie  listened  some 
time  in  silence ;  then,  looking  up  in  his  face,  she  exclaimed  in 
her  gentle  voice,  ^O  Harry,  Harry,  your  feeling  is  all  on  paper.' " 
And  yet  we  are  assured  he  had  a  really  kind  and  loving  heart. 

The  conversational  glories  that  were  wont  to  flash  from  such 
a  constellation  of  talents  and  wit,  naturally  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  youthful  Tytlers.  When  Walter  Scott  and  Macin- 
tosh and  Sydney  Smith  were  all  to  dine  together,  they  would 
dispute  in  the  morning  at  breakfast  which  of  them  would  lead 
the  conversation.  Sydney  Smith  was  commonly  found  to  be 
the  victor.  His  sense,  as  well  as  his  wit,  served  him,  as  on  one 
great  occasion  thus  described  : — 

^'  Scott  contented  himself  with  telling  some  delightful  stories,  and 
resigning  when  Macintosh  seemed  eager  to  be  heard.  Lord  Jeffirey 
flashed  in  with  something  brilliant,  but  was  in  turn  outshone  by  some 
more  fortunate  talker.  So  much  impatience  was  felt  to  lead  the  con* 
versation,  that  no  one  had  leisure  to  eat.  Only  Sydney  was  silent. 
Ho  was  discussing  the  soup,  the  fish,  and  the  roast  In  short,  he 
partook  leisurely  of  every  thing  at  table,  until  the  last  act  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  he  had  completely  dined.  He  then  delivered  him- 
self of  something  preposterous, — laughed  at  it  immoderately, — and 
infecting  every  one  present  with  his  mirth,  at  once  set  the  table  in  a 
roar.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  never  parted  with  his  advantage, 
but  triumphantly  led  the  conversation  for  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing, keeping  the  other  guests  convulsed  with  the  humour  of  the  only 
man  present  who  had  dined." 

Tytler  left  this  happy  home  in  the  end  of  1808,  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  went  to  school  to  Chobham,  a 
sequestered  spot  about  twenty-six  miles  distant  from  London. 
This  school  was  kept  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Jerram,  curate  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection 
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with  the  evangelical  revival  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
end  of  last  century.  Mr  Jerram  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
sound  scholarship  as  well  as  piety,  and  to  have  excited  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  nis  pupils.  Tj'tler  sedulously  devoted  himself 
under  tnis  teacher  to  his  classical  studies,  and  esi>ecially  made 
progress  in  the  art  of  writing  Latin  verse,  an  accomplishment  in 
which  his  father  desired  him  to  excel.  The  somewhat  austere 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  place,  however,  did  not  suit  him,  and 
he  particularly  missed  that  sympathy  with  his  irregular  literary 
pursuits  which  had  hitherto  delighted  and  encouraged  him. 
while  commending  his  teacher's  classical  and  mathematical  at- 
tainments, he  professes  his  astonishment  at  the  candid  confession 
made  by  the  good  man,  that  "  he  was  little  conversant  with  the 
works  of  our  English  poets !^  ^*  This,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  an 
avowal  that  any  Englishman  would  be  ashamed  of  making ;  nor 
can  I  yet  discover  what  his  reasons  are  :  probably,  however,  they 
proceed  from  his  strict  religious  principles.  You  may  suppose 
that  my  little  musCj  if  not  deadj  is  fast  a-dying^^  The  year  that  he 
spent  at  Chobham,  however,  appears  in  many  respects  to  have  been 
a  useful  and  improving  one.  His  habits  of  study  were  strength- 
ened, his  intellectual  confidence  and  readiness  increased,  and, 
among  his  other  accomplishments,  he  made,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  considerable  advances  in  politeness,  which  he  used  '^  to 
practise  upon  a  Miss  Stanger,  sister  to  Miss  Jerram." 

His  return  home  was  a  source  of  great  delight  to  himself  and 
all  the  members  of  the  family.  They  remarked  the  improvement 
in  him,  especially  a  touch  of  seriousness  which  they  had  never 
observed  before,  and  which,  in  his  sister's  language,  "  marked  the 
change  from  the  careless  stage  of  boyhood  to  the  responsibilities 
of  a  riper  age."  One  of  his  acquisitions,  however,  was  far  from 
a  subject  of  pleasure  to  his  younger  sister.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  she  was  missed  from  the  room,  and,  on  being  sought,  was 
found  weeping.  "What,  in  tears  1"  remarked  the  elder  sister. 
"  And  our  Peter  returned  to  us  again  ;  and  is  he  not  delightful  ? 
O  yes,  yes,"  she  answered ;  "  he  w  delightful,  but  he  speaks 
English  r  It  is  to  the  lively  pen  of  this  younger  sister,  writing 
to  an  elder  brother  in  India,  that  we  get  the  most  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  change  that  had  pressed  upon  him  at  this  age,  in  his 
eager  devotion  to  study,  and  the  new  impulses  of  intellectual  am- 
bition that  had  begun  to  animate  him.  She  writes  on  January 
1810:— 

'^  This  dear  boy  is  prevented  finishing  bis  efiusion  of  delight  on 
his  return  to  us  all,  by  an  infiammation  in  his  eyes.  It  was  entirely 
brought  on  by  his  reading  so  much  by  candle-light.  He  is  of  a  teas- 
ingly  anxious  temper,  and  grudges  every  moment  that  is  not  employed 
in  study.     This,  I  fancy,  is  a  singular  complaint  to  be  made  of  a 
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young  man  ;  but  Peter  carries  things  rather  too  far.  It  would  have 
diverted  you  the  other  night  to  have  heard  his  conversation  with  our 
good  John  Black  on  hb  own  character.  He  confesses  that  reputation 
is  his  perfect  idolj  to  which  he  would  sacrifice  everything." 

He  became  a  student  in  the  Edinburgh  University  during  the 
winter  1810-11.  In  conjunction  with  the  present  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison — the  son  of  his  father's  most  valued  friend — he  began 
the  study  of  Scotch  law,  and  worked  ^^  pretty,  though  not  very 
hard."  He  amused  himself  also  in  reciprocating  the  frank 
confidence  of  his  brother  in  India,  by  drawing  a  picture  of  himself, 
in  return  for  a  similar  work  of  self-portraiture  transmitted  to  him. 
There  is  great  naiveti  in  the  idea,  especially  in  the  kind  of  boy-se- 
riousness, that  runs  throughout  the  letter.  We  learn  from  it  how 
deeply  he  inherited  the  family  tenderness  of  feeling.  For  the 
first  two  months  during  his  stay  at  Chobham,  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  letter  from  him  "  over  which  he  did  not  shed  tears." 
The  same  susceptibility  is  shown  in  a  certain  anxiety  of  temper 
noticed  by  his  sister,  and  which  he  himself  says  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  Scotch  word  worreting,  although  "  this  expres- 
sion is  too  low  for  it ;"  and,  moreover,  by  an  overscrupulousness 
of  conscience  which  "takes  alarm  upon  occasions  comparatively 
trifling."  The  most  important  disclosures,  however,  of  this  com- 
municative letter  to  his  brother,  is  the  ardent  interest  in  history 
and  devotion  to  its  study,  which  it  shows  that  he  had  already 
begun  to  cherish  : — 

"  I  acquired  at  Chobham,"  he  says,  "  high  relish  for  another  noble 
branch  of  literature,  and  which  I  am  at  present  pursuing  with  the 
greatest  pleasure — I  mean  History,  I  there  read  Kobertson's  admir- 
able History  of  Charles  V.,  and  wrote  short  notes  upon  it  Since 
that  I  have  been  reading  Machiavel's  History  of  Florence,  Wilson's 
Philip  IL,  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Clarendon's  noble  work  on  the 
Rebellion,  Sully's  Memoirs,  Clarendon's  Life,  Voltaire's  Charles  XII., 
Rapin's  Elements,  Chevalier  Ramsay's  Life  of  Turenne,  Junius'  Let- 
ters, The  Life  of  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  I  am  now  engaged  with  Hume 
and  Rapin's  Acta  Regia.  What  do  you  think  of  history,  my  dear 
Sandie  ?  To  me  it  seems  to  be  the  noblest  of  all  studies.  To  say 
that  it  is  entertaining  is  its  least  praise.  It  is  the  school  of  statesmen 
and  warriors  ;  and  the  pleasure  next  to  living  in  the  times,  and  being 
a  witness  to  the  actions  of  these,  is  that  of  reading  their  lives  and 
actions." 

To  the  same  period  of  his  life  we  owe  certain  disclosures  of  a 
still  more  private  character,  showing  what  a  true  piety  animated 
him  amid  all  his  studies  and  distractions.  With  good  taste 
Mr  Burgon  has  dealt  very  sparingly  with  these  disclosures,  and 
not  tried  to  make  too  much  of  them.  They  are,  it  must  be  con- 
fessedy  singularly  free  from  all  extravagance;  and  leave  upon  the 
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reader's  mind  a  strong  impression  of  tlie  simplicity  and  purity  of 
the  writer's  character.  A  genuine  religious  feeling  at  all  times 
animated  him — a  feeling  not  marked  or  obtrusive  m  any  of  its 
expressions,  but  quiet  and  earnest,  and  deeply  pervading  all  the 
aspects  of  his  life.  He  was  peculiarly  seized  with  the  idea  of 
uniting  faithful  and  cheerful  work  in  the  world  with  true  and 
hearty  religion  ;  and  it  is  this  idea  more  than  any  other  that 
comes  out  in  the  memoranda  of  his  earlier  years,  to  which  we 
.now  refer.  "  May  I  often  meditate  on  those  great  and  good 
characters  who  have  joined  the  most  fervent  and  rational  piety  to 
a  rigorous  discharge  of  their  professional  duties,  and  a  cultiva- 
tion of  everything  that  is  useful,  and  amiable,  and  excellent : 
and  may  the  meditation  be  a  spur  to  my  youthful  exertions." 
"Enable  mc  to  show  to  my  companions,  to  every  one  with  whom 
I  am  concerned,  that  true  religion  increases,  instead  of  taking 
away  cheerful  enjoyment." 

These  are  sufficiently  remarkable  utterances  in  a  young  man 
of  18  or  19,  situated  as  Tytler  was.  There  maybe  some  measure 
of  polite  formality  in  their  general  tone  anct  mode  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  they  are  obviously  the  unaffected  and  living  expression 
of  convictions  deeply  founded  in  his  heart,  and  which  seriously 
coloured  his  whole  life. 

Poetry,  at  this  time,  still  shared  his  attention.  In  the  summer 
of  1810  he  composed,  says  his  biographer,  "  a  very  pretty  poem 
extending  to  about  680  lines,  which  he  entitled  the  Woodhouselee 
Martyr^  It  was  composed  at  the  request  of  his  father,  and 
meant  to  celebrate  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  grand- 
father, on  a  secluded  spot  of  the  Woodhouselee  grounds.  Mr 
Burgon  confesses  to  its  want  of  originality;  Cornus  having  supplied 
at  once  the  model  and  the  inspiration  of  it ;  but  he  further  main- 
tains, that  it  is  "  a  most  graceful  performance,  full  of  delicate 
imagery,  expressed  in  language  at  once  musical  and  correct; 
such  a  poem  as  not  one  poetical  youth  in  a  thousand  could 
achieve ;  and  suggesting  that  its  author  might  have  attained  to 
acknowledged  excellence  among  the  sons  of  song,  had  he  culti- 
vated his  poetical  talent  more  assiduously." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  delightful  home  recreation,  and  the 
most  encouraging  progress  in  his  studies,  his  father  died.  The 
return  of  an  old  complaint  first  reduced  him  to  great  weakness, 
and  then  ere  long  carried  him  off.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  all : 
but  to  none  more  than  to  the  youngest  son.  A  bond  of  no  mere 
ordinary  sympathy  had  grown  up  during  the  last  few  years  be- 
tween father  and  son ;  the  affinity  of  their  tastes  and  pursuits 
had  quickened  a  naturally  fond  affection  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
other  into  a  mutual  trust  and  admiration,  which  could  only  be 
interrupted  at  the  expense  of  severe  suffering. 
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*^  It  13  indeed  too  true  (he  wrote  to  his  old  tutor  Mr  Black,  at  the  cad 
of  three  months)  that  to  me  my  excellent  father's  death  is  quite  irrepar- 
able; and  that  it  has  lefl  a  blank  in  my  heart  which  nothing  earthlj 
can  supply.  My  affections  were  centred  in  him.  I  had  no  higher  hap- 
piness than  to  see  him  smile  on  my  studies ;  in  all  his  literary  labours 
he  had  the  goodness  to  make  me  a  sharer ;  my  taste  was  moulded, 
my  soul  was  knit  to  his ;  and  from  my  infancy  till  the  moment  that 
he  was  taken  from  us,  I  was  fostered  in  his  bosom.  Can  you  wonder, 
then,  that  there  are  moments  even  in  which  I  feel  withered  like  a 
plant  that  never  sees  the  sun." 

In  1813  Tytler  completed  his  legal  studies,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Immediately  after  this  he  set 
out  on  a  tour  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  some  weeks  of  great  en- 
joyment. The  battle  of  Paris  had  just  been  fought,  and  the 
Allies  were  in  possession  of  the  city ;  all  the  heroes  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Prussian  campaigns  were  there ;  and  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr  Wylie,  the  well-known  physician  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  our  young  Scotchman  was  proud 
not  only  of  seeing,  but  of  holding  some  measure  of  social  inter- 
course with  these  notabilities.  He  describes  his  advantages  and 
amusements  in  lively  letters  to  his  mother.  If  we  were  frankly 
to  express  our  opinion  about  this  portion  of  his  life,  as  well  in- 
deed as  some  other  portions  of  it,  we  could  say  that  he  was  not 
free  from  a  somewhat  weak  admiration  of  royal  and  noble  per- 
sonages. It  was  a  feature  characteristic  of  his  family,  and  the 
social  class  in  Scotland  to  which  he  belonged.  We  see  the 
manifestations  of  the  same  spirit  in  his  fatner's  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  Prince  Regent  (George  IV.)  ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  ridiculous  adulation  in  the  same  direction  is  well  known. 
It  was  all  that  survived  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  feudalism  in 
Scotland,  lingering  on  in  a  few  Tory  families,  and  which,  having 
sufficient  beauty  and  significance  in  its  day,  had  long  lost  all 
truth  and  sense.  Nothing  is  more  becoming  or  beautiful  than 
a  genuine  and  natural  loyalty  where  the  authority  commands 
admiration  and  the  homage  admits  of  true  respect ;  but  no  feeling 
is  more  intrinsically  absurd  and  unworthy  now-a-days  than  that 
which  idolizes  mere  position  of  any  kind.  Even  if  one  believes 
in  its  honesty,  he  cannot  help  laughing  at  its  weakness,  and  we 
must  confess  to  something  of  this  latter  sensation  as  we  read 
Tytler^s  account  of  what  he  saw  and  enjoyed  in  Paris. 

Returning  to  Edinburgh  he  settled  to  his  profession,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1816  Junior  Crown  Counsel,  and  "had  already  grown 
into  notice  as  a  promising  counsel  in  criminal  cases."  Withal, 
however,  his  heart  was  not  with  his  profession.  "  Like  many 
other  of  his  most  eminent  literary  countrymen,  in  his  inmost 
heart,  Mr  Tytler  loved  the  law  only  as  it  is  a  branch  of  literature. 
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In  other  words,  says  Mr  Burgon,  "  I  feel  persuaded  that  he 
never  really  loved  the  law  as  a  profession  at  all."  The  love  of 
literary,  and  especially  of  historical  studies,  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  growing  fast  on  him,  and  this  by  and  bye  showed  itself  in  a 
definite  manner,  in  the  publication  of  a  "  Life  of  James  Crichton 
of  Cluny,  commonly  called  the  Admirable  Crichton  ;  with  an 
Appendix  of  Original  Paj)ers."  This,  his  first  acknowledged 
and  independent  work,  appeared  in  1819.  It  is  such  a  biograplii- 
cal  and  critical  sketch  as  would  not  make  much  more  now  than 
an  extended  review  article — marked  by  care  and  research,  but 
without  any  special  force  or  interest.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  very  much  attention.  A  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1823,  but  both  editions  were  limited  to  500  copies. 
A  second  short  biographical  work,  a  "Memoir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Craig  of  Riccarton,"  appeared  from  his  pen  in  the  same  year 
(1823) ;  and  by  this  time  he  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  his  legal  profession  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  "  The  stir  and  buzz,  the  crowd  and  heat  of  the  legal 
Babel"  (the  Parliament  House)  became  intolerable  to  him, 
while  the  quieter  excitements  of  literary  ambition  more  and  more 
attracted  him.  During  the  years  1819-23,  he  appears  to  have 
mingled  largely  in  society.  He  sought  relief  from  the  uncon- 
genial avocations  of  his  profession  in  "  the  fashionable  gaieties  of 
the  winter  season  in  Edinburgh."  His  winning  manners,  his 
humour  and  liveliness,  made  him  a  favourite,  and  drew  around 
him  many  friends.  His  muse  vented  itself  in  various  songs, 
such  as  the  "Legal  Vow,"  the  "Barristers'  Garland,"  and 
"  Defiance  to  Cupid."  He  was  associated  in  the  Bannatyne 
Club  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  choice  spirits,  and  con- 
tributed his  share  in  the  composition  of  the  ballads,  "  luxuriously 
printed  in  black  letter,  for  the  use  of  the  thirty-one  members, 
and  sung  after  dinner  by  one  of  the  party." 

"  There  is  a  nationality,"  Mr  Burgon  says,  "  in  his  poems  of  this 
class,  a  degree  of  drollery  and  racy  humour,  or  again  a  spirit  and  a 
pathos  which  makes  the  perusal  of  them  always  interesting,  and 
sometimes  delightful.  But  they  were  written  to  be  snng^ — to  be  sang 
by  himself.  They  were  generally  provoked  by  some  whimsical  inci- 
dent, or  written  for  some  festive  occasion;  they  allude  to  persons 
passed  away,  and  to  events  forgotten.  And  thus  it  happens,  that  as 
a  poet  Mr  Tytler  '  had  his  claims  allowed '  only  by  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  but  for  his  contributions  to  Thomson's  *  Select  Melodies 
of  Scotland,'  published  in  1824,  he  might  be  said  to  hold  his  chance 
of  being  remembered  in  this  capacity  by  the  same  precarious  tenure 
as  the  orator,  the  vocalist,  and  the  wit" 

To  his  friendship  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  this  time  he  owed 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  idea  to  which  he  gradually  yielded, 
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and  which  became  the  settled  purpose  of  his  h'fe,  that,  namely, 
of  writing  the  history  of  his  native  country.  His  law  studies 
had  opened  up  to  him  some  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
this  history;  his  previous  works  had  accustomed  him  to  patient 
research  and  a  habit  of  learned  inquiry.  "  He  was  ripe  for  some 
greater  effort,  as  well  as  inclined  by  literary  ambition,  and 
probably  by  a  deepening  conviction  that  at  the  bar  he  could 
scarcely  any  longer  hope  to  attain  that  eminence  which,  in  some 
department  of  enterprise,  he  was  yet  conscious  that  he  had  a 
right  to  command.  One  evening  at  Abbotsford  decided  what 
was  to  become  the  great  business  of  his  literary  life."  This 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  year  1823,  w^hen  Sir 
Walter  Scott  himself  was  meditating  on  the  subject  of  Scottish 
history,  and  had  probably  sketched  in  his  mind  the  "  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,"  which  were  not  published,  however,  till  1827. 
His  own  inquiries  had  convinced  him  of  the  need  of  a  more 
critical  and  extended  view  of  Scottish  history  than  any  one  had 
et  given,  and,  taking  Tytler  aside,  he  urged  this  work  upon 
ira.  The  late  Mr  Alexander  Pringle  of  Whytbank,  an  old 
friend  of  our  historian,  thus  represents  the  matter,  writing  to  Mr 
James  Tytler,  his  brother,  in  1854 : — 

"  Sir  Walter  stated  that  some  years  before  the  booksellers  had  urged 
him  to  undertake  sach  a  work,  and  that  he  had  at  one  time  seriously 
contemplated  it.  The  subject  was  very  congenial  to  bis  tastes ;  and 
he  thought  that  by  interspersing  the  narrative  with  romantic  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  render 
such  a  work  popular.  But  he  soon  found,  while  engaged  in  pre- 
paring his  materials,  that  something  more  was  wanted  than  a  popular 
romance ;  that  a  right  history  of  Scotland  was  yet  to  be  written ; 
but  that  there  were  ample  materials  for  it  in  the  national  records,  in 
collections  of  documents  both  private  and  public,  and  in  Scottish 
authors  whose  works  had  become  rare,  or  were  seldom  perused." 

All  the  research  necessary  for  such  a  work,  which  would  require 
to  be  pursued  in  London,  and  wherever  else  such  documents 
had  been  preserved,  Sir  Walter  represented  as  beyond  his  own 
opportunities,  and  strongly  urged  Mr  Tytler  to  undertake  it,  as 
a  work  thoroughly  congenial  to  him,  as  having  the  advantage  of 
youth  on  his  side,  and  as  likely  to  confer  thereby  a  lasting  bene- 
fit upon  his  country.  A  recommendation  proceeding  from  such 
a  quarter,  and  having  so  much  in  it  really  agreeable  to  Tytler's 
tastes,  it  may  be  supposed  greatly  influenced  him ;  and  very 
soon,  accordingly,  he  is  found  busy  in  preparations  for  his  im- 
portant work. 

Previously,  however,  before  settling  to  the  literary  work  of  his 
life,  he  settled  himself  in  marriage.  On  the  30th  of  March 
1826^  he  was  united  to  Rachel,  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Hog^ 
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Esq.,  of  Newliston — a  union  founded  on  the  deepest  affection, 
ana  hallowed,  during  its  brief  term  of  existence,  by  the  most 
tender  solicitudes.  AH  that  soft  affectionateness  of  feehng,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  family,  and  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him, 
shows  itself,  in  a  very  beautiful  and  touching  manner,  in  his  letters 
to  his  wife,  several  of  which  are  given  in  the  present  volume. 
They  are  very  trifling  in  their  substance  these  letters,  with  occa- 
sional details  that  may  excite  a  smile,  and  which  might  as  well 
have  been  omitted ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they  serve  to  give  us  such 
a  bright  glimpse  of  his  sweet  playfulness  and  purity  of  character, 
and  the  unsophisticated  ardour  and  depth  of  his  affections,  that 
the  portrait^  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  present,  would 
have  wanted  greatly  by  the  omission  of  them.  Mrs  Tytler  was 
from  the  outset  of  her  marriage  in  delicate  health,  and  this  served 
to  deepen  the  attachment  of  her  husband,  while  it  coloured  it 
with  uneasy  apprehensions.  We  must  give  one  or  two  brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters.     He  writes  shorUy  after  their  union  : — 

"  My  Deabkst  Love, — I  was  delighted  to  hear  jou  were  so  well  and 
80  obedient.  Go  on,  my  sweetest  girl,  taking  more  and  more  care  of 
yourself  in  avoiding  all  fatigue,  but  be  as  much  in  the  open  air  and 
as  happy  as  possible.  ...  I  have  got  a  beautiful  little  kitten  us 
a  present,  which  I  mean,  if  you  like,  to  give  to  you ;  but  it  is  not 
ready  yet  to  leave  its  mother.  When  it  grows  a  cat,  and  gets  stupid, 
we'll  give  it  as  a  present  to  some  dear  friend.'* 

Then,  about  eii^hteen  months  afterwards : — 

"  Another  note  from  your  solitary  bird.  ...  On  going  up  to 
my  dressing-room  before  dinner,  my  eje  rested  on  the  little  old  brown 
trunk  which  contains  your  early  letters,  when  you  were  a  little,  little, 
dear  creature,  running  about  and  stuffing  your  small  body  through 
windows  in  rabbit  houses.  It  has  a  strong  string  round  it,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  inclination  to  rummage  through  it  and  read  every- 
thing ;  but  I  do  not  know,  if  you  were  beside  me,  you  would  permit 
me,  and  this  feeling  makes  me  hesitate.  .  .  .  What  more  can  I 
say  to  my  own  beloved  Rachel,  except  the  old  tale  with  which  I  am 
ever  tiring  her,  '  Care,  care,  care  of  herself.'  Oh,  if  she  knew  how  I 
love  her,  and  how  the  smallest  threatening  of  illness,  or  suffering  of 
pain  by  her,  hurts  me,  she  would  never  risk  anything." 

It  is  the  same  strain  throughout ;  there  is  a  nervous  anxiety 
in  his  affection  which  is  always  casting  its  shadow  across  his 
happiness  and  clouding  it — 

'^  Oh,  dearest  Rachel !  I  sometimes  tremble  when  I  think  what 
desolation  would  fidl  on  me  if  anything  befell  you.  If  I  pine  under  a 
separation  of  even  a  few  days  and  feel  that  even  amid  my  own  friends 
and  family  I  feel  solitary,  what  would  become  of  this  poor  heart  if 
you  were  to  be  torn  from  it." 

Their  union  was  prolonged  till  1835,  and  three  children,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  were  the  issue  of  it. 
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Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  settled  in  Melville  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, and  diligently  prosecuted  his  history.  He  was  proudly 
happy  in  his  domestic  life,  and  rejoiced  in  his  work,  and  the  two 
first  volumes  soon  made  their  appearance.  They  were  published 
respectively  in  1828  and  1829,  and  were  reviewed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  November  1829.  Their  re- 
ception was  fair,  without  being  marked  by  any  particular  success. 
Scott  was  not  lavish  in  his  commendation,  notwithstanding  his 
original  connection  with  the  undertaking ;  and  the  public  gave 
no  enthusiastic  welcome.  Of  the  first  volume  only  500  copies 
were  at  first  printed ;  and  750  more  seems  to  have  satisfied  the 
public  interest  for  the  time.  Of  the  second  and  third  volumes 
the  impression  was  1150,  and  of  volume  fourth  1125,  while  the 
sale  of  the  latter  volumes  fell  off  considerably.  A  second  edition 
of  2000  copies,  at  half  the  price  of  the  first,  appeared  between 
1841  and  1843,  and  met  with  a  good  sale.  A  third  edition,  in 
seven  volumes  instead  of  nine,  was  published  in  1845 ;  but  of 
this  impression,  we  are  told,  that  the  sale  has  proved  ^'  slow  and 
unsatisfactory." 

As  Mr  Tytler  proceeded  with  his  work,  he  found  it  necessary 
that  he  should  repair  to  London.  He  went  there,  accordingly, 
in  the  spring  of  1830,  with  the  view  of  consulting  certain  MSS. 
in  the  State  Paper  Office  and  the  British  Museum.  He  was 
desirous  also  of  obtaining  the  succession  to  the  office  of  Historio- 
grapher for  Scotland,  an  object  in  which  he  appeared  at  the  time 
to  be  successful,  but  which  was  frustrated  by  a  change  of  minis- 
try. While  in  London,  however,  he  entered  into  a  favourable 
engagement  with  Mr  Murray,  to  write  in  three  or  four  volumes 
the  "  Lives  of  Illustrious  Scotchmen,'*  so  that  from  this  time 
onwards,  for  some  years,  his  hands  were  sufficiently  full  of  literary 
work.  He  appears,  besides  his  great  patience  and  energy  of  re- 
search, to  have  possessed  a  remarkable  ease  and  fertility  of  com- 
position. Amid  all  his  other  labours,  he  completed  the  first  volume 
of  the  Scottish  Worthies  in  the  space  often  weeks. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs  Tytlcr's  health  had  become  a  subject  of 
serious  alarm.  He  removed  with  his  family,  in  the  spring  of 
1832,  to  his  mother's  cottage  at  Mount  Esk,  and  the  change  to 
the  country  and  the  "  delightful  air"  seemed  for  a  while  to  have 
a  favourable  effect ;  but  with  the  approach  of  autumn,  and  no 
signs  of  permanent  improvement,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
they  should  proceed  to  the  South  of  England.  They  settled  at 
Torquay,  accordingly,  for  the  winter;  and  here,  amid  all  his 
domestic  anxiety  and  the  distractions  following  a  change  of  resi- 
dence, he  recommenced,  with  his  accustomed  assiduity  and  per- 
severance, his  literary  labours.  He  finished  the  third  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  his  ^^  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,"  on  the  17th 
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January  1833;  and  after  devoting  three  days  to  clearing  off 
arrears  of  correspondence,  he  at  once  resumed  his  history.  On 
Monday  the  21st  of  January  he  made  the  following  memoran- 
dum : — "  Commenced  collecting  for  fifth  volume  of  my  history. 
Prayed  earnestly."  A  cheerful,  unresting,  and  religious  spirit  ani- 
mated him  in  all  his  work.  During  the  following  year  his  wife's 
health  continued  to  give  him  increasing  uneasiness ;  and,  after  a 
sojourn  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  interrupted  on  his  part  by  a  journey 
to  London,  she  expired  at  Rothesay  in  the  spring  of  1835.  His 
biographer  has  wisely  drawn  a  veil  over  this  part  of  his  life. 
The  passionate  yet  resigned  sorrow  of  such  a  heart  as  Ty tier's 
was  too  sacred  to  be  obtruded,  even  in  the  most  delicate  manner, 
before  the  public.  "  Constant  prayer,  largo  daily  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  religious  education  of  his  little  children,  became 
now  his  constant  occupation  and  his  only  joy.  His  wife  also 
had  left  behind  her  in  writing  some  private  memorials,  on  which 
he  now  fed  incessantly :  "  being  edifying  although  deeply  affect- 
ing," he  may  well  have  founa  "  the  holy  outpourings  of  that 
believing  heart." 

In  connection  with  this  event,  Mr  Burgon  takes  occasion  to 
comment  on  the  character  of  Mr  Tytler's  religious  views  up  to 
this  period  of  his  life,  in  a  manner  that  does  not  appear  to  us 
clearly  intelligible.  "  He  was,  as  a  young  man,"  he  says,  *'  the 
disciple  of  a  severe  school  of  religious  sentiment.  The  doctrines 
of  assurance  and  of  conscious  acceptance  with  God,  combined  with 
a  very  lofty  kind  of  spiritual  assurance,  seem  to  have  been  its 
characteristic  features."  He  leaves  the  impression  that  Mr 
Tytler's  religious  views  were  hitherto  of  this  character.  "  I  have 
withheld,"  he  says,  "  as  irrelevant  some  score  of  passages  in  my 
friend's  letters,  which  reflect  the  views  above  alluded  to."  Unless 
we  had  this  assurance,  we  certainly  never  could  guess  that  Mr 
Tytler's  religious  sentiments  were  at  any  time  strongly  marked 
by  such  a  tendency.  It  was  not  that  in  which  he  was  trained 
at  home;  and  when  he  encountered  it  at  Chobham,  it  seems 
rather  to  have  repelled  than  attracted  him.  All  the  indications 
of  religious  opinion  in  his  history,  so  far  from  favouring,  dis- 
countenance such  an  impression.  There  is  even,  we  are  inclined 
to  say,  an  obvious  want  of  sympathy  with  such  strongly  pro- 
nounced religious  opinions — a  coldness  and  timidity  which  hinders 
him  from  a  full  and  fair  appreciation  of  them.  We  say  this, 
of  course,  without  any  reference  to  the  truth  or  value  of  these 
opinions,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  presumed 
feature  of  Mr  Tytler's  religious  character,  up  to  this  time,  is  left 
unexplained,  and  somewhat  unintelligible.  No  one  would  be 
apt  to  associate  such  views  with  him. 

After  his  wife's  death  he  removed  with  his  children  to  Hamp- 
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stead ;  and  then  to  Wimpole  Street,  London.  He  settled,  after 
a  time,  to  his  old  steady  course  of  literary  labour ;  working,  if 
not  with  the  same  joyful  energy,  yet  with  a  resigned  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  same  unflagging  assiduity.  His  children  now  be- 
came more  than  ever  his  companions,  and  his  intercourse  with 
them  was  marked  conspicuously  by  that  devout  and  affectionate 
tenderness  which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  his  character. 
"  He  taught  them  to  give  their  last  thoughts  at  night,  their  first 
waking  thoughts  in  the  morning,  to  God  :  and  he  used  to  call 
this  their  "  little  prayer."  The  earliest  thing  they  can  call  to 
mind  of  their  father,  was  his  own  habit  of  constant  prayer ;  the 
bent  head  and  closed  eyes  which,  when  they  were  in  the  fields 
with  him,  showed  them  how  he  was  secretly  engaged.  .  .  .  For 
many  years  afler  their  bereavement,  at  short  intervals  of  time,  it 
was  his  practice  to  show  them  their  mother's  picture  (which  ho 
always  kept  veiled  in  his  study),  and  to  discourse  to  them  of  her 
goodness,  patience,  beauty."  His  sister  resided  with  him  at 
Wimpole  Street ;  and  her  congenial  tastes,  and  proud  and  fond 
interest  in  all  his  studies,  seem  to  have  greatly  soothed  and  en- 
couraged him.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  candidature  for  the 
Deputy  Keepership  of  the  State  Paper  Office ;  and  it  was  about 
this  time  also  that,  upon  Dr  Gillis's  death,  he  failed  in  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  made  Historiographer  for  Scotland.  His  politics  seem 
in  both  cases  to  have  been  the  main  cause  of  his  failure. 

In  1837,  Tytler  passed  the  summer  in  Scotland,  and  made  an 
interesting  visit  to  Archbishop  Leighton's  library  at  Dunblane, 
in  reference  to  which  some  curious  notes  are  preserved  in  the 
present  volume.  Puritan  authors  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
library ;  but,  according  to  Tytler,  they  have  no  marks  of  having 
been  studied ;  while  the  Fathers  and  certain  modern  authors,  as 
Pascal  and  Montaigne,  are  all  marked  here  and  there  with  short 
sentences,  and  pious  apophthegms.  A  copy  of  Herbert's  Poems, 
especially,  is  enriched  by  numerous  notes.  It  seems  to  have  given 
Tytler  great  pleasure  to  observe  and  treasure  these  particulars. 

In  the  following  winter,  he  finally  settled  with  his  sisters  in 
London,  having,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  Sydney  Smith, 
transported  the  old  Princes  Street  furniture  there.  "  O  ye 
Scotch  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  but  yourselves  could  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing ;"  and  when  he  came  on  a  visit  to  them,  and 
saw  the  veritable  articles  which  long  ago  had  been  familiar  to 
him,  nothing  could  restrain  his  witty  enthusiasm.  "  O  ye 
chairs !"  he  cried,  friends  of  ray  youth  I  ye  tables !  which  so 
oft  have  witnessed  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,"  bloom- 
ing yet  in  immortal  youth  1  How  do  yo  mock  my  grey  hairs  ! — 
and  thirty  pounds  did  you  say?  All  transported  for  thirty 
pounds  ?    Packed  in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  piled  against 
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the  wall,  taken  by  measurement,  and  two  captains  to  bid  down 
each  other !  Wonderful  nation  I  singular  people  I  .  .  .  And 
did  you  brinrr  the  old  Scotch  woman  with  you  also?"  To  be 
sure  they  had ;  and  the  reverend  wit  roared  a^rain  as  he  heard 
of  some  of  her  London  experience.  She  had  been  sent  out  to 
buy  a  large  earthen  pan  to  keep  the  bread  in.  She  returned 
in  high  indignation.  "  Would  you  believe  it,  leddies  1  I  asked 
in  ane  o'  the  fine  shops  if  they  had  a  big  brown  pig  for  keeping 
our  bread,  and  no  ane  o'  them  could  make  out  what  I  meant. 
O  but  they  are  a  far  back  nation  I" 

His  life  was  only  varied  during  the  four  subsequent  years  by 
excursions  to  the  Highlands.  Mr  Burgon,  who  had  made  his 
acquaintance  a  few  years  before,  accompanied  him  in  one  of  the 
most  extensive  of  these  excursions;  and  that  close  friendship 
then  spranff  up  between  them,  to  which  we  owe  the  present 
Memoir.  The  details  of  their  Highland  tour  are  given  very 
pleasantly  by  his  biographer ;  but  we  cannot  occupy  our  space 
with  them.  Henceforward,  indeed,  there  is  not  much  that  calls 
for  notice  in  his  life.  On  the  25th  of  October  1848,  he  finished 
the  ninth  and  last  volume  of  his  History  of  Scotland.  His  sister 
thus  commemorates  the  event : — 

"  Yesterday  evening  my  brother  finished  his  History  of  Scotland. 
At  tea  ho  seemed  uncommonly  dreamy,  and  forgot  to  ask  for  his  third 
cup.  Then,  instead  of  writing  beside  me  as  usual,  he  retired  into 
the  Library  and  stood  employed  at  his  high  desk  for  some  time.  Re- 
taming  into  the  drawing-room  again,  he  said,  '  Annie,  if  you  like,  I 
will  read  to  you  the  last  part  paragraph  of  my  History ;'  and  ho  read — 
''  It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude  mingled  with  regret  that  the  author 
now  closes  this  work,  the  History  of  his  country,  the  labour  of  little 
less  than  eighteen  years :  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  that  life 
and  health  have  been  spared  to  complete,  however  imperfectly,  an 
arduous  undertaking ;  regret  that  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  historical 
investigation,  the  happy  hours  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  Truth  are  at 
an  end,  and  that  he  must  at  last  bid  £u*ewell  to  an  old  and  dear  com- 
panion." 

A  trip  to  Paris  finished  this  pleasant  close  of  his  long  labours. 
He  felt  light-hearted,  and  had  reason  to  do  so,  in  having  been 
able  to  complete  so  arduous  and  important  a  work.  He  writes 
to  Mr  Burgon  under  his  usual  address  to  him  of  my  dear  Johnny. 
.  .  .  "  I  have  got  through  the  tangled  maze  of  the  Gowrie 
Conspiracy,  the  last  of  the  queationes  vexatae  in  Scottish  history  ; 
and  1  have  only  to  kill  Elizabeth  and  set  good  King  Jamie  fairly 
on  his  bottom  in  the  throne  of  the  old  lady,  and  be  done  with 
her  and  him  and  history  for  ever.     Huzza  I " 

The  remaining  five  years  of  his  life  (1843-49)  are  summed  up 
in  a  single  concluding  chapter.     In  the  first  of  these  years  he 
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was  honoured  by  the  commands  of  Her  Majesty  to  examine 
certain  historical  curiosities  and  portraits  at  Windsor  Castle,  and 
we  have  presented  to  us,  perhaps  with  sufficient  minuteness, 
his  interview  and  conversation  with  the  Queen,  when  invited  to 
dine  with  the  royal  party  on  the  occasion.  He  received,  in 
1844,  the  well-merited  reward  of  his  historical  labours  in  an 
annual  pension  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  from  the  Civil  List. 
The  communication  was  made  to  him  in  a  complimentary  note  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  name  is  associated  with  so  many  generous 
favours  of  the  same  sort,  and  the  communication,  it  need  not  be 
said,  inspired  Tytler  at  once  with  gratitude  and  delight. 

In  the  spring  of  1845  he  announced  to  his  friends,  apparently 
somewhat  to  their  astonishment,  that  he  contemplated  a  second 
marriage ;  and  on  the  12th  of  August  following  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Bonar,  "  a  lady  who  had  long  been  the  intimate  friend 
of  his  own  family,  and  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  child- 
ren." After  a  visit  to  Oxford  and  to  the  Highlands,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Tytler  went  abroad,  and  seem  all  at  once  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  notice  of  their  friends.  His  biographer  says,— and  no- 
thing more  is  really  said  on  the  subject :  "  From  this  time  for- 
ward, strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  lost  sight  of  my  friend  entirely. 
I  wrote  to  him  occasionally,  but  he  was  never  equal  to  the  effort 
of  writing  to  me  in  return.  Indeed,  I  believe,  it  was  judged  more 
prudent  not  to  show  him  my  letters.  His  health  gave  way  in 
what  seemed  a  mysterious  manner."  After  various  changes  of 
residence  on  the  continent,  he  reached  England  again  on  the  29th 
October  1849,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Mplvern ;  and  there, 
during  two  months,  he  continued  to  sink  into  a  state  of  fast- 
increasing  weakness,  and  died  on  Christmas  Eve,  at  the  age 
of  fifly-eight.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  the  Grey- 
friars'  Churchyard. 

There  is  nothing  great,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  Tytler's 
life,  but  much  that  is  interesting  and  beautiful.  Trained  in  the 
most  favourable  domestic  circumstances,  in  a  home  happy,  not 
only  with  the  light  of  affection,  but  with  the  rich  attractions  of 
intellectual  culture,  he  grew  up  a  sharer  in  all  the  highest  and 
best  qualities  of  his  family.  lie  inherited  his  father's  genius  for 
historical  research,  and  more  than  his  father's  powers  of  careful 
and  critical  literary  labour, — from  both  his  parents  he  derived  a 
genial  and  kindly  temper,  and  the  utmost  tenderness  and  depth  of 
affectionate  sensibility,  a  nature, — in  short,  of  great  aptitude  and 
capacity,  and  yet  thoroughly  balanced  and  harmonious.  His 
advantages  and  opportunities,  therefore,  were  of  a  rare  order, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  excellence  of  charac- 
ter that  was  formed  amidst  such  circumstances.     This  excellence 
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does  not  the  less  claim  our  respect  and  admiration.  A  genuine 
though  not  strong  manliness,  united  to  an  almost  feminine  deli- 
cacy and  gentleness, — the  most  rigorous  uprightness  and  sincerity 
combined  with  a  playful  sportiveness  of  heart  and  humour, — the 
most  fervent  and  earnest,  yet  cheerful  and  tolerant  piety,  form  a 
portrait  of  a  very  winning  and  beautiful  character.  What  is  most 
wanting  in  it  is  that  in  which  his  physique  appears  also  to  have 
been  deficient.  There  is  a  lack  of  vigour  and  largeness  of  any 
kind.  The  harmony  of  faculty  and  tone  is  softened  down  till  all 
roughness  of  strength  disappears.  His  sensibility  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  feebleness  and  anxiety.  His  character,  in  short, 
shows  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  a  nurture  so 
soft  and  cherishing  as  his  was  from  the  first.  A  true-hearted 
earnestness  sustained  him  in  all  his  work;  but  a  stronger 
interest  in  the  contests  of  life  and  a  rougher  contact  with  its 
business,  would  have  given  more  force  to  his  character  and  more 
influence  to  all  that  he  did.  He  shrunk  from  the  buzz  and  con- 
tentions of  the  Parliament  House ;  he  despised  its  ambitions,  and 
abandoned  them ;  but  the  same  want  of  nerve  which  he  showed 
in  this,  shows  itself  somewhat  throughout  his  whole  life.  It  was 
so  far  the  very  elevation  of  his  character  that  made  the  routine 
struggles  of  his  profession — the  "  heat  and  hum  of  the  legal 
Babel,"  and  the  loose  fun  of  the  Circuit,  irksome,  and  by  and 
bye  intolerable,  to  him  ;  but  it  would  have  shown  a  still  greater 
elevation  to  have  accepted  these  and  worked  through  them  to  a 
harder  and  more  tried  and  wider  distinction. 

His  "  History  of  Scotland  "  remains  the  only  work  by  which 
he  is  at  all  likely  to  be  remembered.  It  is  characterised  by 
obvious  excellencies,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  it  a  perma- 
nent, although  not  a  popular  or  distinguished  place,  in  literature. 
Before  its  publication  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  History 
of  Scotland  based  on  a  comprehensive  and  critical  examination 
of  documents.  The  most  distorted  and  unreal  views  accordingly 
prevailed,  of  many  phases  of  this  history,  as  interpreted  by  the 
dogmatism  or  coloured  by  the  imagination  of  the  writers.  An 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  actual  sources  of  information  con- 
vinced Sir  Walter  Scott  how  much  was  to  be  done  by  a  thorough 
research  into  these  sources ;  and  it  was  in  this  point  of  view  par- 
ticularly that  he  urged  the  task  upon  Mr  Tytler.  He  recogiused 
in  him  the  capacity,  patience,  and  fairness  of  inquiry,  and  the 

J>ersevering  and  conscientious  habit  of  labour  that  were  requisite 
or  such  an  undertaking.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  judgment. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  earnest,  laborious,  and  so  far  as  the  mere 
facts  for  the  most  part  are  concerned,  the  impartial  spirit  in 
which  Mr  Tytler  prosecuted  his  work.    It  was  his  aim  to  read  in 
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the  light  of  the  oripnal  documents — to  many  of  which  he  for  the 
first  time  obtained  access — with  as  much  clearness  and  coherence 
as  was  possible  the  tangled  maze  of  his  country's  history.  It 
was  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  desiderate,  at  every  point,  an  in- 
telligible basis  of  fact|  on  which  to  ground  his  narrative ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  strength  of  this  tendency  more  than 
anything  else  that  led  him  to  begin  his  narrative  so  abruptly  as 
he  did  at  the  reign  of  Alexander  UL,  immediately  oefore  the 
wars  of  succession.  The  chaos  of  facts  prior  to  this,  broken  up 
and  encumbered  everywhere  by  huge  traditions,  which  it  would 
require  a  Niebuhr  to  unravel,  obviously  frightened  him.  He 
began  where  he  thought  he  could  trace  the  clear  light  of 
authentic  history,  and  be  felt  his  way  along  from  this  starting 
point  with  the  most  steady,  persevering,  ana  ungrudging  labour 
of  research.  The  reader  feels  throughout  that  he  nowhere  loses 
the  ground  of  fact.  Even  this  ground  may  not  be  very  satis- 
factory and  intelligible  at  times ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  uncertainties 
in  it  are  not  smoothed  over  by  imaginary  pictures  or  ingenious 
dosses.  When  there  are  points  baffling  explanation,  and  co- 
herent details  seem  to  be  impossible,  Mr  Tytler  candidly  admits 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  does  not  seek  to  impose  upon  the  reader 
by  his  own  fancies.  This  conscientiousness  and  adherence  to 
matter-of-fact  is  Mr  Tytler's  chief  merit  as  a  historian,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  no  small  merit.  More  than  anything  else  it  is 
likely  to  impart  permanence  and  credit,  especially  to  the  early 
volumes  of  his  history. 

Next  to  this  conscientious  and  painstaking  quality  of  research, 
the  clear  and  unembarrassed,  if  somewhat  level,  style  of  his  nar- 
rative, deserves  commendation.  Ease  and  freedom  of  expression, 
and,  considering  the  complicated  and  wearisome  character  of 
many  of  the  details  of  sanguinary  and  revolting  bloodshed,  the 
variety  and  interest  imparted  to  his  descriptions  are,  in  many 
cases,  marked  and  impressive.  Besides  his  facility  of  composi- 
tion, he  possessed  great  power  of  arrangement,  seldom  or  never 
rising  to  the  dramatic,  but  eminently  skilful  and  orderly  in  me- 
chanical adjustment.  This  enabled  him  to  work  with  extraordi- 
nary regularity,  and  to  have  his  resources  readily  under  his 
command.  His  narrative  proceeds  at  a  measured  pace :  never 
gathering  into  any  striking  eifect,  but  at  the  same  time  seldom 
tedious,  and  almost  never  encumbered  amidst  all  the  confused 
and  crowded  materials  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

When  taking  a  higher  view  of  the  capacities  of  history,  we 
come  to  judge  Mr  Ty tier's  work,  we  must  pronounce  it  in  many 
respects  greatly  deficient.  His  want  of  imagination,  while  it 
secures  us  against  misrepresentation  in  the  statement  of  facts, 
leaves  us  at  the  same  time  without  any  of  those  vivid  and  cn- 
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lightening  glimpses,  and  that  picturesque  colouring  which  im- 
press the  sceneiT  and  incidents  of  a  stirring  narrative  upon  the 
reader.  Our  historian  is  intelligent  in  pointing  out  to  us  the 
various  objects  of  importance  and  interest.  We  recognise  in 
him  at  once  a  faithful  and  well-informed  guide,  who  tells  us  the 
truth  so  far  as  he  understands  it,  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
seldom  oi;  ever  rises  to  any  eloquence  or  even  animation  in  his 
narrations.  And  there  are  facts  and  points  of  view  we  feel  which, 
if  adequatelv  handled,  ought  to  stir  us  far  more;  there  are 
incidents  and  aspects  of  the  story  which  ought  to  leave  upon  us  a 
far  more  exciting  impression.  Accuracy  of  research  and  clearness 
of  arrangement  are  indispensable  merits  in  any  history  deserving 
the  name,  but  nevertheless  they  do  not  make  a  great  history. 
There  must  besides  be  the  imaginative  touch  of  the  artist 
throughout ;  there  must  be  insight  into  character ;  there  must 
be  a  subtle  and  comprehensive  penetration  of  motive,  so  as  to  flash 
meaning,  where  meaning  can  be  found  at  all,  on  the  confused 

Picture  which  the  mere  surface  of  action  and  character  present, 
'here  must  not  merely,  in  short,  be  patience  of  inquiry  ana  skill  of 
narrative,  and  a  certain  critical  power  of  analysis  and  judgment, 
but  there  must  moreover  be  the  genius  to  see  and  interpret  the 
whole  outline  of  a  great  struggle,  especially  when  that  struggle 
involves  social  ana  moral  interests,  ramifying  the  whole,  and 
constituting  its  deepest  significance.  Mr  Tytler  does  not  rise  to 
the  measure  of  these  qualifications ;  but  where  they  are  most 
needed  falls  greatly  below  them. 

In  his  first  volumes,  where  he  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  mere 
external  relations  of  feudalism,  the  unceasing  contentions  of  the 
nobles  with  one  another  and  with  their  sovereign,  and  the  con- 
stant round  of  border  warfare,  with  all  its  wild  adventure  and 
apparently  picturesque  and  romantic  but  really  savage  excite- 
ments, he  is  nearly  equal  to  his  task.  If  he  does  not  make  those 
old  scenes  of  chivalry  live  before  us  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  does,  if  he 
does  not  paint  them  in  all  their  brilliant  yet  debasing  mischief 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  glowing  colours  with  which  our  fancy 
is  apt  to  invest  tnem,  he  yet  sets  them  in  a  clear  and  grapliic  light, 
which,  if  not  so  attractive,  is  more  truth-telling.  The  great 
war  of  independence,  especially,  he  has  sketched  with  a  faithful 
and  happy,  and  here  and  there  a  striking  power,  of  delineation, 
to  which  the  warmth  of  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  lends  vivacity 
and  glow  of  expression.  But  when  he  approaches  the  period  of 
the  Eeformation,  although  the  mere  interest  of  his  narrative  in- 
creases from  the  new  light  he  is  able  to  throw  upon  many  of  the 
special  facts  involved,  he  proves  signally  his  incapacity  of  com- 
prehending and  interpreting  the  whole  meaning  of  the  movement. 
A  great  moral  struggle  becomes  in  his  hands  a  petty  and  deceit- 
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f ul  warfare.  While  acknowledging  the  antecedent  corruption  of 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  he  does  not  seem  to  recognise  any 
national  necessity  of  the  religious  revolution,  which,  after  so  long 
gathering  strength,  burst  forth  with  such  violence.  The  real 
sources,  and  the  consequent  peculiar  character  of  a  change  which 
was  destined  to  mould  into  new  forms  the  whole  social  face  of 
the  country,  are  not  examined,  and  apparently  not  fully  under- 
stood by  him.  He  is  so  busy  with  unravelling  the  duplicity  of 
Elizabeth,  and  heaping  inconsistencies  and  treacheries  upon  the 
heads  of  Moray  ana  the  other  chief  members  of  the  congregation, 
that  he  forgets  to  inquire  into  the  stem  moral  necessities  under^ 
lying  the  conflict,  and  imparting  to  it  its  only  rational  and  con- 
sistent meaning. 

History  interpreted  merely  in  such  a  light  as  that  in  which 
Mr  Ty tier  tries  to  read  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  characters  of  its  chief  actors,  could  never  become 
the  moral  school  which,  in  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  he  imagined 
it  to  be,  and  which,  no  doubt,  he  aimed  to  make  it.  No  one 
could  rise  from  his  volumes  with  the  belief  that  there  were  any 
great  principles  involved  in  a  crisis  which  so  agitated  and 
moved  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Moray  is  represented  under  the 
most  inconsistent  aspects  of  devotion  to  his  sovereign,  and  foul 
and  cruel  treachery  toward  her.  Knox  is  portrayed  as  an  honest 
but  turbulent  fanatic,  who  made  little  of  bloodshed  where  the 
interests  of  his  party  were  concerned.  Elizabeth  is  especially 
caricatured  in  all  her  relations  to  the  Scottish  Queen  and  the 
Protestant  party.  It  is  not  that  facts  are  misstated,  but  that 
other  and  more  significant  facts  are  not  admitted  and  brought 
forward.  Mr  Tytler  was  too  honest  and  conscientious  wilfully  to 
misstate  anything ;  his  love  of  truth,  and  adherence  to  fact  as  he 
saw  it,  was  far  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  do  this ;  but  he  fre- 
quently misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  what  he  saw.  He 
lacked  that  vigour  of  conception  which  grasps  a  personality  as 
a  whole,  or  comprehends  a  movement  in  its  full  career.  He 
lacked,  above  all,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  his  own  moral 
aifections,  that  breadth  of  moral  insight  which  can  read,  through 
partial  inconsistencies,  the  truth  of  character  and  of  fact  in  their 
mtervolved  and  national  expressions.  He  was  not,  in  short,  a 
great  historian,  although  he  was  a  good  man  and  an  accomplished 
writer. 
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Art.  YIL—Idylh  of  the  King.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate.    London :  E.  Moxon  and  Co.,  1859.    8iro. 

The  legends. of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
have  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  few  great  epic 
subjects  open  to  a  British  poet.  Milton  balanced  it  with  that 
of  Paradise  Lost,  before  he  determined  on  the  choice  of  the 
latter.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  development  of  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  this  subject ;  although,  with  the  exception 
of  one  short  poem  published  by  Mr  Tennyson,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  a  few  ballad  pieces  by  Mr  W.  Morris,  nothing  of  any 
note  until  now  has  been  executed  in  consequence  of  that  feeling. 
The  reason  has,  no  doubt,  been,  that  the  subject  is  one  which 
is  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  and  that  its  ad- 
vantages themselves  are  of  a  kind  which  can  be  turned  to 
account  only  by  a  great  poet.  To  English  readers,  the  Arthurian 
legends  are  represented  by  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Maloiy, 
a  work  which  high  authorities  have  pronounced  to  be  written  m 
finer  and  purer  English  than  any  other,  except  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Any  poet  undertaking  tne  subject  would 
inferentially  commit  himself  to  equal  or  surpass  one  of  the 
noblest  works  ever  written  in  our  or  in  any  language.  The 
standard  of  style  was  thus  already  fixed.  No  poet  could  treat 
the  subject  enectually,  unless  he  could  do  in  verse  what  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  had  done  in  prose.  From  this  standard  of  style 
we  seemed  every  year  to  be  more  widely  departing.  The  over 
Latinisation  of  our  tongue,  which,  until  lately,  had  been  the  sin 
of  scholars,  has  of  recent  years  extended  to  even  the  lowest  and 
least  instructed  class  of  writers.  But  a  Latinised  vernacular 
could  never  have  been  the  poetic  medium  for  the  legends  of  the 
Bound  Table.  Until  the  appearance  of  Mr  Tennyson's  short 
specimen  of  the  Arthurian  epic  in  his  "Poems,"  it  seemed 
almost  hopeless  that  we  should  ever  have  a  style  so  truly  and 
nnafiectedly  Saxon  as  to  reinstate  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the 
spirit  of  Arthurian  chivalry,  as  it  appears  in  the  mediaeval 
romances.  Then,  again,  there  was  the  difficulty  as  to  the  poetic 
form  into  which  these  traditions  should  be  cast.  There  is  no 
epic  unity  in  them  collectively.  Arthur  himself,  in  all  the 
romances,  stands  vaguely  and  loftily  in  the  background.  The 
nobility  and  prowess  of  "the  blameless  King"  seem  always  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  He  is  simply  the  looker-on,  while  his  knights, 
Tristram,  Lancelot,  and  the  rest,  are  proving  their  chivalry,  which 
they  do  in  a  way  that  leaves  them  perfectly  independent  of  one 
another,  each  having  his  own  story,  which,  if  it  connects  itself 
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with  the  stories  of  the  others,  does  so,  as  Southey  observed,  as 
one  branch  of  a  cactus  connects  itself  with  the  others,  namely, 
without  a  pretence  of  proportion  of  predominance  and  subordin- 
ation.    The  tone  of  the  traditions  is  nighly  epic ;  the  form  incor-  < 
rigibly  the  reverse.  

Furthermore,  it  seemed  very  difficult  to  represent  the  manners        /' 
and  morals  of  these  heroic,  and  once  exemplary,  personages,        ( 
without  either  falsifying  them  or  giving  offence  to  modem  readers.        \ 
In  the  Arthurian  romances,  love  is  held  as  more  than  half  justi-     '  ^^ 
fying  a  great  deal  for  which  modem  ethics  make  no  excuse. 

Yet  another  difficulty  was  that  of  coming  to  a  decision  as  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  stories  oi  the  Round  Table 
should  be  treated.  Whether  as  pure  romance,  allowing  of  great 
latitude  to  the  poet's  invention,  or  as  a  mass  of  traditions,  corrupted, 
indeed,  and  exaggerated  into  a  mythology,  but  still  demanding 
the  adherence  oftne  poet  to  every  detail  of  incident. 

These  and  other  difficulties  presented  a  very  formidable  front 
to  all  who  could  appreciate  them — that  is  to  say,  to  all  who  had 
the  slightest  chance  of  making  anything  out  of  this  magnificent 
subject.  Mr  Tennyson  has  met  them  deliberately,  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  he  has  in  each  case  perceived  and  done  the  right 
thing.  He  has  invented  a  style  which  we  can  unhesitatingly  pro-  - 
nounce  to  be  the  most  purely  Saxon  of  modem  poetry,  ana  which 
in  prose  is  probably  unequalled  in  this  respect,  except  in  the  work 
of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  in 
the  work  of  the  old  prose  writer  and  the  modern  poet  is  very 
remarkable ;  and  the  more  so,  when  we  find  that  the  latter  has 
been  very  little  indebted  to  the  former.  Mr  Tennyson  appears, 
in  most  cases,  to  have  drawn  his  materials,  not  from  the  work 
of  Malory,  but  from  those  original  sources,  French  and  Welsh, 
from  which  Malory  himself  drew ;  and  the  resemblance  of  style 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  poet's  strong  instinct  of  the  exclu- 
sive propriety  of  the  use  of  the  most  primitive  intelligible  English 
style  to  the  representation  of  the  most  primitive  phase  of  British 
civilisation.  In  order  that  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Malory  may  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  resemblance  we  speak  of,  we  give  a  short  extract : — 

Theu  after  these  quests  of  Sir  Gawaine,  of  Sir  Tor,  and  of  King 
Pellinorc,  Merlin  fell  in  a  dotage  on  the  damsel  that  King  Pellinore 
brought  to  the  court  with  him ;  and  she  was  one  of  the  damsels  of  the 
lake  which  hight  Nimuc.  Bat  Merlin  woald  let  her  have  no  rest,  but 
always  he  would  be  with  her  in  every  place;  and  ever  she  made 
Merlin  good  cheer,  till  she  had  learned  of  him  all  manner  of  things 
that  she  desired,  and  he  was  so  sore  assotted  upon  her  that  he  might 
not  be  from  her.  So,  upon  a  time,  he  told  ante  King  Arthur,  '*  That 
he  should  not  endure  long,  and  that  for  all  his  crafts,  he  shoold  be 
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pat  into  the  earth  quick/'  and  80  he  told  the  king  many  things  that 
should  befal ;  bat  always  he  warned  Arthur  to  keep  well  his  sword 
Excalibur,  and  the  scabbard,  for  he  told  him  how  the  sword  and  the 
scabbard  should  be  stolen  by  a  woman  from  him  that  he  most  trusted. 
Also  he  told  King  Arthur  that  he  would  miss  him,  yet  had  ye  rather 
than  all  your  lands  to  have  me  again.  '^  Ah,"  said  the  king,  '^  sith  I 
know  of  your  adventure,  purvey  for  it,  and  put  away  by  your  crafts, 
that  misadventure."  "  Nay,"  said  Merlin,  "  it  will  not  be."  And  he 
departed  from  King  Arthur,  And  within  a  while,  the  damsel  of  the 
lake  departed,  and  Merlin  went  evermore  with  her  wheresoever  she 
went,  and  oftentimes  Merlin  would  have  had  her  privily  away  by  his 
subtle  crafts ;  and  then  she  made  him  swear  that  he  should  never  do 
none  enchantment  upon  her  if  he  would  have  his  will :   and  so  he 

swore And  she  was  ever  passing  weary  of  him,  and  fain 

would  have  been  delivered  of  him ;  for  she  was  afraid  of  him  because 
he  was  a  devil's  son,  and  she  could  not  put  him  away  by  any  means. 
And  so  upon  a  time  it  happened  that  Merlin  showed  her  in  a  rock 
where  there  was  a  great  wonder,  and  wrought  by  enchantment,  which 
went  under  a  stone.  So  by  her  subtle  craft  and  working,  she  made 
Merlin  to  go  under  that  stone  to  let  her  witness  of  the  marvels  there ; 
but  she  wrought  so  there  for  him,  that  he  never  came  out,  for  all  the 
craft  that  he  could  do ;  and  so  she  departed  and  left  Merlin." 

Let  us  put  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  this,  a  piece,  not 
only  of  Mr  Tennyson's  poetry,  but  of  his  invention;  for  tne  follow- 
ing incident,  so  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  legend  into  which 
it  is  introduced,  is  a  pure  invention,  and  has  no  counterpart  of 
any  kind  among  the  ancient  romances. 

For  Arthur,  when  none  knew  from  whence  he  came, 

Long  ere  the  people  chose  him  for  their  king, 

Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonness, 

Had  found  a  glen,  grey  boulder  and  black  tarn. 

A  horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 

Like  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain  side : 

For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had  met 

And  fought  together ;  but  their  names  were  lost. 

And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow. 

And  down  they  fell,  and  made  the  glen  abhorr'd ; 

And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were  bleach'd, 

And  Uchen'd  into  colour  with  the  crags ; 

And  one  of  these,  the  king,  had  on  a  crown 

Of  diamonds,  one  in  front  and  four  aside. 

And  Arthur  came,  and  labouring  up  the  pass 

All  in  a  misty  moonshine,  unawares 

Had  trodden  that  crown'd  skeleton,  and  the  skuU 

Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull  the  crown 

RoU'd  into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims 

Fled,  like  a  glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn : 

And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged  and  caught 
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And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  heart 

Heard  murmurs,  Lo!  thon  likewise  shalt  be  king ! 

The  second  difficulty  we  spoke  of — namely,  the  right  choice  of  a  • 
poetic  form — Mr  Tennyson   has  met  by  at  once  rejecting  all 
idea  of  a  single  epic,  and  adopting  the  form  of  a  series  of  com- 
paratively short  pieces,  varying  from  seven  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand lines,  which,  although  they  are  called  Idylls,  occupy  in 
reality  a  position  something  between  the  idyll,  as  the  phrase  is 
usually  understood,  and  the  epic.     The  tone  of  these  pieces  is  * 
not  idyllic,   but  purely  epic;    nor  is  their  range  of  incident 
sufficiently  narrow  to  bring  them  within  the  idyllic  order.     The  / 
several  pieces  are  connected  exactly  as  the  romances   (which 
Malory  has  run  into  one)  are  connected,  namely,  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the  same  characters,  especially  King  Arthur  him- 
self, who  constitutes  the  ideal  standard  of  purity  and  honour  and 
prowess,  around  which  all  else  is  grouped.   The  sequence  of  these  • 
poems  is  also  regulated  by  carefully  studied  contrasts,  whereby 
the  idylls  become  mutually  illustrative  as  much  and  evidently  as 
if  they  were  separate  books  of  a  single  poem. 

The  third  difficulty  on  our  list,  namely,  that  of  how  to  treat 
the  moralities  of  primitive  chivalry,  is  done  away  with  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  improbable  and  supernatural  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  the  interest  is  removed  beyond  that  immediate  human 
sympathy,  the  existence  of  which  would  have  rendered  such  . 
things  objectionable.  Some  writer  has  cleverly  shown  that  our  J 
famous  nursery  songs  constitute  one  of  the  most  immoral  collec- 
tions of  poetry  in  existence ;  but  the  immorality  is  so  mixed 
with  the  marvellous,  that  it  becomes  a  part  thereof,  and  is  per- 
fectly innocuous.     It  is  just  so  with  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King." 

Finally,  Mr  Tennyson  has  determined  the  question  of  Romance  * 
or  Tradition  in  favour  of  the  former ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  done 
this  in  accordance  with  the  best  light  that  can  be  obtained  upon 
the  subject.  The  conclusion  leaves  him  the  great  advantage  of 
perfect  freedom  in  dealing  with  his  theme ;  and  this  freedom,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  quotation  already  giyen,  he  has  largely 
and  skilfully  used.  When  he  has  added  to  or  altered  a  story, 
he  has  done  so  with  a  mind  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  romances,  that  we  defy  any  one  who  is  not  as  learned  in 
the  subject  as  the  Laureate  himself,  to  point  out  the  work  of  the 
modern  artist.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  have  to  regret,  it  is  that 
the  poet  has  not  more  freely  used  the  liberty  he  has  assumed.  It  ^ 
seems  to  us  that  in  the  fine,  but  somewhat  formless  story  of 
"  Enid,"  Mr  Tennyson  has  relied  too  much  on  the  charm  which 
we  somehow  derive  from  the  mere  oddity  and  exaggeration  of 
these  stories  in  their  original  forms.    Now,  to  the  full  effect  of 
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tliis  charm,  the  excuse  of  antiquity  seems  to  us  to  be  essential ; 
and  our  pleasure  much  diminishes  when  we  find  these  peculi- 
arities set  forth  without  mitigation  in  the  verse — however  noble 
— of  a  modem  poet.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
remark  applies  in  no  way  to  the  bulk  of  this  volume,  of  which 
we  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  account. 
Thus  commences  the  first  and  longest  idyll : — 

The  brave  Geraint,  a  knight  of  Arthur's  court, 

A  tributary  prince  of  Devon,  one 

Of  that  great  order  of  the  Table  Ronndy 

Had  wedded  Enid,  Tniors  only  child, 

And  loTed  her  as  he  loved  the  light  of  heaven.) 

And  as  the  light  of  heaven  varies,  now 

At  sunrise^  now  at  sunset,  now  by  night 

With  moon  and  trembling  stars,  so  loved  Oeraint 

To  make  her  beauty  vary  day  by  day, 

In  crimsons,  and  in  purples,  and  in  gems. 

And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  husband's  eyey 

Who  first  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a  state 

Of  ruined  fortunes,  daily  fronted  him 

In  some  fresh  splendour ;  and  the  queen  herself, 

Grateful  to  Prince  Geraint  for  service  done. 

Loved  her,  and  often  with  her  own  white  hands 

Arranged  and  deck'd  her,  as  the  loveliest, 

Next  after  her  own  self,  in  all  the  court : 

And  Enid  loved  the  queen,  and  with  true  heart 

Adored  her,  as  the  stateliest,  and  the  best, 

And  loveliest  of  all  women  upon  earth. 

And  seeing  them  so  tender  and  so  close, 

Long  in  their  common  love  rejoiced  Geraint. 

But  when  a  rumonr  rose  about  the  queen, 

Touching  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot, 

The'  yet  there  lived  no  proof,  nor  yet  was  heard 

The  world's  loud  whisper  breaking  into  storm. 

No  less  Geraint  believed  it;  and  there  fell 

A  horror  on  him,  lest  his  gentle  wife, 

Thro'  that  great  tenderness  for  Guinevere^ 

Had  suffered,  or  should  suffer,  any  taint 

In  nature. 

So,  making  pretence  that  his  princedom  needed  his  care,  Geraint 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  withdraw  from  court.  Once 
with  Enid,  in  his  own  land, 

Thinking  that  if  ever  yet  was  wife 
True  to  her  brd,  mine  shall  be  so  to  me, 
He  compass'd  her  with  sweet  observances 
And  worship,  never  leaving  her,  and  grew 
Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  the  king, 
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Forgetful  of  the  falcon  and  the  hunt. 
Forgetful  of  the  tilt  and  toomament^ 
Forgetful  of  his  glorj  and  his  name, 
Forgetful  of  his  princedom  and  its  cares. 
And  this  forgetfulness  was  hateful  to  her. 
•  •  •  •  • 

And  day  by  day  she  thought  to  tell  Qeraint, 
But  could  not,  out  of  bashful  delicacy ; 
While  he  that  wateh'd  her  sadden,  was  the  more 
Suspicious  that  her  nature  had  a  taint. 

One  morning  Enid  awoke  early;  and,  as  she  sat  beside  her 
husband;  who  bad  thrown  aside  tiie  coverlet, 

And  bared  the  knotted  column  of  his  throat, 
And  massiye  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 
And  arms,  on  which  the  standing  muscle  sloped. 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone. 
Running  too  rehemently  to  break  upon  it, 

she,  soliloquising,  cbid  herself  for  the  cowardice  which  forbade 
her  to  speak  plainly  to  the  hero  who  thus  wasted  his  powers  in 
uxorious  repose.  After  craving  for  him  danger,  and  even  for 
herself  death,  so  that  he  might  but  win  fresh  glory,  she  ended  : 

<^  Am  I  so  bold,  and  could  I  so  stand  by 
And  see  my  dear  lord  wounded  in  the  strife. 
Or,  may  be,  pierced  to  death  before  mine  eyeSi 
And  yet  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  I  think. 
And  how  men  slur  him,  saying  all  his  force 
Is  melted  into  mere  effeminacy  ? 
0  me !  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife." 

Half  inwardly,  half  audibly  she  spoke. 
And  the  strong  passion  in  her  made  her  weep 
True  tears  upon  his  broad  and  naked  breast ; 
And  these  awoke  him,  and  by  great  mischance 
He  heard  but  fragments  of  her  later  words. 
And  that  she  fear*d  she  was  not  a  true  wife. 
...... 

Right  through  his  manful  breast  darted  the  pang 
That  makes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 
Whom  he  loves  most,  lonely  and  miserable. 

^^  Snatching  his  great  limbs  from  the  bed,"  Geraint  now  rises, 
shakes  his  drowsy  squire,  and  calls  for  his  own  charger  and ''  her 
palfrey."  Then  desiring  Enid  to  put  on  the  meanest  dress  she 
can  find,  he  announces  in  rough  words  his  intention  of  going 
forth,  accompanied  by  her  alone,  into  the  wilderness,  to  do  deeds 
wortliy  of  his  ancient  fame. 

Before  we  follow  them  on  this  journey,  we  must  go  back  to 
relate  the  history  of  a  certain  faded  silk  dress,  of  which  Enid 
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now  bethonght  herself,  as  the  covering  most  suitable  to  her  own 
and  her  husband's  mood,  and  to  the  expedition  she  was  to  un- 
dertake. 

The  Prince  Geraint  had  once  been  by  the  side  of  Queen 
Guinevere,  when  a  strange  knight,  accompanied  by  a  lady  and 
followed  by  a  dwarf,  had  passed  along  the  road.  The  queen,  not 
recognising  the  knight,  sent  her  maiden  to  inquire  of  the  dwarf 
his  master's  name.  The  dwarf  refused  to  tell  it ;  and  on  the 
maiden's  making  towards  the  knight  to  put  the  question  to  him, 
struck  her  with  nis  whip.  Geraint  seeing  this,  ^^  made  sharply  to 
the  dwarf,"  but  received  the  same  answer  and  a  cut  on  his  cheek 
with  the  whip.     "  Wroth,  to  be  wroth  with  such  a  worm," — the 

Erince  thought  only  of  the  insult  offered  through  the  maiden  and 
imself  to  the  queen ;  and  returning  to  her  side,  declared  his  in- 
tention of  "  tracking  this  vermin  to  their  earths,"  and  bringing 
back  to  the  queen  the  name  she  had  desired  to  know.  The 
"  stately  queen,"  in  acknowledgment  of  his  readiness  to  serve 
her,  wished  him  good  speed  now  and  always,  and  that  he  might 
live  to  wed  her  whom  first  he  should  love.  She  promised,  more- 
over, that  whenever  he  should  bring  a  bride  to  court,  she  would, 
with  her  own  hands,  "  clothe  her  for  her  bridals  like  the  sun." 

And  Prince  Geraint,  now  thinking  that  he  heard 

The  noble  hart  at  bay,  now  the  far  horn, 

A  little  vext  at  losing  of  the  hunt, 

A  little  at  the  vile  occasion,  rode. 

By  ups  and  downs,  throngh  many  a  grassy  glade 

And  valley,  with  fixt  eye  following  the  two. 

At  last  they  issued  from  the  world  of  wood. 

And  climbed  upon  a  fair  and  even  ridge. 

And  show'd  themselves  against  the  sky,  and  sank. 

And  thither  came  Geraint,  and  underneath 

Beheld  the  long  street  of  a  little  town 

In  a  long  valley,  on  one  side  of  which, 

White  from  the  mason's  hand,  a  fortress  rose ; 

And  on  one  side  a  castle  in  decay. 

Beyond  a  bridge  that  spanu'd  a  dry  ravine ; 

And  oat  of  town  and  valley  came  a  noise 

As  of  a  broad  brook  o'er  a  shingly  bed 

Brawling,  or  like  the  clamour  of  the  rooks 

At  distance,  ere  they  settle  for  the  night. 

And  onward  to  the  fortress  rode  the  two. 

And  entered,  and  were  lost  behind  the  walls. 

"  So,"  thought  Geraint,  "  I've  tracked  him  to  his  earth." 

And  down  the  long  street  riding  wearily. 

Found  every  hostel  full,  and  everywhere 

Was  hammer  laid  to  hoof,  and  the  hot  hiss 

And  bustling  whistle  of  the  squire  who  scour'd 
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His  master's  armour ;  and  of  such  a  one 

He  ask'd,  <<  What  means  the  tomolt  in  the  town  ?" 

Who  told  him,  scouring  still,  **  The  sparrow-hawk ! " 

Then  riding  close  behind  an  ancient  churl, 

Who,  smitten  by  a  dusty,  sloping  beam. 

Went  sweatuig  underneath  a  sack  of  com, 

Ask'd  yet  once  more  what  meant  the  hubbub  here  ? 

Who  answer'd  gruflBy,  "  Ugh !  the  sparrow-hawk." 

The  question^  put  a  third  time,  got  but  the  same  answer : 

Whereat  Geraint  flashed  into  sudden  spleen : 
*^  A  thousand  pips  eat  up  your  sparrow-hawk ! 
Tits,  wrens,  and  all  winged  nothings  peck  him  dead ! 
Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bourg 
The  murmur  of  the  world  I    What  is  it  to  me  V* 

This  speech,  and  the  costly  dress  of  the  prince,  at  last  win  for 
him  a  few  words  of  explanation.  A  tournament  is  to  be  held  on 
the  morrow,  and  all  men  are  busy  with  the  preparations.  After 
some  search  for  "  harbourage  for  the  night,"  Geraint  is  invited 
by  the  Earl  Yniol  to  the  ruined  fortress  oefore  named. 

Then  rode  Oeraint  into  the  castle  court, 
His  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly  star 
of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 
He  looked,  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous : 
Here  stood  a  shattered  archway  plumed  with  fern, 
And  here  had  fallen  a  great  part  of  a  tower. 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the  clifif. 
And  like  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flowers ; 
And  high  above,  a  piece  of  turret  stair. 
Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent,  wound 
Bare  to  the  sun ;  and  monstrous  ivy  stems 
Clasp'd  the  gray  walls  with  hairy-fibred  arms. 
And  suck'd  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and  look'd 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove. 

Through  an  open  casement  Geraint  hears  the  song  of  Enid, 
Yniol's  only  child : 

And  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird. 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle. 
Moves  hun  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form ; 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint, 
And  made  him,  like  a  man  abroad  at  morn 
When  the  first  limpid  note  beloved  of  men 
Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  April  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice,  gemm'd  with  green  and  red. 
And  he  suspends  his  converse  with  a  friend, 
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Or,  it  may  be,  the  labour  of  his  hands, 

To  think  or  say,  *'  There  is  the  nightingale ;" 

So  fared  it  with  Qeraint. 

The  song  of  Enid  is,  like  one  or  two  more  in  this  volume, 
rhymed,  yet  so  mixed  with  the  blank  verse  that  the  change  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  Each  stanza  contains  three  lines  of  ten 
syllables ;  the  two  first  rhyme  together,  leaving  the  third  line  to 
an  odd  rhyme,  which  is  echoed  by  the  last  line  of  every  stanza 
throughout.  For  simplicity  and  grace,  these  new  songs  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  of  those  which  have  already  so  greatly 
added  to  Mr  Tennyson's  popularity. 

Geraint,  already  greatly  moved  towards  Enid  by  her  sweet 
voice,  enters  the  hall  and  sees  the  earFs  wife,  and  old  matron  in 
faded  brocade. 

And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  vermiel- white. 
That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower  sheath, 
Moved  the  fair  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk. 

It  is  difficult  to  transfer  into  serious  prose  the  description  of 
Earl  Yniol's  hospitality,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  story  to 
which  Mr  Tennyson,  by  his  grave  heroic  language,  has  given 
grace,  grandeur,  and  even  a  touch  of  verisimilitude,  though,  to 
our  modern  notions,  they  are  so  improbable,  and  in  parts  impos- 
sible, as  to  sound,  when  robbed  of  the  poet's  clothing  of  music 
and  noble  words,  scarcely  serious.  We  must,  however,  keep  up 
the  sequence  by  giving  their  sense,  having  first  explained  that 
the  poet  has  known  better  how  to  beguile  the  readier  Into  faith 
and  admiration  than  we  shall  hope  to  do  in  translating  his  mea- 
sures to  prose. 

The  beautiful  singer  is  ordered  by  Earl  Yniol  to  lead  the 
guest's  horse  to  a  stdl.  Geraint,  with  a  natural  movement  of 
gallantry,  '<  strides  a  stride"  to  prevent  this  sacrilege ;  but  Earl 
Iniol  pulls  him  by  the  purple  scarf  and  calls,  "  Forbear  1" 
Fallen  as  are  the  fortimes  of  the  host,  he  cannot  allow  a  guest  to 
serve  either  himself  or  his  own  horse ;  so  Geraint  "  from  utter 
courtesy  forbears,"  and  the  gentle  Enid  is  allowed  to  rub  the 
horse  down,  give  him  his  food,  and  prepare  the  guesf  s  supper. 

After  supper  the  mystery  of  the  sparrow-hawk  is  explained. 
The  earl  has  a  nephew,  whose  name  Geraint,  finding  that  he 
inhabits  the  new  castle,  begs  his  host  not  to  disclose,  but  to 
leave  him  the  satisfaction  of  wrenchinf;  it  from  him  for  the 
queen's  satisfaction.  This  nephew,  having  been  rejected  m  a 
suit  for  Enid's  hand,  contrived  by  evil  means  to  eject  his  uncle 
from  his  earldom,  and  despoil  his  castle.  He  was  now  in  the 
habit  of  holding  a  yearly  tournament,  at  which  a  golden  spar- 
row-hawk was  claimed  by  each  knight  for  the  lady  of  his  love. 
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under  the  usual  title  of  the  fiurest  fair.  The  giver  of  this  tour* 
nament  having  won  the  bird  now  for  two  years,  was  himself 
called  by  the  name  of  Sparrow-hawk.  The  old  earl,  in  giving 
this  history,  which  is  indeed  the  story  of  his  own  former  grandeur 
and  present  poverty,  thus  suspects  his  motives  to  patience : 

*^  And  I  myself  sometimes  despise  myself; 
For  I  have  let  men  be  and  have  their  way ; 
Am  madi  too  gentle,  have  not  used  my  power : 
Nor  know  I  whether  I  be  very  base 
Or  very  manfol,  whether  very  wise 
Or  very  foolish ;  only  this  I  know, 
That  whatsoever  evil  happen  to  me, 
I  seem  to  suffer  nothing,  heart  or  limb, 
But  can  endure  it  all  most  patiently .'^ 

In  answer  to  this  admirable  piece  of  mental  description,  Ge- 
raint  exclaims,  ^'  Well  said,  true  heart  I"  and  begs  for  arms,  that 
he  may  try  his  skill  at  the  morrow's  toumay.  '^  You  who  have 
no  lady,**  answers  the  earl,  ^  cannot  fight." 

To  whom  (jeraint,  with  eyes  all  bright,  replied. 
Leaning  a  little  towards  him,  ^'  Your  leave ! 
Let  me  lay  lance  in  rest,  0  noble  host, 
For  this  dear  child,  because  I  never  saw, 
Tho'  having  seen  all  beauties  of  our  time, 
Nor  can  see  elsewhere,  anything  so  fair." 
•  •  •  •  •  . 

Then,  howsoever  patient,  Yniol's  heart 
Danced  in  his  bosom,  seeing  better  days. 
And,  looking  round,  he  saw  not  Enid  there, 
(Who,  hearing  her  own  name,  had  slipped  away), 
But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  full  tenderly. 
And  fondling  all  her  hand  in  his,  he  said, 
^<  Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing. 
And  best  by  her  that  bore  her  understood. 
Go  thou  to  rest ;  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest 
Tell  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the  prince." 

So  the  mother  goes  to  Enid,  who,  sitting  half-dressed  upon 
her  bed,  hears  the  news  of  the  prince's  suit,  and  "  rapt  in  the 
fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it,"  lets  her  head  fall  slowly  on  her 
breast,  and  makes  no  answer.  Geraint  finds  her  by  her  mother's 
side  at  the  appointed  place  in  the  morning ;  so  he  is  accepted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  hero  wins  the  day.  Who 
ever  yet  met  with  a  nero  of  old  romance  who  was  beaten  ?  It 
is  true  that  these  sons  of  fortune  overthrow  men  of  mighty  deeds, 
but  such  men  are  evidently  great  only  to  swell  the  greatness  of 
their  victor.  No  one  writes  the  life  of  such  an  one ;  his  mighty 
deeds  are  saved  from  oblivion  by  some  kind  hero,  who,  by  killing 
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him,  gets  them  recounted  in  a  crowded  paragraph,  for  his  own 
advantage.  The  Sparrow-hawk  is  overthrown,  his  name  is 
wrenched  from  him,  and  his  life  granted  to  ^im  on  condition 
that  he  shall  first  restore  to  Yniol  his  earldom,  and  then  go  to 
the  queen  and  ask  pardon  for  the  affront  done  to  her  on  the 
person  of  her  maiden.  We  must,  however,  do  the  Sparrow-hawk 
the  justice  of  stating  that  the  victory  was  not  an  easy  one ;  for 

Each  dishorsed,  and  drawing,  lash'd  at  each 
So  often,  and  with  such  blows,  that  all  the  crowd 
Wondered,  and  now  and  then  from  distant  walls 
There  came  a  clapping  as  of  phantom  hands. 

The  maiden  is  requested  by  her  lover  to  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany him  to  court  in  three  days,  for  at  that  time  Geraint  had 
promised  to  bear  back  to  the  oueen  the  name  of  the  churlish 
Knight.  Now  came  a  sore  trouole.  How  was  Enid  to  appear 
as  the  bride  of  so  noble  a  prince,  in  no  better  dress  than  the 
faded  silk  her  poor  wardrobe  could  afford  t  Full  of  misgivings 
on  this  subject,  the  damsel  fell  asleep,  and  dreams  a  very  pretty 
dream.    As  she  was  dozing,  she 

Bethought  her  how  she  used  to  watch. 
Near  that  old  home,  a  pool  of  golden  carp ; 
And  one  was  patched  and  blorr'd  and  lustreless 
Among  his  bumish'd  brethren  of  the  pool ; 
And,  half  asleep,  she  made  comparison 
Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  faded  self 
And  the  gay  court,  and  fell  asleep  again ; 
And  dreamt  herself  was  snch  a  faded  form 
Among  her  burnished  sisters  of  the  pool ; 
But  this  was  in  the  garden  of  a  king  : 
And  tho'  she  lay  dark  in  the  pool,  she  knew 
That  all  was  bright,  that  all  about  were  birds 
Of  sunny  plume  in  gilded  trellis- work ; 
That  all  the  turf  was  rich  in  plots  that  look'd 
Each  like  a  garnet  or  a  turkis  in  it ; 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  the  high  court  went 
In  silver  tissue,  talking  things  of  state : 
And  children  of  the  king,  in  cloth  of  gold. 
Glanced  at  the  doors  or  gamboFd  down  the  walks ; 
And  while  she  thought,  "  They  will  not  see  me,"  came 
A  stately  queen,  whose  name  was  Guinevere, 
And  all  the  children  in  their  cloth  of  gold 
Ran  to  her,  crying,  "  If  we  have  fish  at  all. 
Let  them  be  gold ;  and  charge  the  gardeners  now 
To  pick  the  faded  creature  from  the  pool 
And  cast  it  on  the  mixen,  that  it  die." 
And  therewithal  one  came  and  seized  on  her, 
And  Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
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All  overshadow'd  bj  the  foolish  dream^ 
And  lo  1  it  was  her  mother  grasping  her 
To  get  her  well  awake ;  and  in  her  hand 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel,  which  she  laid 
Flat  on  the  coach. 

This  new  dress  is  the  first-frnit  of  the  Sparrow-hawk's  com- 
mand that  all  plunder  from  the  old  castle  shall  be  restored.  It  was 
a  gift  to  Enid  from  her  mother  in  former  days.  The  delighted 
maiden  is  soon  dressed,  and  is  complimented  by  her  mother  as 

<^  Like  that  maiden  in  the  tale, 
Whom  Gwydeon  made  by  glamour  out  of  flowers, 
And  sweeter  than  the  bride  of  Cassivelaun, 
Flur,  for  whose  love  the  Roman  Caesar  first 
Invaded  Britain." 

But  "while  the  women  are  rejoicing"  ov^r  the  rich  brocade, 
Geraint  had  other  thoughts.  He  sends  a  request  that  Enid 
will  go  to  court  in  the  faded  silk  in  which  he  first  saw  her.  The 
maiden,  with  much  secret  sorrow,  instantly  complies,  and  is  soon 
rewarded  by  hearing  of  the  queen's  promise  to  deck  the  bride  of 
Geraint  with  her  own  hands.  It  further  appears  that  the  prince 
(as  indeed  we  have  already  seen)  is  somewhat  suspicious,  and 
has  thus  sought  and  obtained  proof  of  his  lady's  submission  to 
his  will. 

When  we  have  added  that  the  pair  go  happily  to  court,  that 
the  bride  is  clothed  by  the  queen 

For  her  bridals  like  the  sun ; 
And  aU  that  week  was  old  Caerleon  gay, 
For  by  the  hands  of  Dubric,  the  high  saint. 
They  two  were  wedded  with  all  ceremony, 

we  find  ourselves  back  again  at  the  point  from  which  we  first 
set  out ;  and  it  will  now  be  understood  which  was  that  faded  silk 
di^ess  in  which  Enid  dressed  herself  to  accompany  her  lord  on 
his  journey  of  knight-errantry. 

We  will  let  the  poet  give  his  own  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  tender  bride  of  a  few  months  was  sent  on  first  to  front 
the  dangers  of  the  way,  while  the  hero  lagged  behind : — 

That  morning,  when  they  both  had  got  to  horse, 
Perhaps  because  he  loved  her  passionately. 
And  felt  that  tempest  brooding  round  his  heart, 
Which,  if  he  spoke  at  all,  would  break  perforce 
Upon  a  head  so  dear  in  thunder,  said : 
"  Not  at  my  side  I    I  charge  you,  ride  before, 
Ever  a  goo>d  way  on  before ;  and  this 
I  charge  you,  on  your  duty  as  a  wife. 
Whatever  happens,  not  to  speak  to  me. 
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No,  not  a  word  I"  and  Enid  was  aghast ; 
And  forth  thej  rode,  bnt  scarce  three  paces  on, 
When  crying  ont,  ^^Eflfeminate  as  I  am, 
I  will  not  fight  my  way  with  gilded  arms. 
All  shall  be  iron ;"  he  loosed  a  mighty  pnrse, 
Hnng  at  his  belt,  and  hnrl'd  it  at  his  sqaire. 
So  the  last  sight  that  Enid  had  of  home 
Was  all  the  marble  threshold  flashing,  strewn 
With  gold  and  scattered  coinage,  and  the  sqnire 
Chafing  his  shoulder.    Then  he  cried  again, 
"To  the  wilds!" 

Enid  rode  on,  trying  to  discover  in  herself  the  unknown  fault 
for  which  she  was  now  suffering  her  lord's  anger. 

When  a  fourth  part  of  the  day  is  gone,  Enid  sees  three  tall 
knights,  who  naturally  enough  observe, — 

"  Here  comes  a  laggard,  hanging  down  his  head. 
•  •  .  . 

Come,  we  will  slay  him,  and  we'll  have  his  horse 
And  armour,  and  his  damsel  shall  be  onrs." 

Notwithstanding  Geraint's  command,  Enid  breaks  silence  by 
warning  her  lord  of  the  danger  awaiting  them  both,  Greraint 
returns  a  savage  answer,  containing  a  reproof  to  her  and  a  boast 
of  his  own  prowess,  which  last  he  soon  makes  good  by  killing  the 
three  knights.  Taking  the  three  horses  ana  suits  of  armour, 
Geraint  bids  Enid,  who,  as  we  already  know,  has  some  know- 
ledge of  equine  affairs,  to  take  charge  of  the  booty ;  so  she  drives 
the  horses  before  her,  the  armour  of  each  rider  being  tied  to  his 
horse. 

He  followed  nearer :  ruth  began  to  work 
Against  his  anger  in  him,  while  he  watch'd 
The  being  he  loved  best  in  all  the  world. 
With  difficulty,  in  mild  obedience 
Driving  them  on.    He  fain  had  spoken  to  her, 
And  loosed  in  words  of  sudden  fire  the  wrath 
And  smouldered  wrong  that  burnt  him  all  within ; 
But  evermore  it  seemed  an  easier  thing 
At  once  without  remorse  to  strike  her  dead. 
Than  to  cry  "  Halt,"  and  to  her  own  bright  face 
Accuse  her  of  the  least  immodesty. 

And  so  they  ride  on  in  silence  till  a  second  ambush  is  discovered 
by  Enid,  "  Three  horsemen  wholly  armed,  of  whom  one  seeni'd 
larger  than  her  lord."  This  time  the  affrighted  wife,  after  much 
deliberation,  draws  back,  asking,  '^Have  I  leave  to  speak?"  and 
proceeds  again  to  give  warning  of  the  danger.  Geraint  is  again 
angry  and  victorious : — 
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Thereon  Grerftint,  dismoonting,  piek'd  the  lance 

That  pleased  him  best,  and  drew  from  those  dead  wolves 

Their  three  gaj  suits  of  armour,  each  from  each, 

And  boond  them  on  their  horses,  each  on  each. 

And  tied  the  bridle  reins  of  all  the  three 

Together,  and  said  to  her,  "  Drive  them  on 

Before  yon,"  and  she  drove  them  through  the  wood. 

He  follow'd  nearer  still:  the  pain  she  had 
To  keep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  the  wood. 
Two  sets  of  three,  laden  with  jingling  arms. 
Together,  served  a  little  to  disedge 
The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart : 
And  they  themselves,  Uke  creatures  gently  born. 
But  into  bad  hands  fall'n,  and  now  so  long 
By  bandits  groom'd,  prick'd  their  light  ears. 

Soon  after  this,  Geraint  gets  food  for  himself  and  Enid  from 
some  mowers ;  and  by  giving  a  horse  and  suit  of  armour  in  pay- 
ment, lessens  Enid's  work.  The  boy  who  has  supplied  the 
dinner  goes  to  get  more  food  for  the  mowers,  and  to  nnd  shelter 
for  the  strangers.     While  he  is  gone,  Geraint  glances 

On  Enid  where  she  droopt :  his  own  false  doom. 
That  shadow  of  mistrust  should  ever  cross 
Betwixt  them,  came  upon  him,  and  he  sigh'd ; 
Then  with  another  humorous  ruth  remarked 
The  lusty  mowers  labouring  dinnerless. 
And  watch'd  the  sun  blaze  on  the  turning  scythe. 
And  after,  nodded  sleepily  in  the  heat. 
But  she,  remembering  her  old  ruin'd  hall, 
And  all  the  windy  clamour  of  the  daws 
About  her  hollow  turret,  pluck'd  the  grass 
There  growing  longest  by  the  meadow's  edge, 
And  into  many  a  listless  annulet. 
Now  over,  now  beneath  her  marriage-ring, 
Wove  and  unwove  it,  till  the  boy  returned 
And  told  them  of  a  chamber,  and  they  went, 

and  remained  apart  "  by  all  the  chamber's  width." 

It  soon  appears  that,  by  ill  lack,  they  are  come  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Earl  Limours,  a  rejected  suitor  of  Enid.  Limours 
feigns  friendship  for  Geraint,  calls  for  wine  and  food,  and  after 
some  talking  and  jesting,  craves  leave  to  speak  with  Enid,  whom 
he  sees  sitting  neglected  at  a  distance.  The  speech  of  the  earl, 
"  femininely  fair,  and  dissolutely  pale,"  contrasts  with  the  stern- 
ness of  what  has  gone  before,  in  a  way  that  startles  and  refreshes 
by  its  dramatic  effect. 

"  Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  life ; 
Enid,  my  early  and  my  only  love ; 
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Enid,  the  loss  of  whom  has  tara'd  me  wild, — 
What  chance  is  this  ?    How  is  it  I  see  you  here  ? 
You  are  in  my  power  at  last,  are  in  my  power. 
Yet  fear  me  not.    I  call  mine  own  self  wild. 
But  keep  a  touch  of  sweet  civility 
Here  in  the  heart  of  waste  and  wilderness. 
I  thought,  but  that  your  father  came  between. 
In  former  days  you  saw  me  favourably. 
And  if  it  were  so,  do  not  keep  it  back ; 
Make  me  a  little  happier :  let  me  know  it : 
Owe  you  me  nothing  for  a  life  half  lost  ? 
Yea,  yea,  the  whole  dear  debt  of  all  you  are." 

The  selfish  sentimentalist  goes  on  to  sue  and  plan  for  releasing 
and  possessing  himself  of  Enid,  till — 

At  this,  the  tender  sound  of  his  own  voice 
And  sweet  self-pity,  or  the  fancy  of  it. 
Made  his  eye  moist. 

Enid,  feeling  that  she  and  her  husband  are  at  the  mercy  of  die 
man  into  whose  hands  they  are  fallen,  pleads  that  she  is  now 
**  weary  to  the  death,"  and  suggests  that  Limours  shall  come  to 
her  rescue  on  the  morrow.  On  being  once  more  alone  with  her 
lord,  she  again  breaks  his  command  by  speaking,  and  acquainting 
him  of  '^  all  that  Earl  Limours  had  said,  except  the  passage  that 
he  (Geraint)  loved  her  not."  Geraint,  in  answer,  gives  "a 
wrathful  groan ;"  says,  "  Your  sweet  face  makes  good  fellows 
fools  and  traitors;"  and  bids  her  order  the  horses.  The  five  horses 
taken  in  fight  are  bestowed,  with  the  suits  of  armour,  on  the 
host,  and  the  pair  proceed  on  their  way,  Enid  being  again  strictly 
commanded  to  keep  silence.  Poor  Enid  is  soon  put  to  sore 
trial.  She  hears  "  the  sound  of  many  a  heavily  galloping  hoof," 
and  sees  "  the  dust,  and  points  of  lances  bicker  in  it."  Keeping 
the  letter  of  the  law,  she  turns  back  and  holds  up  her  finger. 
Her  lord,  pleased  by  her  obedience,  stands,  and  in  a  moment 
sees  that  he  is  pursued  by  Limours  and  his  men.  Limours  is 
soon  struck  down.  The  following  description  of  the- rout  of  tho 
earl's  followers  is  in  Mr  Tennyson's  happiest  style : — 

But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
They  vanish'd,  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  mom 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand, 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower. 
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But  though  victorionsy  Geraint  is  now  wounded^  and 

As  a  man  to  whom  a  dreadful  loss 
Falls  in  a  far  land,  and  he  knows  It  not, 
But  coming  back  he  learns  it,  and  the  loss 
So  pains  him  that  he  sickens  unto  death ; 
So  fared  it  with  Geraint,  who  being  prick'd 
In  combat  with  the  follower  of  the  earl, 
Bled  underneath  his  armour  secretly, 
And  so  rode  on,  nor  told  his  gentle  wife 
What  ail'd  him,  hardly  knowing  it  himself, 
Till  his  eye  darkened  and  his  helmet  wagg'd," 

and  he  fell  from  his  horse  on  a  grassy  bank. 

Here  Enid  sits  watching  him,  weeping  and  chafing  his  hands, 
till  Earl  Doorm,  the  terror  of  those  parts,  rides  by  with  his 
followers. 

But  at  the  point  of  noon  the  huge  Earl  Doorm, 

Broad-faced,  with  under  fringe  of  russet  beard. 

Bound  on  a  foray,  rolling  eyes  of  prey. 

Came  riding  with  a  hundred  lances  up ; 

But  ere  he  came,  like  one  that  hails  a  ship. 

Cried  out  with  a  big  voice,  "  What,  is  he  dead  ?** 

The  earl  addresses  to  Enid  some  words  of  rough  comfort  or  ex- 
postulation ;  and  "  since  the  face  is  comely,"  orders  her  and  her 
dead  or  dying  lord  to  be  conveyed  to  his  castle. 

So  for  long  hours  sat  Enid  by  her  lord, 
There,  m  the  naked  hall,  propping  his  head, 
And  chafing  his  pale  hands  and  calling  to  him. 
And  at  the  last  he  wakened  from  his  swoon. 
And  found  his  own  dear  bride  propping  his  head, 
And  chafing  his  faint  hands,  and  calling  to  him, 
And  felt  the  warm  tears  falling  on  his  face ; 
And  said  to  his  own  heart,  "  She  weeps  for  me :" 
And  yet  lay  still  and  feigned  himself  as  dead. 
That  he  might  prove  her  to  the  uttermost. 
And  say  to  his  own  heart,  "  She  weeps  for  me.** 

Earl  Doorm  at  length  returns  from  the  foray. 

His  lusty  spearmen  followed  him  with  noise ; 
Each,  hurling  do^n  a  heap  of  things  that  rang 
Against  the  pavement,  cast  his  lance  aside. 
And  dofiTd  his  helm :  and  then  there  flutter'd  in. 
Half  bold,  half  frighted,  with  dilated  eyes, 
A  tribe  of  women,  dress'd  in  many  hues. 
And  mingled  with  the  spearmen.    And  Earl  Doorm 
Struck  with  a  knife's  haft  hard  against  the  board. 
And  called  for  wine  and  flesh  to  feed  his  spears. 
And  men  brought  in  whole  hogs  and  quarter  beeves. 
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And  aU  the  haU  was  dim  with  steam  of  flesh  : 
And  none  spake  word,  but  all  sat  down  at  once, 
And  ate  with  tomnlt  in  the  naked  hall, 
Feeding  like  horses  when  yon  hear  them  feed. 

Enid  was  not  noticed  till  "  Earl  Doorm  had  eaten  all  he 
would."  Her  beauty  then  compelled  rough  but  kind  words  from 
him,  and  his  harangue  ends  with  an  offer,  or  rather  an  order  of 
marriage.  The  words  of  Enid's  refusal  are  so  gently  spoken, 
that  the  earl  takes  them  for  consent,  and  adds, 

*<  Eat  and  be  glad,  for  I  account  yon  mine." 

Enid,  refusing  first  to  eat,  and  then  to  wear  ought  but  her  faded 
silk  "  till  her  dear  lord  arise,"  so  provokes  the  now  undeceived 
earl,  that  he  strides 

Up  and  down  his  hall, 

And  took  his  russet  beard  between  his  teeth ; 

Last  coming  up  quite  close,  and  in  his  mood 

Crying,  "  I  count  it  of  no  more  avail. 

Dame,  to  be  gentle  than  ungentle  with  you ; 

Take  my  salute ;"  nnknightly,  with  flat  hand, 

However  lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek. 

Then  Enid,  in  her  utter  helplessness, 

And  since  she  thought,  ''  he  had  not  dared  to  do  it. 

Except  he  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead," 

Sent  forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry 

As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  a  trap. 

Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  through  the  wood. 

Geraint  springs  up  and  strikes  off  the  head  of  Doorm ;  while  the 
afirighted  revellers,  seeing  the  dead  arise,  rush  from  the  hall,  and 
leave  Greraint  to  apologise  for  his  jealousy  and  harshness. 

'<,Enid,  I  have  used  you  worse  than  that  dead  man ; 
Done  you  more  wrong :  we  both  have  undergone 
That  trouble  which  has  left  me  thrice  your  own ; 
Henceforward  I  will  rather  die  than  doubt. 
And  here  I  lay  this  penance  on  myself, 
Not,  tho'  mine  own  ears  heard  you  yester-mom — 
Yon  thought  me  sleeping,  but  I  heard  you  say, 
I  heard  you  say  that  you  were  no  true  wife  : 
I  swear  I  will  not  ask  your  meaning  in  it : 
I  do  believe  yourself  against  yourself. 
And  will  henceforward  rather  die  than  doubt." 

And  Enid  could  not  say  one  tender  word. 
She  felt  so  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart. 

But  she  prayed  him  to  fly';  and  as  they  rode  the  same  horse, 
^^  east  her  arms  about  him." 
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And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O'er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew, 
Game  pnrer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  thro'  her,  who  in  that  perilous  hour 
Put  hand  to  hand  beneath  her  husband's  heart, 
And  felt  him  hers  again :  she  did  not  weep. 
But  o'er  her  meek  eyes  came  a  happy  mist. 
Like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden  green 
Before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain. 

The  somewhat  formless  and  pointless  series  of  incidents  which  • 
are  the  basis  of  this  poem,  are  throughout  clothed  in  language  so 
noble,  that  it  is  only  after  repeated  perusal  and  some  reflection 
that  we  come  to  regret  Mr  Tennyson's  choice  of  the  subject  of  his 
first  Idyll.  There  were  so  many  finer  subjects  at  hand, — such, 
for  example,  as  the  education  and  first  knightly  adventures  of  Sir 
Beaumains,  and  the  history  of  Sir  Pelles  and  the  fair  Ettarde, — 
that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  poet  had  selected  the  story  of 
Enid  in  order  to  show  how  much  he  could  do  with  materials  in 
themselves  so  intractable. 

In  the  second  Idyll,  Mr  Tennyson  relates  the  history  of  the 
enchantment  of  Merlin  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  called  by  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  Nimue,  but  by  others,  Vivien — the  name  which 
the  poet  adopts.  The  destruction  of  the  great  sage,  or  "  wizard," 
of  his  time — the  man  who  possessed  all  worldly  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, and  knowledge  of  magic  into  the  bargain — ^by  the  wues 
of  an  enchantress,  whose  chiei  magic  was  a  fair  stock  of  outward 
feminine  attractions,  and  cunning  in  the  use  of  them,  is  what 
may  be  called  a  £rreat  representative  subject.  The  thingr  has 
happened  a  bunded  timJ^,  and  will  happen  a  hundred  Vimes 
again;  and  every  time  it  happens,  testimony  is  borne  to  the 
marvellous  defect  of  human  nature,  and  the  nullity  of  the  best 
human  wisdom  in  the  face  of  temptation.  The  statuesque  purity 
of  the  poem,  in  which  the  story  is,  nevertheless,  told  with  great 
force  and  plain  speaking,  is  a  remarkable  triumph  of  art,  or 
rather  say,  of  the  natural  nobility  of  the  poet's  mind.  The  reader^ 
is  never  made  to  share,  even  for  a  moment,  Merlin's  weakness 
for  Vivien,  who  is  always  as  detestable  to  the  spectator  as  she  is 
attractive  to  the  subject  of  her  machinations. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  grand  picture  in  five  lines  : — 

A  storm  was  coming,  but  the  winds  were  still ; 
And  in  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande, 
Before  an  oak,  so  hollow,  huge,  and  old. 
It  look'd  a  tower  of  ruin'd  mason-work, 
At  Merlin's  feet  the  wilful  Vivien  lay." 

Vivien  is  the  ideal  bad  woman,  as  Merlin  is  the  ideal  man  of 
intellect.     Her  wickedness  is  of  the  spirit,  and  employs  the 
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senses  as  its  instrument.  She  hates  all  her  betters,  fancies  her- 
self scorned  by  them,  and  endeavours  to  flatter  her  own  injured 
self-esteem  by  destrojring  their  superiority.  In  particular,  she 
wishes  to  destroy  Merlin ;  and  so,  like  the  barbarian  who  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  to  make  his  fame  her  own.  At  first 
she  played  about  him 

With  slight  and  sprightly  talk, 
And  vivid  smiles,  and  faintlj-venom'd  points 
Of  slander,  glancing  here  and  grazing  there ; 
And  yielding  to  his  kindlier  moods,  the  Seer 
Would  watcli  her  at  her  petulance  and  play, 
Ev'n  when  they  scem'd  unlovable,  and  laugh 
As  those  that  watch  a  kitten  ;  thus  he  grew 
Tolerant  of  what  he  half  disdain'd ;  and  she, 
Perceiving  that  she  was  but  half  disdain'd, 
Began  to  break  her  sports  with  graver  fits, 
Turn  red  or  pale,  would  often,  when  they  met. 
Sigh  fully,  or  all  silent,  gaze  on  him. 

The  conduct  of  the  story  is  often  profoundly  philosophical, 
though  its  deep  things  are  said  with  so  little  ostentation,  and  in 
so  few  and  simple  words,  that  a  careless  reader  will  scarcely  per- 
ceive them.  How  admirably  the  success  of  low  temptations 
upon  high  minds  is  given  in  the  words — 

Then  at  times 
He  waver'd ;  but  the  other  clung  to  him. 

It  is  well  done  of  the  poet  to  show  that  Merlin  is  never  really 
deceived.  He  chooses  to  be  superficially  pleased  with  a  woman 
whom  he  well  knows  to  be  detestable :  he  even  foresees  the  pro- 
bable result  of  this  consenting  ^^  to  grow  tolerant  of  what  he 
half  disdained  ;"  for  "  there  fell  upon  him  a  great  melancholy," 
and  he  left  Arthur's  court,  but  permitted  the  fate  from  which 
he  fled  to  follow  him  : — 

He  gained  the  beach ; 

There  found  a  little  boat,  and  stept  into  it ; 

And  Vivien  follow'd,  but  he  mark'd  her  not. 

She  took  the  helm,  and  he  the  sail :  the  boat 

Drave  with  a  sudden  wind  across  the  deeps ; 

And  touching  Breton  sands,  they  disembark'd. 

And  then  she  follow'd  Merlin  all  the  way, 

Ev'n  to  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande. 

For  Merlin  once  had  told  her  of  a  charm. 

The  which,  if  any  wrought  on  any  one 

With  woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms. 

The  man  so  wrought  on  ever  seem'd  to  be 

Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower. 

From  which  was  no  escape  for  evermore ; 

And  none  could  find  that  man  for  evermore, 
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Nor  could  he  Bee  but  him  who  wroaght  the  charm, 

Coming  and  going,  and  he  lay  as  dead, 

And  lost  to  life,  and  use,  and  name,  and  fame. 

And  Vivien  ever  sought  to  work  the  charm 

Upon  the  great  Enchanter  of  the  time, 

As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  be  great 

Accordmg  to  his  greatness  whom  she  quench'd. 

Virien  pleads  in  vain  to  be  told  the  charm.  Merlin  resists  all 
her  entreaties  and  subtle  feminine  persuasions.  ^^  Buti**  he 
says — 

"  Since  you  name  yourself  a  summer-fly, 
I  well  could  wish  a  cobweb  for  the  gnat 
That  settles,  beaten  back  and  beaten  back. 
Settles  till  one  could  yield  for  weariness." 

She  adds  to  entreaties  tears  at  his  injurious  want  of  confidence 
in  her  for  whom  he  professes  a  sort  of  affection,  and  sings  a 
touching  little  song. 

And  Merlin  look'd  and  half  believed  her  true, 

So  tender  was  her  voice,  so  fair  her  face. 

So  svreetly  gleam'd  her  eyes  behind  her  tears, 

Like  sunlight  on  the  plain  behind  a  shower : 

And  yet  he  answered,  half  indignantly, 

"  Far  other  was  the  song  that  once  I  heard 

By  this  huge  oak,  sung  nearly  where  we  sit ; 

For  here  we  met,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  us, 

To  chase  a  creature  that  was  current  then 

In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  golden  horns. 

It  was  the  time  when  first  the  question  rose 

About  the  naming  of  a  Table  Round, 

That  was  to  be  for  love  of  God  and  men. 

And  noble  deeds,  the  flower  of  all  the  world. 

And  each  incited  each  to  noble  deeds ; 

And  while  we  waited,  one,  the  youngest  of  us — 

We  could  not  keep  him  silent,— out  he  flash'd. 

And  into  such  a  song,  such  fire  for  fame. 

Such  trumpet-blowings  in  it,  coming  down 

To  such  a  stem  and  iron-dashing  close, 

That  when  he  stopt,  we  long'd  to  hurl  together, 

And  should  have  done  it,  but  the  beauteous  beast, 

Scar'd  by  the  noise,  upstarted  at  our  feet, 

And,  like  a  silver-shadow,  slipp'd  away 

Thro'  the  dim  land ;  and  all  day  long  we  rode 

Thro'  the  dim  land  against  a  rushing  wind, 

That  glorious  roundel  echoing  in  our  ears. 

And  chased  the  flashes  of  his  golden  horns 

Until  they  vanished  by  the  fairy  well 

That  laughs  at  iron — as  our  warriors  did — 

Where  children  cast  their  pins  and  nails,  and  cry, 

*  Laugh,  little  well ;'  but  touch  it  with  a  sword. 
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It  buzzes  wildly  round  the  point ;  and  there 
We  lost  him.    Such  a  noble  song  was  that. 
But,  Vivien,  when  you  sang  me  that  sweet  rhyme, 
I  felt  as  though  you  knew  this  cursed  charm, 
Were  pouring  it  on  me,  and  that  I  lay 
And  felt  them  slowly  ebbing,  name  and  fame.'' 

We  must  altogether  fail  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  this 
poem  by  tracing  its  sequence  in  any  words  but  those  of  the 
poet ;  indeed,  we  frankly  admit  that  we  never  met  with  a  work 
80  hard  to  review  as  this  entire  volume.  There  is  so  little  to  be 
said  about  it,  except  a  vague  general  praise,  which  could  only  be 
fnlly  justified  bv  the  quotation  of  an  entire  Idyll.  Its  beauties 
are  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  followed  by  a  dissecting  criticism. 
It  does  not  give  a  sufficient  impression  of  the  Theseus  of  the 
Parthenon,  to  a  person  who  has  not  seen  it,  to  say  that  the 
statue  is  the  perfection  of  simple  dignity  and  manly  force  and 
beauty.  Yet  we  can  say  little  more  of  these  poems.  Frag- 
ments of  them  are  our  only  means  of  conveying  an  idea  of  them 
to  our  readers,  whose  tastes  we  will  not  question  by  apolo^sing 
for  the  lengthened  number  of  the  extracts  with  which  we  present 
them. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  Idyll,  called  "  Elaine." 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 
Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 

guards  in  her  chamber  the  shield  of  Sir  Lancelot,  for  which  she 
has  embroidered  a  silken  cover  answering  to  the  de\ices  of 
the  shield,  and  on  which  she  gazes  for  hours,  conjecturing  the 
cause  of  each  weapon  mark,  and  drawing  in  fancy  the  picture  of 
all  it  has  seen.  She  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  hero  to 
whom  the  shield  belonged,  and  the  history  of  its  sojourn  in  her 
tower  is  this : — 

King  Arthur,  having,  as  we  have  seen,  found  a  crown  con- 
taining nine  diamonds,  had  devoted  these  precious  stones  to  the 
service  of  his  knights,  by  allowing  each  one  to  be  fought  for  at 
a  yearly  tournament.  The  bravo  Sir  Lancelot  had  been  victor 
eight  times ;  and  now  only  the  largest  and  centre  diamond  re- 
mained to  be  won.  Sir  Lancelot,  yearning  to  possess  the  whole 
nine,  that  he  might  present  them  to  Queen  Guinevere,  was 
ready  to  ride  to  the  lists,  when  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  a 

Srlance  from  the  queen,  who  "  lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  dwelt 
anguidly  on  Lancelot,''  as  she  lay  sick  and  saw  the  king  de- 
parting, made  Lancelot  stay  behind.  He  pleaded  the  excuse  of 
a  wound  not  yet  healed,  and  was  suffered  to  remain.  The 
queen  is  no  sooner  alone  with  Sir  Lancelot  than  she  reproves 
bis  folly  in  exposing  herself  and  him  to  the  suspicions  of  '^  the 
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crowd.^  Sir  Lancelot,  **  vext  at  having  lied  in  vain,"  upbraids 
the  queen,  who  was  "  not  once  so  wise :" — 

"  Then  of  the  crowd  ye  took  no  more  account 
Than  of  the  mjriad  cricket  of  the  mead, 
When  its  own  voice  clings  to  each  blade  of  grass, 
And  every  voice  is  nothing." 

She  su^^ts  that  Sir  Lancelot  shall  still  go,  alleging  afterwards 
that  he  nad  used  guile  with  the  king  merely  that  ho  might  fight 
at  the  tournament  unknown,  he  having  heard  it  said  that  nis 
name  alone  had  palsied  the  powers  of  his  antagonists  : — 

"  Win,  by  this  kiss  you  will ;  and  our  true  king 
Will  then  allow  your  pretext,  oh  my  knight. 
As  all  for  glory." 

Sir  Lancelot,  "  wroth  at  himself,"  set  out ;  and  wishing  to  re- 
main unknown,  rode  through  bye-ways,  till  ho  chanced  to  come 
upon  the  castle  of  Astolat.  Here  the  lord  and  his  two  sons 
come  down  to  meet  him,  guessing  by  his  appearance  and  bear- 
ing that  he  is  ^'  chief  of  those,  after  the  king,  who  eat  in  Arthur's 
hall."  Sir  Lancelot,  without  telling  his  name,  owns  that  he 
is  well  known,  and  adds  that  his  shield  is  also  known,  for  which 
reason  he  begs  to  leave  it  in  their  keeping,  as  he  is  resolved  to 
appear  at  the  jousts  as  a  stranger.  The  lord  of  Astolat  promises 
him  the  shield  of  his  son,  Sir  Torre,  who  having  been  '^  hurt  in 
his  first  tilt,"  his  ^'  shield  is  blank  enough,"  and  will  give  no 
clue  to  the  curious.  It  is  then  agreed  that  Sir  Lavaine,  the 
younger  son,  shall  accompany  the  stranger  to  the  tournament. 

In  the  meantime  Elaine,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  is  stand- 
ing by  and  losing  her  heart.  A  chance  compliment  or  two, 
paid  in  mere  courtesy,  partly  in  reply  to  good-natured  brusque- 
ries  from  her  brother,  go  straight  to  the  bosom  of  this  young 
maid,  who  for  the  first  time  beholds  a  knight  from  the  famous 
court,  and  for  the  first  time  perhaps  is  addressed  as  a  woman. 
Sir  Lancelot,  as  Elaine  "lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  his  linea- 
ments," is  thus  finely  described  : — 

The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bore  the  queen, 
In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord. 
Had  marr*d  his  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere  his  time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one 
The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world, 
Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it ;  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  Send,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  seem'd  the  goodliest  man 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  the  haU« 
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Lancelot  does  further  harm  by  relating,  for  the  delight  of  the 
young  people,  some  of  the  principal  feats  of  himself  and  his 
Drotherhood  of  the  Eound  Table.  His  fond  and  admiring 
mention  of  Arthur,  while  it  shows  how  Lancelot  was  sinning, 
not  only  against  his  lord,  but  the  friend  of  his  love,  gives  us  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  ^*  blameless  king,"  simple  and  childb'ke 
in  his  greatness.  Elaine,  however,  takes  in  only  that  which 
relates  to  Lancelot;  and  she  retires  to  her  chamber  only  to 
think  or  dream  of  him. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Sir  Lancelot  and  his  new  squire  make 
ready  for  their  journey.  As  the  former  calls  for  his  shield,  he 
suddenly  sees  Elaine : — 

And  more  amazed 

Than  if  seven  men  had  set  upon  him,  saw 

The  maiden  standing  in  the  dewy  light. 

He  had  not  dream'd  she  was  so  beautiful. 

Then  came  on  him  a  sort  of  silent  fear ; 

For  silent,  though  he  greeted  her,  she  stood 

Rapt  on  his  face  as  if  it  were  a  god's. 

Suddenly  the  maid  conceives  a  strange  wish,  and,  without  wait- 
ing till  the  joy  of  the  thought  departs  and  leaves  her  timid,  she 
asKS  boldly  that  the  knight  will  wear  her  favour  at  the  coming 
fight:  — 

"  Nay,"  said  he, 

"  Fair  lady,  since  I  never  yet  have  worn 

Favour  of  any  lady  in  the  lists ; 

Such  is  my  wont,  as  those  who  know  me  know." 

The  very  reason,  urges  Elaine,  that  he  should  now  wear  one, 
and  so  carry  out  the  concealment  he  was  attempting.  This 
argument  succeeds,  and  "  a  red  sleeve  broidered  with  pearls  is 
bound  upon  his  helmet."  At  parting,  Sir  Lancelot,  addressing 
Elaine  as  "  my  child,"  begs  her  to  keep  his  shield  safely  till  he 
shall  come  back  to  claim  it ;  then  kissing  his  hand  to  her,  he 
rides  away. 

Then  to  her  tower  she  climb'd,  and  took  the  shield. 
There  kept  it,  and  so  lived  in  fantasy. 

The  "  kith  and  kin"  of  Lancelot,  seeing  a  new  knight  whose 
deeds  equal  or  surpass  those  of  the  absent  kinsman,  bear  down 
upon  him  in  a  rage  of  jealousy : — 

They  couch'd  then*  spears  and  prick'd  their  steeds,  and  thus, 

Their  plumes  driven  backward  by  the  wind  they  made 

In  moving  all  together  down  upon  him. 

Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North  Sea, 

Green  glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bears,  with  all 

Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skies, 

Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark 
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And  him  that  helms  it,  so  they  oyerbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger. 

A  spear  pierces  the  knight's  armour,  and  breaks  off  into  his 
side.    Still,  he  is,  of  course,  victorious  ;  and 

.  Though  it  seemed  half  miracle 
To  those  he  fought  i^ith,  drave  his  kith  and  kin, 
And  all  the  Table  Roand  that  held  the  lists, 
Back  to  the  barrier. 

Here  he  is  called  upon  by  the  king  to  advance  and  take  the 
diamond  so  justly  his  reward ;  but  cries  out — 

"  Diamond  me 
No  diamonds !  for  God's  love,  a  httle  air ! 
Prize  me  no  prizes,  for  my  prize  is  death ! 
Hence  will  I,  and  I  charge  you,  follow  me  not." 

He  then  vanishes  from  the  field,  and  after  making  his  young 
squire  Lavaine  draw  out  the  lance-head,  he  swoons,  and  is  car- 
ried to  a  quiet  hermitage,  where  he  lies  ill  for  many  days. 

In  the  meantime  the  king  dismisses  his  nephew  Gawain  in 
quest  of  the  mysterious  stranger  who  had  performed  such  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  and  then  withdrawn  without  his  prize.  Gawain, 
canying  the  diamond  with  him,  comes,  among  other  places,  to 
Astolat.  Here  the  lily  maid  meets  him,  hears  his  news,  and 
persuades  him  to  await  Sir  Lancelot's  return,  telling  him  how 
the  strange  knight  had  left  his  shield  and  taken  her  brother's. 
Gawain,  on  seeing  the  shield,  recognises  the  "  azure  lions  crown'd 
with  gold,"  and  makes  known  the  name  of  its  owner.  Elaine, 
of  course,  triumphs  in  the  discovery ;  and  the  young  Gawain 
finds  her  so  mucn  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  knight  who  wore 
her  favour,  that  his  sojourn  at  the  castle  becomes  dull,  and  he 
takes  his  leave,  intrustmg  the  diamond  to  the  keeping  of  Elaine. 

The  king,  who  had  already  suspected  that  no  other  than  his 
Lancelot  could  have  done  what  the  strange  knight  had  done, 
learns  on  returning  to  Guinevere  that  the  whole  was  a  pretence 
to  preserve  the  secret  of  his  name.  Arthur,  though  hurt  at  not 
being  trusted,  goes  on  to  describe  the  fight : 

"  Goodly  hopes  are  mine 
That  Lancelot  is  no  more  a  lonely  heart. 
He  wore,  against  his  wont,  upon  his  helm 
A  sleeve  of  scarlet  broidered  with  great  pearls. 
Some  gentle  maiden's  gift." 

"  Yea,  lord,"  she  said, 
"  Your  hopes  are  mine ;"  and  saying  that  she  choked, 
And  sharply  turned  about  to  hide  her  face. 
Moved  to  her  chamber,  and  there  flung  herself 
Down  on  the  great  king's  couch,  and  writhed  upon  it, 
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And  clench'd  her  fingers  till  they  bit  the  palm, 
And  shriek'd  oat  "  Traitor"  to  the  unhearing  wall, 
Then  flashed  into  wild  tears,  and  rose  again 
And  moved  abont  her  palace,  proad  and  pale. 

On  Gawain's  return  to  court,  he  blazes  abroad  the  love  of 
Elaine  for  Lancelot,  which  soon  gives  rise  to  the  report  that 
Lancelot  loves  Elaine. 

Till  even  the  knights  at  banquet  twice  or  thrice 
Forgot  to  drink  to  Lancelot  and  the  queen, 
And  pledging  Lancelot  and  the  lily  maid 
Smiled  at  each  other ;  while  the  queen,  who  sat 
With  lips  severely  placid,  felt  the  knot 
CUmb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feet  unseen 
Crushed  the  wild  passion  out  against  the  floor 
Beneath  the  banquet,  where  the  meats  became 
Bitter  as  wormwood,  and  she  hated  all 
Who  pledged. 

Elaine,  little  knowing  the  jealousy  she  was  creating  at  court, 
now  gets  permission  to  go  in  quest  of  her  brother  and  Lan- 
celot, that  she  may  deliver  the  diamond  faithfully.  Good  luck 
conducts  her  to  the  right  spot,  and  here  she  watches  over 
Sir  Lancelot  with  such  carefulness  as  saves  his  life.  When  first 
she  had  delivered  the  diamond,  the  sick  man,  treating  her  still 
as  a  child,  had  kissed  her  face,  ^'  and  bid  her  take  some  rest  ;'* 
but  her  answer,  "  No  rest  for  me  ;  nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I 
am  at  rest,"  awakens  a  new  thought : 

What  might  she  mean  by  that  ?    Ilis  large  black  eyes. 

Yet  larger  through  his  leanness,  dwelt  upon  her. 

Till  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  blazed  itself 

In  the  heart's  colours  on  her  simple  face ; 

And  Lancelot  look'd  and  was  perplex'd  in  mind. 

And  being  weak  in  body,  said  no  more ; 

But  did  not  love  the  colour ;  woman's  love, 

Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  tum'd 

Sighing,  and  feign'd  a  sleep  until  he  slept." 

During  Elaine's  tender  ministrations  by  his  bedside,  the  knight 
felt  much  kindness  towards  her,  calling  her  ^^  friend  and  sister, 
sweet  Elaine,"  **  held  her  tenderly," 

And  loved  her  with  all  love,  except  the  love 
Of  man  and  woman,  when  they  love  the  best. 

But  his  love  for  Guinevere  stopped  him  fix)m  feeling  more  than 
this. 

Tet  the  great  knight,  in  his  mid  sickness,  made 

Full  many  a  holy  vow  and  pure  resolve. 

These,  as  but  born  of  sickness,  could  not  live ; 

For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  again^ 

Full  often  the  sweet  image  of  one  face, 
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Making  a  treacheroos  quiet  in  his  heart, 

Dispers'd  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 

Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly  grace 

Beam'd  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answered  not, 

Or  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right  well 

What  the  rough  sickness  meant ;  but  what  this  meant 

She  knew  not ;  and  the  sorrow  dimm'd  her  sight. 

And  drew  her,  ere  the  time,  across  the  fields 

Far  into  the  rich  city,  where,  alone, 

She  murmured,  "  Yain,  in  vain :  it  cannot  be. 

He  will  not  love  me :  how  then  ?  Must  I  die." 

Then  as  a  little,  helpless,  innocent  bird. 

That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes. 

Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 

For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 

Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 

Went  half  the  night  repeating,  "  Must  I  die  t" 

Sir  Lancelot  recovers  at  last,  and  asks  what  return  he  can  make 
to  his  lovely  nurse  for  all  her  care  of  hiro.  Here  follows  a  diffi- 
cult passage,  extremely  well  managed.  Elaine  says  boldly 
that  she  would  be  Sir  Lancelot's  wife,  and  her  offer  is  rejected. 
She  would  then  fain  to  follow  him  and  see  his  face,  without 
being  his  wife  :  to  this  proposal  Lancelot  objects  on  the  score  of 
impropriety ;  and  assuring  her  that  this  fancied  love  will  pass 
away,  promises  to  dower  her  whenever  she  shall  really  love  with 
^'  half  nis  realm  beyond  the  seas,"  and  adds,  ^^  More  than  this  I 
cannot." 

Those  who  wish  to  see  this  inverted  courtship  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  natural  and  graceful,  must  go  to  the  idyll  itself.  This 
is  one  of  the  passages  which  we  cannot  render  into  other  words 
than  Mr  Tennyson's,  without  making  it  ungraceful. 

Elaine's  father,  who  overhears  the  offer  and  refusal,  begs  of 
Sir  Lancelot  to  cure  the  maiden  by  some  discourtesy.  He  obeys 
by  riding  away  without  taking  leave  of  Elaine,  though  he  is 
aware  that  she  is  watching  him  from  the  window. 

Poor  Elaine  solves  the  question,  "  Must  I  die  ?"  She  falls  sick, 
and  her  father  and  brothers,  hoping  to  cure  her  love,  tell  her  of 
the  slanders  now  rife  about  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  queen,  to 
which  the  lily  maid  makes  reply, — 

^^  Sweet  father,  all  too  faint  and  sick  am  I 
For  anger.   These  are  slanders  :  never  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk. 
He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe: 
But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  loved 
One  peerless,  without  stain;  so  let  me  pass. 
My  father,  howsoe'er  I  seem  to  you, 
Not  all  unhappy,  having  loved  God's  best 
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And  greatest,  thoagh  my  love  had  no  retorn : 
Yet  seeing  you  desire  your  child  to  live, 
Thanks,  but  you  work  against  your  own  desire ; 
For  if  I  could  believe  the  things  you  say, 
I  should  but  die  the  sooner." 

The  priest  is  then  called  in  ;  and  Elaine,  with  a  ^^face  bright  as 
for  sin  forgiven,"  dictates  a  letter,  and  makes  her  father  promise 
that  as  soon  as  she  shall  die,  her  corpse,  decked  in  rich  robes, 
shall  be  rowed  by  a  dumb  servant,  this  letter  being  folded  in  her 
hand,  to  the  queen's  palace. 

The  boat,  thus  arranged,  arrives  just  as  Lancelot  has  pre- 
sented his  nine  diamonds  to  the  queen ;  and  she,  believing  nim 
faithless  to  her,  has  first  returned  them  that  they  may  deck  his 
lady  of  the  broidered  sleeve,  and  then,  that  they  may  not  do 
so,  has  flung  them  into  the  river.  This  scene,  the  letter  itself, 
and  the  concluding  pages,  seem  to  us  to  be  the  least  effective 
part  of  the  poem.  So  singular  a  procession  should  produce  great 
effect,  but  it  does  not.  Vie  feel  that  Elaine  herself  would  have 
been  disappointed  had  she  known  the  result ;  and  yet  this  is  evi- 
dently not  intended.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  subject  has 
been  more  to  blame  than  its  treatment.  A  forlorn  maiden, 
whose  love  is  unretumed,  cannot  by  any  dramatic  eftect  be  ex- 

Eected  to  awaken  Yery  serious  emotion  in  a  lover  just  agitated 
y  the  joy  of  seeing  his  mistress  after  a  long  parting,  and  the 
paiu  of  bearing  her  first  burst  of  anger.  Elaine  is  buried  by  the 
queen  and  knights  with  great  state,  and  Sir  Lancelot  returns  to 
his  old  ways. 

The  fourth  and  last  Idyll  represents  the  repentance  of 
Guinevere,  her  withdrawal  into  a  nunnery,  and  the  final  breaking 
up  of  this  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table  through  her  guilty  con- 
duct. This  Idyl  we  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  bo 
Mr  Tennyson's  highest  effort.  We  will  not  mar  the  reader^s 
enjoyment  of  the  complete  unity  of  effect,  which  is  its  chief  merit, 
by  giving  him  an  anticipative  acquaintance  with  any  portions  of 
it.  In  general  style,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Idylls  of 
which  we  have  now  given  a  tolerably  full  description. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  this  volume  constitutes  the  com- 
mencement of  a  more  or  less  complete  series  of  poems  on  the 
Arthurian  Legends.  Mr  Tennyson  has  only  to  be  careful  in  the 
selection  of  the  points  for  illustration — avoiding,  we  would  ven- 
ture to  advise,  such  long  and  rambling  stories  as  that  of  ^^  Enid," 
— to  make  this  work  not  only  his  greatest  poetical  effort,  which 
it  already  is,  but  the  greatest  of  this  century. 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.    By  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.     London :  G.  Routledge  and  Co. 

2.  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
London :  G.  Routledge  and  Co. 

3.  Twice  Told  Tales.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  London : 
H.  Bohn. 

4.  Courtship  of  Miles  Standishy  and  other  Poems.     By  H.  M. 
Longfellow.   London :  W.  Kent  and  Co. 

Captain  Goswold  foand  Martha's  vineyard  "replenished  with 
the  blossoms  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  with  cranes  and 
hemes,  and  courteous  salvages ;"  but,  "  by  reason  of  some  occult 
and  secret  accident,  known  by  experience  to  partake  a  little  too 
much  of  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;"  the  latter,  however, 
cleansing  the  air's  lower  chambers,  "and  the  earth  as  to  its  fruit- 
fulness  being  such  beholding  to  the  summer's  heat,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  celestial  planets."  To  the  English  fancy,  this  some- 
what stonny  land  of  refuge  appears  now  sterner  and  drearier 
than  it  really  is.  Few  English  tourists  examine  the  country  at 
all;  and  we  are  told,  that  so  late  as  1796,  an  American  travelling 
through  it  for  curiosity  was  a  marvel.  Judging  from  the  barren 
meagreness  of  more  recent  tours  and  American  handbooks,  we 
should  conceive  he  would  be  so  still.  New  England  scenery, 
though  not  very  striking,  is  of  a  domestic  picturesque  character. 
Everywhere  rise  up  lichen-covered  rocks,  partially  covered  with 
the  native  forest,  or  boulders  of  bare  gneiss  bordering  the  level 
and  fertile  plain.  Now  you  come  upon  swamps  fringed  with  red 
cedars;  now  on  one  of  the  multitudinous,  glittering  New  England 
lochs  and  burns,  each  impressing  us,  writes  President  Dwight, 
"as  a  delightful  moniing  in  spring."  Then  again  appear 
stretches  of  aboriginal  forest,  great  groves  of  whispering  white 
pines,  birch,  and  oak,  and  sumach,  and  glorious  maples,  contrast- 
ing with  what  the  same  author  terms  the  "  cavem-Iike  darkness 
of  the  massy  green  hemlock,"  and  all  gilded  and  vermilioned  by 
the  first  breath  of  the  summer  of  All-Saints.  Interspersed  are 
right  white  villages,  shadowed  with  green  trees.  Down  the  broken 
forest-lands  the  waters,  always  pure  and  sweet,  flow  with  unceas- 
ing rapidity;  and  the  jungles,  to  the  pleased  surprise  of  emigrants, 
natives  of  our  eastern  counties,  are  ever  dry  and  healthy.  There 
are  not  many  green  lawns,  or  heaths,  or  great  oaks,  it  is  true;  but 
the  yellow  tulip-tree  and  blush  pink  dogwood,  and  fragrant  shad- 
blossom  illummate  the  landscape;  and  every  common  has  its 
glossy  candleberry  and  sweet  fern,  golden  rods  and  asters,  and 
everlasting.  Generally  the  hills  are  low  grassy  downs  rather 
than  mountains ;  but  the  clear  northern  atmosphere  makes  the 
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crests  of  the  White  Mountains,  pearl-like,  or  looming  near  before 
a  storm,  a  continual  presence  within  a  circle  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  miles. 

Nations,  when  all  theur  life  and  energies  have  been  absorbed 
and  tyrannised  over  by  one  special  type  of  feeling,  seem  some- 
times to  have  a  capacity  of  throwing  off  an  exact  image  of  this, 
which  no  longer  revolves  in  the  same  orbit,  or  undergoes  the 
same  developments  with  the  state  of  which  it  is  the  product,  but 
continues,  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  ever  after  unchangeable. 
What  was  the  result  of  a  most  radical  revolution  may  manifest, 
subsequently,  equally  extreme  conservatism. 

The  story  or  the  planting  of  the  New  England  colonies 
breathes  of  the  very  essence  of  the  most  heroic  chapter  in  English 
history.  It  reproduces  the  spirit  which  animated  the  efforts  of 
its  leaders,  unadulterated  by  the  occasional  tone  of  intrigue  and 
mancBuvring  with  which,  whether  with  truth  or  falsehood,  the  art 
of  the  English  Thucydides  has  overspread  the  narrative.  Every 
now  and  then,  one  of  the  very  actors  in  the  great  scene 
passes  over  the  stage  recalling  the  image,  in  a  yet  purer  and 
nobler  phase,  of  the  principles  for  which  he  was  soon  to  rise  up  as 
champion.  The  Bellinghams,  and  Dudleys,  and  Winthrops,  were 
English  all  over,  with  the  prejudices  good,  or  narrow,  as  they  might 
be,  of  English  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  The  land  they  chose 
was  barren,  bleak,  and  cold,  compared  with  the  rich  and  balmy 
south;  and  the  Virginian  tobacco-planter  might  taunt  them  with 
the  sugar,  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  and  the  like,  which  the  industry 
of  their  twenty  thousand  would  have  produced  had  they  come 
thither,  instead  of  selecting  a  region  "  so  barren,  that,  except  a 
herring  be  put  into  the  hole  that  you  set  the  corn  or  maize  in, 
it  will  not  come  up."  But  rocky,  varied  Massachusetts  was 
blown  upon  by  the  rough  animating  winds  of  England,  and  its 
sand  dunes,  and  pools,  and  levels,  reminded  them  of  old  home- 
steads amid  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Essex.  Even  English 
weeds  loved  the  soil  which  was  friendly  to  English  grain.  They 
were  fugitives  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  and  had  no  great 
reason  to  meditate  with  gratitude  on  their  native  rulers.  They 
might  have,  in  this  remote  region,  practically  ignored  the  exist- 
ence of  Privy  Councils  and  Stuarts.  But  such  a  thought  never 
entered  their  imaginations.  They  would  be  Englishmen  in  all 
points  still ;  and,  in  the  moment  of  departure,  the  leaders  of  the 
main  body  of  emigrants  put  forth  to  the  world  a  manifesto  of 
but  love  and  gratitude  to  the  land  and  constitution  which  had 
indifferently  cherished  them. 

A  forlorn  hope  for  making  the  experiment  of  a  settlement^ 
was  furnished  by  the  congregation  of  Mr  Robinson,  that  audaci- 
ous personage  who,  a  chronicle  tells  us,  ^'  at  length  arrived  to 
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that  confidence,  tliat  he  began  to  play  with  Dr  Ames  his  name, 
styling  him  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  ^Dr  William  Amiss.'" 
They  were  tired  of  the  fogs  of  Holland,  and  animated  by  Captain 
Goswold's  report  of  the  dry  bracing  air,  as  well  as  by  a  predic- 
tion of  ^^  Mr  I^rigges,  that  famous  mathematician,"  as  people  then 
politely  termed  their  Murphys  and  Moores,  that  ^'  the  disappear- 
ing of  the  blazing  star  in  the  west,  in  the  year  1619,  betokened 
the  death  of  the  natives  in  these  parts  through  some  notable 
event."  It  was  in  the  cold  and  dreary  month  of  December, 
after  a  tedious  passage  over  "  the  vast  and  wide  ocean,"  that  the 
little  company  reached  the  shore,  *•'  to  be  entertained  with  no 
other  sight  than  that  of  the  withered  grass  on  the  surface  of  the 
cold  earth,  and  the  grim  looks  of  savage  enemies."  They  were 
comforted  a  little  by  '^  stumbling,  through  an  accident,  upon  some 
baskets  of  Indian  corn,  which  did,  iu  some  soi*t,  resemble  the 
grapes  of  Eshcol,  more  to  the  apprehension  of  faith  than  of  sense." 
Miles  Standish  was  captain  of  the  Old  Colony  of  Plymouth, 
^^  bred  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  very  expert  in  things 
of  that  nature,  though  not  at  that  time  of  their  church."  Pastor 
Robinson,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
tales  of  the  prowess  of  this  mail-clad,  fiery,  little  warrior,  as  shown 
in  the  slaying,  with  his  own  hand,  of  the  naked  Indian,  brave 
Pecksuct;  and  to  have  written,  in  1623,  to  his  people,  ^^  to  con- 
sider the  disposition  of  their  captain,  who  was  of  a  severe  temper. 
He  doubted  whether  there  was  not  wanting  that  tenderness  of 
the  life  of  man,  made  after  God's  image,  which  was  meet," — not, 
in  this,  thinking  with  President  Dwight.  Many  were  the 
marches  and  countermarches  through  the  forest  of  him  and 
his  army. 

Twelve  men  all  equipped,  having  each  his  rest  and  his  matchlock, 
Eighteen  shillings  a  month,  together  with  diet  and  pillage. 

In  memory  of  his  ancestral  hall  in  Lancashire,  of  which,  they 
say,  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  he  called  his  village  Dux- 
bury  ;  though,  according  to  another  tradition,  it  got  its  name 
from  his  office  of  Dux.  Perhaps  it  was  an  equivoque.  There  he 
hung  up  his  sword  and  snaphance,  the  terror  of  the  Indian  tribes 
from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Cape  Cod 
to  Narraganset,  and  married  Barbara  Standish, — faithless  John 
Alden  and  fair  Priscilla  being  his  near  neighbours. 

Under  his  colonelcy  and  the  magistracy  of  Mr  John  Carver, 
the  germs  of  law  and  civilisation  were  planted  in  New  England. 
In  September  1630,  one  Billington  was  executed  for  murder  in 
the  forest ;  and  so  the  colony  took  firmly  its  root  among  nations. 
Soon  beneath  the  brow  of  the  great  pine  plain,  overlooking  tlie 
ocean,  noble  avenues  of  drooping  elms  were  planted ;  and,  beside 
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them,  arose  houses  with  panelled  walls  and  huge  protruding 
wooden  beams,  built,  in  Leyden  style,  of  brick  imported  with 
themselves  from  Holland,  and  fitted  with  house-martin  boxes  to 
remind  them  of  the  stork-nests  on  friendly  Dutch  roofs.  There 
dwelt  many  a  Zerusha,  and  Eunice,  and  Dorcas,  and  Experience, 
making  comfortable  homes  for  their  Adonirams,  Seths,  and  Con- 
siders, during  the  residue  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  years  which  it 
was  granted  to  many  of  them  to  see  out  in  the  Old  Colony ;  all 
which  the  old  churchyard  shows. 

In  the  meantime  Salem,  the  glory  of  New  England,  had  been 
settled  by  some  dissidents  from  the  principle  of  religious  separat- 
ism upheld  by  Plymouth.  Soon,  under  the  auspices  of  a  ricn  and 
powerful  company,  which  had  obtained  a  charter  to  hold  the  land 
m  common  soccage  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  it  grew  and 
prospered,  and  has  always  been  the  most  characteristic  of  New 
England  settlements.  There  was  gathered  the  first  churchy  viz., 
in  1629, — that  of  Boston  being  but  seventh  in  order  of  time.  In 
wealth,  literature,  contributions  to  works  of  charity,  and  popula- 
tion, though  year  by  year  with  a  wider  interval,  it  still  comes 
next,  among  the  cities  of  its  state,  to  Boston.  It  is  the  town  on 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  most  national  perhaps  of 
American  writers,  concentrates  his  chief  wealth  of  descnption 
and  historic  fancy.  In  itself,  nothing  can  be  more  prosaic.  That 
does  not  make  it  less  the  type,  or  less  national.  The  novelist 
describes  it  as  having  a  flat,  unvaried  surface,  covered  chiefly 
with  wooden  houses,  few  of  which  pretend  to  architectural 
beauty,  with  an  irregularity  which  is  neither  picturesque  nor 
quaint,  but  only  tame.  He  expatiates  on  its  long  and  lazy  street, 
lounging  wearisomely  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula, 
with  its  Gallows-hill  on  one  end,  and  a  view  of  the  almshouse  on  the 
other.  "Such,"  he  continues  "being  the  features  of  my  native 
town,  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  form  a  sentimental 
attachment  to  a  disarranged  checker-board.  And  yet,  though 
invariably  happiest  elsewhere,  there  is  within  me  a  feeling  for 
old  Salem,  which,  in  lack  of  a  better  phrase,  I  must  be  content  to 
call  afiection."  liound  about  the  sandy  plain  on  which  it  stands, 
washed  by  the  salt  water  on  each  side  at  every  tide,  with  stormy 
Cape  Aune  stretching  mistily  far  out  to  the  north,  rise  rude  hills. 
Andthere  aregreatswanrps — Pine  Swamp,  and  Blueberry  Swamp, 
and  Cotton  Swamp,  and  Round  Swamp,  and  hosts  of  other  swamps, 
with  rocky  downs  and  pasture  lands,  and  the  wildest,  dreariest 
of  pine  groves.  The  name  of  Wenham  Lake,  a  few  miles  away, 
is  better  known  than  all  in  England  now,  breathing,  as  it  does,  of 
cheerful  summer  and  strawberry  ices,  and  well  worthy  their  pater- 
nity; being,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  traveller,  a  couple  of 
centuries  ago,  ^a  delicious  paradise,  abounding  with  all  rural  plea- 
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sores ;  the  lofty  trees  on  each  side  being  a  sufficient  shelter  from 
the  winds,  and  the  warm  sun  so  kindly  ripening  both  the  fruits 
and  flowers,  as  if  the  spring,  the  summer,  and  the  autumn  had 
agreed  together  to  thrust  winter  out  of  doors.'"   Formerly  the 
name  of  Salem  was  a  sort  of  gathering  cry  through,  not  merely 
the  New  World,  but  the  Old.     The  wnole  early  history  of  New 
England  may  be  read  in  the  names  of  its  runsy  and  coves^  and 
pointSy  and  dungeons.     Many  wealthy  families  still  reside  in  it, 
or  the  neighbourhood,  in  noble  mansions,  disguised  under  the 
democratic  name  of  farm-houses ;  as  Fitch's  Farm,  possessed  by 
a  descendant  of  King  Derby,  as  that  merchant  prince  was  styled, 
and  Castlehill  Farm,  with  its  great  decaying  hall,  and  Pickman's 
Farm.  Themunificentfamilywiiich  sprang  directfrom  Sir  Bichard 
Saltonstall,  a  founder  and  patron  of  the  new  colony,  lived  on  a 
noble  estate  called  Saltonstall  Place.     Even  in  the  town  itself, 
with  its  dull  monotony  of  wooden  houses  and  unpaved  streets, 
various  mansions  of  wood,  but  with  the  rich  and  fanciful  decora- 
tions for  which  that  material  is  peculiarly  adapted,  show  the 
"  House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  to  be  only  one  of  a  class.     Its 
quaint  figures,  ^'  all  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain,"  stamped  on 
the  glittering  plaster;  its  seven  gables,  presenting  the  aspect  of  a 
whole  sisterhood  of  edifices  breathing  through  the  spiracles  of 
one  great  chimney,  with  spaces  in  between  for  fair  flowers  to 
usurp,  and  humming-birds  to  hover  over;  its  carved  globes  of 
wooct,  and  spiralrods  of  iron;  its  many  lattices  with  diamond  panes, 
and  deep  waves  of  shadow  thrown  over  hall  and  chamber  by  the 
full  projecting  eaves, — are  facts  of  Salem  topography.  The  seat  of 
these  Pyncheons  still  stands,  or  did,  not  long  smce,  in  spacious 
Summer  Street;  in  which  same  street  is  the  almshouse  which  ad- 
mirers of  Hawthorne  will  remember,  though  unhappily,  as  a  new 
one  had  been  built  at  the  date  of  the  story  on  the  common,  the 
latter  may  be  that  to  which  Uncle  Ycnner  in  the  tale  refers  as  his 
farm.  Curwen  House,  at  the  comer  of  Essex,  or  Main,  and  North 
Streets  (in  the  former  being  contained  all  the  principal  houses, 
and  the  two  old-fashioned  wooden  churches),  gabled  and  peaked, 
and  dating  back  to  1642,  is  another  witness  to  the  love  these  bold 
adventurers  had  of  recalling  their  quaint  old  Essex  or  Lincoln- 
shire homesteads,  amid  the  narrow  lanes  and  high  streets  of  an 
American  village.     The  dress  and  portrait  of  Captain  Curwen, 
there  preserved,  with  wrought-flowing  neckcloth,  lace  sash,  and 
coat  with    short  cuffs  to  show  the  plaited  shirt,  octagon  ring^ 
and  cane,  is  a  sort  of  material  guarantee  of  the  existence  of  this 
stem  resolute  race. 

The  founders  of  Salem  were,  indeed,  no  mere  vagrant  emi- 
grants, leaving  home  for  the  sake  of  subsistence.  Thev  were 
well-to-do  landowners ;  many,  if  not  most  of  whom,  had  had  the 
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advantages  of  a  complete  university  training,  and  some,  as  Wilson 
and  Governor  Dudley,  had  attained  its  chief  distinctions.  They 
came  of  the  same  stock  with  the  men  who  beat  down  Kupert  s 
cavaliers  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  disdained  the  very 
idea  of  tyranny  or  subservience.  Sucn  were  the  Curwens,  and 
Hawthornes — or  Hathomes,  as  the  name  was  written  formerly — 
and  the  Pyucheons.  The  first  of  the  New  England  branch  of 
the  Curwens  left,  at  his  death,  L.59&4  in  money ;  621  oz.  of  plate ; 
much  merchandise ;  three  farms  near  Salem  ;  snips,  houses,  ware- 
houses, and  wharfs,  both  there  and  at  Boston.  The  Flawthorncs 
came  from  England  at  the  same  period ;  and  Major  Hawthorne 
very  early  settled  Dorchester,  and  planted  its  rich  orchards  and 
gardens,  though  retaining  his  Salem  domicile.  We  hear  of  them 
m  very  specialcommissions,  in  the  Council  of  the  province,  and  in 
the  town  magistracy.  In  1652  the  town  voted  for  the  building 
of  a  fort  on  the  south-east  point  of  Winter  Island,  under  the 
care  of  Governor  Endicott  and  William  Hawthorne.  The  same 
W.  Hawthorne,  "  the  bold  and  worthy  captain,  a  man  of  an 
undaunted  courage,  with  his  lieutenant  Letnrope,  led  the  band 
of  Salem.^  Perhaps  he  had  been,  like  his  major,  ^'  the  stout  and 
active  Robert  Sedgwick,"  nursed  up  in  "London's  Artillery 
Garden"  (whence,  we  must  remember,  came  Sir  Arthur  Hazle- 
rig's  valiant  cuirassiers).  The  Pyncheons  were  a  still  more 
important  house.  Besides  being  the  great  squires  of  Springfield 
and  Northfield,  they  generally  held  the  ofHce  of  Assistant ;  and 
their  head,  even  under  the  despotic  sway  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
kept  his  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  province.  William  Pyncheon 
was  Provincial  Treasurer  in  1636,  the  same  year  in  which  Sir 
Henn^  Vane,  whose  theological  tenets  he  followed,  was  Governor. 
The  Honourable  Major  and  Colonel  John  Pyncheon  was  a  man 
of  war,  often  charged  by  the  Council  with  the  drilling  and 
mustering  of  the  trainbands  against  Maquas  and  Sineques, — a 
friend,  too,  of  the  unpopular  Mr  Secretary  Edward  Kandolph, 
and  one  for  whom,  writes  the  latter,  "  his  Excellency  the  Go- 
vernor has  a  great  kindness."  The  race,  we  believe,  still 
flourishes  in  Salem,  and  the  Pyncheon  Papers  constitute  some 
of  the  most  important  documents  of  Massacliusetts  history. 

In  fact,  the  names  of  a  few  families  meet  us  at  every  step,  in 
tracing  the  history  of  these  old  New  England  settlements.  The 
migration  was  not  so  much  that  of  capitalists  and  merchants — 
though  such  there  were,  as  Browne  and  Humphries — or  of 
younger  sons  seeking  a  fortune,  or  of  individuals  fleeing  from 
persecution,  as  of  a  Lincolnshire,  Dorset,  or  Essex  village,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  whole  home  system  of  government.  But  all,  leaders 
and  followers,  were  men  of  prompt  energy,  ready  to  improve  any 
opportunity.    In  1629  there  were  only  six  houses  in  the  town ; 
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In  1636|  Endicott  was  exploring  as  far  as  Narra^nset  Bay,  and 
marching,  with  his  score  of  warriors,  deep  into  me  heart  of  the 
hostile  Peqaod  territory.  The  sickly  fifocked  over  to  a  land 
where  rheumatic  and  phlegmatic  diseases  are  all  but  unknown, 
for,  writes  one  of  the  first  ministers,  "  a  sup  of  New  England's 
aire  is  better  than  a  whole  draught  of  Old  England's  ale ;"  and 
peasants  hoped  for  rich  returns  nom  a  virgin  soil.  At  the  same 
time,  hardy  seamen  found  wealth  in  tiie  fisheries  of  bass,  cod, 
and  mackerel,  which  were  in  quantities  often  great  enough 
to  break  strong  nets.  No  long  time,  and  the  ^^  Desire"  sailed 
forth  from  a  Salem  dockyard,  a  printing-press  was  set  up,  and  the 
first  American  Almanac  issued.  Now,  even  opulent  merchants 
began  to  build  themselves  houses  in  the  Puritan  village,  where 
80  per  cent,  was  no  uncommon  rate  of  profit.  The  general  tone 
of  comfort  was  increased ;  and  ''  store  of  green  pease  growing  in 
the  magistrates'  gardens,  as  good  as  ever  he  eat  in  England," 
seems  to  have  startled  good  Air  Higginson.  A  still  more  plen- 
tiful crop  of  English  weeds,  whicn,  imported  with  seed-corn, 
made  holiday  in  New  Essex,  completely  beating  out  the  native 
tribes,  was  a  less  pleasant  proof  ot  the  congeniality  of  the  air. 

While  the  Endicotts,  and  Pyncheons,  and  Curwens,  were 
guarding  the  land  from  the  Indian  foe  with  the  great  ordnance, 
which  was  a  matter  of  high  pride  to  the  settlement,  it  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  famous  Hugh  Peters  that  this  commercial 
activity  was  being  roused.  His  influence  is  always  spoken 
of  under  the  term  "sovereignty."  A  refugee  city  of  London 
preacher,  he  had  come  over  from  Holland  in  the  capacity  as 
much  of  a  merchant  as  of  a  minister.  At  one  time  he  was 
excommunicating  Roger  Williams'  adherents;  at  another,  re- 
forming the  police  of  the  town.  He  was  a  perfect  autocrat. 
Bich  men,  such  as  the  Brownes  and  William  Hawthorne,  flocked 
into  Salem,  and  bowed  to  his  authority.  He  founded  salt-works, 
and  water-mills,  and  glass-works.  By  him  the  marsh  was 
drained ;  and  a  great  ship,  for  those  times,  of  300  tons  burden, 
was  equipped  here,  and  bore  the  name  of  Salem  to  every  mer- 
cantile port  of  Europe.  Governor  Endicott  he  rescued  from 
the  dominion  of  Roger  Williams,  that  kindest  and  gentlest  of 
enthusiasts,  who  had  induced  the  impetuous  Puritan  captain,  to 
the  indignation  of  the  Conservative  Browne,  to  cut  out  trom  the 
royal  standard  the  red  cross  as  a  Popish  emblem.  He  rebuked 
Harry  Vane  himself,  for  abetting  the  heresies  of  Anne  Hutchin- 
son. He  was  a  great  preacher ;  his  coarse,  familiar  images  and 
strange  analogies  ^^  making  whatever  he  said  sure  to  be  remem- 
bered." At  the  same  time,  he  would  not  suffer  the  Church  to 
interfere  with  secular  business,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suppress 
the  numerous  weddy  and  occasional  lectures,  the  increase  of 
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regularity  on  which  Cotton  Mather  makes  a  sign  of  prosperity 
at  Boston.  It  was  he  who  nobly  rebuked  the  people  for  pre- 
tending a  private  revelation  from  Heaven,  to  eke  out  some 
insufficient  evidence  against  a  woman  accused  of  child-murder. 
He  woke  up  the  energies  of  the  Puritan  farmers  ;  and  Endicott, 
aided  by  his  counsels,  triumphed  over  the  Indian  borderers.  To 
charities  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  latter  he  never 
showed  favour  in  Old  or  in  New  England.  To  his  solid,  prosaic 
understanding,  there  appeared  something  ridiculously  fanciful 
and  unreal  in  all  the  arguments  and  theories,  on  this  topic,  of 
Koger  Williams,  and  even  the  Apostle  of  the  IndianSy  Eliot.  In 
fact,  he  seems  to  have  held,  as  completely  as  did  Cromwell  in 
regard  to  the  wild  Irish,  that  the  savages  were  vermin  made  to 
be  exterminated.  Neither  were  magnificent  education  schemes 
favoured  by  him,  as  that  for  erecting  a  college  at  Salem, — a 
measure  which  he  considered  merely  the  result  of  a  jealousy  of 
the  metropolitan  claims  of  Boston.  But  all  sober  plans  of  the 
sort  he  furthered ;  and  it  was  he  who  introduced  to  the  settle- 
ment Mr  John  Fisk,  a  Cambridge  graduate  of  great  wealth, 
which  he  lent  freely  to  the  province,  and  the  father  of  education 
in  New  England.  Sir  George  Downing,  subsequently  cele- 
brated as  Cromwell's  and  Charles  I.'s  ambassador  in  Holland, 
was  a  pupil  of  the  latter,  and  the  first  New  Cambridge  graduate. 
It  was  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Endicott,  and  the 
agricultural  members  of  his  congregation,  who  valued  his  mini- 
strations above  his  commercial  genius,  but  at  his  own  request, 
and  backed  by  the  wishes  of  the  mercantile  party,  that  he  was 
elected  delegate  to  England,  to  represent  the  sense  of  the  colony 
on  the  laws  of  excise  and  trade.  Wenham  Lake  is  associated 
by  the  neighbourhood  with  the  memory  of  his  bold  oratory  and 
strong,  rough  sense,  ringing  out  amid  the  queerest  of  grammar, 
and  sometimes  the  most  inconclusive  of  arguments,  from  Peter^s 
Hill  over  the  waters.  At  home,  only  his  last  words  are  remem- 
bered :  "  In  a  revolution,  bum  the  whole  and  begin  anew." 

He  had  indoctrinated  with  his  own  love  of  orthodoxy  that 
"sociable  warrior,  of  a  cheerful,  loving,  and  austere  spirit," 
Captain  Endicott;  and  the  latter  did  not,  we  are  told,  bear 
the  sword  in  vain.  Mrs  Oliver  and  the  Hutchinsonians  were 
hardly  dealt  with ;  and  he  obtained,  in  1658,  the  promulgation 
against  the  Quakers  of  the  penalty  of  death,  though  not  with 
the  consent  of  the  Minister,  Mr  Norris.  There  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  been  two  parties  in  Salem,  and  New  England  generally, 
— the  democratic  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  conservative.  Men 
like  Vane  and  Roger  Williams,  and,  at  one  time,  Cotton,  were 
on  the  side  of  the  former.  So  originally  was  Endicott ;  but  we 
find  him  in  1652  joining  Dudley,  and  Bellingham,  and  Brad- 
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street,  and  Hibbins,  husband  of  the  future  victim  of  the  witch- 
craft delusion,  "  bitter-tempered  Mistress  Hibbins,"  in  excusing 
themselves  to  Vane,  then  one  of  the  greatest  in  Old  England, 
from  showing  any  forbearance  to  William  Pyncheon,  who,  strange 
to  say,  had,  though  a  magistrate,  written  a  book  in  favour  of  the 
radical  tenets.  Winthrop  and  Peters,  and  most  of  the  ministers, 
were  consistent  in  discountenancing  innovations ;  while  an  ex- 
treme section  of  the  same  party,  with  Hawthorne,  Humphries, 
and  Sir  Bichard  Saltonstall,  actually  were  for  making  a  high 
property  qualification  an  essential  for  office,  and  for  converting 
the  Council  into  a  permanent  oligarchy. 

Meantime  Boston  had  been  founded.     On  the  7th  of  April 
1630,  had  Winthrop  and  Fines,  and  the  rest  of  the  Council,  put 
forth  from  on  board  the   Arbella  their  solemn  declaration  of 
love  for  England,  and  entreaty  for  the  prayers  of  the  Church ; 
and  on  June   12,   the  Admiral  Galley,  followed  soon  by  the 
Mayflower  and  the  rest,  made  the   Massachusetts,   finding   a 
hearty  welcome;  with  venison  pasty,  and  strong  beer  awaiting  the 
great  men,  and  for  the  rest  strawberries,  with  which,  says  the 
old  historian  in  a  regretful  tone,  "  the  woods  were  at  that  time 
everywhere  well   furnished."     The  whole   land   was  gay  and 
bright,  as  in  old  Hubbard's  description.     "  Now,  in  May  you 
shall  see  the  woods  and  fields  so  curiously  decked  with  roses, 
and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  other  delightfiil  fiowers,  not 
only  pleasing  to  the  eye  but  smell ;  so  that  you  may  behold 
nature  contending  with  art,  and  striving  to  equal,  if  not  excel, 
many   gardens  in   England."      But  second  impressions  were 
gloomier  than  the  first.     Young  Henry  Winthrop,  the  Gover- 
nor's second  son,  "  a  sprightly  and  hopeful  young  gentleman," 
was  drowned  on  the  second  day;  and,  within  a  month,  was 
buried  at  Salem,  only  a  few  weeks  before  her  husband,  Isaac 
Johnson,  the  Lady  Arbella,  heart-broken  at  the  "  change  from  a 
paradise  of  plenty  and  pleasure,  in  the  family  of  a  noble  earldom, 
into  a  wilderness  of  wants ;" — all  which  sorrows,  says  the  some- 
what harsh  chronicler,  "  proved  too  strong  a  temptation."   Win- 
ter, too,  came  like  a  surprise  upon  the  new-comers,  before  they 
had  become  habituated  to  their  new  abode.     '^  But,"  writes  one 
of  themselves  in  a  rapture,  **  we  have  plenty  of  fire  to  warm  us. 
Nay,  all  Europe  is  not  able  to  afford  to  make  so  great  fires  as 
New  England," — a  rather  dangerous  abundance,  as  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  setting  their  huts  on  fire  from  the  blaze  they 
kept  up. 

In  the  spring  Governor  Winthrop,  with  John  Wilson,  late 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  learned  Williams,  and 
Cotton,  established  themselves  on  the  peninsula,  called,  firom  the 
native  town  of  the  latter  and  some  other  chief  men,  Boston,  soon 
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to  become  "the  metropolis  of  the  wilderness,  environed  as  it  was 
with  the  brinish  flouds,  famished  with  a  beacon  and  lowd  babbling 
guns,  .  .  .  the  wonder  of  this  modem  age,  whose  continuall  in- 
iargeroent  presages  some  sumptuous  city."     The  fertile  black 
earth  about  the  town  grew  grass  for  the  cattle,  all  manner  of 
wheat,  pumpkins,  grapes,  and  strawberries,  and  ^^  divers  physicall 
herbs"  for  both  men  and  turkeys ;  with  other  free  gifts  of  nature, 
rocks'and  rivulets,  "  damaske  roses  verie  sweete,"  scarlet  lobelias, 
iire-flies  and  humming-birds,  green  coast-islands  and  gleaming 
lakelets,  with  sweet-scented  water-lilies.     Governor  Winthrop's 
house  stood  a  few  rods  north  of  the  Old  South  Church,  where, 
on  the  6th  of  March  1770,  the  townsmen  were  to  meet,  animated 
by  his  spirit,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Governor  for  introducing 
troops  into  the  city.    His  descendants  of  the  fifth  generation  still 
flourish  in  Cambridge.     Still  earlier,  Charlestown  was  founded 
between  "  the  pleasant  river  of  Mistick"  and  the  Charles ;  and 
soon  there  grew  up  "  a  fair  market-place,  near  the  water  side, 
built  round  with  houses  comely  and  fair,  forth  of  which  there 
issues  two  streetes  orderly  built,  with  some  very  fair  houses, 
beautified  with  pleasant  gardens  and  orchards,"  a  growth  which, 
to  the  old  narrator,  seems  well  nigh  miraculous.     High  up  the 
beautiful  Charles,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Philips  dwelt,  with  store  of  cattle  and  servants,  in  Watertown 
amid  a  labyrinth  of  waters.     By  and  by  farmers  betook  them- 
selves into  the  richer  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  by  the  side  of  the  slumberous  Concord  sprang  up, 
nineteen  miles  from  Boston,  a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the 
river,  embosomed  in  apple-trees,  com  lands,  meadows,  and  onion 
fields,  on  a  site  purchased  from  a  female  chieftain,  mainly,  for 
the  liberal  price  of  a  hat  and  greatcoat  for  her  husband,     it  was 
there,  at  the  North  Bridge,  that  Gage's  troops  were  beaten  by 
the  county  militia,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April  1775,  and  the 
first  blood  in  the  war  shed.    The  opening  up  of  the  famous  river 
Connecticut,  with  its  succession  of  rich  valleys,  rude  bluffs,  and 
shaggy  mountains,  and  the  example  of  Mr  Hooker,  gave  a  sort 
of  vent  to  various  controversialists,  who  "  could  not  bear  two 
suns  in  one  firmament."     They  were  encouraged  by  the  counte- 
nance, though  not  much  more,  of  the  Marquis  Hamilton,  who 
owned  a  territory,  sixty  miles  in  length,  between  this  great  stream 
and  the  Narraganset  country,  and  of  the  Lords  Say  and  Brook, 
those  republicans  at  home,  who  desired  to  establish  in  America 
an  hereditary  magistracy  and  aristocracy.    The  Fort  of  Say- 
brook  was  built ;  and  William  Pyncheon,  whom  his  book  had 
made  unpopular  in  Salem,  founded  a  town  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Tom.    It  took  its  name  from  Pyncheon's  estate  near 
Chelmsford  (Mr  Hooker's  native  place),  Springfield;  a  word 
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BQg^estive  to  a  New  Englander  of  bright  green  jaloosies,  neat 
precise  porches  to  white  wooden  houses,  and  many  flower-pots. 
Spite  of  claims  to  the  land  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or, 
as  the  historian  mystically  translates  the  title,  ^^  Ourania/'  the 
new  settlement  flourished,  by  the  aid  of  energetic  men  like  Mr 
Peter  Prudden,  pastor  of  Milford  (the  scene  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  tale,  "The  Minister's  Black  Veil"),  who  could 
"  provide  comfortably  for  a  numerous  femily,  without  indecent 
distractions  from  his  study,''  and  governors,  like  Mr  Theophilus 
Eaton,  once  well  known  in  the  Baltic  Company,  and  a  great 
merchant,  who,  finding  husbandry  more  suitable  for  his  new 
locality  than  trading,  "  applied  himself,  though  he  had  more  than 
once,  with  good  advantage,  stood  before  kings,  dexterously  to  the 
mean  and  low  things  of  New  England-"  He  was  perpetual 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  till  "  too  excellent  a  supper  earned  off* 
his  excellent  princely  face  and  port ;"  and  then  Massachusetts, 
whose  rulers  nad  not  left  behind  in  their  comfortable  homesteads 
and  halls  in  Lincolnshire  and  Essex  the  capacity  for  jealousy  of 
a  neighbouring  squire  or  county,  managed  to  prove,  perhaps  by 
the  aid  of  the  Pyncheons,  who  continued  to  hold  themselves 
citizens  of  Salem,  that  Springfield,  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
new  province,  lay  within  tneir  own  territory. 

The  same  motive — the  desire  of  establishing  a  community 
which  sliould  represent  their  own  especial  views — carried  these 
stout-hearted  farmers  far  into  New  Hampshire ;  and,  very  early, 
Portsmouth  was  settled  within  a  distant  view  of  the  mysterious 
floating  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  the  verge  of  strange 
stories  of  the  wonderful  gem  set  on  one  of  their  cliffs.  They 
ploughed  almost  in  their  shadow ;  but  none  but  a  few  vagrant 
Irishmen  cared  to  hunt  after  the  treasures  there  hidden,  and  the 
chronicler's  summary  of  the  result  of  their  expedition  is,  simply, 
that  theyfound  there  "several  rivers  strongenough  to  torn  a  mill." 

Soon  each  homestead  blossomed  out  into  a  comfortable  village, 
with  paddocks  and  wall-fruit  The  numerous  lists,  still  on 
recora,  of  "  charges  for  magistrates  and  attendants  at  dinner  at 
Quarter  Court,"  remind  one  of  the  joviality  of  an  Elizabethan 
quarter-sessions;  and  though  austere  Winthrop  somewhat  damped 
the  festivity,  by  discountenancing  the  English  practice  of  drink- 
ing one  to  another,  the  essence  of  the  good  cheer  still  continued. 
^  This  poor  wilderness,"  writes  a  cotemporary,  "  hath  not  only 
equalised  England  in  food,  but  gone  beyond  it  in  some  places, 
for  the  great  plenty  of  wine  and  sugar,  apples,  pippins,  and 
russet,  and  jennet,  and  quince  tarts  mstead  of  pumpkin  pies. 
Of  poultry  they  have  plenty,  and  great  rarity ;  and,  in  tneir 
feasts,  have  not  forgotten  the  English  fashion  of  stirring  up  their 
appetites  with  variety  of  cooking  their  food." 
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Neither  was  learning  neglected.  New  England  could  even 
boast  a  Latin  poet,  Morell,  who  had  come  out  with  young 
Gorges  as  general  Episcopal  Commissioner ;  but  finding  nothing 
to  do  in  this  ofBce,  wisely  suppressed  his  patent,  made  verses  and 
translated  them  ;  more  fortunate  in  his  tneme  than  the  learned 
Stephen  Parmeniusof  Buda,  who,  coming  out  with  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert's  expedition  to  Newfoundland,  found,  as  he  writes,  be- 
moaning himself,  to  Hakluyt,  nothing  to  sing  but  cod,  "  piscium 
inexhausta  copia  I"  Morell  was  at  no  loss  for  topics.  He  glori- 
fies the  land  for  the  abundance  of 

^'  The  turtle,  eagle,  partridge,  and  the  quaile, 
Knot,  plover,  pigeons,  which  doe  never  faile. 
With  these  sweete  dainties  man  is  sweetly  fed; 
With  these  rich  feathers  ladies  plume  their  head  :" 

betraying,  in  the  exigencies  of  Latin-English  rhythm,  an  ad- 
vanced social  stage,  in  the  last  line,  at  the  account  of  which  none 
would  have  been  more  astonished  than  the  hardy  dames  of  the 
Mayflower  themselves.  Soon  the  province  could  even  boast  of 
a  learned  grammarian,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  afterwards  master  of 
Cambridge  Grammar  School,  of  whom,  says  the  erudite  Cotton 
Mather,  appropriately  in  his  Magnalia, — 

'^  He  lived  and  wrought ;  his  labours  were  immense, 
But  ne'er  declined  to  preterperfect  sense." 

By  the  advice  of  such  men,  and  with  the  help  of  a  legacy  of 
L.700,  bequeathed  by  one  Harvard,  increased  by  grants  from 
the  Legislature,  as  of  a  right  of  ferry  and  a  couple  of  thousand 
acres  of  land,  an  university.was  actually  established  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts. Newtown,  a  plantation  of  Deputy-Governor  Dudley, 
in  a  beautiful  plain  a  little  above  the  bay,  half  a  mile  broad, 
formed  by  the  Charles,  with  a  fine  common  stretching  to  the 
north-west,  was  chosen  for  the  locality ;  and  to  it,  under  the 
name  of  Cambridge,  the  university  at  which  Dudley  and  others 
of  the  magistrates  had  been  educated,  "  the  Muses  were  invited 
to  emigrate."  It  began  under  rather  bad  auspices ;  but  when 
'*  that  hidden  Jesuit,  Mr  Nathaniel  Eaton,  who  proved  a  mere 
Orbilius,  thrashing  his  ushers,"  and  welcoming  his  guests  from 
Parnassus  with  a  plentiful  stock  of  cudgels,  had  been  jcjected, 
its  fame,  under  Dunster  and  Mitchell,  soon  rose  high.M  A  fine 
edifice,  one  hundred  feet  long,  was  erected  in  a  few  years,  and  the 
germ  of  a  noble  library  collected,  augmented  by  the  munificence 
of  Baxter,  Sir  Knelm  Digby,  and  Sir  John  Maynard.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  College  statute,  that  "none  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted before  they  can  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and 
prose,  suo,  ut  aiunt,  marte"  (though  it  was  enough  to  be 
able  to  decline  in  Greek  "  the  paradigims"),  while  the  curricu- 
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lum  included  Hebrew,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Astronomy,  the  state  of  education  there  must  have  been  ad- 
vanced indeed.  English  poetry  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
equally  attended  to.  In  1639,  the  first  printing-press  was  set 
up  in  the  university  town,  according  to  the  precedent  of  Old 
England ;  and  the  ambition  of  Mather  of  Dorchester,  and  Eliot, 
the  famous  preacher  of  Roxbury,  at  once  set  it  to  work  on  what 
was  to  have  been  an  improved  edition  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins. 
But  in  their  "  regard  for  conscience  rather  than  rhythm"  (for  such 
was  their  apology),  so  dreary  a  rendering  was  theirs,  that,  we 
suppose,  the  following  reproof  must  have  been  to  their  ears  a 
model  of  rhythm  and  melody  : — 

^^  Ye  Roxbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme  ; 
And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen, 
But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen." 

The  pretty  villas,  bordering  broad  winding  roads,  with  flower- 
gardens  and  old  mossy  fruit-trees,  indicating  by  their  size  a  for- 
mer richness  of  soil  which  has  now  evaporated,  shelter  now  per- 
haps hardly  as  weighty  scholars,  but  certainly  far  more  tuneful 
ears.  In  one,  overshadowed  by  a  huge  elm  a  couple  of  centuries 
old,  and  overlooking  the  wide  grassy  level,  with  gay  terrace  par- 
terres and  Greco-Georgian  pilasters  and  veranuahs,  once  lived 
Washington.    It  is  still  the  nome  of  Professor  Longfellow. 

The  prosperity  of  Massachusetts  was  advancing  surely  and 
steadily,  unchecked  by  tyrranical  Boards  of  Trade  or  intriguing 
governors,  when  suddenly  a  fearful  calamity  assaulted  it  from 
within.  By  the  year  1692  almost  all  the  worthies  of  the  first 
generation,  men  endowed  with  the  authority  of  patriarchs  and 
the  prestige  of  founders,  had  died.  Such  was  Tnomas  Hooker 
of  Hartford,  "of  whom,"  says  an  old  New  England  writer, 
^^  some  may  think  too  much  said  by  his  friend,"  who  declared,  in 
reviewing  the  glories  of  the  rest  of  the  earth,  that  America 

"  Yet  thinks  she  may  into  this  catalogue  come 
With  Europe,  Afirick,  Asia»  for  one  tomb." 

Such,  too,  were  "  that  ancient  gentleman,  Governor  Dudley," 

"  Helluo  librorum,  Icctorum  bibliotheca," 

solicitor,  soldier,  statesman,  and  scholar,  and  who  wrote,  and 
with  justice,  for  his  own  epitaph,  "  I  died  no  libertine ;"  and 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  ^  son  of  tne  famous  preacher  of  Dedham,  the 
only  Boanerges  of  his  age ;"  and  Governor  Bradford  of  Ply- 
mouth, ^^  for  one  of  that  persuasion  veir  gentle  ;"  and  Captain 
Standish,  <^  allied  to  the  noble  house  of  Standish,  and  inheriting 
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some  of  the  virtues  of  that  honourable  family  as  well  as  the 
name;"  and  Cotton  of  Boston,  ^^a  glory  to  both  Englands." 
Soon  had  followed  "  the  very  ancient  gentleman,  Governor  Bel- 
linghami  bred  a  lawyer  (though  his  will  did  not  show  his  skill), 
a  gi*eat  justiciary  and  noted  hater  of  bribes,  firm  and  fixed  in 
any  resolution,  who,  had  he  not  been  a  little  too  much  over- 
powered with  the  humour  of  melancholy,  the  infirmities  of  which 
tincture  did  now  and  then  appear  in  his  dispensing  of  justice,  he 
had  been  very  well  qualified  for  a  governor."  In  their  places 
had  come  Davenport  and  Oxenbridge,  ^^  bright  stars  set  in  the 
golden  candlesticK  of  the  church,"  but  which  soon  set ;  and  with 
them  Mitchell,  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  celebrated 
preacher,  and  many  others. 

Many  of  these  men,  but  with  a  strong  body  of  protesters 
among  the  ministers,  had  deliberately  acquiescea  in  enactments 
against  the  Quakers.  The  quiet  pertinacibr  of  this  sect,  as  dis- 
orderly then  as  now  order-loving,  in  manifesting  their  extrava^ 
gances,  had  provoked  to  the  utmost  men  who  nad  left  behind 
tnem  happy  homes  and  schemes  of  honourable  ambition,  to  seek 
in  a  savage  wilderness  (for  so  to  them  it  seemed)  not  merely  a 
refuge  from  active  persecution,  but  the  risht  to  worship  in  a  com- 
munity fashioned  and  ruled  entirely  after  tneir  own  hearts.  Endi- 
cott  especially  had  sympathised  with  this  feeling  ;  and  it  was  by  his 
efibrts,  mainly,  that  harsh  penalties  had  been  promulgated  against 
the  sect.  He  had  countenanced  the  sale  of  the  heads  of  a  Quaker 
family  in  1659,  and  the  whipping  of  others  through  all  the  towns 
of  a  district.  But  the  stem  common  sense  of  ^^  strong  valiant 
John,"  as  his  epitaph  entitles  him,  and  the  fearless  authority  of 
Winthrop  and  Wilson,  would  have  curbed  the  wise  Salem  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  their  application  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine 
of  ejluviuy  condemning  the  best  of  the  land  for  the  cure,  by  their 
touch,  of  their  supposed  victims ;  on  the  ground,  forsooth,  that 
'^  by  the  touch  the  venomous  and  malignant  particles  that  were 
ejected  from  the  eye,  do,  by  this  means,  return  to  the  body  from 
whence  they  came."  The  whole  land  was  implicated  in  the  de- 
lusion. Many  of  the  Court,  which  sat  in  Salem  for  the  trial  of 
the  alleged  crime,  were  from  Boston.  In  that  city  were  cherished 
traditions  of  ^^  the  strange  form  like  a  man,  over  against  Castle 
Island,  that  would  sometimes  cast  out  flames  and  sparkles  of  fire, 
with  a  dreadful  voice,  heard  between  it  and  Dorchester,  crying 
over  the  waters,  *  Come  away,  come  away  I '  just  before  Captain 
Chaddock  and  his  crew  of  necromancers  wei*e  blown  up  by  the 
kindling  of  some  gunpowder."  There  too,  so  long  ago  as  1656, 
against  the  voice  of  Grovemor  Bradstreet^  Dunfortb,  Increase 
Mather,  Saltonstall,  and  others,  but  by  a  sentence  of  the  General 
Court, — '^  vox  populi,  some  people  thought,  being  the  chief  part 
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of  the  evidence  against  her," — was  Dame  Hibbins,  widow  of  a  man 
who  had  served  on  commissions  with  the  Dudleys,  and  Belling- 
hams,  and  Pierpoints,  put  to  death  on  the  same  charge.  Mar- 
garet Jones,  also,  of  the  neighbouring  Charlestown,  was  executed 
on  a  like  accusation,  viz.,  the  possession  of  a  malignant  touch 
which  brought  on  deafness  ana  vomiting ;  and  this  murder  had 
been  followed  by  the  arrest  of  her  miserable  husband  for  causing 
the  rolling  of  a  Barbadoes  ship  lying  in  the  harbour,  in  which 
he  had  been  tefiised  a  passage ;  the  only  proof  being,  that  on  the 
production  by  the  officer  oit  his  warrant,  the  agitation  of  the 
vessel  had  suDsided! 

Salem  has  a  miserable  pre-eminence  in  this  episode  of  New 
England  history.  Its  Endicott,  and  Major  Hawtnome,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  persecutor  of  Quakers 
but  not  of  witches,  the  wealthy  Captain  Curwen,  and  William 
Browne,  and  Lathrop,  and  Gardner,  and  Norris,  were  all  dead. 
The  people  had  lost  the  leaders  in  whose  wisdom  and  zeal  they  had 
reposed  implicit  confidence.  Yet,  in  1685,  though  there  might 
be  a  sort  of  ground-swell  of  indignation  and  fear,  arising  from  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  James  and  his  Grovemor  Andros,  Salem  seemed 
to  John  Dunton,  he  tells  us  in  his  most  amusing  ^^Life  and 
Errors,"  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  well-to-do  towns  in  New 
England.  He  finds  there  fine  houses ;  hospitable  magistrates, 
such  as  Sewel,  an  old  distinguished  Salem  name,  "  than  whom 
neither  Abraham  nor  Lot  were  ever  more  kind  to  strangers;'* 
generous  merchants,  rich  enough  to  woo  and  wed  English  beauties 
who  had,  as  Mrs  Hickes,  "  come  over  with  the  valuable  venture 
of  a  beautful  person;"  eminent  scholars,  "with  much  of  the 
gentleman,"  but  the  eccentricities  of  German  professors ;  and 
eloquent  preachers,  as  Higginson,  "  for  whose  saKe  all  men,"  he 
says  prettily,  "looked  on  old  age  as  a  reverend  thing,"  and 
Noyes,  famous  for  his  Electio^i  sermons,  a  man  "  of  delightful 
conversation,"  but  soon  to  have  the  weight  of  nineteen  death- 
warrants  on  his  heart.  Suddenly,  in  1692,  from  a  predisposition 
it  is  true  of  the  whole  land,  but,  directly,  from  the  norrible 
mischievousness,  as  in  Scotland  at  an  earlier  period,  of  a  few 
children,  who  subsequently  confessed  the  conspiracy,  the  storm 
burst.  The  whole  country  seemed,  we  are  tola,  "  to  behold  the 
sudden  descent  of  wicked  spirits  from  their  high  places."  The 
weak-spirited,  who  confessed,  were  reprieved.  The  brave  ones, 
"  who  could  not,  who  durst  not  belie  their  own  souls,"  were  sent 
to  the  stake  and  the  scaffold.  "  For  a  time,"  writes  another  con- 
temporary, "  no  life  was  safe ;  the  scene  was  like  a  torrent,  sudden, 
irresistible,  and  momentary."  But  few  of  the  victims  belonged 
to  the  town.  They  were  generally  from  Salem  village,  now  called 
Danvers,  or  dwellers  in  cottages  among  the  pine  groves,  or  on 
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the  melancholy  sea-shore,  and  hy  the  solitary  pools  of  the  out- 
skirts. The  scene,  in  short,  was  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
good  Mr  Norris  had  encouraged  spinning,  to  employ  the  evening 
leisure,  and  divert  the  fancy  from  gloomy  tales  and  rumours. 
The  whole  people  became  a  mob,  in  which  individual  sagacity 
counted  for  nothing.  The  assessors  of  the  Salem  judge  did  not 
resist.  Saltonstall  left  the  Board,  but  did  not  veto  the  proceedings; 
and  old  Ex-Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  the  son-in-law  of  Ex- 
Governor  Dudley,  acted  the  same  cautious  part.  Increase  Matlier 
and  Willard  of  Boston  disbelieved  tlie  charges  and  succoured  the 
fugitives ;  but  they  had  not  the  hardihood,  or  perhaps  the  entire 
conviction  of  the  falsity  of  the  accusations,  to  stand  up  boldly  in 
Salem  against  the  majority  of  justices,  or,  out  of  it,  against  men 
of  the  authority  of  Cotton  Mather  (son  of  Increase  Mather)  ;  of 
whom,  however,  it  was  said  a  few  years  before,  "  He  has  read 
much,  but  there  are  many  that  won't  allow  him  the  prudence  to 
make  a  seasonable  use  of  it." 

And  thus  the  first  generation  of  New  England  closed  in  sad- 
ness and  gloom.  But  the  land  had  already  shown  signs  of  re- 
viving, before  even  1697,  when  died  the  last  Ola  Charter 
Governor,  and  the  last  Governor  who  had  made  Salem  his  resi- 
dence, old  Simon  Bradstreet,  that  "vir  judicio  lynceario  praeditus," 
but  who  yet  could  not  resist  a  delusion  originating  with  a  couple 
of  wretched  children  supported  by  the  fright  of  weak  women,  and 
in  corroboration  of  which  a  New  Englander  writes,  "  Not  one 
man  of  reputation  ventured  to  offer  a  single  report."  The  re- 
covery was  complete  at  the  death,  in  1709,  of  John  Massey,  the 
first  "  town-born  child ;"  or,  as  he  styles  himself,  in  1694,  in  a 
petition  for  the  grant  of  a  ferry,  **  the  ancientest  planter,  and  the 
oldest  man  now  living  in  Salem  that  was  born  here."  Trade 
increased  every  day.  It  had  been  sufficiently  powerful,  even  in 
1670,  to  induce  the  enacting  of  a  law  by  which  lands  were  made 
liable  to  debts  by  leave  of  the  Court ;  a  startling  contrast  to  lazy, 
luxurious,  agricultural  Virginia,  where,  even  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, real  property  was  exempt,  and  entails  were  far  stricter  than 
in  England.  "  Stately  ships,"  too,  "  with  great  ornament  of 
carving  and  painting,  and  much  strength  of  ordnance,"  were 
built  by  native  shipwrights,  and  freighted  for  Old  Spain  and  the 
Isle  of  Sables.  Tney  might  be  cast  away,  and  with  them  scores 
of  sailors  "  who  went  to  provide  for  old  age,  but  now  wanted 
nothing  but  a  grave,  being  buried  in  the  rude  watei's."  But 
others  forthwith  sailed  out  from  the  docks  of  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  among  their  green  islets ;  and  many  wealthy  freebooters 
spent  their  wealth  there,  as  that  magnanimous  Captain  Crom- 
well, whom  his  fellow-townsmen  paralleled  to  Caesar,  in  his  re- 
fusing to  desert  ^^  the  thatched  cottage  of  the  poor  man  who  had 
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entertained  him  in  his  mean  estate"  for  the  mansions  of  the  rich 
to  which  he  was  invited  in  his  prosperous  days.  Everywhere  in 
New  England  there  sprang  up  a  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure, 
especially  at  Boston.  Its  ships,  first  of  any  belonging  to 
American  merchants,  sailed  round  the  world ;  the  proposal  for 
the  establishment  anywhere  of  a  depot,  of  a  colony,  found  readiest 
acceptance  there.  The  same  character  of  feeling^which  made 
its  citizens  sally  forth  on  that  moonlight  night  in  December,  to 
destroy  the  East  India  Company's  cargo  of  tea,  which  was  more 
economically  stored  at  New  1  ork  and  Philadelphia,  inspired  its 
commerce  long  before.  Neither  was  Salem  far  behind,  if  at  all, 
in  commerce,  hospitality,  and  public  spirit.  The  Salem  Gazette, 
the  Essex  Gazette,  both  commenced  in  the  eighteenth  centuir, 
bear  witness  to  the  last  quality.  The  brave  old  Puritan  spirit, 
made  up,  in  equal  portions,  of  a  love  of  agriculture  and  of  trade, 
carried  the  merchants  of  Salem  to  every  port  of  Europe.  "  Some 
of  them,"  writes  Lyell,  "  sailed  to  Inaia  by  the  Cape  without  a 
single  chart  or  map,  except  that  small  one  of  the  world  on  Merca- 
tor^s  projection,  contained  in  Guthrie's  Geography.  They  used 
no  sextants,  but  working  their  dead  reckoning  with  chalk  on  a 

?lank,  guessed  at  the  sun's  position  with  their  hand  at  noon, 
'hey  had  usually  no  capital,  but  started  with  a  few  beads  and 
trinkets,  and,  in  exchange  for  these  trifies,  often  obtained  the 
skins  of  sea  otters  in  the  Oregon  territory,  each  worth  no  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars.  They  also  obtained  sandal  wood  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  bartered  these  and  other  articles  in  China 
for  tea.  On  such  slender  means  did  many  merchants  of  Salem 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  princely  fortunes  they  now  enjoy." 
Such  was  Peter  Hooper  of  rude  rocky  Marblehead,  who  bought 
all  the  fish  caught  there,  after  its  hardy  race  had  left  off  working 
the  mines  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  cod-fisheries,  and  sent 
it  to  Bilboa  and  other  ports  of  Spain ;  bringing  back  stores  of 
golden  ingots,  wherewith  he  purchased  for  the  American  market 
English  cloth  and  hardware.  "  He  rode,"  says  a  Salem  author, 
"  in  a  chariot  like  a  prince,"  and  was  known  as  King  Hooper. 
Of  the  same  character  and  soubriquet  was  his  contemporary. 
King  Derby,  whose  wharf  was  600  feet  long,  and  who,  in  1799, 
built  the  most  sumptuous  house  in  the  whole  county  of  Essex,  a 
massive  wooden  mansion,  ornamented  within  and  without,  front- 
ing on  Essex  and  Main  Street,  with  an  open  court-yard  in  ft'ont, 
and  beautiful  gardens  stretching  down  to  South  Street. 

But  though  in  wealth  and  mercantile  adventurousness,  nearly 
Boston's  equal,  the  tone  of  society  and  politics  at  Salem  was  far 
more  conservative.  With  all  its  riches,  it  did  not  possess,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  single  four-wheeled  private 
carriage,  we  learn  on  the  most  reliable  authority.    Boyalist  prin- 
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ciples,  \i'hen  all  but  obsolete  elsewhere,  were  retained  in  the 
bosom  of  manj  old  families  there.  Colonel  Saltonstall,  one  of 
the  historical  magnates  of  the  place,  and  who  kept  up  old  Eng- 
lish hospitality  in  his  noble  seat  at  Haverhill ;  ricn  John  Vassall, 
an  exile  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  would 
not,  after  that  event,  continue  to  bear  his  family  arms,  ^^  saspe 
pro  rege,  semper  pro  republica ;"  Judge  Curwen  or  Curwin,  and 
William  Pyncheon  (the  latter  leaving,  for  years  unmended,  as  a 
reproach  to  mobocracy,  the  windows  in  his  old  house  in  Summer 
Street,  which  had  been  broken  for  his  non-recantation  of  the 
unpopular  address  to  Governor  Hutchinson)  were,  ail  four,  men 
belonging  to  old  Salem  families  with  landed  interests.  It  was 
the  extreme  measure  taken  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Pro- 
vince, held,  at  Salem,  by  General  Gage  in  1774,  of  electing 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  which  fixed  the  royalism 
of  such.  Before  this,  they  had  certainly  been,  by  no  means,  the 
most  docile  of  subjects ;  and  even,  when  thus  compromised,  and 
pensioners  of  the  British  Government,  used,  as  freely  as  Sam 
olick,  to  express  their  disgust  at  having  the  Province  spoken  of 
in  England  as,  '^  our  colonies,  or  our  plantations,  with  such  an 
air  as  though"  (writes  Judge  Curwin  from  London)  "  our  pro- 

Jerty  and  persons  were  absolutely  theirs,  like  the  villains." 
lost  of  them  had  left;  the  country  soon  after  the  successful  stand 
made  bv  Colonel  Pickering,  himself  of  an  honoured  Salem  name, 
on  the  bridge  which,  the  reader  may  remember,  forms  the  scene 
of  a  very  pretty  prose  idyl,  by  Hawthorne,  on  that  memorable 
Sunday  which  witnessed  the  failure  of  Colonel  Leslie's  attempt 
to  seize  the  militia  stores.  But  the  town  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  them  for  ever ;  and  Curwin  relates  touchingly  how,  on  his 
return  from  exile  in  England,  ^^  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  but 
expressed  a  satisfaction  at  seeing  me,  and  welcomed  me  back." 
In  fact,  Royalism  and  Republicanism  were,  in  Salem,  always  tend- 
ing to  overlap.  They  were  but  the  two  sides  of  the  shield,  and 
Essex  federalists  and  monarchists  were, in  the  mouth  of  aVirginian 
democrat,  interchangeable  terms.  The  Curwins  and  Pyncheons 
were  averse  to  throwing  oflF  allegiance  to  George  HI.,  on  the 
same  principle  with  that  to  which  Clarendon,  somewhat  gratui- 
tously, imputes  the  sacrifices  of  Lord  Newcastle — viz.,  that  they 
knew  their  own  pre-eminence  to  be  bound  up  with  a  king's 
suzerainty,  however  feeble  the  authority  of  the  latter  might  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  orders  were  galled  at  this  retention 
of  a  species,  not  of  feudal,  but  of  patriarchal  supremacy,  by 
certain  houses,  though  they  did  not  wish  to  sever  the  relation 
altogether.  Assail  tneir  own  customs,  or  modes  of  feeling  and 
reasoning,  and  they  were  up  in  arms.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sounding  to  arms  for  most  radical  and  revolutionary  changes,  the 
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Essex  Hospital  on  Cat  Island^  near  Marblehead,  having  been 
made  an  inoculation  hospital  for  the  small  pox,  was  burnt,  on 
the  plea  that  the  system  was  impious,  the  rioters  who  had  been 
captured,  rescued  by  a  mob,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  hospital 
forced  to  engage  that  they  would  not  prosecute.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  supporters  of  this  treatment  argued  that  "  the  known 
wicked  ones  are  generally  fierce  enemies  to  inoculation." 

In  these  cold  looking,  monotonous-seeming,  long  streets,  with 
their  neat,  dull,  two  storied  wooden  houses,  plenty  of  pleasant 
variety  is  created  for  the  eye  by  green  and  golden  lichens ;  and 
within,  there  was  and  is  abundance  of  hospitality,  the  great  mer- 
chants, even  now  that  they  have  their  wharfs  at  Boston,  living  still 
at  Salem,  and  there  keeping  up  old-fashioned  good  cheer  without 
the  splendour  of  the  society  ot  the  capital ;  but,  as  a  compensa- 
tion, exhibiting  universal  sympathy  with  their  fellow-townsmen, 
*^  the  few  who  are  poor  being  too  strongly  allied  to  the  rich  by 
kindred  to  separate  from  them."  Above  all,  it  can  glory  in  the 
fact  that,  almost  alone  of  the  slave-owner  denouncing  northern 
cities,  it  teaches  in  the  same  schools  black  and  white  children 
alike.  Salem  is,  in  short,  the  town  type  of  New  England,  with 
its  succession  of  villages,  "  each  with  its  church,  and  a  school 
library,  containing,  perhaps  even  formerly  Plutarch's  Lives,  with 
the  addition  now  of  Prescott,  and  Irving,  and  Herschel,  each, 
too,  "  not  a  mere  cluster  of  brick,  or  rude  stone  cottages,"  writes 
President  Dwight  enthusiastically,  **  but  composed  of  neat  houses 
in  their  several  house-lot  meadows,  adorned  with  gardens, 
meadows,  and  orchards,  and  exhibiting  the  universally  easy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  inhabitants;"  the  whole  making  "  one  of  the 
most  delightful  prospects  which  the  world  can  afford." 

But  though  Salem  has  most  closely  adhered  to  the  ideal  of  its 
founders,  and  has  ever  maintained  a  sort  of  religious  metropoli- 
tanism  in  New  England,  political  pre-eminence  quickly  passed 
away,  both  from  it  and  the  Old  Colony^  to  Boston.  The  latter 
was  the  acknowledged  representative  of  the  whole  land,  on  all 
occasions  when  its  independence  was  menaced  by  English  states- 
men and  prelates, or  insolent  admirals.  Its  opposition  was  generally 
successful.  The  attempt  of  Commodore  Knowles  to  impress  some 
ship  carpenters  in  the  port  excited  a  terrible  riot,  and  Archbishop 
Secker^s  scheme,  suggested,  strangely  enough,  by  the  philosophical 
and  liberal  Bishop  Butler,  for  giving  a  legal  establishment  to 
Episcopalianism,  was  triumphanHy  opposed.  The  motives  of  the 
leaders  of  opposition  were,  it  is  true,  not  always  as  pure  as  their 
apparent  objects.  The  richer  Bostonians  "  had  the  reputation," 
we  are  told  by  Dunton,  "  of  being  lavish  in  promises,  but  not  in 
payment,"  whilst  ^^  the  most  uncommon  practice  with  them  was 
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the  custom  of  telling  the  truth."  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
character  of  the  renegade  native  governors,  Dudley  and  Hutch- 
inson. Such,  too,  was,  we  fear,  that  of  John  Hancock.  The 
latter  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  reputable,  but  by  no  means 
rich  country  clergymen.  But  his  uncle,  a  royalist,  had  gained 
great  wealth  by  smuggling  tea  from  St  Eustatia  in  molasses 
casks,  the  popular  rumour  being  that  he  had  bought  for  a  trifle 
an  immense  diamond.  He  left  his  radical  nephew  L.50,000  in 
hand,  with  the  interest  of  L.20,000  more,  besides  houses  and 
ships,  with  troops  of  workmen  attached  to  them,  "  from  whose 
aid  the  latter  acquired  great  influence.*'  John  Hancock  was 
suave,  and  supplied  the  want  of  great  genius  by  a  popular 
demeanour,  loving  place  and  applause  so  inordinately  as  to  lavish 
his  wealth  upon  tnose  objects,  till,  we  learn  from  President 
Quincy,  who  had  suffered  through  him,  he  ended  by  becoming, 
as  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  a  great  defaulter.  The 
seizure,  the  first  made  by  the  new  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
of  a  wine  vessel  belonging  to  this  merchant,  covered  a  multitude 
of  faults,  even  the  prodigious  vanity  which  made  him  grasp,  not 
contented  with  the  Presidentship  of  Congress  and  Governorship 
of  Massachussets,  at  the  command  of  the  federal  armies  against 
England.  With  him  we  find  often  joined  Samuel  Adams,  a 
great  lawyer,  who,  a  political  adversary  says,  eluded  the  rights 
of  his  father^s  creditors  over  his  inheritance  by  intimidating  the 
Sheriff  who  presided  over  the  sale.  He  is  reported  to  have  pro- 
secuted this  noble  commencement  by  writing  secretly  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  seditious  messages  against  Hutchinson, 
the  unpopular  Governor,  whose  letters  Franklin  stole,  either  as 
principal  or  accessory,  and  published. 

Boston  had  men  of  a  far  higher  order,  men  like  William  Pep- 
perell,  great  merchant  and  rich  landowner,  who,  an  amateur 
soldier,  in  the  scarlet  cloth  and  gold  lace  of  a  courtier,  achieved 
in  the  capture  of  Louisburg — a  success  which  astonished  Europe. 
But  the  more  prominent  pioneers  of  the  Revolution  in  Boston 
were  unscrupulous  partisans.  They  had  to  do  with  officials  yet 
more  unscrupulous,  men  whom  all  honest  men  at  home  repro- 
bated, as  that  notorious  Ex-Governor  Bernard,  whom  General 
Oglethorpe,  famed  alike  for  benevolence,  for  Dr  Johnson's 
friendship,  and  for  having  shot  snipes  in  what  is  now  Regent 
Street,  ejected  ignominiously  from  the  Smyrna  coffee  house,  de- 
claring, say  the  contemporary  journals,  that  **  he  smelt  strongly 
of  the  hangman."  It  is  not,  however,  a  satisfactory  apology  for 
dishonesty  that  one's  adversaries  are  worse.  But  it  is  a  very 
general  excuse,  and,  in  some  measure,  a  reason.  The  system  of 
corruption,  fraud,  and  violence  employed  by  our  secretaries  of  state, 
by  the  Ilillsboroughs  and  Sandwiches,  and  Sackvilles,  Boards  of 
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Trade,  and  their  delegates,  the  Bernards,  Hatchinsons,  Olivers, 
and  Randolphs,  with  the  whole  plentiful  crop  of  surveyors,  col- 
lectors, and  attornev  generals,  had  destroyed  the  atmosphere  of 
colonial  morality,  almost  as  completely  as  did  the  policy  of  Clif- 
ford and  Danby  that  of  the  Sydneys  in  Charles  II.'s  reign.  The 
New  England  patriots  kept  agents  in  the  mother  country,  to 
bribe,  or  promise,  or  threaten  on  occasion,  and  themselves  were 
not  averse  to  any  species  of  intrigue  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

The  Revolution  blew  aside  the  vapours  of  manceuvring  and 
casuistical  patriotism,  and  created  a  nobler  set  of  men,  whoso 
ambition  might  be  as  all-engrossing  as  that  of  their  political 
predecessors,  but  of  a  kind  to  make  them  identify  themselves 
with  their  country,  not   narrow  their  country  to  themselves. 
But  they  were  to  the  full  as  conservative;  for  so  was  New 
England.     The  elder  race  of  statesmen  had  not  conceived  them- 
selves bound  to  follow  republican  ways  while  giving  republican 
pledges,  any  more  than  did  Charles  James  Fox  feel  an  obligation 
to  give  up  the  hazard  table,  or  pay  his  tradesmen,  because  he  was 
canvassing  the  shopkeepers  of  Westminster.     These  John  Han- 
cocks and  others  had  the  gout,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  lace 
and  embroidery,  like  their  prototypes  at  home.    Their  successors 
were  contented  with  simpler  fashions.      Ex-President  Adams 
dined  at  one,  went  to  church  twice  on  Sunday,  and  prided  him- 
self generally  on  being,  like  Cincinnatus,  a  practical  farmer.    But 
the  difference,  after  all,  was  not  very  material.     Gold  lace  had 
by  that  time  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  his  practical  farming  was  on 
an  old  ancestral  estate  in  the  midst  of  a  population  which  vene- 
rated him.    "  In  Massachusetts,"  writes  Jcfierson  to  him,  "  there 
exists  a  traditionary  reverence  for  certain  families,  rendering 
public  offices  nearly  hereditary.     This  is  from  the  merit  of  those 
families,  and  from  the  strict  alliance  of  Church  and  State." 
This  younger  race  required  as  implicit  obedience  from  their  iol- 
lowers  as  the  elder,  and  were  not  slow  to  "  gnash  their  teeth  and 
curse  the  people,"  as  we  are  told  was  a  habit  of  the  statesman  of 
Quincy,  when  the  least  resistance  was  made  to  their  policy. 
Even  titles  they  claimed  with  punctiliousness,  and  the  country 
readily  rendered  them.      The  President  of  the  Union  might 
make  no  difference  in  his  address,  but  the  Governor  of  New 
England  is   His  Excellency,   and   every  representative   "the 
Honourable."     There  was  a  time  when  many  even  repented  of 
having  lost  King  George,  and  they  would  have  readily  made  a 
King  George  of  their  own  out  of  the  noblest  of  soldiers.     Per- 
haps Adams  and  Hancock  fancied  a  King  John  would  not  be 
so  incongruous  a  phrase.     The  whole  aspect  of  society  answers 
still  to  this  phase.     Boston  has  even  now  its  recognised  division 
into  first,  second,  and  third  families,  to  accommodate  the  changes 
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in  wealth  ;  and  then,  lastly,  the  old  families.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
tells  us  that  he  considered  himself  a  Liberal  in  England,  but  he 
found  himself  regarded  as  a  Kadical  in  Boston,  and  our  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  denounced  as  a  perilous  innovation. 

However,  the  Conservatism  of  New  England  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  is  powerful,  even  tyrannical,  when  its  own  prejudices 
or  national  institutions  are  attacked.  It  is  less  than  powerless 
as  an  actuating  principle,  when  relations  between  that  country 
and  another  are  called  in  question.  It  then,  for  the  most  part, 
changes  its  name  and  nature,  and  becomes  a  love  of  change. 
Two  things  impress  the  mind  afler  an  investigation,  however 
cursory,  of  the  old  provincial  history,  that  the  statesmen  of  the 
Cabinets  of  George  III.  were  abundantly  short-sighted,  that 
they  either  could  not  learn  the  character  of  this  dependency,  or 
they  were  insolently  careless  of  acting  on  their  knowledge ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  ourselves  could  not,  however  anxiously 
conciliatory,  have  for  ever  retained  it.  We  see  the  men  of  Boston, 
and  Salem,  and  Plymouth,  from  first  to  last,  chafing  and  fretting 
at  the  notion,  that  a  land  they  had  bbnght  and  cultivated  for 
themselves,  could  be  fashioned  and  directed  by  strangers.  A 
Navigation  Act  was  as  much  an  abomination  to  them  as  a  Stamp 
Act,  onlv  they  were  not  powerful  enough  to  avow  their  contempt 
for  the  former. 

The  Englishmen  of  the  age  of  George  III.  knew  little  of 
New  England  and  its  people.  We  know  still  less.  Both  ages 
agree  in  wilfully  forgetting  that,  up  to  the  Revolution,  New 
England  history  is  a  page  of  our  own.  We  will  regard  it  as 
having  sprung  into  babvhood  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and 
the  existence  of  old  families,  old  granges,  and  old  prejudices,  in 
a  settlement  of  a  century  or  two  old,  is  looked  upon  by  us  as  a 
ridiculous  and  incoherent  fancy.  We  do  not  consider  that  the 
oldest  tree,  if  you  can  but  transplant  it,  with  all  its  roots  and 
soil  about  it,  will  bear  with  it  its  old  age  and  its  majesty  thou- 
sands of  miles  away. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  The  British  Flora;  comprising  iJie  Phcenogamous 
or  Flowering  Plants^  and  the  Ferns.  The  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections,  and  numerous  Figures,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns. 
By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookkb,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  etc. ;  and  G.  A. 
Walker  Arnott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  R.S.  Ed.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.   London :  1855. 

2.  Class-Book  of  Botany ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  J.  H.  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Regius  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc. 
With  upwards  of  1000  Illustrations.     Edinburgh  :  1852. 

3.  Outlines  of  Botany ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Structure^  FunctioyiSy  Classification^  and  Distribution  of  Plants. 
By  J.  H.  Balfour,  M.D.,  etc.    Edinburgh :  1854. 

4.  Botany  and  lieligion :  oTj  Illustrations  of  the  Works  of  God  in 
the  Structure^  Functions^  An^angement^  and  General  Distribur 
tion  of  Plants.  Third  Edition,  much  enlarged.  By  J.  H. 
Balfour,  M.D.,  etc.    Edinburgh :  1859. 

5.  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh^  1841-58. 

"  By  the  wise  disposition  of  Providence,"  says  the  pious  and 
philosophic  Rae,  ^'  there  are  such  species  of  plants  produced  in 
every  country  as  are  most  proper  and  convenient  for  the  meat 
and  medicine  of  the  men  and  animals  that  are  bred  and  inhabit 
there."  In  this  observation  is  embodied  the  germ  of  the  science 
of  botany.  In  the  primitive  condition  of  society,  this  union  of 
the  sources  of  ^^  meat  and  medicine"  prompts  the  earliest  inquiries 
into  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  culling  of  simples  is  as  old  as 
the  tilling  of  the  soil.  Graceful  forms,  brilliant  colours,  and 
agreeable  odours,  offer  fresh  attractions,  and  develop  the  taste 
for  the  objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  is  intuitive  in  the 
human  mmd.  Plants  thus  come  to  be  cherished  for  ornament 
as  well  as  use,  or  prized  for  imaginary  qualities  with  which  they 
are  invested  by  superstition  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous. 
With  the  increase  of  number  arises  the  necessity  for  distinguish- 
ing them  by  properties  and  names,  which  enter  into  the  infancy 
of  a  language ;  hence  a  nomenclature  and  a  classification,  which, 
however  loose  and  inexact,  form  the  rudiments  of  a  science.  The 
attendant  spirit  in  Milton's  ^^  Comus"  sketches  the  character  of 
the  proto-botanist  as — 

^^ A  certain  shepherd  lad. 

Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  jet  well-skilled 
In  every  virtuous  plant,  and  healing  herb, 
That  spreads  her  verdaiit  leaf  to  the  morning  ray ;" 
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And  whoy  in  requital  for  the  spirit's  song,  would 

" Ope  his  leathern  scrip, 

And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties." 

The  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  have  learned  to  distinguish  by- 
name six  or  seven  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  trees  and  plants, 
the  product  of  their  own  island  ;  a  number  considerablj  greater 
than  that  of  the  species  described  by  Theophrastus,  the  disciple 
and  successor  of  Aristotle,  in  the  first  history  of  plants  ever  given 
to  the  world.  From  its  earliest  dawn  till  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  botanical  science  was  almost  exclusively  regarded  as  a 
oranch  of  medical  education.     It  is  indeed  not  less  true  in  the 

5 resent  advanced  state  of  the  therapeutic  art  than  it  was  in  the 
ays  of  Ilaller,  that  botany  "  equals  every  branch  of  medical 
science  in  utility,  and  surpasses  every  one  in  agreeableness ;" 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  science  has  taken  rank  as  a 
philosophical  study,  intimately  associated  with  physiology  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  as  embracing  the  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena manifested  by  all  classes  of  living  beings ;  and  closely 
allied  also  to  chemistry  on  the  one  hand,  and  geology  on  the  other. 
The  first  floating  indications  of  a  knowledge  of  plants  in  Scot- 
land carry  us  back  to  the  fabulous  age  of  Fingal,  who,  to  the 
other  wonderful  powers  ascribed  to  him,  is  said  to  have  added 
an  acquaintance  with  the  virtues  of  herbs ;  and  the  gray  stones 
of  lona  commemorate  the  "  011a  Ileacli "  and  "  011a  Muileach," 
the  ancient  and  famous  lines  of  physicians  of  Islay  and  Mull,  to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  physic  descended  from  the  Culdees, 
whose  primitive  institution  acquired  great  celebrity  by  its  medical 
skill.  The  earliest  Scottish  contributor  to  the  literature  of  the 
science  appears  to  have  been  Alexander  Ogilby,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1471,  and,  after  travelling  in  the  East,  wrote  a 
book,  "  De  Virtutibus  Ilerborum."  Dr  James  Cargill  of  Aber- 
deen studied  botany  and  anatomy  at  Basil,  under  Casper  Bauhine, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  eminent  pro- 
fessor, who  did  not  a  little  to  methodise  tlie  botanical  labours  of 
his  contemporaries,  mentions  Cargill  amongst  those  who  had  sent 
him  seeds  and  specimens.  A  similar  acknowledgment  is  made 
by  Gesner,  one  of  the  first  botanists  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
classifying  plants  according  to  characters  derived  from  the  flower 
or  fruit.  Matthias  de  Lobel,  another  botanical  author,  and 
physician  to  James  I.  of  Great  Britain,  also  bears  testimony  to 
the  scientific  attainments  of  Cargill.  To  Aberdeen  belongs  a 
still  greater  name  in  botany,  that  of  Robert  Morison,  who  was 
born  in  1620.  He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  city,  but  com- 
menced his  professional  career  in  troublous  times.  Espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Royalists  in  the  civil  war,  he  joined  the  troops  of 
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Charles  I.  under  Montrose,  at  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee  in 
1644,  in  which  engagement  he  was  wounded.  On  his  recovery 
he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  natural  history.  His 
botanical  acquirements  obtained  fi^r  him  the  charge  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Blois,  then  the  best  in  Europe ;  and 
this  situation  he  held  till  1660,  when  he  was  invited  to  England 
b^  Charles  II.,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  King's  Physi- 
cian, and  appointed  him  Royal  Professor  of  Botany.  He  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Botanical  Chair  at  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  1683.  His  principal  work  was 
entitled,  "  Plantarum  Umbelliferarum  Distributio  Nova,  per 
tabulas  cognationis  et  affinitatis,  ex  libro  Naturae  observata  et 
delecta:  Oxon,  1672.*'  This  was  published  as  a  specimen  of  a 
greater  work  which  he  contemplated,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, under  tlie  title  of  **  Historia  Plantarum  Universalis 
Oxoniensis ;"  but  even  in  its  imperfect  state,  the  production  won 
for  him  a  high  reputation  amongst  men  of  science  throughout 
Europe.  Morison  aimed  at  classifying  plants  according  to  their 
natural  affinities,  following  up  and  developing  the  ideas  of 
Csesalpinus,  and  adopting  the  nower  and  fruit  as  the  principal 
basis  of  character.  His  work  on  umbelliferous  plants  is  regarded 
as  a  creditable  proof  of  his  powers  of  discrimination ;  but  the  real 
value  of  his  service  to  botanical  science  lay  in  his  recalling  the 
attention  of  collectors  to  the  paramount  importance  of  system. 
Botany,  however,  did  not  strike  its  roots  as  a  science  in  the 
Scottish  soil  till  the  time  of  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  who  was  bom 
at  Denmilne  in  Fife  in  1630.  He  was  educated  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  his  degree ;  and  having  become 
attached  to  botany,  was  thereby  induced  to  study  medicine,  first 
in  London,  under  the  great  Harvey,  and  subsequently  in  Paris. 
Balfour,  on  his  return  to  London,  was  introduced  to  Charles  II., 
who  named  him  as  a  suitable  travelling  companion  to  the  young 
Earl  of  Rochester,  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied  on  a  con- 
tinental tour,  occupying  four  years.  He  afterwards  settled  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  physician,  and  had  the  merit  of  first  introducing 
human  dissection  into  the  medical  schools  of  Scotland,  and  of 
founding  the  Physic  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  which  gave  the 
earliest  impulse  to  the  study  of  natural  history  in  the  countnr. 
He  also  planned  the  Soyal  College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh, 
and  projected  the  first  hospital  in  the  country  for  the  relief  of 
disease  and  poverty.  Amongst  the  other  improvements  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  is  the  introduction  of  the  paper 
manufacture  into  Scotland.  In  a  small  botanic  garden  adjoining 
his  house,  he  raised  many  plants  which  were  new  to  the  country, 
from  seeds  transmitted  by  his  foreign  correspondents.  His 
example  was  followed  by  Patrick  Murray  of  Livistonci  a  young 
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gentleman  whom  he  had  inspired  with  a  love  for  botany,  and 
whose  afHaent  circumstances  enabled  him  to  form  a  collection  at 
his  country  seat  of  a  thousand  plants,  a  large  number  at  that  early 
period.  At  the  death  of  Murray  (in  commemoration  of  whose 
services  to  science  the  late  Bobert  Brown  named  a  genus  of  palms 
Livistonia)^  his  plants  were  transferred  to  Edinburgh  by  Balfour, 
and,  joined  to  his  own,  constituted  the  collection  in  the  public 
Botanic  Garden.  This  institution  was  founded  about  the  year 
1680,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  Dr  Balfour,  Sir  Bobert 
Sibbald,  and  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  The  city  after>vanls 
allotted  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  old  Trinity  College  Church 
for  a  garden,  and  a  sum  was  allowed  for  its  support  out  of  tlio 
revenues  of  the  University.  Balfour  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  II.,  and  died  in  1694.  The  new  garden  was  placed 
Tinder  the  charge  of  James  Sutherland,  who  in  1683  published 
a  volume,  entitled,  "  Hortus  Edinburgensis ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Plants  in  the  Physical  Garden  at  Edinburgh."  The  cata- 
logue is  arranged  alphabetically,  but  it  is  stated  that  in  tlic 
garden  the  collection  was  disposed  after  the  method  of  Morison. 
The  collection  consisted  of  3000  species,  but  few  of  the  native 
plants  of  Scotland  are  found  in  the  catalogue.  The  first  attempt 
to  develop  the  indi^nous  botany  of  the  country  was  made  by 
Sir  Robert  Sibbalo,  the  associate  of  Balfour  in  founding  the 
Edinburgh  garden,  and  distinguished  by  his  attainments  as  a 
physician,  a  naturalist,  and  an  antiquary.  His  reputation 
procured  for  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  II., 
who  appointed  him  his  physician,  natural  historian,  and  geo- 
grapher royal  for  Scotland.  In  1684  he  published  an  elaborate 
work,  on  which  he  had  been  employed  for  twenty  years,  entitled, 
"  Scotia  Illustrata,  sive  Prodromus  Historia)  Naturalis  Scotise," 
one  part  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  indigenous  plants  of 
the  country.  A  few  rare  species  make  their  first  appearance  in 
this  book,  particularly  Sibbaldia,  so  named  after  the  author  by 
Linnseus.  At  the  desire  of  his  Majesty,  he  undertook  to  write  a 
general  description  of  the  whole  kingdom,  including  a  particular 
History  of  the  different  counties  of  S<)otland  ;  but  only  completed 
an  account  of  Fifeshire,  his  native  county,  which  appeared  in 
1710.  In  1716,  Charles  Alston  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  tho 
Botanic  Garden.  He  had  studied  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  celebrated  Dr  Alexander 
Monro,  with  whom,  on  their  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  projected 
the  revival  of  medical  lectures.  Alston  obtained  the  office  of 
King's  Botanist,  and  enriched  the  garden  by  collections  which  he 
had  made  in  Holland.  In  1738  be  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Materia  Medica;  and  in  1740  published,  for  the  use 
of  his  students,  a  list  of  the  officinal  plants  cultivated  in  the 
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garden.  Warmly  opposed  to  the  Linnsean  system,  he  preferred 
following  the  footsteps  of  Toumefort,  Ray,  and  Boerhaave.  He 
shared  with  Monro,  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  and  the  other  able 
teachers  associated  with  him  in  the  University,  in  the  merit  of 
elevating  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh  to  the  position  which 
it  has  ever  been  the  study  of  their  successors  to  maintain  and 
consolidate.  Dr  Hope  was  appointed  King's  Botanist  for  Scot- 
land and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  1768.  He  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  Linnasan  system ;  and,  with  a  view  to  promote 
a  taste  for  botany  among  the  students  in  the  University,  he  insti- 
tuted a  prize  medal  for  the  best  herbarium  of  native  plants,  a 
practice  which  has  been  followed  by  his  successors  in  the  chair 
till  the  present  time.  In  consequence  of  his  representations  to 
the  Government,  the  garden  was  removed  to  a  more  suitable  site 
in  Leith  Walk.  The  collection  was  here  arranged  on  the  Lin- 
naean  system;  and  Hope's  veneration  for  the  illustrious  Swede 
was  still  further  shown  by  the  erection  of  the  monument  to 
his  memory,  which  is  preserved  in  the  present  garden.  His 
partiality  for  Linnaeus,  however,  did  not  blind  him  to  the  grand 
defect  of  his  system,  which  he  endeavoured  to  employ  as  a  means 
of  attaining  to  a  more  natural  method.  His  contemporary 
Pulteney,  the  English  expositor  of  Linnaeus,  said  of  the  Edin- 
burgh professor — "The  present  learned  and  indefatigable  pro- 
fessor, Dr  Hope,  at  Edinourgh,  whose  zeal  and  success  in  culti- 
vating and  diffusing  the  principles  of  the  Linnaean  system  are 
well  known,  has  constructed,  perhaps,  the  most  elaborate  attempt 
of  this  kind  that  the  botanists  have  ever  seen."  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  was  amongst  the  pupils  whom  the  celebrity  of 
Hope  as  a  lecturer  attracted  to  Edinburgh ;  having  joined  the 
botanical  class  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  22.  Sir  James  became 
inspired  with  his  master's  enthusiasm  for  Linnaeus,  which  in 
future  years  he  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  become  the  purchaser 
of  the  Linnaean  Herbarium  and  other  collections ;  and  the  grace- 
ful pen,  which  threw  a  new  charm  over  botanical  literature,  was 
wielded  to  the  last  in  support  of  the  artificial  method  of  the 
Swede,  as  against  the  promoters  of  a  natural  system.  Writing 
when  his  own  scientific  reputation  was  at  its  brightest,  Smitn 
bore  this  testimony  to  his  early  perceptor :  "  Edinburgh,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  late  worthy  Professor  Hope,  became  dis- 
tinguished for  the  cultivation  of  botany  as  a  branch  of  medical 
education.  The  physiology  of  plants  was  there  taught  more 
assiduously  than  in  almost  any  other  university  of  Europe ;  and 
the  Linnaean  principles  were  ably  enforced  and  illustrated,  not 
with  slavish  devotion,  but  with  enlightened  discrimination."  In 
directing  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  vegetable  physiology,  Dr 
Hope  was  far  in  advance  of  the  generahty  of  the  writers  and 
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teachers  of  the  time.  Looking  back  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  modern  botany  on  the  slow  and  devious  progress  of  the  science, 
nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  the  almost  total  neglect,  by  successive 
system-makers,  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  tlie  plant  as  a  basis 
of  classification,  and  of  the  physiology  of  the  vegetable  organism. 

Dr  Daniel  Rutherford,  who  was  more  of  a  medical  man  than 
a  botanist,  succeeded  Dr  Hope  in  1786.  He  died  in  1819 ;  and 
in  the  year  following  botanical  science  received  a  fresh  impulse 
from  the  appointment,  by  the  Crown,  of  Dr  Robert  Graham  as 
Regius  Professor  of  Botany  and  Keeper  of  the  King's  Gardens, 
and  by  the  Town  Council  as  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany 
in  the  University.  His  earliest  care  was  to  obtain  the  removal 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  from  Leith  Walk  to  Inverleith  Row. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr  Macnab,  long  the  intelligent  and 
skilful  su|)erintendent,  the  entire  collection  was  removed,  without 
the  loss  of  a  plant,  to  the  present  site ;  even  the  venerable  Yew, 
which  was  reared  by  Sutherland  in  the  old  Physic  Garden  at 
the  end  of  the  North  Loch,  during  the  years  1680-90,  and 
thence  transferred  to  Leith  Walk,  was  a  second  time  successfully 
transplanted,  and  now  throws  its  graceful  shadows  over  the 
monument  to  Linna3us.  The  efforts  of  Dr  Graham,  eo  zealously 
followed  up  by  his  successor  Dr  Balfour,  with  the  practical  skill 
of  the  two  Macnabs,  father  and  son,  have  raised  the  Edinburgh 
garden  to  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  the  great  national  insti- 
tution at  Kew. 

Dr  Graham  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  mak- 
ing his  pupils  participate  in  his  own  enthusiastic  love  of  botany. 
He  was  at  pains  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  a  knowledge  of 
structure  and  function,  adhering,  although  not  exclusively,  to 
the  Linnaean  principles  of  classincation ;  and  his  Saturday  ex- 
cursions into  the  country  with  his  students,  enhanced  their  in- 
terest in  the  studies  of  the  lecture-room.  His  popularity  as  a 
teacher  was  shown  by  the  numbers  who  annually  flocked  to  his 
class,  which  in  the  summer  of  1828  consisted  of  280  pupils.  Ho 
drew  up  and  published  descriptions  of  the  new  plants  which  first 
flowered  in  Edinburgh ;  and  in  his  more  extended  autumnal 
journeys  with  his  pupils  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  he  was  able  to  make  several  important  additions  to 
the  British  Flora.  Botanists  who  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
selves as  professors,  teachers,  and  collectors,  were  trained  in  his 
class.  The  influence  of  his  instructions  and  example  in  diffusing 
a  taste  for  botany,  was  still  more  strikingly  evinced  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Twelve  of  his 
former  pupils,  convened  by  Dr  Balfour,  met  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1836,  and  resolved  to  institute  a  society  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  botanical  science,  by  means  of 
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stated  meetings,  the  formation  of  a  public  herbarium  and  library, 
and  the  mutual  interchange  of  specimens  amongst  the  members. 
Dr  Graham  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  Society,  and 
continued  to  take  a  great  interest  in  it  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  Society  speedily  became  a  rallying  point  for  botanists  at 
home  and  abroad.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus,  a  junction  was  effected  between  the  herbarium  of  the 
Society  and  that  of  the  College ;  thus  obtaining  access  for  the 
members  to  the  collections  of  Drs  Hope,  Rutherford,  Roxburgh, 
Hamilton,  and  the  valuable  herbarium  of  cryptogamic  plants 
bequeathed  to  the  garden  by  Archibald  Menzies,  who  accom- 
panied Vancouver  on  his  voyage  round  the  world.  A  new 
stimulus  was  given  to  the  examination  of  plants  in  the  country 
around  Edinburgh,  insomuch  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
President,  "  the  zealous  members  galloped  and  crept  in  succes- 
sion over  every  acre  within  the  range  of  our  local  Flora."  The 
published  Transactions  of  the  Society  have  become  the  repositor}'* 
of  many  original  observations  and  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
science,  having  now  reached  the  sixth  volume.  Dr  Graham 
closed  a  life  of  much  activity  and  usefulness,  on  the  7th  of 
August  1845,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr  John  Hutton  Balfour  succeeded  to  the  vacant  charge  by 
the  Commission  of  the  Crown  and  the  election  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil. Inheriting  the  indomitable  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  of 
his  predecessor  and  friend,  Dr  Balfour  maintains  the  efficiency 
of  the  chair,  the  duties  of  which  were  never  discharged  witn 
greater  fidelity,  energy,  and  success.  His  "  Class-Book  of 
Botany"  embodies  a  surprising  amount  of  information,  derived 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  carefully  condensed  and  clearly 
arranged,  and  forming  altogether  the  most  comprehensive  epi- 
tome of  the  science  which  we  possess.  In  his  writings  and  pre- 
lections. Professor  Balfour  follows  the  now  universally  adopted 
natural  system  of  arrangement,  taking  De  Candolle's  method  as 
the  basis,  and  einploying  some  of  the  divisions  of  Jussieu  and 
Lindley.  The  "  Outlines  "  contain  the  substance  of  the  article 
^*  Botany,"  contributed  to  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopajdia 
Britannica,"  presenting  the  subject  in  a  more  popular  form  as  a 
text-book  for  schools.  This  end  is  still  more  efiectually  attained 
in  "Botany  and  Religion;"  a  pleasing  and  instructive  volume, 
in  which  the  author  presents  the  subject  in  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  as  illustrating  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  works 
and  the  Word  of  God,  and  showing  the  value  of  Science  as  the 
handmaid  of  Religion.  Like  his  larger  book,  this  volume  is 
copiously  and  tastefully  illustrated.  We  still  look  for  a  work  on 
Systematic  Botany  at  the  hands  of  this  able,  painstaking,  and  in- 
dustrious author ;  and  trust  it  may  assume  the  shape  of  a  new 
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Scottish  Flora,  for  the  preparation  of  which  he  is  equally  quali- 
fied by  his  knowledge  of  plants  and  his  personal  observation  of 
their  distribution  in  everj"  district  of  the  country. 

The  progress  of  the  science  in  Scotland  was  in  great  measure 
identified  with  that  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  from 
the  time  of  its  foundation  till  the  appointment  of  Dr  Graham. 
In  the  West  of  Scotland,  botany  made  little  progress  till  1818, 
when  the  Crown  instituted  a  Professorship  of  iJotany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Dr  Graham,  who  had  been  practising  as  a 
physician  in  that  city,  and  held  a  botanical  lectureship  in  the 
University,  was  appointed  to  the  new  chair,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  that  of  Edinburgh  in  the  following  year.  Before 
he  left  Glasgow  he  had  taken  steps  towards  establishing  a 
botanic  garden,  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  his  professorial 
duties,  as  well  as  a  means  of  fostering  botanical  tastes  in  the 
great  commercial  community.  This  object  was  afterwards  pro- 
secuted to  a  successful  issue,  mainly  through  the  instnimentality 
of  Thomas  Hopkirk,  Esq.,  younger  of  Dalbeth,  who  had  already 
made  an  important  contribution  to  Scottish  botany,  having  in 
1813  published  a  Flora  Glottiana^  containing  a  classified  cata- 
logue of  the  indigenous  plants  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow;  to  which  he  added,  in  1817,  a 
Flora  Anomoiay  giving  a  general  view  of  the  anomalies  of  plants, 
in  the  root,  stem,  and  branches,  leaf  and  flower,  and  describing 
many  of  those  abnormal  forms  which  are  now  found  to  throw  an 
instructive  light  upon  the  doctrine  of  vegetable  morphology. 
The  Botanic  Garden  of  Glasgow  was  founded  in  1817  by  the 
liberality  of  the  citizens,  aided  oy  a  contribution  of  L.2000  from 
the  Faculty  of  the  College,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  ac- 
quired for  the  Professor  of  Botany.  The  garden  was  situated  at 
tne  western  extremit}'  of  Sauchiehall  Street,  occupying  six  and 
a  half  Scotch  acres  of  ground  between  the  Sandyford  and  Dum- 
barton roads,  feued  from  Mr  Campbell  of  Blythswood,  the  pro- 
perty being  taken  up  in  ten-guinea  shares.  The  garden  was 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1-818.  Here  were  trained,  under  the 
elder  Hooker,  assisted  by  the  able  Curator,  Mr  Stewart  Murray, 
many  zealous  and  enterprising  scientific  and  practical  botanists, 
who  became  distinguished  promoter  of  natural  science,  and  ex- 
plored the  botanical  products  of  the  most  distant  regions. 
Amongst  the  more  conspicuous,  we  can  name  only  David  Douglas, 
who  investigated  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  north-western 
portion  of  tne  North  American  continent  in  the  years  1824-27, 
enriching  the  collections  of  his  native  land  with  many  new  plants 
and  trees  (including  Abies  Douglasii) ;  and  who  proceeded  after- 
wards to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  perished  miserably  by 
falling  into  a  concealed  bullock-trap  beside  a  wild  animal  which 
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had  tumbled  in  before  him,  and  by  which  he  was  destroyed; — Dr 
Scouler,  who  accompanied  Douglas  in  his  first  journey  to  the 
Columbia  River,  ana  still  lives  to  advance  the  cause  of  natural 
science,  to  almost  every  department  of  which  he  has  made  im- 
portant contributions ; — George  Gardner,  who  travelled  as  a 
ootanist  in  Brazil  during  the  years  1836-41,  and  in  1846  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  observations  and  discoveries  on  the  flora 
of  that  country,  in  his  interesting  volume  of  "  Travels  in  the  In- 
terior of  Brazil,"  and  three  years  afterwards  was  cut  off  by  apo- 
plexy at  Ceylon,  where  he  held  the  appointment  of  Island 
Botanist  and  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  to  which 
he  had  been  preferred  on  the  recommendation  of  his  influential 
friend  and  patron.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker; — and  last,  but  not  least, 
Dr  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  the  worthy  son  of  a  noble  sire,  and 
who,  singularly  qualified  for  botanical  research  by  his  mental 
energy,  bodily  activity,  and  profound  knowledge,  has  embodied 
in  his  "  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage,"  his  "  Flora  Novas 
ZealandidB,"  and  other  productions,  the  fruits  of  a  course  of 
travel  extending  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  in  regions  the 
most  remote  from  each  other,  and  in  climates  the  most  diverse ; 
and  brought  the  rich  resources  of  his  well-stored  mind  and  ample 
experience  to  the  elucidation  of  the  geography  of  plants,  and  the 
nature,  relations,  and  distribution  of  species.  In  consequence  of 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  city  to  the  westward,  the  Botanic 
Garden  was  removed  in  1839  to  the  present  admirable  site  on 
the  estate  of  Kelvinside,  betwixt  the  Great  Western  Road  and 
the  river  Kelvin,  and  consists  of  22  imperial  acres. 

Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  was  instituted  to  the  Botanical 
Chair  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1821.  His  popularity  as 
a  lecturer  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  botany,  not 
merely  in  the  medical  school,  but  amongst  the  educated  young 
merchants  of  the  city,  many  of  whom  began  to  devote  their 
leisure  hours  to  this  clelightful  pursuit ;  several  of  them  became 
proficient  in  c^ptogamic  botany ;  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
uished  of  the  !rrofessor's  disciples,  the  late  Mr  William  Gourlie, 
eft  behind  him  an  herbarium  of  foreign  and  native  plants,  such 
as  few  private  botanists  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess.  Sir 
William  trained  his  students  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  of  plants;  and  although,  like  his  great 
English  predecessor.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  he  adhered  to 
the  Linnsean  system,  he  inculcated  a  knowledge  of  structure  as 
the  basis  of  classification,  and  constantly  directed  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  to  the  natural  method  as  the  key  to  the  discovery  of 
the  relations  and  properties  of  plants.  In  1821  appeared  his 
**  Flora  Scotica" — a  description  of  Scottish  plants,  arranged  both 
according  to  the  artificial  and  natund  methods.    The  only  other 
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work  professing  to  be  of  the  same  national  and  comprehensive  cha- 
racter, was  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  an  English  clergy- 
man who  travelled  in  Scotland  along  with  TS/lr  Pennant,  under 
whose  patronage  the  book  appeared  in  two  volumes,  in  1792, 
George  Don,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Edinburgh  gar- 
den, subsequently  made  some  additions  to  Scottish  Botany,  which 
he  published  in  England  through  the  medium  of  the  works  of 
Smith  and  Sowerby.  With  these  exceptions,  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  illustrate  the  Scottish  Flora  since  the  oays  of 
Sibbald.  The  field  was,  therefore,  clear  for  the  "  Flora  Scotica" 
of  Hooker,  which  was  abreast  of  the  science  of  the  time,  and 
supplied  a  want  long  felt  by  the  student.  In  1830  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  the  author's  "  British  Flora,"  a  work  which  ran 
through  four  large  editions  in  the  next  ten  years ;  the  fifth  being 
accommodated  to  the  growing  taste  for  a  natural  system,  by 
being  arranged  in  natural  orders,  with  a  Linnsean  synopsis  of 
genera  prefixed.  The  sixth  edition,  published  in  1850,  and  the 
seventh  in  1855,  appeared  as  Hooker  and  Arnott's  **  British 
Flora,"  having  been  edited  and  entirely  remodelled  by  Dr  George 
Walker  Amott.  In  1827,  Sir  W.  Hooker  commenced  his 
^^  Botanical  Miscellany,  containing  figures  and  descriptions 
of  such  plants  as  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty, 
rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied,"  etc. 
This  publication  was  intended  as  a  repository  for  the  information 
obtained  by  the  editor  from  his  extensive  correspondence  with 
botanists  and  travellers  abroad,  as  well  as  from  the  examination 
of  his  own  herbarium,  even  then  an  extensive  collection,  and  at 
the  present  time  numbering  over  a  hundred  thousand  species. 
The  publication  extended  to  three  octavo  volumes ;  and  in  1834 
was  continued  in  the  altered  form  and  title  of  "  The  Journal  of 
Botany,"  and  carried  on,  as  not  a  few  of  his  voluminous  and 
elegant  productions  have  been,  very  much  at  his  own  cost.  He 
subsequently  conducted,  while  still  in  Glasgow,  the  "  Companion 
to  the  Botanical  Magazine."  On  his  removal  to  Kew,  in  1841, 
to  become  the  Director  of  that  great  national  institution,  Sir 
William  took  advantage  of  a  still  more  extensive  correspondence, 
and  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  to  commence  *^  The  London 
Journal  of  Botany,"  which  was  continued  till  1848,  when,  under 
a  new  publisher,  it  was  carried  on  with  the  added  title  of  the 
"Kew  Garden  Miscellany,"  till,  on  completing  the  ninth  volume 
in  1857,  this  important  series  of  works,  to  which  the  best  days  of 
this  eminent  botanical  author  were  devoted,  was  finally  aban- 
doned for  want  of  adequate  support. 

Dr  George  Walker  Aniott  succeeded  to  the  Glasgow  chair 
on  the  removal  of  Dr  Balfour  to  Edinburgh  in  1845.  It  would 
far  exceed  our  limits  to  enumerate,  even  in  the  briefest  manner, 
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the  services  rendered  to  botany  by  this  learned  and  experienced 
cultivator  of  the  science.  In  early  life  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  and  by  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  mathematical  and  physical  studies,  which  he  pursued 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  under  Leslie  and  Play  fair. 
While  waiting  to  pass  Advocate  on  attaining  the  age  of  21,  he 
was  induced  to  attend  a  summer  course  of  lectures  by  Mr  John 
Stewart,  then  discharging  beyond  the  walls  of  the  University 
the  duties  which  were  but  imperfectly  overtaken  in  Dr  Ruther- 
ford's class.  Becoming  attached  to  the  study,  in  which  he  em- 
barked with  characteristic  eagerness  and  perseverance,  the  science 
at  length  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  his  mind,  that  mathe- 
matics was  for  a  season  laid  aside,  much  to  the  horror  of  Sir 
John  Leslie,  who,  in  speaking  of  young  Arnott,  was  accustomed 
to  declare  that  botany  had  spoiled  a  first-rate  natural  philoso- 
pher !  In  1821,  Mr  Arnott  repaired  to  France,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  natural  system,  and  studied  the  writings 
of  Jussieu,  Richard,  and  other  expounders  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  science.  When  in  France,  he  made  a  botanical  excursion 
with  the  elder  Jussieu  and  his  son;  and  his  intercourse  with  these 
distinguished  botanists  had  a  considerable  influence  in  determin- 
ing his  future  career.  He  subsequently  made  a  tour  through  the 
south  of  France,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  north  of  Spain  ;  but  re- 
sided chiefly  near  Montpellier,  where  he  enjoyed  ample  materials 
for  botanical  examination.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Geneva,  and 
spent  three  months  in  the  study  of  De  Candolle's  herbarium. 
Hitherto  he  had  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  as  alga;  and  mosses,  but  particularly  the  latter ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Greville,  the  able  and  accomplished 
author  of  the  "  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora,"  "  Alga?  Britan- 
nicfle,"  and  the  "  Flora  Edinensis,"  Dr  Arnott,  during  the  years 
1822-25,  published  "  Tcntamen  Methodi  Muscorum,"  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1825,  he  read  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Paris,  his 
"  Nouvelle  Disposition  Methodique  de  Mousses,"  which  appeaiW 
in  the  Society's  Memoirs.  In  1826-29,  he  published,  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,"  vols.  I.  to  Vl.,  an  account  of 
his  Tour  in  the  South  of  France  and  the  Pyrenees ;  in  "  Loudon's 
Mag.  of  Nat.  History,"  in  1829,  "Notulse  Botanicae;"  in  1830, 
vanous  papers  appeared  from  his  pen,  on  the  Hya-hya,  or  milk- 
tree  of  J  amaica,  on  the  genera  Callitriclie  and  Elatincy  on  species 
of  Veronica^  etc.  During  the  years  1830-40,  he  was  conjoined 
with  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  in  publishing  the  "  Botany  of  Beechcr^s 
Voyage."  In  the  meantime,  numerous  papers  were  contributed 
by  him  to  the  Journals,  especially  those  conducted  by  Sir  W. 
Hooker.     With  the  same  eminent  botanist,  he  was  conjoined  in 
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publishing  "  Contributions  towards  the  Flora  of  South  America 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific;"  with  Wight,in  1833-34,in  describ- 
incr  the  "  Characters  of  some  new  or  little  known  Genera  of 
Plants;"  with  Nees  von  Esenbeck^in  1834^  "On  some  new  Genera 
of  Plants ;"  with  Wight  again,  in  1834,  in  preparing  the  "  Prodro- 
mus  Peninsula?  Indian  Orientalis,"  "  Contributions  to  the  Botany 
of  India,"  etc.     Dr  Arnott,  in  1831,  wrote  the  article  "  Botany" 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Encyclopasdia  Britannica,"  in  which 
he  expounded  the  principles  of  the  natural  arrangement.     In 
subsequent  years,  Dr  Amott's  industrious  pen  was  employed  in 
describing  new,  rare,  and  foreign  species  of  plants,  in  elucidating 
obscure  species,  and  similar  labours,  to  whicn  he  was  prompted 
by  his  devotion  to  science,  and  not  unfrequently  by  a  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  foreign  Societies, 
in  the  shape  of  a  communication  to  their  Transactions.     Refe- 
rence has  already  been  made  to  his  having  re-cast  the  materials 
of  "  Hooker's  British  Flora ;"  and  it  only  remains  to  be  noticed, 
that,  in  editing  that  standard  work,  he  has  conferred  a  benefit  on 
the  student  of  botany,  by  remorselessly  cutting  down  the  crop  of 
varieties  which  it  is  the  foible  of  a  certain  class  of  botanists  to 
force  into  the  rank  of  species.     The  same  zeal  for  rigid  specific 
definition  he  is  at  present  carrying  into  the  region  of  the  Diato- 
maceai,  to  the  examination  and  description  of  which  he  has  de- 
voted the  leisure  of  late  years  with  his  wonted  ardour  and  success, 
as  the  pages  of  the  "  Microscopical  Journal"  abundantly  testify. 
Dr  Arnott  possesses   a  magnificent  and  valuable  herbarium, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  yet  become  the  property  of  the  nation. 
We  must  pass  over  the  labours  of  many  other  earnest  workers 
in  the  botanic  field,  of  past  and  present  times,  to  mention,  in 
conclusion,  the  brightest  name  on  the  bead-roll  of  Scottish  bota- 
nists.    Robert  Brown,  who  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries  in 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  and  in  profound  and 
comprehensive  views  of  affinity  in  the  veeetable  kingdom,  was  a 
native  of  Montrose,  where  he  was  bom  m  1773.     He  studied 
medicine  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the  botanical  class 
taught  by  Dr  Rutherford.     In  1793,  he  took  the  diploma  of 
surgeon.     On  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  was 
selected  as  the  naturalist  to  accompany  the  expedition  under 
Flinders  for  the  survey  and  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Australia. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1805,  bringing  with  him  a  collection 
of  4000  species  of  plants.     The  results  of  his  Australian  re- 
searches were  given  to  the  world  partly  in  the  "Prodromus 
Floraj  Novae  Hollandiae,"  in  1810,  and  partly  in  the  Appendix 
to  Flinder's  Narrative,  in  1814.     In  his  Preface  to  the  "  Pro- 
dromus,"  he  mentions  that  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  employing  the  natural  method  of  classification,  as  the  only 
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way  of  avoiding  serious  error,  when  he  had  to  arrange  so  many 
new  genera  as  he  had  discovered  in  New  Holland.  This  production 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  British  work  in  Botany  in  which  a  natural 
system  of  classification  was  adopted ;  and  Brown's  early  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessity  of  such  a  method,  shows  how  far  he  was 
in  advance  of  the  botanists  of  the  time.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that,  till  the  days  of  Brown,  botany  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  a  scientific  foundation  ;  and  that,  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  and  the  study  of  the  development,  structure,  and 
functions  of  the  plants,  Brown  changed  the  face  of  botany. 
Humboldt  characterised  him  as  *^  Botanicorum  facile  princeps," 
and  the  consenting  Science  of  Europe  confirmed  his  right  to  the 
title.  Few  authors  of  distinction  have  published  so  little  as 
Brown,  but  his  writings  have  produced  a  permanent  influence  on 
the  science.  He  died  in  1858,  full  of  years  and  honours.  From 
this  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  botany  in  Scotland,  we  pass 
on  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  principles  evolved 
from  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science. 

What  is  a  plant?  To  those  who  have  not  examined  the 
subject,  it  may  seem  strange  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
in  defining  the  nature  of  a  vegetable,  or  in  distinguishing  it 
from  an  animal.  When,  however,  we  attempt  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  primary  conditions  and  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  no  problem  ni  the  science  of  nature  is  more 
obscure ;  and  the  difficulty  has  increased  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  living  organism.  Linnajus  distinguished  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature  by  the  following  concise  axiom : — "  Stones  grow ; 
vegetables  grow  and  live ;  animals  grow,  live,  and  feel."  The 
Father  of  Natural  History,  therefore,  regarded  "  feeling"  as  the 
property  distinguishing  animals  from  plants.  How  is  "  feeling" 
evinced  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  ?  By  their  shrinking 
from  the  touch,  or  when  brought  into  contact  with  external 
objects.  But  when  we  try  vegetables  as  well  as  animals  by  this 
rule,  we  find  many  plants  endowed  with  a  far  higher  degree  of 
susceptibility  to  external  impressions  than  is  evinced  by  some  of 
the  low^er  races  of  animals,  under  the  operation  of  tests  w  hich,  if 
applied  to  the  higher  races,  would  amount  to  torture.  The 
Sensitive  Plant  {Mimosa  piulica)  shrinks  and  droops  when  one 
of  its  leaflets  is  touched,  and  one  leaflet  contracts  after  another, 
till  the  entire  leaf  bends  down  and  collapses  upon  the  stem,  in 
sympathy  with  a  shock  which,  to  any  ordinary  Jinimal,  would 
be  all  but  imperceptible.  Contrast  this  susceptihiiity  with  the 
impassible  condition  of  a  body  whose  exact  place  in  the  scale  of 
organised  beings  was  long  doubtful,  but  which  is  now  generally 
recognised  by  naturalists  as  an  animal,  namely,  the  Sponge.  It 
begins  life  as  a  little  egg,  propelling  itself  through  the  water 
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by  a  multitude  of  minute  yibratile  hairs,  till,  choosing  a  suitable 
resting-place,  it  settles  down  into  the  vegetative  habit  of   its 

J»arent.  When  it  has  grown  up  into  the  form  in  which  it  is 
amiliar  to  us,  for  example,  as  the  sponge  of  commerce,  and  which 
is,  in  reality,  only  the  skeleton  of  the  animal,  its  vital  movements 
are  perceptible  in  its  alternately  imbibing  currents  of  water  by 
the  smaller  orifices  on  its  surface,  and  expelling  them  by  the 
larger,  while  the  streams  in  the  interior  of  these  passages  are 
constantly  lashed  by  myriads  of  ciliary  or  hair-like  bodies  acting 
in  concert,  and  giving  definite  direction  to  the  currents.  Yet 
this  remarkable  organism,  endowed  with  vital  powers  which 
appear  to  render  its  animal  nature  unquestionable,  has  never  been 
known  to  exhibit  the  slightest  indication  of  feeling  under  the 
rudest  treatment.  The  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting,  in  which 
Natural  Science  is  not  without  its  adepts,  has  been  exhausted 
in  vain  upon  the  imperturbable  sponge.  Lacerated  with  forceps, 
bored  with  hot  irons,  and  saturated  with  the  fiercest  acids  of  the 
chemist,  it  has  never  once  given  any  symptoms  of  suffering  or 
sensibility.  The  axiom  of  Linnaeus,  therefore,  leaves  no  place 
for  the  sponge ;  nor  is  the  property  of  "  feeling,"  or  irritability, 
in  the  lower  tribes  of  animals  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  lower  tribes  of  vegetables.  When  the  physiologist  failed  to 
draw  a  definite  line  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  chemist  undertook  the  task.  All  vegetable  tissues  contain 
cellulose  or  starch,  and  all  animal  tissues  were  believed  to  be 
destitute  of  starch ;  this  substance  was,  therefore,  held  to  be  the 
exclusive  product  of  the  plant.  But  starch  has  been  detected  in 
the  tissues  of  the  Ascidians,  a  class  of  the  Mollusca,  and  also  in 
the  tissues  of  other  animals;  so  the  attempt  of  the  chemist  to  redd 
the  marches  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  has 
not  been  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  physiologist.  External 
form  affords  no  sufficient  ground  of  difference.  The  earlier 
naturalists  were  misled  by  the  arborescent  appearances  of  zoo- 
phytes, and  at  first  deemed  them  plants,  because  of  their  dissimi- 
larity to  anv  animal  forms.  Even  when  their  true  animality 
was  established  by  Ellis,  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  there 
was  still  a  lingering  conviction  in  the  minds  of  naturalists  of 
their  relation  to  vegetables ;  and  in  their  name  of  zoophytes,  or 
plant  animals,  still  retained,  we  have  the  evidence  of  an  opinion 
which  long  prevailed,  that  these  beautiful  plant-like  structures, 
the  formations  of  polypes,  nestling  together  in  populous  commu- 
nities, organically  united,  were  equally  allied  to  the  two  kingdoms 
of  nature.  The  power  of  motion  is  also  insufficient  to  give  dis- 
tinctive characters ;  for  movements  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  heat  are  common  to  the  vegetable  tribes,  many  of  them  ex- 
hibiting during  darkness  that  folding  up  of  the  leaves  and  petals 
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ipvhich  Linnaeus  described  as  the  sleep  of  plants.  One  plant,  in 
particular,  known  in  our  collections  as  the  Moving-plant  of  India 
(Desmodium  guran8)y  is  remarkable  for  the  constant  jerking 
motions  of  its  leaves,  dependent,  although  not  exclusivelv,  upon 
the  action  of  light, — motions  more  alert  and  energetic  than  are 
observable  in  many  animals.  The  spores  of  some  sea-weeds  are 
equipped  with  vibrating  filaments,  by  which  they  swim  about  in 
the  water  like  the  young  of  Medusae. 

These  illustrations  may  serve  to  show  that  no  difference  of  a 
physical  or  chemical  description  can  be  established  between 
plants  and  animals,  in  that  low  part  of  the  organic  world  in 
which  the  two  great  divergent  branches  have  their  source.  Any 
attempt  to  separate  them,  must,  therefore,  be  arbitrary  and 
artificial.  Nor  has  the  failure  of  all  such  attempts  proved  un- 
productive, since  it  enables  us  to  obtain  from  this  point  of  view 
a  clearer  perception  of  the  fundamental  unity  prevailing 
throughout  organic  nature.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  sequence  with- 
out interruption  in  the  working  out  of  the  Divine  idea  of  crea- 
tion,— from  man,  spiritual  and  immortal,  in  whose  wonderful 
organisation  meet  and  culminate  the  structural  perfections  of  all 
the  animals,  down  to  the  primary  cell  in  which  vegetable  and 
animal  life  exhibits  its  simplest  form  of  development.  ^^  Animals 
and  plants,"  says  Professor  Owen,  "are  not  (ico  natural  divisions^ 
but  are  specialised  memhersy  of  one  and  the  same  great  group  of 
organised  beings."  The  most  profound  investigations  into  organic 
nature,  therefore,  seem  tending  towards  the  conclusion,  that 
plants  and  animals  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  less  to  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  than  to  dillerent  provinces  of  the  same  great 
kingdom.  Professor  Goodsir  claims  for  the  plant  a  participation 
in  the  instinctive  endowment  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 
The  startling  conjecture  of  this  eminent  physiologist  is  new  to 
science,  although  not  to  poetry.  "  We  are  quite  entitled  (said 
he  in  a  recent  lecture  on  Life  and  Organisation)  to  state  as  a  legi- 
timate hypothesis,  that  in  every  individual  plant  there  is  an 
indwelling  psyche,  more  simply  endowed  than  that  of  the  lowest 
animal;  specific  for  each  species  of  plant;  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  further  evolution ;  never  manifesting  itself  in  psychical 
acts  appreciable  to  us,  and  performing  only  the  lowest  functions 
of  the  animal  psyche,"  etc.  If  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  at 
length  enabled  us  to  discover  that  the  two  departments  of  ani- 
mated nature  admit  of  no  distinction  such  as  the  classifications 
of  science  would  establish,  we  may  be  warned  by  past  experience 
that  the  further  we  extend  our  investigations  into  the  realms  of 
life,  we  shall  only  come  into  contact  with  deeper  mysteries  of 
life — the  more  we  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  known,  it  will  only 
touch  at  so  many  more  points  the  vast  surrounding  atmosphere 
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of  the  unknown — until,  in  a  In'gher  state  of  existence,  we  cease 
to  see  as  ^^  through  a  glass  darkly."  We  shall  thus,  in  the 
reverent  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  anticipate  that  limit  to  our 
inquiries  into  the  works  of  nature,  by  which  we  shall  be  con- 
stantly reminded,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  that  ^^  knowledge  is 
but  an  exchange  of  ignorance,  for  that  which  is  another  kind  of 
ignorance." 

Vegetable  life  has  its  simplest  manifestation  in  the  plant-cell. 
This  minute  vesicle  is  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  structure.  A 
single  cell  is  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  vegetable 
life.  Through  its  thin  enveloping  membrane  of  cellulose,  it 
absorbs  nutriment,  and  by  an  inherent  plastic  power  forms  new 
cells,  and  thus  becomes  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  Yeast 
plant  {Torula)  is  a  familiar  instance  of  the  rapid  reproduction  of 
a  unicellular  plant.  Another  vegetable,  consisting  of  a  single 
cell,  is  the  Red-snow  plant  of  the  Arctic  regions  {Protococcus 
nivalis),  where  it  extends  over  the  surface  of  large  tracts  of 
snow-clad  territory  in  a  single  night.  But  the  most  interesting 
order  of  one-celled  plants  Has  been  revealed  to  us  of  late  years 
by  the  microscope,  namely,  the  Diatomacern,  The  tender  cell 
of  the  diatom  is  invested  with  a  crystalline  covering  of  two 
shells  or  valves  of  silex.  Kemains  of  these  plants  are  inde- 
structible by  the  ordinary  agents  of  decomposition  ;  and  in  the 
process  of  purifying  them  from  earthy  matter  for  the  microscope, 
they  are  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  crucible  and  the  energy  of 
the  most  powerful  acids.  They  are  found  alike  in  clear  and 
turbid  waters,  in  every  zone  of  the  earth ;  in  fluids  charged  with 
acids  and  salts ;  in  the  tissues  of  plants  and  animals ;  in  the 
mud  of  rivers;  in  stagnant  pools;  in  the  sediment  of  rain- 
troughs  ;  and  sometimes  in  the  vapour  and  dust  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Darwin  discovered  that  a  cloud  of  dust  driftinjj  through 
the  air  from  the  continent  of  America  to  that  of  Africa,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  rigging  of  the  ship  in  which  he  was 
a  voyager,  consisted  of  the  shelly  coverings  of  diatoms.  Ehren- 
berg,  who  first  studied  diatoms  under  the  idea  of  their  being 
animals,  found  that  the  yellow  dust  which  falls  like  rain  on  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  occasionally 
drifts  even  to  Italy  ana  Central  Europe,  consists  of  myriads  of 
silicious-shelled  microscopic  plants.  Many  of  these  minute 
forms  are  believed  by  Humboldt  to  float  for  years  in  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  until  they  are  brought  down  to  the 
earth  by  vertical  currents.  The  naturalists  of  the  Antarctic 
Expedition  constantly  found  these  unicellular  plants  adhering 
to  the  lead,  after  sounding  depths  in  the  ocean  which  would 
have  engulphed  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Andes.  In  the  same 
regions  they  were  found  coating  the  barriers  of  eternal  ice ;  and 
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floating  masses  of  ice,  whea  dissolved,  yielded  them  in  millions. 
Dr  Hooker  foand  them  discolooring  the  seas  of  the  South  Pole, 
and  he  also  observed  them  in  the  lava  of  the  volcanic  mountain 
Victoria.  Tracts  of  country  recovered  from  the  sea  contain 
deposits  of  these  flinty-coated  plants.  The  peat-mosses  of  our 
own  country  have  furnished  many  species.  In  a  deposit  of  this 
nature  in  the  island  of  Mull,  the  late  Dr  Gregory  detected  150 
distinct  species.  Diatoms  are  found  in  the  fossil  as  well  as  the 
recent  state.  The  Berg-mehl  or  Mountain-meal  of  Sweden, 
where  it  is  sometimes  used  as  food,  is  composed  of  fossil  diatoms. 
The  flinty  valves  of  these  plants  assume  many  forms  of  exquisite 
beauty,  to  which  the  pencil  cannot  do  justice,  and  which  must 
be  viewed  under  the  microscope  to  be  appreciated.  In  their 
living  condition  they  exhibit  various  degrees  of  motion,  some 
jerking  themselves  forward  in  one  direction,  and  returning  upon 
the  same  path  afler  a  perceptible  pause ;  others,  growing  fixed 
by  one  extremity,  oscillating  throughout  their  entire  length. 
They  multiply  with  rapidity  by  the  division  of  cells.  Ehrenberg 
lias  ascertained  that  such  is  the  prodigious  power  of  development^ 
or  capability  of  division,  of  a  species  of  Gallionellaj  that  in  the 
space  of  four  days  a  plant  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  can  form 
two  cubic  feet  of  solid  polishing  slate,  yet  a  thousand  such 
diatoms  would  be  annihilated  by  tlie  pressure  of  a  finger. 

Passing  from  the  plant  of  one  cell,  we  come  to  those  in  which 
vitality  is  maintained  through  the  agency  of  many  united  cells. 
Of  this  tribe,  one  of  the  most  productive  and  universally  diffused, 
is  the  numerous  family  of  the  Fungi,  or  mushrooms  and  moulds, 
pre-eminently  distinguislied  amongst  the  scavengers  of  natui*e, 
to  whose  active  services  in  arresting  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter,  and  turning  it  back  into  the  stream  of  life,  we  are  in- 
debted in  no  small  degree  for  the  salubrity  of  our  atmosphere. 
This  consideration  may  help  to  reconcile  us  to  the  untimely  and 
unceremonious  visits  of  these  invisible  police  of  nature,  who  only 
make  their  presence  perceptible  by  multiplying  in  myriads. 
One  species  settles  down  upon  the  preserved  fruits  of  the  domestic 
economist;  one  makes  our  bread  mouldy;  another  enters  the 
bake-house,  and  all  the  bread  becomes  '^  ropy;"  another  assails 
the  brewery,  and  the  beer  becomes  "  mothery."  The  corn-plant 
is  blighted  by  one  species;  another  riots  upon  our  fruits;  a  third 
insidiously  difiuses  dry-rot  through  houses  and  ships.  One  in- 
sinuates itself  into  the  carefully  tended  herbarium  of  the  botanist; 
another  affects  the  marble  chips  and  debris  of  the  sculptor^s 
studio.  The  Racodium  CellarCj  delighting  to  wrap  its  thick  woolly- 
like folds  round  the  wine-casks  of  the  bonded  store,  formed 
the  blackened  fungus  that  festoons  the  subterranean  wine-vaults 
at  the  London  docks.    Not  unfrequently  living  animals  become 
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the  prey  of  fungi.  One  destroys  the  silk-worm,  producing  the 
disease  called  Muscadine.  The  grape-disease,  Oidium,  is  also 
caused  by  a  fungus.  The  vinegar-plant,  a  product  of  domestic 
culture,  is  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of  a  fungus  in  a  particular 
condition.  The  caterpillar  of  a  New  Zealand  moth  (Ilepialus 
virescens)^  is  doomed  to  carry  about  a  parasitic  fungus  {Sphccria 
RoheHsii)  longer  than  itself.  The  rate  at  which  cells  are  pro- 
duced in  some  fungi,  such  as  the  puff-balls,  has  been  estimated 
at  60,000  in  a  minute.  The  accumulated  force  of  this  rapid 
development  is  not  less  surprising  than  its  number.  The  paving- 
stones  of  the  streets  of  Basingstoke  were  rendered  so  uneven 
some  years  ago  by  an  undergrowth  of  fungi,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  repave  the  town. 

When  Oken  detected  the  correspondence  between  the  bones 
of  the  skull  of  a  deer  and  those  of  the  spinal  column,  he  was 
applying  to  the  animal  structure  the  principle  which,  some  years 
before,  had  been  detected  in  the  plant  by  Goiithe  the  poet.  By 
an  independent  process  of  reasoning,  founded  less  on  his  know- 
ledge ot  the  vegetable  organism  than  on  his  general  views  of  the 
system  of  nature,  Goethe  was  led  to  the  conviction,  that  all  the 
organs  of  a  plant  are  constructed  upon  the  type  of  the  leaf,  and 
therefore,  that  the  plant  consists  essentially  of  leaves  and  a  stem. 
This  view  of  the  morphology  of  the  plant  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted by  botanists,  and  its  truth  has  been  confirmed  by  many 
observations.  In  the  plant,  the  correspondences  are  between 
the  leaves  and  the  parts  of  the  flower,  both  of  which  are  con- 
structed on  the  same  type,  but  have  different  functions  assigned 
to  them.  To  the  leaves  are  allotted  the  functions  of  nutrition 
and  assimilation, — the  special  purpose  of  the  flower  is  the  pro- 
fluction  of  the  seed.  However  modified  in  form  and  colour,  the 
leaf  is  considered  to  be  the  type  of  all  the  parts.  The  normal 
condition  of  many  plants  affords  illustrations  of  the  harmony  ex- 
isting between  the  leaves  and  the  parts  of  the  flower;  and  not 
less  instructive  confirmations  of  the  doctrine  occur  in  the  case  of 
double  flowers,  and  other  monstrous  conditions. 

It  is  through  the  invisible  stomata  of  the  leaf-organ  that  the 
vegetable  breathes.  In  its  system  of  vessels  the  sap  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  air  and  light,  whereby  it  is  elaborated  and  pre- 
pared for  the  formation  of  the  different  vegetable  secretions. 
Leaves  are  at  once  lungs  and  laboratory  to  the  plant.  A  primary 
condition  of  their  healthy  development  and  action,  is  the  deposi- 
tion in  their  tissues  of  the  green  colouring  matter,  named  chloro- 
phyll, depending  on  the  influence  of  light,  and  especially  of  its 
yellow  and  most  powerfully  illuminating  rays.  The  vernal  green 
of  the  foliage  of  woods  and  fields,  so  grateful  to  the  eye,  is  one 
of  the  first  necessities  of  plant  life ;  and  when  it  gives  place  to 
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the  variegated  tints  of  autumn,  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
juices,  the  vegetable  organism  has  fulfilled,  for  the  season,  the 
])urpose  of  all  its  complex  processes,  bj  the  production  and 
maturation  of  the  seed. 

The  fioral  organs  are  constructed  on  the  type  of  the  leaf, 
although  destined  to  perform  a  separate  function  ;  but,  so  far  as 
science  can  discover,  a  similar  reason  cannot  be  assigned  for  the 
exquisite  diversity  of  colouring  distributed  over  those  parts  of 
the  plant.  Apart  from  the  deposition  of  chlorophyll,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  end  of  the  vegetable  economy  depends  either 
upon  colour  or  form,  or  that  the  essential  purposes  of  the  plant 
might  not  equally  have  been  attained  if  the  flowers  had  all  been 
of  one  colour,  and  the  leaves  all  of  the  same  shape.  But  there 
was  even  useful  purpose  to  be  served  in  pencilling  the  flower 
with  its  graceful  tints,  and  impressing  the  leaves  with  a  boundless 
variety  of  form.  Man's  tastes  for  the  beautiful  are  in  a  tliousand 
ways  gratified,  and  the  Creator's  glory  is  manifested. 

"  Not  a  flower 
Bnt  shows  some  toach,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 
Of  His  unrivalled  pencil." 

We  turn  to  another  phase  of  the  life  of  the  plant.  All  the 
departments  of  nature  are  bound  together  by  mutual  depen- 
dencies. Earth,  air,  and  water  are  subservient  to  the  use  of  the 
plant.  The  vegetable  prepares  food  for  the  animal.  Whence 
does  the  vegetable  derive  its  food,  and  the  materials  of  its  growth  f 
We  have  noticed  the  plant  as  consisting  of  a  single  cell.  Before 
inquiring  where  that  cell  derived  the  cellulose  or  starchy  matter 
with  which  its  thin  walls  are  built  u|),  let  us  glance  again  at  an 
aggregation  of  cells,  and  cells  formed  into  vessels,  in  such  a 
gigantic  vegetable  structure  as  one  of  the  now  celebrated  Big- 
trees  of  California.  This  solitary  group  of  huge  coniferous  trees 
(placed  botanically  between  the  pine  and  the  juniper)  was  dis- 
covered in  1850,  by  some  hunters  pushing  their  way  through  a 
hitherto  unexplored  forest  in  the  Calaveras  County,  about  240 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  trees  were  afterwards  seen  by  the 
botanical  collectors  of  the  Loddiges  of  London  ;  but  these  persons 
hesitated  to  make  known  the  dimensions  of  their  growth,  lest 
they  should  incur  the  charge  of  practising  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  public  of  this  country,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  their 
measurement  was  accurately  stated.  In  the  meantime,  British 
botanists,  by  right  of  priority  of  description,  if  not  of  discovery, 
gave  these  monarchs  of  the  forest  tne  name  of  Wellingtonia 
gigantea ;  which  the  botanists  of  America  afterwards  made  fruit- 
less attempts  to  convert  into  Washingtonia,  However,  the  trees 
belong  to  the  Americans,  who  have  scandalously  abused  their 
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trust.     Three  years  ago,  one  of  the  largest  remaining  trees  was 
hewn  down,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  show  of  its  stump, 
measuring  96  feet  in  circumference.     Its  surface  is  smooth,  and 
affords  ample  space  for  thirty-two  persons  to  dance.     Theatrical 
performances  were  given  upon  it  in  1855.     It  is  related  that 
five  men  were  employed  in  sawing  and  boring  the  trunk,  and 
that  the  aid  of  wedges  and  a  battering-ram  was  required  before 
the  desecration  could  be  completed.     ^^  But  even  then  (says  the 
account)  the  immense  mass  resisted  all  efforts  to  overthrow  it, 
until  in  the  dead  of  a  tempestuous  night  it  began  to  groan  and 
sway  in  the  storm  like  an  expiring  giant,  and  it  succumbed  at 
last  to  the  elements,  which  could  alone  complete  from  above 
what  the  human  ants  had  commenced  below."     Its  fall  was  like 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.     As  it  lay  on  the  ground,  it  measured 
302  feet.    The  loftiest  of  the  grove  is  now  known  as  the  "  Mother 
of  the  Forest,"  and  is  90  feet  in  circumference,  and  rises  327 
feet,  straight  and  finely  proportioned,  being  at  this  moment  the 
largest  tree  in  the  world.    The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been  stripped 
for  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing abroad,  and,  after  struggling  to  maintain  its  vitality,  notwith- 
standing this  outrage,  the  "  Alother  of  the  Forest"  last  year 
began  to  give  symptoms  of  exhaustion  and  decay.     The  largest 
tree  of  the  group,  known  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Forest,"  has 
long  since  bowed  his  head  in  the  dust,  where  the  stupendous 
ruin  measures  112  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  42  feet 
in  circumference  at  a  distance  of  300  feet  from  the  roots.     The 
upper  portion  is  decayed,  but   the  entire  height  of  the  tree 
is  estimated  at  450  feet ;  being  90  feet  higher  than  the  cross  of 
St  Paul's  in  London,  238  above  the  top  of  London  Monument, 
and  only  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.     It  is 
some  consolation  for  these  outrages  upon  the  patricians  of  the 
Califomian  forest,  to  know  that  tne  WelUngtonia  will  not  be  lost. 
Already  it  has  become  acclimated  in  England  and  Scotland, 
where  its  growth,  at  first  recorded  in  incnes,  is  now  annually 
reported  in  feet.     And  long  afler  the  monumental  bronzes  of  the 
creatDuke  shall  have  disappeared  from  our  cities,  future  genera- 
tions of  our  countrymen  may  yet  see,  in  the  woods  of  a  remote 
age,  the  greatest  trees  in  the  world  lending  their  evergreen 
branches  to — 

"  The  wreath  that  encircles  our  Wellington's  name." 

This  tree  sprang  from  a  seed  smaller  than  a  grain  of  wheat, 
and  acquired  its  unrivalled  bulk  by  cell  development.  The 
minute  cells  became  strengthened  by  internal  deposits,  and  then 
compacted  into  fibres  of  woody  tissue,  marked  in  this  instance 
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with  the  peculiar  rows  of  dots  by  which  the  wood  of  coniferous 
trees  is  distinguished  under  the  microscope. 

One  view  more  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life.  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
plant  has  not  merely  tne  power  of  withdrawing  materials  from 
the  unorganised  world  for  its  sustenance  and  growth,  but  that  it 
can  also  act  upon  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  so  as  to  convert 
them  into  vital  forces;  and  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  living 
structure,  while  it  gives  back  solid  and  gaseous  matters  to  the  soil 
and  air,  also  restores  those  subtle  agents  to  the  universe.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  when  we  burn  in  our  fires  and  gas-lights 
the  coal  which  was  treasured  up  for  the  use  of  man  by  the  luxu- 
riant flora  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  we  not  only  restore  to 
the  atmosphere  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  which  it  must  then 
have  contained,  to  be  re-converted  into  plant  structui*es,  but  we 
reproduce  the  light  and  heat  which  were  at  that  period  expended 
in  the  operations  of  vegetable  growth.  "  Wood-fires,"  says  Pro- 
fessor \V.  Thomson,  "  give  us  heat  and  light  which  have  been 
got  from  the  sun  a  few  years  ago.  Our  coal-fires  and  gas-lamps 
bring  out,  for  our  present  comfort,  heat  and  light  of  the  primeval 
sun  which  have  lain  dormant,  as  potential  energy,  beneath  seas 
and  mountains  for  countless  ages."  This  view  of  the  economy 
of  nature,  first  brought  out  by  the  late  George  Stevenson,  is 
well  fitted  to  excite  our  wonder,  and  to  suggest  to  us  thoughts  of 
the  grandeur  of  that  plan  according  to  which  the  world  is  upheld 
and  governed.  And,  looking  back  on  the  topics  lightly  touched 
upon  in  this  article,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  advancing  science 
is  shedding  new  light  upon,  and  investing  with  ever-deepening 
meaning,  the  often  quoted  exhortation  of  the  Great  Creator  Him- 
self—" Consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow  " 
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Despite  follies  and  crimes,  a  peculiar  fascination  has  ever  at- 
tached to  the  house  of  Stuart.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  charms 
of  Queen  Mary  had  been  i)erpctuated  in  her  descendants.  To 
this  day  our  national  poetry  laments  their  misfortunes  or  antici- 
pates their  triumphs,  and,  while  every  sober-minded  man  thinks 
as  a  "Hanoverian,"  we  are  all  content  to  dream  as  "Jacobites." 
We  care  not  at  present  to  discuss  either  the  »rrounds  of  these 
sentiments,  or  their  strict  propriety ;  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that 
portraying  the  Queen  of  Bohemia — the  ancestress  of  our  present 
monarch — we  are  face  to  face  with  at  least  one  Stuart,  whose 
title  as  "  Queen  of  Hearts"  can  be  vindicated  a^^ainst  eveiy  ob- 
jector. Not  a  fanciful  but  a  real  designation  hers,  given  by  the 
noble  British  volunteers  during  that  hard  ride  from  Prague, 
when  her  churlish  father  had  refused  even  a  shadowy  name  to 
one  who  had  lost  all  else  beside  ;  and  since  ratified  both  by  her 
cotemporaries  and  by  history.  How  for  a  long  time  her  name  was 
the  common  watchword  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  how  swords 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  in  her  cause,  how  the  most  cautious 
grew  enthusiastic,  and  the  most  undecided  energetic, — how  her 
own  and  the  rights  of  her  family  became  the  central  question  of 
European  politics, — will  appear  in  the  sequel.  But  other  and 
higher  than  merely  political  considerations  were  connected  with 
her  fate.  In  some  measure,  she  may  indeed  be  also  regarded  as 
representing  the  interests  of  entire  continental  Protestantism;  and 
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in  that  Thirty  Years'  War,  on  the  issue  of  which  the  continu- 
ance of  the  new  church  seemed  to  depend,  Elisabeth  Stuart  forms 
throughout  the  central  figure.  Lastly,  during  the  forty  years  of 
her  weary  exile,  continued  energy  which  sufterings  never  para- 
lysed, and  deepening  meekness,  gentleness,  and  faith  which 
energetic  action  never  put  into  the  background,  proved  to  friend 
and  foe  that  this  woman  was  always  a  princess,  and  that  this 
princess  always  remained  and  felt  as  a  woman. 

From  materials  such  as  these,  to  construct  a  history  might 
appear  no  difficult  task,  especially  considering  the  immense 
literatm*e  which  German  and  British  industry  has  accumulated 
in  connection  with  the  subject.  Not  a  state-paper,  letter,  con- 
troversial tract,  or  secret  negotiation,  but  will  be  found  in  the 
folios  of  Londorp  or  KhevenhlUer,  or  has  since  yielded  its  contents 
to  the  patient  analysis  of  Aretiii^  Wo//*,  Mullevy  and  Mrs  Green; 
nay,  of  late,  all  the  archives  of  Vienna  have  again  been  thrown 
open  to  F,  v,  Huter,  whose  neophyte  zeal  has  undertaken  the 
double  task  of  defending  Jesuit  religion  and  Hapsburg  policy. 
These  vast  chronicles  have  been  condensed  by  numerous  writers 
with  more  or  less  artistic  skill  and  party-bias.  Unfortunately, 
however,  while  each,  according  to  the  ability  or  diligence  in  him, 
has  faithfully  copied  details,  none  has  succeeded  in  drawing  a  por- 
trait. Facts  and  chapters  have  followed  each  other  with  unerring 
regularity,  but  the  story  wants  unity,  light,  and  life.  "  They  have 
peen  the  trees,  but  missed  the  wood;"  and  the  character  both  of 
Elisabeth  and  of  her  time  remains  yet  to  be  studied.  The  last  or 
anecdotal  attempt  at  reading  this  period,  made  by  Miss  Strick- 
land, need  scarcely  be  noticed  at  great  length,  as  it  cannot  be 
ranked  with  the  serious  contributions  to  our  history.  "Smartness" 
in  historical  composition  is  the  latest  but  the  least  promising  de- 
velopment in  literature.  Considering  Miss  Strickland's  party- 
bias,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
faculty  of  discerning  the  "  signs  of  a  time; "  but  the  most  mode- 
rate historical  information  might  at  least  have  prevented  the 
ludicrous  blunders  which  crowd  her  volume,  from  the  vignette  on 
the  title-page  to  the  end  of  the  story.  The  MS.  authorities  to  which 
our  authoress  so  frequently  refers,  having  been  already  sufficiently 
explored  by  Mrs  Green,  we  would  advise  her,  in  future  editions, 
to  bestow  her  attention  on  the  less  recondite  but  more  useful 
subjects  of  Chronology  and  Geography.  In  that  case  she  may, 
indeed,  continue  with  lady-like  negligence  to  throw  about  charges 
against  persons  and  parties  whom  she  understands  not,  and  of 
whom  she  knows  next  to  nothing,  but  she  will  at  least  avoid  the 
smile  raised  by  introducing  the  sect  of  the  Taborites  more  than 
150  years  after  it  had  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  or  by  declaring 
that  the  road  from  the  Upper  Palatinate  (which  lay  along  the 
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western  boundary  of  Bohemia)  to  Prafiiie  led  through  Moravia 
and  Silesia  1  Thus  much,  then,  for  a  volume  in  which  the  great- 
est assurance  and  the  happiest  ignorance  arc  lovingly  united  in 
a  "  pictorial  style ;"  thus  much  also  for  the  literature  of  the 
subject  generally.  And  now,  with  such  help  as  we  can  get 
from  any  or  all  these  sources,  do  we  address  ourselves  to  tlie 
history  of  the  first  and  only  "  Protestant  Queen  of  Bohemia." 

For  many  a  year  had  not  more  genuine  national  joy  vibrated 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  island  than  on  merrj'  St 
Valentine,  a.d.  1613.  Whitehall  chapel  was  gaily  decorated 
for  a  bridal  ceremony  :  outside,  the  streets  thronged  with  joyous, 
eager  multitudes ;  inside,  a  royal  procession,  and  by  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  a  very  youthful  couple,  over  which  prelates  are  invok- 
ing the  blessing  of  Heaven  and  the  blessing  of  peoples.  Although 
neither  Elisabeth  Stuart  nor  her  youthful  husband.  Elector 
Frederic  of  the  Palatinate,  had  completed  their  17th  year,  their 
names  were  already  the  watchword  of  two  great  parties.  In  a 
court  whose  religious  principles  were  sufficiently  loose,  Elisabeth 
was  looked  upon  as  the  representative  and  the  hope  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  Without  questioning  either  the  zeal  or  theological 
acumen  of  James,  the  moral  instinct  of  a  nation  awakening  into 
deep  religious  earnestness,  shrunk  from  the  trifling  pedant,  as  if  it 
felt  that  his  ^^lararium"  was  only  large  enough  to  hold  one  statue 
in  life-size — that  of  himself.  His  consort,  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  a 
Papist,  and  as  such  had  but  lately  communicated  in  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Alonzo  de  velasco. 
Prince  Henry  of  Wales,  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  trained  a 
staunch  Protestant,  had  a  few  months  ago  been  snatched  by  the 
hand  of  death ;  and  the  slender  health  of  Charles,  the  only  re- 
manent member  of  the  royal  family,  seemed  not  likely  to  interpose 
a  lasting  barrier  between  the  Princess  Elisabeth  and  the  throne 
of  Britain.  All  the  more  needful,  then,  that  she  should  be  saved 
from  court  intrigues  and  Popish  machinations,  and  bestowed  on 
one  every  way  so  worthy  her  hand  as  Frederic,  the  leading  and 
traditional  representative  of  continental  Protestantism.  Besides, 
this  union  between  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Germany,  whose 
House  had  long  headed  the  resistance  to  Papist  aggressions  and 
Hapsburg  encroachments,  with  the  daughter  of  the  most  puissant 
Protestant  king,  whose  resources  even  at  that  time  might  have 
been  almost  unlimited,  promised  to  complete  the  great  anti- 
Papal  federation  so  long  planned  and  essayed.  In  truth,  this 
marriage  wag  the  most — if  not  the  only — popular  act  of  James' 
reign.  All  Germany  regarded  it  as  a  significant  fact;  all  Britain, 
save  Popish  abettors  and  conspirators,  rej(nced  in  it  as  a  great 
national  event,  as  a  political  triumph,  and  even  a  religious 
achievement. 
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Two  very  young  people  these,  on  whom  to  devolve  such  work, 
duties,  and  cares;  whose  training  had  indeed  supplied  all  that 
artificial  means  could, — mostly  in  eliciting  what  already  existed, 
— but  whose  native  strength  must,  each  of  its  own  kind,  be  al- 
most gigantic  to  carry  this  burden.  Providence  has  destined 
the  few  for  commanding,  the  many  for  obeying ;  and  accordingly, 
among  the  multitudes  who,  as  circumstances  indicate,  become 
respectable  councillors,  instructors,  oflScers,  officials,  or  pedlars, 
they  are  exceptions  whose  keen  glance  can  penetrate  beyond  that 
of  the  commonality,  whose  secretpurpose  can  steadily  follow  itsown 
object,  or  whose  strong  hand  can  manfully  grasp  and  firmly  re- 
tain its  hold.  However  this  may  be,  the  early  years  of  the  royal 
children  had  passed  pleasantly  and  usefully.  Born  at  Falkland 
Palace  19th  August  159(),  Elisabeth  had  been  baptized  in  Holy- 
rood  Abbey  on  the  28th  November;  Ambassador  Bowes,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  Queen  of  England,  carried  the  infant  to  the 
font.  Her  first  seven  years  were  spent  chiefly  at  Linlithgow 
and  Dunfermline,  under  the  charge  of  Ladies  Livingstone  and 
Ochiltree.  Early  in  1603,  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  to  which  country  his  consort  and  family  soon  followed 
him.  Our  countrymen  never  again  saw  her,  whom  afterwards, 
by  a  special  envoy,  they  claimed  as  the  "  eldest  daughter  of 
Scotland," — in  whose  cause  so  much  of  our  best  blood  was  shed, 
and  for  whose  deliverance  and  success  rose  so  many  and  so 
earnest  prayers.  In  October  1603,  the  education  of  the  princess 
was  confided  to  Lord  and  Lady  Harrington.  The  affectionate 
child,  to  whom  parting  from  Lady  Ochiltree  had  been  so  great 
a  calamity,  found  in  Combe  Abbey,  the  residence  of  the  Harring- 
tons, others  to  love;  and  the  friendships  formed  in  the  home  of 
her  chilflhood  continued  through  life.  Between  the  princess  and 
her  brother  Henry,  to  whom  she  clung  with  passionate  attach- 
ment, tender,  we  had  almost  said  romantic,  letters  passed.  No- 
thing broke  the  quiet  of  her  retreat  except  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
the  design  of  the  conspirators  being  to  elevate  the  princess  to  the 
throne  of  England.  As  all  other  parts  of  the  plot,  so  the  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  her  person,  failed  through  the  vigilance  of 
her  guardians.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  youthful  Frederic 
penned  his  first  epistle  to  his  future  father-in-law.  Matrimonial 
projects  were  at  at  all  times  a  favourite  pursuit  with  "the  wisest 
of  fools."  Accordingly,  before  Elisabeth  was  more  than  seven 
years  old,  he  had  planned  a  double  alliance  with  France  to  which 
the  poor  child  was  made  privy.  This  was  in  due  time  followed 
by  numberless  other  suits ;  among  them,  notably  one  with  the 
widowed  and  intensely  Popish  monarch  of  Spain,  strongly 
supported  by  Anno  and  the  Papist  party,  and  which  the  King 
contemplated  with  more  zest  than  accords  with  his  Protestant 
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zeal.  Had  the  temper  of  the  peo|)le  or  the  character  of  Elisa- 
beth brooked  it,  James  might  not  liave  found  it  very  difficult  to 
assuage  his  own  scruples.  The  proposal  of  the  youthful  Gustavus 
Adolphus — the  only  suitor  worthy  her  hand — was  put  aside  from 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  Among  all 
the  other  applicants,  the  Elector  Palsgrave  seemed  the  most  [)ro- 
mising;  and  him,  accordingly,  James  chose.  Even  Queen  Anne, 
who  at  first  had  given  the  match  a  more  than  ])assive  resistance,  at 
last  relaxed  so  far  as  to  honour  the  wedding  with  her  presence. 
The  beautiful  and  fertile  domains  of  the  Counts  Palatine, 

Sresently  forming  part  chiefly  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  were 
ivided  into  the  Rlienish  or  Lower,  and  the  Bavarian  or  Upper 
Palatinate,  which  bordered  on  Bohemia.  The  residence  of  the 
Elector  was  fixed  in  romantic  Heidelberg,  at  that  time  a  populous 
and  prosperous  city.  Passing  through  narrow  streets,  and  across 
the  market-place,  a  stranger  would  find  himself  at  the  entrance 
to  a  castle,  of  which  each  jwrtion  had  its  own  romantic  story. 
Successive  Electors  had  added  to  its  vast  dimensions,  till  its  size 
exceeded  that  of  any  British  palace.  From  the  windows  the  eye 
roamed  over  a  smiling  landscape  of  gai'dens  and  vineyards,  of 
river  and  dale.  The  subjects  of  the  Palatinate  were  an  eminently 
peaceful  and  loyal  race.  Blessed  with  a  succession  of  good 
sovereigns,  they  had  been  allowed  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences  to  a  greater  extent  than  perhaps  any  of  their  German 
compatriots.  Miss  Strickland  is  entirely  mistaken  in  asserting 
that  "  the  Khenish  princes  had  been  foremost  in  Luther  s  Ke- 
formation,  and  in  the  first  religious  war  of  Gennany  (can  Miss 
S.  say  which?)  the  whole  Palatinate  had  been  Lutheran,  the 
people  following  the  religion  of  the  temporal  ruler,  just  as  sheep 
are  driven  by  the  shepherd's  dog."  It  happens  that  in  this  case 
the  people  were  Lutherans  before  their  princes  left  the  old 
Church,  and  that  the  jirst  Protestant  Palsgrave — Frederic  HI. 
{ob.  1570) — whose  singular  piety  and  earnestness,  at  a  period 
when  such  qualities  were  rare,  were  owned  by  friend  and  foe, 
was  not  Lutlieran,  but  intensely  Calvinistic}  Louis  VI.,  the  son 
of  Frederic,  adopted  Lutheranism  ;  but  with  his  successor, 
Frederic  IV.,  Calvinism  became  again  the  religion  of  the  State, — 
the  creed  of  Luther  remaining,  however,  dominant  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  Frederic  IV.  was,  on  the  whole,  a  i^ood  monarch, 
and  his  reign  prosperous  for  his  countrj'.  Without  the  deej) 
principle  of  his  sire,  or  the  broad  politit-al  sympathies  which  had 
induced  him  to  give  aid  to  the  French  Huguenots,  in  an  age  of 
braggnrds,  sots,  and  bigots,  he  at  least  "  saw  and  approved  what 
was  more  excellent."     Under  his  rule  Mannheim  rose,  and  the 
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preat  Protestant  Union,  which  afterwards  deserted  his  son,  was 
formed.  But  alas  I  the  good  old  German  manners  had  sadly 
given  way  to  finical  luxuriousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  un- 
bounded coarseness  on  the  other.^  In  olden  days  a  Palatine 
Regent  would  spend  his  evening  over  a  convivial  cup  in  the  house 
of  the  pastor  or  the  apothecary,  or  of  some  favourite  official.  The 
plate  of  the  richest  noble  in  the  land  would  consist  of  a  tankard, 
some  cups,  a  couple  of  salts,  and  a  score  or  so  of  spoons ;  his 
wardrobe,  of  a  few  silken  or  velvet  doublets  and  hose ;  his  fur- 
niture, of  himbering  bedstead,  oaken  chairs  and  tables.  How 
different  now  I — costly  tapestry,  three  or  four  scores  of  suits,  and 
jeweller)-  of  which  the  talc  would  cover  we  know  not  how 
many  folio  pages,  are  deemed  necessary  part  of  a  nobleman's 
equipment.  And  though  the  refined  court  of  Heidelberg  was 
far  from  indulmng  in  the  drunken  orgies  which  disgraced  the 
household  of  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  candid  entry  of  having 
"  been  drunk,"  recurs  in  the  Elector's  diary  more  frequently  than 
seems  consistent  with  the  juxta-notation  of  religious  duties.  But 
so  far  as  the  education  of  the  electoral  children  were  concerned, 
these  failings  of  Frederic  were  amply  compensated  by  the  wis- 
dom and  virtues  of  his  spouse,  Louisa  Juliana,  whose  highest 
praise  (despite  Miss  Strickland's  sneers)  it  is,  that  she  proved  not 
unworthy  her  heroic  father,  William  of  Orange,  and  her  noble 
mother,  Charlotte  de  Montpcnsier.  With  singular  prudence, 
the  electoral  couple  had  committed  the  training  of  their  eldest 
son  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  who  had  wedded  the  sister  of 
Juliana.  Far  from  the  flatterers  of  Heidelberg,  at  the  small 
court  of  Sedan,  Bouillon  taught  young  Frederic  V.  eveiy  knightly 
accomplishment,  and,  better  still,  imbued  him  with  deep  and  un- 
affected attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  The  death  of 
Frederic  IV.  (1(510)  left  these  arrangements  undisturbed.  In 
1612  the  Prince  was  still  in  Sedan, — the  following  year  he  stood 
in  Whitehall  chapel  by  the  side  of  Elisabeth  Stuart. 

The  marriage-rejoicings  in  England  had  been  brought  to  a 
somewhat  abrupt  tennination.  Both  parties  had  disbursed  more 
money  than  they  could  well  afford.  Besides  a  dower  of  L.40,00(), 
and  an  annual  pension  of  L.4000,  James  had  expended  uj)war(ls 
of  L.53,000.  The  young  Palatine  had  been  equally  lavish  with 
his  means,  and  even  more  so  with  his  promises,  agreeing  to  every 
absurd  claim, — among  the  rest,  to  that  of  giving  his  wife  the  pre- 
cedence over  himself.  But  as  yet  every  augury  seemed  favour- 
able. The  festivities  which  had  greeted  the  young  couple  in 
Britain  were  renewed  on  a  larger  scale  during  their  progress 
over  the  Continent,  from  the  moment  when,  amidst  salvos  of 
artillery,  they  set  foot  on  Dutch  ground  (29th  April),  to  that 
1  Comp.  the  details  in  Ilausser's  Gesch.  d.  rhein.  Ffok.,  vol.  ii.  pauim. 
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wlien,  wearied  with  sham-fights,  triumphal  arclies,  florid  speeches, 
and  m}^hological  compliments,  the  bnde  was  locked  in  tne  arms 
of  the  good  Juliana  m  Heidelberg  Castle  (17th  June).     The 
mind  gets  bewildered  amidst  all  these  demonstrations,  theolo- 
gical, oratorical,  mythological — amidst  fireworks,  chases,  daily 
consumption  of  twenty  thousand  bottles  of  wine,  and  other  indi- 
cations of  courtly  and  popular  joy,  of  which  the  curious  reader 
may  find  ample  and  even  poetic  description  in  the  clux)niclers 
of  the  time.     These  past,  lite  in  earnest  ought  to  begin,  and  in 
some  measure,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  begun.     ()f  Elector 
Frederic  V.  we  catch  occasional  glimpses,  coursing  beside  his 
merry  spouse,  or  in  deliberation  with  his  council  and  German 
princes  on  things  too  Inch  for  him,  or  else  buried  in  deepest 
melancholy,  from  which  he  can  scarcely  be  roused.     Already  it 
is  evident,  that  for  all  rule,  even  domestic  I'ule,  but  specially  such 
as  now  devolves  on  him  in  Germany,  his  hand  is  too  weak.     As 
for  Electress  Elisabeth,  her  childhood  is  not  yet  past.     In  vain 
the  methodical  Schomberg  inculcates  the  duty  of  economy,  and 
of  learning  to  say  No^  converting  his  aphorisms  even  into  written 
regulations  for  "  the  guidance  of  her  Highness."     At  length  the 
good  man  gets  quit  Doth  of  English  attendants  and  of  English 
and  other  debts — Elisabeth,  all  the  time,  only  playing,  racing, 
hunting.     What  she  is,  lies  yet  concealed  most  probably  from 
herself  as  well  as  others.     On  2d  January  1614,  the  young 
Electress  bore  her  first  son,  Frederic   Henry — somewhat   in 
advance  of  the  slow  movements  of  Lady  de  IJurgh  and  Mrs 
Jilercer,  sent  to  her  fi'om  England ;   m  honour  of  which  occa- 
sion, King  James  entertained  nobles,  liberated  prisoners,  and 
settled  additional  L.2000  on  Elisabeth ;  "  Auld  Keekic"  con- 
sumed "  six  score  fourteen  j)ound  weight  of  powder  at  xvi  s. 
the  pound,"  "  for  joy  of  the  news  ;"  while  the  chronicler  of  '*'  the 
fair  city"  records  '* bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  pastimes," 
and  German  knights  and  burghers  may  be  supposed  to  have 
again  feasted  right  loyally. 

Of  the  three  conditions  of  greatness — broad  principle,  clear 
vision,  and  energetic  action — poor  Frederic  possessed  not  one  in 
degree  sufficient  to  serve  him  in  any  good  stead.  A  conscientious 
Calvinist,  a  good  husband,  a  laborious  man  of  details,  he  might 
have  proved  an  excellent  prince,  had  it  not  been  for  such  cir- 
cumstances as  constitute  the  fitting  occasion  for  the  development 
of  true  power,  or  the  rock  on  which  mediocrity  splits.  Since 
the  religious  treaties  of  Passau  and  Augsburg  (1552,  1555),  the 
contest  between  the  rival  parties  in  Gennany  had  been  only 
delayed,  not  averted.  Apparently  a  victory  to  the  Protestants, 
this  pacification  was  in  reality  a  hollow  truce,  which  gave  the 
Popish  phalanx  time  to  gather,  while  the  strength  of  Protestanism 
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was  dissipating  in  controversies  worse  than  useless.  A  period 
had  been  when,  at  least,  the  Teutonic  race  seemed  about  to 
break  the  yoke  of  Kome.  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
were  already  ruled  by  Protestant  soTereigns ;  of  the  seven 
Electors  of  Germany  (three  clerical  and  four  secular),  three 
(the  Palatinate,  Brandon  burgh  and  Saxony)  were  attached  to  the 
new  Church ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  minor  princes,  and 
even  the  majority  of  the  subiccts  of  Popish  rulers  in  the  Empire, 
professed  the  same  faith.  But  all  these  advantages  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  bv  the  disputes  and  the  incanacitv  of  the 
Protestants.  If,  according  to  a  modem  historian^ — himself  a 
convert  to  Popery — half  the  blame  of  the  Thirty  Years'  "War  rests 
with  the  Jesuits,  the  other  share  must  in  all  fairness  be  imputed 
to  that  sectarian  inanity  and  bitteniess  without  which  priestly 
intrigues  would  have  proved  comparatively  harmless.  No  doubt, 
in  this  respect  also,  the  greater  blame  falls  upon  the  Lutherans, 
whom  only  the  historical  ignorance  of  Miss  Strickland  could 
have  characterised  as  "  liberal."  Why — an  orthodox  Lutheran 
would  hate  Calvinism  quite  as  cordially,  if  not  more  so,  than 
Popery;  and  would  commend  the  zeal  of  the  Saxon  court- 
preacher,  whose  pamphlet  enumerated  no  less  than  ninety-nine 
points  in  which  "Calvmists  agreed  with  Arians  and  Turks."  Even 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  could  be  excused  at  Dresden, 
since  its  victims  were  Calvinistic  heretics* — all  the  more,  perhaps, 
that  in  Lutheran  countries  those  of  that  creed  suffered,  if  not  so 
extensive,  yet  equally  determined  persecution.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Jesuit  party  found  it  not  difScult  to  divide 
the  Protestant  camp.  Saxony,  the  representative  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  stood  aloof  from  anj'^  common  action  which  would  have  im- 
j)lied  alliance  with  the  Calvinistic  Palatinate,  while,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Saxon  Electors,  the  Palatine  princes  were 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Protestant  and  anti-Hapsburg 
party.  Considering  the  incapacity  of  the  drunken  rulers  of 
Saxony,  and  the  venality  of  their  councillors,  it  required  little 
adroitness  to  improve  this  state  of  feeling  so  far  as  ultimately  to 
induce  a  Protestant  prince  to  lend  the  Popish  League  active  aid 
against  his  own  co-religionists.  As  yet,  however,  these  were 
merely  prospects  to  be  realised  when  a  stronger  arm  guided  the 
helm  of^the  Empire.  The  successors  of  Charles  V.  had,  indeed, 
rapidly  degenerated  into  helpless  imbecility,  and  the  disputes  and 
the  weakness  of  Protestants  were  outdone  by  the  dissensions  and 
the  incapacity  of  the  Hapsburg  family.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  the  sceptre  of  the  Cajsars  trembled  in  the  hand  of 

^  G/rifrer,  Gnstav  Adolph,  p.  261. 

'  Conip.  K.  A,  MenzcU  Neuere  Gesch.  d.  Dcutschcn,  vol.  v.  p.  40;  for  other 
instances  of  the  same  Epirit,  comp.  that  and  the  following  vol.  pauim, 
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Bodolph  Il.y  whom  at  last  his  relatives^  in  solemn  conclave,  de- 
clared incompetent  to  wear  the  crown.  Shut  up  in  his  palace  at 
Prague  with  astrologers  and  curious  artificers,  visible  only  at  rare 
intervals,  or  in  his  stables,  the  scene  of  his  frequent  and  low 
debauches,  the  business  of  the  state,  the  demands  of  ambassadors 
w^aiting  for  an  audience,  and  even  the  pressing  requirements  of 
his  own  attendants,  remained  entirely  unheeded.  But  the  desired 
opposition  to  Rodolph  could  not  be  organised  without  the  aid  of 
the  malcontent  Protestants  in  Austria.  Accordingly,  Matthias, 
the  Emperor's  brother,  was  obliged  to  make  certain  concessions 
in  favour  of  religious  liberty,  before  they  furnished  him  with  the 
army  at  the  head  of  which  he  marched  against  Bohemia.  The 
affair  ended  in  a  compromise :  Matthias  was  invested  with  the 
government  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Moravia,  and  designated 
Kodolph's  successor  in  Bohemia ;  the  Protestants  of  that  country 
being  promised  speedy  redress  of  their  grievances.  But  the 
danger  was  no  sooner  past  than  Rodolph  repented  liis  concessions. 
It  required  a  rising  in  Prague  before  the  charter  of  Protestant 
liberty  could  be  obtained :  a  second  time  Matthias  was  at  the 
head  of  a  rebel  army,  this  time  to  obhge  Kodolph  to  cede  the  last 
of  his  possessions — that  of  Bohemia. 

In  the  small  University  of  Ingolstadt,  in  Bavaria,  two  very  dif- 
ferent characters  had  been  silently  cast  in  the  same  Jesuit  mould. 
The  cousins,  for  such  they  were,  had  no  trait  in  common  save  un- 
limited devotion  to  tlie  interests  of  the  Romish  Church.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Styria  was  naturally  morose,  suspicious,  and,  as  all  weak 
Eersons,  stubborn.  Under  priestly  training,  he  became  a  pure 
igot,  whose  self-chosen  title  of  "Son  of  the  Jesuits"  well 
accorded  with  the  characteristic  saying  of  his  confessor,  that  if  a 
priest  and  an  angel  had  met  Ferdinand,  he  would  have  made 
obeisance  to  the  representative  of  Rome  before  he  noticed  the 
heavenly  visitor.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  resolute,  energetic,  calm^  and  intensely  selfish ;  while,  there- 
fore, he  became  a  champion  of  the  Church,  he  never  forgot  to 
contend  for  his  own  interests  also — the  two,  by  a  singular  process, 
happening  indeed  to  be  always  identified.  I'he  alliance  between 
the  cousins  was  still  further  cemented  by  the  union  of  Ferdinand 
with  the  sLster  of  Maximilian.  Each  had  struck  out  his  own 
course,  but  in  his  own  way  each  served  the  great  purposes  of  the 
Popish  party.  If  Ferdinand  openly  proclaimed  uncompromising 
hostility  to  J?rotestantism,  and  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  in 
Lorctto  vowed  its  extermination,  Maximilian  prepared,  without 
making  such  professions,  to  carry  his  arms  against  all  heretics, 
and,  by  obtaining  their  possessions,  to  achieve  the  double  result 
of  converting  a  country  to  Popery  and  of  enlarging  his  own 
dominions.     When  Ferdinand  entered  on  his  hereditary  govern- 
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ment  of  Styria,  he  found  the  greater  and  by  far  the  most  indus- 
trious part  of  his  subjects  Protestants.  Refusing  to  confirm  the 
boon  of  religious  liberty  granted  them  by  his  father,  a  trivial 
pretext  sufficed  for  commencing  that  counter-Reformation,  in 
which,  with  unsparing  determination,  every  Protestant  church 
and  school  was  pulled  down,  every  pastor  and  teacher,  and  ulti- 
mately every  Protestant,  banished  from  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  work  was  effectually  accomplished : 
instead  of  flourishing  and  numerous  communities,  a  few  iso- 
lated remnants  are  all  which  to  this  day  represent  the  Protes- 
tant Church  of  StjTia.  The  procedure  was  all  the  more  note- 
worthy, as,  besides  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  it  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  face  of  the  Protestants  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and 
Hungary,  whose  future  ruler  Ferdinand  expected  to  be.  If 
Maximilian  had  no  heretics  to  combat  in  his  own  country,  he 
found  sufficient  employment  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  pretensions  of  a  Popish  minority  in  the  free  city  of  Donau- 
worth  had  excited  the  Protestant  burghers  to  acts  of  violence, 
and  afforded  the  desired  opportunity  of  interfering.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  affair  terminated  with  the  suppression  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  annexation  of  Donauworth  to  the  Bavarian 
dominions.  The  measures  of  Ferdinand,  the  determination  of 
Maximilian,  the  weakness  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the  mon- 
strous proceedings  at  Donauworth,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  their  imminent  danger.  In  May  1G08,  they  formed 
an  offensive  and  defensive  "  Union,"  of  which  Henry  IV.  of 
France  was  the  real,  although  the  Palatine  Prince  (Frecferic  IV.) 
the  nominal  chief.  The  Papists  replied  to  this  measure  by  en- 
tering into  a  "Holy  League  '  (10th  July  1609),  of  which  Maxi- 
milian was  both  the  head  and  the  arm.  iNor  did  the  time  for  hos- 
tile encounter  seem  distant.  Already  had  a  disputed  succession 
to  the  principalities  of  Julliers,  Cleves,  and  Berguc,  gathered  the 
two  parties  into  hostile  camps ;  Henry  IV.  was  preparing  to 
develop  all  his  power,  and  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan 
of  remodelling  the  map  of  Europe,  when  the  knife  of  a  Jesuit 
assassin  freed  the  Popish  party  from  its  most  dangerous  opponent 
(14th  May  1610).  On  9th  September  1610,  the  Elector-Pala- 
tine also  died ;  but  as  the  "  League"  was  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  prosecute  its  advantages,  the  much  dreaded  Julliers  dispute 
had  a  peaceful  termination.  Amidst  these  troubles  in  the  Empire, 
family  feuds  raged  in  Austria,  Matthias  deprived  his  brother  of 
the  Bohemian  crown  (May  1611),  and  the  Emperor  Rodolph  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  of  the  House  of  Ha})sburg  (Jan.  1612). 

Never  has  energetic  action  been  known  to  spring  from  pro- 
tracted deliberation —far  less  to  be  the  result  of  a  policy  of 
vacillation  and  delay.    Men  too  oflcn  confound  greatness  with 
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length,  and  deem  that  counsel  best  matured  which  has  taken  longest 
to  ripen.     But  the  opportunity  which  passes  unimproved  never 
returns^  and  what  to-day  you  miglit  aarc,  to-morrow  is  beyond 
your  reach.     The  election  of  Matthias  to  the  Imperial  dignity 
trembled  in  the  balance.    As  yet  tlie  "  Holy  League"  was  un- 
able to  offer  any  effective  assistance :  had  the  Protestant  princes 
only  combined,  they  might    have    broken   the  Hegemony  of 
Hapsburg,  or  at  least  better  secured  their  own  rights,  in  view 
of  fiituro   struggles.     But  the   only  favourable   moment  was 
allowed  to  pass.     The  age,  decrepitude,  and  known  weakness  of 
Matthias,  decided  his  election.     After  all,  he  was  only  to  ser\'e  as 
a  stop-gap — necessarily  for  a  short  period — till  a  substitute  were 
got,  or  else  till  the  next  vacancy  found  the  electors  equally  unpre- 
pared.    To  weak  persons,  the  future  is  ever  bi<^  with  eventualities, 
which  somehow  will  shape  what  their  trembling  hands  cannot 
form.    Meantime  the  "  Union"  had  entered  into  defensive  treaties 
with  England^  and  Holland,'  according  to  which,  these  states 
were   respectively  to   assist  the  Protestant   princes  with  4000 
auxiliaries.     "  The  League,"  though  paralysed  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, also  prepared  for  war.     It  is  characteristic,  that  the 
Protestant  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  steadily  refused  to  join  "  the 
Union,"  should  have  sought  admission  into  "  the  League,"  and 
perhaps  still  more  so,  that  Maximilian  should  have  resisted  the 
overture.     The  Diet  of  Regensburg  (Aug.  1G13),  the  last  before 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  broke  up  in  bitterness  and  estrangement. 
The  Protestant,  or,  as  they  now  called  themselves,  "the  correspon- 
dent" EstJites,  insisted  on  redress  of  their  grievances  before  con- 
sidering the  proposals  of  the  Emperor  for  aid  against  the  Turks. 
The  Popish  Estates  voted  the  supplies  without  the  concurrence  of 
their  dissenting  colleagues — both  parties  only  awaited  a  signal. 

As  all  mere  vociferation,  a  "  clamour-revolution  "  is  an  exceed- 
ingly unhealthy  phenomenon.  If,  to  obtain  its  reasonable  and 
right  demands,  a  nation  requires,  but  needs  no  more  than 
clamour,  it  were  better  both  for  that  people  and  its  ruler  if  the 
boon  were  either  wholly  denied,  or  else  the  clamour  ended  in 
violence.  What  is  easily  obtained  is  also  readily  forfeited ;  a 
concession  made  to  a  multitude  of  an^rrv  bawlers  neither  ensures 
their  gratitude  nor  secures  its  object — emphatically,  it  is  a  pos- 
session which  requires  to  be  guarded  by  the  same  means  by  which 
it  was  first  obtained.  Its  only  guarantees  are  the  uprightness  of 
the  monarch,  or  his  weakness  ;  and  if  either  or  both  should  fail, 
the  "clamour-revolution"  has  only  evoked  noisy  confidence, 
too  frequently  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  real  bravery  requisite  to 
warrant  it.  There  had  lately  been  three  bloodless  revolutions  in 
Austria :  by  one,  Matthias  had  supplanted  his  brother  Kodolph ; 

*  HausseTj  Gcsch.  d  rh.  Pf.  11.,  p.  254.  «  Londorpf  Acta  Publico,  I.,  p.  112. 
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by  another,  the  Protestants  of  Austria  had  secured  their  privileges; 
in  the  third,  Bohemia  liad  obtained  its  charter  of  religious  liberty. 
Dangerous  lessons  these  for  princes  and  people  to  learn !  Few 
documents  have  had  a  more  momentous  interest  attaching  to 
them,  or  formed  the  subject  of  keener  discussions,  than  the  so- 
called  "  Letters  of  Majesty,"  in  which,  on  12th  July  1609, 
Kodolph  n.  broke  the  chains  that  for  centuries  had  bound  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Bohemia.  Despite  persecutions,  the  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  Hus,  and  which  in  the  Taborite  wars  had 
undergone  its  baptism  of  blood,  progressed  till  the  majority 
of  nobles  and  people  belonged  to  the  ^National  Church.  For- 
merly divided  mto  Utraquists  and  "  Brethren,"  afterwards  into 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  a  happy  compromise,  of  which  the 
basis  was  mutual  recognition  and  forbearance,  had  in  1575 
united  the  two  sects  into  one  Church.  This  great  Protestant 
Church  of  Bohemia  now  obtained  Imperial  sanction,  and  utmost 
liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
realm.  From  first  to  last,  the  "  Letters  of  Majesty"  expressed 
it  as  their  main  object,  to  secure  to  ally  "  none  excepted,"  every- 
where, the  free  "exercise  of  religion,"  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  any,  whether  layman  or  cleric ; — it  laid  down  the  principle 
"  of  perfect  religious  equality,"  and  gave  leave  to  build  Protestant 
churches  in  every  place,  whether  owned  by  a  member  of  the 
Three  Estates  (lords,  knights,  and  cities),  or  by  the  king  himself. 
Terms  so  ample  might  have  been  expected  to  obviate  every  doubt 
and  difficulty.  The  result  proved  different.  The  Popish  clergy, 
whose  possessions  had  not  been  expressly  named  in  the  docu- 
ment, refused  to  allow  Protestant  churches  to  be  erected  on  their 
property.  In  the  bitter  controversy  which  ensued,  the  court, 
under  mfluences  to  which  we  shall  immediately  refer,  took  the 
part  hostile  to  the  Protestants,  and  the  "  bloodless  revolution" 
terminated  in  a  thirty  years'  war. 

To  the  Hapsburg  family,  as  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
empire,  Matthias  was  only  a  stop-gap;  the  hopes  of  the  Popish 
party  centred  not  in  him,  but  in  his  successor,  Ferdinana  of 
Styria.  The  jealousies  and  unequal  contest  formerly  witnessed 
between  Matthias  and  Rodolph,  were  now  repeated,  and  with 
the  same  result.  Ferdinand  was  acknowledged  the  successor  of 
Matthias  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Silesia,  though  not  without 
considerable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  Estates,  who 
dreaded  another  Styrian  counter-Reformation.  Despite  such 
significant  warnings,  the  Bohemian  Diet  also  was  persuaded 
(June  1617)  to  elect  Ferdinand  successor, — with  the  twofold 
proviso^  however,  that  he  confirmed  all  their  civil  and  religious 

f)rivilcges,  and  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Matthias  he  abstained 
rom  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  realm, — conditions 
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which  sufficiently  indicate  the  relation  between  the  new  monarch 
and  his  subjects.     When  afterwards  vindicating  the  deposition 
of  Ferdinand,  the  Bohemians  have  maintained  that  this  Diet 
had  been  attended  by  only  a  small  part  of  the  electors,  and  that 
many  of  them  had  been  cajoled  or  coerced  into  submission.^ 
The  statement  is  not  correct ;  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
Protestant  leaders  took  part  in  the  election,  and  that  the  few  who 
objected  (notably  Counts  Thurn  and  Fels)   finally  withdrew 
their  opposition,  and  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation.* 
With  the  exception  of  the  Imperial  crown,  Ferdinand  had  now 
obtained  every  object  of  his  ambition;  it  only  remained  to  show 
that  the  titles  he  had  acquired  were  not  empty  honours.     From 
the  first,  the  measures  of  his  party  were  taken  in  utter  disregard 
of  public  feeling  in  Bohemia ;  if  the  eventuality  of  a  popular 
rising  occurred  to  his  mind,  we  believe  he  rather  hailed  the 
event  as  offering  an  occasion  for  annulling  the  religious  conces- 
sions made.     In  proof,  we  appeal  to  a  state-paper  which  will 
immediately  be  mentioned,  ancf  to  the  significant  fact  that  even 
at  that  period  Spanish  troops  were  retained  for  the  House  of 
Austria.     It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  whether,  if  peace  had 
been  preserved,  Ferdinand  would  have  respected  the  "Letters  of 
Majesty.'*     His  antecedents  and  the  measures  of  his  party  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  sought,  and  probably  soon 
discovered,  a  pretext  for  breaking  what  to  him  must  have  seemed 
an  unholy  compact.    Equally  difficult  is  it  to  determine  whether, 
at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  he  actually  abstained  from  in- 
terference with  Bohemian  affairs.     At  any  rate,  the  counsels  of 
his  party  prevailed;    a  year  later,  himself  openly  assumed  the 
direction  of  affairs.     Meantime,  poor  Matthias  was  hurried  out 
of  Bohemia;  Thurn,  the  Protestant  leader,  deprived  of  the  custody 
of  the  state-papers ;  and  ten  Governors  selected  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  realm.     Their  names  were  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  what  the  Protestants  had  to  ex})ect:  among  them,  most 
odious  of  all  stood  Lobkowitz,  Martinicz,  and  Slavata  (the  last 
an  apostate   *' brother") — the  o«/y  Bohemian  nobles  who  had 
formerly  refused  their  assent  to  the  "  Letters  of  Majesty." 

Under  such  administration  redress  of  the  Protestant  griev- 
ances could  scarcely  be  anticipated.  The  Court  ordered  the 
refractory  church-builders  to  be  imprisoned,  and  in  harsh  terms 
rejected  the  appeal  of  the  *'  Defenders,"  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  "  Letters  of  Majesty."  Popu- 
lar opinion  or  prejudice  had  fixed  on  the  hated  names  of  Mar- 
tinicz and  Slavata  as  the  instigators  of  the  Popish  measures,  and 

'  Dednctio,  warumb  Kajscr  Fcrdinandus  II.  dcs  Regiments  im  K.  Buheimb 
yerlnstij^  etc.,  p.  108. 
'  Huter,  Gcsch.  Kaiser  Ferdinand^s  II.,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  303-20S. 
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now  exacted  terrible  vengeance.  On  the  23d  May  1618,  a 
nnmbcr  of  the  Protestant  Estates  appeared  armed  at  the  Council- 
board  ;  after  considerable  altercation,  the  most  forward  dragged 
the  two  obnoxious  councillors  and  Secretary  Fabricius  to  the 
window,and  "according  to  the  old  Bohemian  fashion," threw  them 
into  the  moat,  a  height  of  some  twenty-five  yards.  The  first  act 
this  in  the  great  Bohemian  drama — ill-advised,  and  ill-executed. 
The  unpopular  Governors,  whose  fall  a  dunghill  had  broken, 
escaped  without  serious  hurt,  and  soon  returned  to  rule  over 
conquered  enemies.  But  meantime  Prague  and  Bohemia  re- 
sounded with  preparations  for  the  commg  warfare.  Thirty 
"  Directors"  were  named  to  take  the  place  of  the  Imperial  Gover- 
nors; an  "Apology"  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  bearing  ex- 
pressions of  undiminished  loyalty,  and  justifying  thelateprocedure; 
ambassadors  were  despatched,  soliciting  tne  sympathy  and  help 
of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany;  troops  and  contributions 
levied  in  Bohemia,  and  the  aid  of  Moravia  and  Silesia  demanded 
and  obtained;  lastly,  the  Jesuits,  as  the  authors  of  all  mischief 
and  disturbance,  banished  from  the  country  (Ist  June  1618).  It 
will  readily  be  conceived  how  the  tidings  of  these  events  affected 
different  parties.  In  Vienna  the  utmost  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty prevailed.  The  favourite  advisers  of  Matthias  counselled 
peaceful  measures,  the  party  of  Ferdinand  immediate  war.  Very 
remarkable  is  the  state-paper  in  which  Ferdinand  insists  that 
"  the  Bohemian  troubles  had  been  specially  ordained  by  God,** 
to  become  the  means  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.*  But  in  the 
multitude  of  devices  there  was  little  wisdom.  Peaceful  overtures 
and  warlike  preparations  alternated;  Matthias  offered  to  entrust 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  to  the  mediation  of  friendly  princes, 
and  at  the  same  time  marched  troops  into  Bohemia,  who  laid 
the  country  waste;  the  Bohemians  accepted  the  overture,  and 
likewise  despatched  an  army  against  Austria.  In  the  midst  of 
these  helpless  measures  Matthias  expired  in  March  1619 — as  his 
spouse  had  on  one  occasion  reproached  Ferdinand,  "  the  Em- 
peror had  lived  too  long,"  and  to  little  purpose. 

When  the  Bohemian  clamour-revolution  assumed  more  serious 
proportions,  the  insurgent  nobles  reckoned,  next  to  the  resources 
of  their  own  country,  on  the  co-operation  of  Saxony  and  the 
Palatinate.  The  forced  contribution  of  3  dollars  from  every  house 
was  computed  to  yield,  in  the  742  towns  of  the  realm,  the  sum 
of  474,000  dollars ;  the  levy  of  every  tenth  man  over  the  3470 
nobles  and  307,120  families  in  the  land,  an  army  of  34,600  men.* 
Nor  was  the  hope  of  foreign  aid  unreasonable.    It  was  evidently 

*  Comp.  the  docnment  in  Khevenhillef^s  Annales  Ferdinandei,  vol.  ix.,  p.  78. 
'  Comp.  Huter,  Geseh.  Kaiaei  Ferdinand  s  II.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  277,  and  Book  Ld. 
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the  policy  of  Saxony  and  the  Palatinate,  both  of  which  bordered 
on  Bohemia,  not  to  allow  the  Protestant  cause  to  be  crushed 
in  that  country.  Besides,  the  ruler  of  Bohemia  was  the  fourth 
secular  Elector  of  the  Empire,  and  his  voice  would  decide  the 
otherwise  equal  votes  of  Papists  and  Protestants.  Lastly, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  John  George  of  Dresden  and 
Frederic  of  Heidelberg  had  personal  interests  at  stake  in  the 
matter.  The  Lutherans  of  Bohemia  looked  to  the  former,  the 
Calvinists  regarded  the  latter  as  their  natural  protector ;  both 
these  princes  accordingly  had  their  ambassadors  at  Pnigue, 
who  auvised  the  Directors  and  at  the  same  time  catered  for  their 
masters;  only  that  John  George,  besides  encouraging  his 
Bohemian  friends,  negotiated  on  their  behalf  at  Vienna,  while 
Frederic,  or  rather  his  counsellors,  prepared  to  aid  them  in  their 
armed  resistance.  If  even  before  the  death  of  Matthias  the  Pala- 
tine Court  had  been  busy  revolving  the  question  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  former  bootless  correspondence  and  negotiations  were 
now  resumed  with  tenfold  vigour.  The  most  extraordinary  plans 
were  seriously  discussed  at  Heidelberg.  Ultimately  the  Palatine 
choice  fell  on  the  most  unlikely  person :  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 
Whether  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  weak  to  succumb  to 
the  strong,  or  this  clumsy  piece  of  statesmanship  was  only  in- 
tended to  divide  the  Catholic  party,  it  experienced  the  fate  of 
all  such  devices,  and  signally  failed.  Busiest  of  all  at  Heidelberg 
was  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  who  had  long  drawn  liberal 
allowance  as  "General  of  the  "Union"  army, — a  man  of  many 
shifts  but  little  counsel,  who  could  suggest  innumerable  schemes, 
but  himself  was  incapable  of  carrying  out  any.  At  his  sugges- 
tion Count  Ernest  Mansfeld — the  first  among  the  many  military 
adventurers  of  that  period — was  ceded  by  the  "Union"  to 
Bohemia.  Pressed  as  Ferdinand  was  on  all  sides — with  a 
doubtful  election  in  Germany  before  him,  with  Hungary  in  open 
rebellion,  and  the  Austrian  Estates  anything  but  satisfied  with  his 
rule — he  would  readily  have  come  to  terms  with  his  Bohemian 
subjects.  But  in  their  sanguine  view,  it  seemed  utter  folly  to  rest 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  complete  humiliation  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  Ferdinand 
addressed  his  overtures  to  the  Governors  whom  the  Estates 
had  lately  deposed,  was  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  to 
enter  on  their  consideration.  Even  at  that  time  the  Austrian 
finances  were  utterly  bankrupt,^  and  Ferdinand  could  with 
difficulty  procure  what  was  requisite  for  his  journey  to  Frankfort, 
where  the  electors  were  about  to  meet.  A  Bohemian  army,  led 
by  Count  Thurn,  marched  through  Moravia  against  Vienna. 

'  Comp.  the  interesting  chapter  on  Aofitriau  finances  in  Iluter^  Vol.  viii., 
pp.  232-314. 
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Already  the  suburbs  were  occupied^  and  an  Austrian  deputation 
had  penetrated  into  the  palace,  ahnost  forcing  Ferdinand  to  yield 
their  demands.  But  by  one  of  those  fatal  and  often  unaccount- 
able delays  or  mistakes,  Vienna  remained  unoccupied ;  and  the 
success  of  the  Hapsburg  arms  in  Bohemia  soon  obliged  Thurn  to 
retrace  his  steps,  leaving  Ferdinand  at  liberty  to  set  out  on  his 
decisive  journey  to  Germany. 

As  usually,  the  eve  of  the  election  found  the  Protestant  princes 
entirely  undecided.  Saxony  instructed  its  representatives  to  ob- 
ject to  any  nomination,  since,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire  (the  "  Golden  Bull"),  the  elector  monarch  of  Bohemia 
must  be  in  actual  possession  of  the  country  before  taking  part  in 
the  vote.^  Had  the  Palatine,  and  with  him  the  Brandenburgh 
Prince,  taken  the  same  course,  the  imminent  danger  might  yet 
have  been  averted,  and  the  Bohemian  question  peaceably  settled. 
But  once  more  the  Heidelberg  Council  wasted  its  energies  in 
deliberating  day  and  night,  wavering  between  Bohemian  pacifi- 
cation. Bavarian  nomination,  a  simple  protest,  and  even  an 
armed  demonstration  at  Frankfort.  As  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, half  measures  were  taken.  Every  emergency  was  con- 
templated, but  none  averted.  The  Palatine  envoy  was  instructed 
first  to  urge  the  Bohemian  business,  but  to  vote  with  the  majority 
should  an  election  be  resolved  on.  There  was  some  excuse  for  it 
when  John  George  of  Saxony,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  fury,  declared 
to  the  Palatine  ambassador  that  he  now  washed  his  hands  of  the 
affair,  ^'  they  might  choose  and  crown  whom  they  liked."*  A 
Bohemian  deputation,  which  claimed  to  represent  the  electoral 
vote  of  their  countr}'^,  was  not  admitted,  despite  the  solicitations 
of  the  three  secular  electors ;  and  on  the  28th  August,  Ferdinand 
was  unanimously  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany, — the  Palatine 
representative  yielding  to  the  majority,  and  promising,  in  name 
of  his  master,  all  due  loyalty  and  support.  On  the  even  in  r;  of 
that  very  day  tidings  reached  Frankfort  that  the  Bohemian  Diet 
had  formally  deposed  the  new  Emperor. 

Though  the  elevation  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars 
invested  him  with  fresh  powers,  and  nominally  placed  the  wTiole 
Germanic  Empire  between  him  and  his  rebel  subjects,  the 
position  of  the  new  monarch  was  far  from  secure.  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  had  indeed  promised  his  aid ;  but  the  Austrian  ex- 
chequer was  completely  drained,  and  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  even  the  forces  of  the  League  could  be  ready. 
The  Bohemians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  arms,  and  confident ; 
the  sympathies  of  a  powerful  party  in  Austria  went  with  them  ; 

*  On  the  Saxon  share  in  the  Bohemian  business  generally,  comp.  K,  A, 
Mailer,  Ffinf  BUcher  Tom  bohm.  Krisge— one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  the 
history  of  that  period. 

*  *ll  me  sembloit  qu*il  ^toit  bien  yrrd.'  Comp.  Huterf  im^  p.  43^ 
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the  Palatine  Prince  was  evidently  prepared  to  interfere  on  their 
behalf;  while  the  army  of  the  Union,  which  the  League  could 
not  well  leave  in  its  rear,  might  at  any  moment  decide  the  con- 
test. Once  more  the  fate  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  its  enemies.  The  Bohe- 
mians at  least  were  decided ;  not  so  the  Prince  on  whose  help 
they  mainly  relied.  Frederic  was  at  Amberg,  on  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  watching  the  progress  of  events,  when  tidings  of  Fer- 
dinand's deposition  reached  him.  The  event  took  the  poor 
Prince  by  surprise.  "  I  never  thought  matters  would  go  so  far  I 
This  is  indeed  a  bold  step.  Good  heavens  !  What  if  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  new  election,  and  it  fell  on  me — what  would  I  do  ?" 
A  question  to  which  an  answer  must  speedily  be  returned,  for 
already  Dohna  intimated  from  Prague  that  the  Palatine  party 
was  in  the  ascendant.  A  courier  is  despatched  to  England, 
whence  neither  advice  nor  help  can  be  expected  ;  only  Anhalt 
is  calm,  for,  according  to  his  good  adage,  "  time  would  bring 
counsel."     Meanwhile  events  were  speeding :  on  the  27th  Au- 

fust,  the  Estates  of  Bohemia,  by  a  large  majority,  elected 
rederic  their  king,  insisting  on  his  immediate  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  crown.  From  all  sides  letters  arrived,  dissuading 
the  Palsgrave  from  the  enterprise;  his  brother  Electors,  the 
Emperor,  and  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  warned.  Even  the 
members  of  the  Union  hesitated.  John  George  of  Saxony, 
whose  pride  was  deeply  wounded,  prepared  to  take  the  part  of 
Austria ;  the  Pope  and  Spain  had  promised  their  aid ;  the 
Ijeague  was  arming — all  betokened  a  conflict  to^which  Frederic 
was  entirely  unequal. 

Tlie  lawfulness  of  Ferdinand's  deposition  has  generally  been 
represented  as  turning  on  the  following  points.  It  has  been 
asserted  that,  as  Bohemia  was  an  elective,  not  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy, the  title  of  the  Bohemian  ruler  depended  solely  on  the 
will  of  the  Diet,  and  that  the  manifest  violation  of  the  "  Letters 
of  Majesty"  had  freed  the  Estates  from  their  former  obligations. 
In  regard  to  the  first  question — which  to  us,  who  are  no  way 
convmced  of  the  "  Divine  right  of  kings  to  misgovern,"  seems 
the  least  important — it  might  fairly  be  urged,  that  hitherto  every 
monarch  had  been  chosen  by  the  Diet ;  and  that,  whatever  family 
treaties  might  secure  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  right  of  the 
Estates  had  been  practically  acknowledged,  even  by  Ferdinand 
himself.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  impartial  historians  have 
never  denied  that  the  refusal  to  build  churches  on  ecclesiastical 

{)roperty  was  a  thorough  infringement  on  the  spint,  if  not  the 
etter,  of  the  Bohemian  charter.^     Even  the  verbal  omission,  on 
which  it  was  grounded,  could  be  fairly  vindicated,  since  in  prac- 
tice, if  not  in  law,  the  property  of  the  Bohemian  clergy  was  re- 
'  Even  Ginddiff  an  Anstrian  and  Popish  historian,  admits  the  former,  if  not 
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garded  as  forming  part  of  the  royal  domains.^  But  the  real 
question  at  issue  was  not  one  of  law  or  of  logic ;  it  concerned  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  a  nation,  threatened  under  the  rule 
of  a  monarch  whose  past  conduct  and  well-known  convictions 
rendered  it  morally  certain  that  neither  Protestantism  nor  free 
government  would  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  deeper,  how- 
ever, our  sympathy  in  the  Bohemian  struggle,  the  more  painful 
and  strong  is  our  conviction  that  the  Estates  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take in  choosing  Frederic  as  the  hero  of  a  war  of  liberation. 
Well  had  it  been  both  for  him  and  for  Bohemia  had  he  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  his  experienced  mother,  and  declined  the  dan- 
gerous honour ;  had  he,  at  least,  made  inquiries  about  the  state 
of  the  national  defences,  or  contented  himself  with  the  title  of 
*^  Protector  of  Bohemian  liberties."  As  it  was,  the  poor  Pals- 
grave, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  listened  to  opposite  opinions ;  his 
Council  put  on  paper  a  number  of  reasons  for  and  against  his 
acceptance  of  the  crown ;  endless  correspondence  was  carried 
on — at  last,  Frederic  proclaimed  himself  to  the  world  King 
of  Bohemia.  The  question,  whose  advice  had  induced  him  to 
take  this  step,  has  been  the  topic  of  serious  discussion.  The 
Duke  of  Bouillon,  Anhalt,  Maurice  of  Orange,  perhaps  his 
court  chaplain  also,  may  have  had  part  in  it  \  but  the  blame,  if 
any,  of  this  decision,  rests  with  Frederic  himself.  We  readily 
acquit  him  of  ambitious,  or  indeed  of  other  motives.  While 
the  helm  trembled  in  his  hand,  the  barque  was  carried  forward 
by  elements  which  he  could  not  control.  Only  one  person 
are  we  careful  to  have  acquitted  from  all  share  in  this  trans- 
action. While  Frederic  deliberated,  Elisabeth  Stuart  was 
far  from  him,  and  at  Heidelberg ;  these  sudden  events  startled 
her  from  her  childhood  and  plays.  As  every-  true  Protestant  in 
Europe,  she  felt,  indeed,  desirous  that  Ferdinand  should  not  wear 
the  imperial  diadem  ;  yet,  as  her  granddaughter  has  rightly 
noted,  the  royal  child  knew  more  of  toys  and  the  chase  than 
of  affairs  of  State.^  Consulted  by  her  husband  in  a  letter,  which 
unfortunately  has  not  been  preserved,  she  replied  loWngly, 
frankly,  firmly,  calmly, — and  on  her  reply  we  are  willing  to 
stake  the  question  of  her  part  in  Frederic's  resolve.  "  Since 
God  had  directed  and  disposed  everything  in  this  manner," 
wrote  Elisabeth,  "  she  left  it  to  himself  whether  he  deemed  it 
advisable  to  accept  the  crown ;  if  he  did  so,  she  was  ready  to 
follow  the  Divine  call,  and  prepared   to  bear  whatever  God 

the  latter.    Comp.  his  admirable  '*  Bohmcn  u.  Mahrcn  im  Zcitalter  d.  Reform.," 
Tol.  ii.,  2d  sect. 

*  Comp.  the  arguments  pro  and  con  in  Gindely  u,  s.  See  also  *'  Die  ande  re 
Apologie  d.  Stando  d.  Konig.  Biiheimb  (1619),"  App.  No.  102-104. 

*  Letters  of  Elisabeth  Charlotte  of  Orleans  (Ed.  Menzel,  p.  287) :  "  The 
Queen  knew  not  a  word  about  it ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  time  thought  only  of 
comedies,  ballets,  and  noTcls." 
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might  ordain,  yea,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  loss  of  her  jewels,  or 
of  whatever  else  she  might  possess  in  the  world."  By  omitting 
the  first  clause  of  this  extract,  and  adding  an  expression  which  it 
is  well  known  Elisabeth  never  used,  Miss  Strickland  has  managed 
to  get  up  the  charge  of  reckless  ambition  against  Elisabeth ;  by 
droj)ping  the  last  clause,  our  ingenious  historian  is  enabled  to 
convert  the  contemplated  sacrifices  of  the  princess  into  a  subject 
for  ridicule.  We  much  mistake  if  impartial  readers  will  acquiesce 
in  this  measure  of  historical  justice, — at  any  rate,  the  latest  and 
ablest  historical  inquirers  have  fully  absolved  our  princess,  and 
internal  and  external  evidence  amply  prove  that  their  verdict  is 
according  to  truth.^ 

An  autumn  sun  poured  down  his  light  on  a  gay  scene.  All 
Prague  was  astir  to  welcome  its  new  king ;  estates,  burghers, 
their  wives  and  daughters,  had  adorned  themselves  with  white 
and  blue  favours — tlie  colours  of  the  Palatine  princes, — and 
streamed  beyond  the  Strohofi^  Gate  to  meet  the  procession. 
Such  ioy  had  never  greeted  royal  entrance  or  coronation ;  blue 
and  white  silk  are  not  to  be  got  in  the  city, — nay,  during  those 
days,  grim  death  himself  is  believed  to  have  reprieved  in  Prague 
his  usual  ^nctims.^  But  to  more  serious  onlookers  the  state  of 
affairs  looks  by  no  means  prosperous.  Councillor  Camerarius 
has  left  in  two  letters,  datmg  from  the  first  days  in  Prague, 
evidence  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  confirms  the  say- 
ing of  the  Pope:  "  This  prince  has  got  himself  into  a  pretty  laby- 
rinth." The  50,000  florins  which  Prague  has  spent  in  festivities 
ought  rather  to  have  gone  to  the  army,  which  for  many  months 
had  not  received  regular  pay ;  everything  is  in  direct  confusion — 
a  perfect  Augean  stable ;  England  has  not  yet  acknowledged  the 
new  king;  Saxony  is  threatening,  the  exchequer  empty,  and 

■  Wc  ma^  as  well  here  put  down  a  few  of  Miss  Strickland*8  extraordinary 
assertions,  m  the  hope  that  the  reader  may  absolve  us  from  further  criticism. 
According  to  our  authoress,  Elisabeth  had  from  the  first  "goaded"  her  husband 
into  all  his  ambitious  schemes,  in  the  hope  of  being  some  day  called  **  Queen." 
We  arc  further  informed  that  the  first  act  of  the  Bohemian  revolution  occurred 
under  the  reign  of  Ferdinandj  not  of  Matthias,  and  that  it  had  been  caused  by 
"  a  furious  persecution  of  the  Taborites  (!  I)  and  other  wild  sectaries."  Waxing 
in  her  admiration  of  the  Taborites,  Miss  Strickland  treats  us  to  a  description  of 
the  part  they  took  at  the  entry  of  Frederic  into  Prague.  It  seems  they  *'  car- 
ried, hung  to  their  belts,'^  "  pots  and  pans,  flagons  and  platters,  made  of' beech- 
wood'* — **  the  celebrated  mazers,  or  wooden  vessels,"  "  out  of  which  they  took 
the  sacrament  every  day."  '*  Ever  and  anon,  with  sharp  yells  as  a  slogan,  the 
Taborites  clashed  these  utensils  together,  in  a  sort  of  wild  cadence,  like  the 
Turkish  cymbals."  Truly  our  authoress  is  gifted  with  a  singularly  exuberant 
imagination.  After  the  above,  we  scarcely  wonder  at  anything.  The  poor 
Taborites  (extinct  for  150  years)  are  made  to  serve  at  the  table  of  Elisabeth, 
and  lampooned  in  a  clover  vignette ;  court-preacher  Scultetus  (or  Schulze)  has 
his  name  gravely  translated  into  "Scull-head;"  Rusdorf,  the  Palatine  envoy, 
becomes  a  "  Dutch  counsellor,**  etc.  Yet,  such  reckless  assertions  and  gross 
blunders  are  passed  as  undoubted  facts ! 

'  Our  description  is  taken  partly  from  a  contemporary  tract  in  our  possession, 
partly  from  the  official  accounts  in  Londorp,  Acta  Publ.  i.,  pp.  722-729. 
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can  only  be  filled  with  Palatine  money ;  bickerings  and  jea^ 
lousies  are  rampant  in  PraOTe  and  in  the  Bohemian  camp.* 
Withal,  the  youthful  king  and  queen  know  not  how  to  command 
respect  or  to  enforce  obedience.  Their  free  manners,  so  unlike 
the  majestic  reserve  of  former  monarchs, — the  continual  feasts, 
which  seemed  at  least  unseasonable^ — above  all,  the  narrow  Cal- 
vinistic  zeal  of  court-preacher  Scultetus,  who  would  have  purged 
town  and  churches  of  statues  and  images,  which  all  parties  re- 

farded  as  identified  with  the  political  and  religious  history  of 
^rague,  threatened  to  deprive  Frederic  and  Elisabeth  of  even 
their  brief  popularity. 

While  Frederic  was  playing  the  king  at  Prague,  and  ob- 
taining the  succession  for  nis  son,  Ferdinand  was  vigorously 
preparing  to  contend  for  the  disputed  crown.  The  conditions  on 
which  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  liad  promised  his  aid,  resembled 
indeed  rather  the  terms  of  a  conqueror  than  the  treaty  of  an  ally. 
He  was  to  hold  Austrian  territory  in  security  for  the  expenses  he 
might  incur  in  the  war;  not  only  were  his  own  possessions 
guaranteed  to  him,  but  in  reward  for  his  services,  no  was  to 
obtain  the  electoral  dignity  of  which  Frederic  was  to  be  deprived. 
Under  such  incitements,  Maximilian  rapidly  reorganised  the 
League,  and  assembled  an  army  of  25,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tilly.  But  before  employing  these  troops  in  Bohemia, 
it  was  necessaiT  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  "  Union."  Even  the 
first  meeting  of  that  heterogeneous  assembly,  after  the  coronation 
of  Frederic,  showed  how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  its 
co-operation.  French  envoys  dia  the  rest — from  motives  which 
we  are  almost  ashamed  to  mention.  At  their  suggestion,  the 
Union  concluded  a  peace  with  the  League,  which  bore,  that  while 
the  Union  abstained  from  active  interference  in  Bohemia,  the 
League  would  not  invade  the  Palatinate  territory.  The  treache- 
rous compromise  removed  every  obstacle.  Maximilian  could  now 
march  into  Austria,  quell  the  rebellious  Protestants,  hold  part  of 
the  country  as  a  '^  material  guarantee,"  and  then  advance  on 
Prague;  while  the  Elector  of  Saxony  broke  into  Silesia,  and 
Spanish  troops  ravaged  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  To  meet  this 
threefold  attack,  Frederic  had  scarcely  one  well-appointed  corps. 
A  whole  year  had  passed  since  his  entry  into  Prague — spent  by 
the  new  monarch  chiefly  in  triumphal  progress  through  the 
country.  The  Bohemian  army  had,  indeed,  again  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna ;  but  treachery  or  cowardice  once  more 
had  fi:Tistrated  the  results  of  this  bold  advance.  When  Maxi- 
milian entered  Bohemia,  with  Jesuits  and  priests  in  his  train, 
the  national  army  was  entirely  disorganised — its  officers  indulged 
in  orgies,  its  paymasters  alienated  even  the  partial  supplies  which 
might  have  quelled  the  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction,  the  King  was 

*  See  these  two  important  letters,  ut  supra,  pp.  8$0-862. 
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helpless,  and  his  advisers  paralysed.^  Only  one  hope  remained. 
The  army  of  tlie  League  was  in  nearly  as  bad  a  condition  as 
that  of  Frederic ;  winter  was  fast  approaching ;  and  if  a  decisive 
action  could  only  be  warded  off,  natural  causes  would  effect 
what  the  national  army  could  not  accomplish.  But  Maximilian 
was  not  to  be  arrested  by  negotiations.  Bapidly  advancing,  he 
offered  Frederic  battle  on  the  very^  site  which,  a  year  before,  had 
witnessed  his  triumphal  entry,  "the  issue  was  not  long  doubtful. 
The  cowardice  of  some  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  regiments 
decided  the  combat,  and  the  gates  of  Prague  were  thrown  open 
to  receive  a  fugitive  rabble.  This  battle,  which  bears  the  name 
of  "  the  White  Mountain,"  decided  the  campaign.  A  resolute 
man  might  indeed  have  held  Prague,  recruited  his  army,  and 
yet  crushed  the  League.  But  neither  would  such  a  commander 
nave  lost  a  year,  an  army,  or  this  battle.  In  the  precipitate 
flight,  even  the  private  papers  and  effects  of  Freaeric  were 
left  behind.     Prague  capitulated,  and  prepared  for  such  ven- 

ijeance  as  an  offended  monarch  would  taxe  on  his  rebellious  and 
leretical  subjects.  To  the  last,  Elisabeth  Stuart  had  refused  to 
leave  Bohemia  and  her  husband.  She  was  now  hastily  conveyed, 
first  to  Brandenburgh,  where,  sheltered  by  churlish  relatives,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  thence  to  Holland.  Meantime  the 
Spanish  troops  had  conquered,  or  by  stratagem  gained,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Khenish  Palatinate.  Even  a  small  army 
could  have  resisted  these  marauders,  but  the  "  Union"  gave 
only  increasing  proofs  of  its  weakness  and  incapacity;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  fighting  by  the  side 
of  such  allies,  retired  in  disgust.  In  Heidelberg  itself  the  utmost 
confusion  prevailed, — the  dowager  Electress,  councillors,  pro- 
fessors, officials,  fled.  All  seemed,  nay,  was  lost,  and  Frederic 
resigned  himself,  an  helpless  exile,  to  his  fate.  If  the  restora- 
tion of  his  crown  and  the  pacification  of  Germany  had  been 
the  sole  object  of  Ferdinand,  the  sword  might  now  have  been 
sheathed.  Bohemia  had  been  conquered,  the  Palatine  Prince 
was  a  fugitive,  the  Union  dissolved.  But  Ferdinand  cherished 
other  aims.  The  long  anticipated  period  of  Popish  restoration 
seemed  come,  and  the  "  son  of  the  J  esuits"  prepared  to  fulfil  his 
mission.  Without  being  summoned  in  his  own  defence,  Frederic 
was  put  under  the  imperial  ban  ;  soon  afterwards,  his  Electorate 
(February  1623),  ana  ultimately  his  dominions  (March  1628), 
were  given  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

It  was  evident  the  counter-Reformation  which  Ferdinand  had 
so  successfully  carried  through  in  Styria,  and  Maximilian  in 
Upper  Austria,  was  to  be  introduced  in  Bohemia,  and,  if  possible, 
over  all  Germany.     Happily,  most  of  the  leading  Bohemian 

^  See  the  description  of  the  state  of  matters  by  "  an  English  officer,"  in  Lon- 
dorpf  11.,  pp.  220-223. 
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nobles  had  fled  with  Frederic.  On  those  who  remained,  fright- 
ful vengeance  was  taken.  We  will  not  repeat  the  sickening 
details  connected  with  that  dreadful  morning,  when  twenty-seven 
of  the  noblest  and  best  in  Bohemia— men  laden  with  years  and 
honours — died  on  the  scaffold.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  despite 
past  promises  to  the  Saxon  Elector,  Protestantism  was  crushed, 
and  every  dissident  from  Rome  exiled  or  obliged  to  recant.^  In 
the  Palatinate  the  same  policy  prevailed.^  Ihe  splendid  library 
of  Heidelberg  was  sent  to  Rome  ;^  Protestant  ministers,  teachers 
and  citizens  exiled ;  violence  and  artifices  sought  everywhere  to 
restore  a  worship  and  rites  to  which  the  Palatinate  had  for  more 
than  half  a  century  been  unaccustomed.  Busiest  of  all  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Germany  were  the  Jesuits,  whose  anxious  aim  it  was 
so  to  remodel  the  political  division  of  Germany,  as  to  paralyse,  if 
not  destroy,  the  influence  of  Protestantism.  The  so-called 
"  edict  of  restitution"  (Gth  March  1629),  by  which  all  the  Papists 
liad  lost  since  1552  was  ordered  to  be  restored  them,  and  Cal- 
vinists  were  excluded  from  religious  toleration,  completed  the 
series  of  their  triumphs.  Thenceforth  the  Popish  cause  gradually 
declined,  till  the  peace  of  Munstei*,  in  1648,  again  restored  peace 
and  safety  to  the  Empire. 

The  reverses  of  Frederic  and  Elisabeth  produced  in  our  own 
country  the  most  intense  excitement  and  indignation.  James, 
whose  folly  consisted  not  so  much  in  incapacity  as  in  boundless 
vanity  and  selfishness,  had  never  acknowledged  the  new  dignity 
of  his  son-in-law.  He  now  resorted  to  his  usual  stronghold  of 
diplomacy.  Innumerable  ambassadors  and  proposals  passed  be- 
tween the  Court  of  St  James  and  those  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  and 
Brussels.  Meanwhile,  Frederic  was  cajoled  or  coerced  into  com- 
plete inactivity,  and  surrender  of  every  fortified  place  which  he 
could  still  call  his  own.  The  money  which  Parliament  had  voted 
for  the  succour  of  the  Palsgrave  family  was  shamefully  wasted ; 
and  .Jesuit  policy  amused  the  King  of  Britain  with  proposals  of 
a  union  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Palatinate  was,  by  some  miraculous 

5 recess,  to  be  restored  to  its  rightful  owners.  The  bait  took ; 
ames  became  the  dupe  of  continental  powers,  and  the  object 
of  contempt  at  home.  Even  after  the  Spanish  match  was  finally 
broken  off,  the  weak  monarch  had  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
power  actively  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  liis  children. 

The  same  indecision  and  folly  continued  under  the  troubled 
reign  of  Charles  I.  We  cannot  chronicle  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  Germany  the  contest  was  sustained 

^  See  the  detailed  account  in  "  The  Reformation  and  Anti-Reformation  in 
Bohemia,"  2  vols. 

'  Comp.  Cam/a,  Germania  Sacra  Restaurata. 

'  Not  to  V'iennOj  as  Miss  Strickland  asserts,  who  makes  Tilly  an  Austriemf  in- 
stead of  a  Bavarian  gcneraL 
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chiefly  by  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Elisabeth,  or  by  freebooters, 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  generals  such  as  Tilly  and  W  allenstein  on 
the  other.     What  the  issue  of  a  contest  so  unequal  must  have 
been,  need  not  be  detailed,  when,  unexpectedly,  two  events  oc- 
curred, which  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.     True  to 
its  traditional  policy  of  jealousy  against  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
France  had  witnessed  with  displeasure  the  success  of  Ferdinand  s 
arms.     Frederic's  envoys  had  for  some  time  kept  up  negotiations 
both  in  that  country  and  in  Sweden,  when  at  last,  in  alliance 
with  France,  the  heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus  drew  the  sword  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  his  co-religionists  in  Germany.     Nobler 
picture  than  that  of  the  Swedish  King  has  not  been  drawn  on 
the   page  of  history :  pious  in  the  truest  sense   of  the  terra, 
humble,  energetic,  wise,  and  brave,  he  seemed  made  to  be  loved 
and  obeyed.^      Like  an  avalanche,  his  army  swept  over  Ger- 
many, burying  or  chasing  the  Popish  legions  before  it.     Already 
Bavaria  w^as  overrun,  and  the  Palatinate  in  his  hands ;  all  Ger- 
many was  free,  and  the  Swedish  troops  prepared  to  advance 
against  Vienna,  when  death  arrested  his  victorious  career  at  the 
battle  of  Liitzen,  16th  Nov.  1632.     In  the  beginning  of  that 
year,  Frederic  had  joined  the  victorious  army ;  brave  English, 
and  especially  Scottish  volunteers,  co-operated  in  the  war,  as,  in- 
deed, they  had  all  along  borne  arms  for  the  "  afflicted  Queen  of 
Bohemia  ;"^  and  though  the  Palsgrave  was  jealous  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  insisted,  before  his  restoration 
to  the  Palatinate,  everything  promised  a  speedy  termination  of 
his  exile  and  sufferings.     But  this  unexpected  blow  proved  too 
heavy  for  Frederic,  whom  cares  and  sorrows  had  already  en- 
feebled :  he  only  survived  (justavus  for  thirteen  days.      The 
death  of  the  two  principal  actors  in  this  drama  stayed  not  the 
progress  of  the  war.     For  other  sixteen  years  it  laid  Germany 
waste ;  Ferdinand  II.,  Tilly,  Wallcnstein,  as  well  as  Frederic, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Christian  of  Brunswick,  and  Benihard  of 
Weimar,  were  no  more  when,  despite  Papal  protests,  the  most 
terrible  conflict  which  has  ever  ravaged  Europe  was  brought  to 
an  end.     At  the  peace  of  Munster,  Bavaria  was  allowed  to  retain 
the  electoral  dignity  and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  while  the  Bhenish 
provinces  were  restored  to  Frederic's  son  and  successor,  in  whose 
favour  an  eighth  electorate  was  created ;  best  of  all,  the  religious 
liberty  of  Protestants  was  secured  on  the  Continent.     But  Ger- 
many was  exhausted,  and  split  into  factions  and  parties,  which 
have  never  since  ceased.  The  country  was  desolate ;  war,  disease, 

*  So  far  as  we  know,  Miss  Strickland  is  almost  solitary  in  her  aspersions  on 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  Comp.  also  **  Chavmaii,  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus" — 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  hero. 

*  Comp.  "  Capt.  Munro  (the  original  of  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty),  his  Exped.  with 
the  worthy  Scots  Be^ment."  Grant*s  Memoirs  and  Advent,  of  Sir  J.  Ucpbum 
scarcely  deserves  senous  notice. 
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crime,  and  horrors,  such  as  were  only  equalled  during  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  had  laid  it  entirely  waste.  Murder  and 
violence  were  of  everyday  occurrence ;  the  fruitfuUest  districts 
resembled  a  wilderness ;  men  and  women  feasted  on  dead  bodies, 
parents  on  their  children,  and  graveyards  had  to  be  guarded 
against  famishing  robbers ;  packs  of  wolves  scoured  the  country 
unmolested ;  the  land  was  without  inhabitants ;  and  the  once 
flourishing  Palatinate  numbered,  in  1636,  scarcely  100  persons, 
left  to  till  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  had  permitted,  Elisabeth  Stuart  re- 
tired to  Holland.     In  the  midst  of  her  family,  and  surrounded 
by  sympathising  friends,  she  now  displayed  those  qualities  of  the 
heart  which,  in  our  opinion,  alone  constitute  woman's  title  to 
greatness.     Never,  unaer  any  circumstances  of  her  life  of  trials, 
did  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  forget  either  her  mission  or  its  duties. 
The  faithful  adviser,  the  constant  comfort  of  Frederic,  the  friend 
and  guide  of  her  children,  she  earned  in  exile  that  title  which 
her  bitterest  enemies  have  not  disputed.    Suddenly  aroused  from 
childhood  and  play,  she  never  disappointed  any  hope  or  failed 
under  any  difficulty.     All  the  vicissitudes  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man  were  experienced  by  one  who  seemed  but  ill  prepared  to 
bear  them.     From  the  throne  of  Bohemia  she  cheerfully  de- 
scended to  poverty  and  dependence ;  her  husband  a  homeless 
fugitive,  her  children  deprived  of  every  prospect,  she  alone  pre- 
served, amidst  the  wreck  of  fortune,  that  calmness  and  trustful 
faith  which  made  even  the  sorest  trial  comparatively  easy.    One 
after  another  of  her  defenders  was  laid  low,  her  husband  de- 
spaired, her  father  forsook  her,  her  brother  fell  on  the  scaffold — 
she  alone  remained,  not  unbent,  but  unbroken.     Patience,  faith, 
and  love — the  rich  dower  with  which  a  gracious  Heaven  has 
gifted  those  whom  it  designs  to  support  and  cheer  man — were 
never  bestowed  in  richer  measure  than  on  Elisabeth.     During 
those  long  and  weary  years  of  suffering  not  a  murmur  had 
escaped  her;  cheerfully  she  did  her  part,  and  nobly  she  bore, 
still  looking  forward  to  a  brighter  future;  above  all,  enriching 
from  the  treasury  of  her  heart  those  who  had  been  deprived  of 
everything  else  besides.     One  and  another  of  her  children  were 
taken  from  her,  and  she  endured  it  patiently;  the  heaviest  stroke 
of  all,  the  loss  of  Frederic,  left  her  shaken,  indeed,  in  her  inmost 
being,  but  still  erect.     She,  who  for  her  daily  wants  depended 
on  the  bounty  of  Britain,  refused  to  compromise  or  to  dissemble, 
when  an  indignant  nation,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  avenged 
years  of  misrule.     She  could  bear  poverty,  but  not  flatter  those 
whom  she  regarded  as  the  murderers  of  her  brother.     Such 
warm  sympathy  and  scanty  aid  as  she  could  give,  were  devoted 
to  the  Koyalist  cause ;  for  Charles  II.  she  would  have  made  the 
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sacrifices  for  which  a  life  of  suffering  had  prepared  her.     But 
above  all,  was  it  deep  and  unaffected  piety  which  throughout 
supported  and  guided  her.     Amidst  the  repeated  and  tempting 
offers  of  peace  and  restoration  held  out,  she  rejected  all  which 
involved  any  degree  of  unfaithfulness  to  her  God  or  her  con- 
victions.    Of  all  her  trials,  the  most  severe  was  the  apostasy  of 
some  of  her  children.     And  she  lived  to  see  her  hopes  realised: 
her  son  was  restored  to  his  dominions  just  as  the  head  of  Charles 
I.  fell  on  the  scaffold;  her  nephew  reascended  the  throne  of  Bri- 
tain ;  and  though  her  portionless  daughters  were  loved  by  many 
but  courted  by  few,  her  descendants  have  ruled  over  the  mightiest 
empires  of  Europe.     Her  great-grandson,  George  I.,  succeeded 
to  the  British  crown,  and  both  the  House  of  Orleans  and  the 
Hapsburg  family  count  her  among  the  mothers  of  their  rulers. 
Thus,  through  a  remarkable  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  landless  Queen  of  Bohemia  has,  in  the  persons  of  her  children, 
reigned  over  the  countries  of  both  friends  and  foes.     Elisabeth 
Stuart  returned  to  London   soon  after  the   accession   of  her 
nephew,  and  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage- 
day,  A.D.  1661.     A  midnight  procession  accompanied  her  bier 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  they  laid  her  body  near  that  of 
her  father,  in  the  royal  vault.     Her  death  interrupted  not  the 
gaieties  of  a  court  for  which  she  had  been  but  ill  suited.     Of  all 
her  children  and  relatives,  only  Rupert,  well  known  in  cavalier 
warfare,  followed  her  remains.     Requiescat  in  pace — till  the  re- 
surrection morning,  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  best  of  the 
Stuarts  I 

Tiie  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  its  horrors,  is  long  past — the 
schemes  of  its  originators  have  perished  with  them, — and  still  the 
Protestant  Church  strikes  its  roots  downwards  and  spreads  its 
branches  into  all  the  world.  Yet  has  Rome  not  forgotten  her 
aims,  nor  changed  her  tactics.  These  three  centuries  has  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  acted  as  the  minister  of  her  vengeance,  and 
the  source  of  her  power  has  been  at  Vienna,  rather  than  by  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  lands  once  covered  with  flourishing 
churches  have  been  swept  by  the  storm  of  persecution,  and  to  this 
day  Protestantism  in  Austria  remains  a  byeword.  Thousands  of 
slaughtered  saints  witness  against  Hapsburg  rule,  and  are  not 
yet  avenged.  But  the  harvest  of  judgment  has  been  ripening 
slowly  for  centuries,  and  even  while  we  write  are  its  first  fruits 
gathered.  Another  hour,  and  perhaps  another,  may  be  marked 
on  the  great  dial  of  history;  but  amidst  the  plagues  which  shall 
descend  on  the  seven-hilled  city,  surely  not  the  lightest  will  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  race  which,  beneath  its  iron  heel,  has  ever 
crushed  all  religious  and  political  liberty. 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  L^Empereur  Napoleon  et  Tltalie.     Paris  :  1839. 

2.  Confidential  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  with  his 
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3.  Con*espondence  on  Hie  Affairs  of  Italy  ^  presented  to  hoUi,  Houses 
of  Parliament.     1849. 

4.  La  Question  Romaine  par  E.  About.    Bruxelles  :  1859. 

5.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  Italy ;  January  to 
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It  is  impossible  to  glance  at  the  map  of  Italy  without  being 
struck  by  two  very  remarkable  contrasts  which  it  presents^ 
namely,  its  geographical  unity  and  its  political  disintegration. 
In  its  physical  configuration  it  appears  marked  out  by  nature 
for  a  single  State  and  eminently  capable,  by  its  natural  bound- 
aries as  a  peninsula,  of  securing  and  perpetuating  its  political 
independence.  Protected  on  the  north  by  the  gigantic  barriers 
of  the  Alps,  it  would  appear  secure  from  invasion  on  that 
side ;  for  only  ordinary  skill  and  courage  could  be  needed  to 
strengthen  and  defend  the  mountain  passes  which  lead  to  the 
plains  beyond.  A  peninsula,  of  a  very  elongated  form,  the  sea 
is  a  protection  to  four-fifths  of  its  territorj-,  and  yet  how  irre- 
concilable with  its  natural  advantages  has  been  its  political 
destiny  I  From  the  earliest  periods  to  which  the  researches  of 
history  extend — this  land  of^corn,  and  oil,  and  wine,  where 
nature  not  only  presents  herself  in  her  most  captivating  form, 
but  ministers,  in  boundless  profusion,  all  that  can  be  required 
for  the  support  and  gratification  of  man,  has  been  |>eoplcd  by 
races  and  tribes  that  have  had  very  little  in  common  beyond  a 
passion  for  individual  independence  and  an  invincible  dislike  to 
any  centralised  domination.  The  political  unity  established  by 
Koine  was  exceptional  and  temporary.  The  people  of  Italy  were, 
it  IS  needless  to  say  not  one  but  many  nations,  long  before  they 
were  incorporated  into  a  single  State  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
seven  hills,  and  such  they  again  became  after  the  miglity  fabric 
of  empire  fell,  and  the  despotism  passed  away  that  had  over- 
shadowed and  oppressed  the  world.  It  took  the  Romans,  in  the 
words  of  the  stnking  and  condensed  historical  sketch  embodied 
in  the  recent  imperial  pamphlet,  "to  make  the  conquest  of  Italy  as 
to  enslave  the  worla ;"  tney  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
violence  to  obtain  a  political  unity  in  Italy,  just  as  they  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  force  to  acquire  that  more  extended  unity 
which  resulted  from  the  subjugation  of  the  globe. 

But  if,  in  its  great  geographical  boundaries,  Italy  presents 
the  idea  of  unity,  this  conception  is  very  much  impaired  when 
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we  come  to  examine  its  interior  configuration.  The  Apennine 
line  of  mountains,  beginning  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Alps,  runs  across  Italy  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
thus  separates  the  Italy-proper  of  the  Romans  from  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  The  Alps,  after  running  north  and  south,  where  they 
divide  Italy  from  France,  run  almost  parallel  to  the  Apennines, 
until  they  touch  the  head  of  the  Aciriatic  on  the  confines  of 
Istria.  Thus,  between  these  two  great  lines  of  mountains  there 
is  inclosed  a  great  basin  or  plain,  open  only  on  the  east  to  the 
sea.  One  great  river,  fed  by  streams  innumerable,  descending 
from  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  flows  through  this  magnificent 
country  in  its  whole  extent.  With  the  rich  vegetation  of  a 
southern  climate,  crowded  with  populous  cities  and  flourishing 
towns,  and  adorned  by  some  of  the  most  splendid  scenery  of 
nature,  who  can  wonder  that  this  terrestrial  paradise  should  have 
been  contended  for  so  often  as  a  prize  by  successive  invaders  ? 
Descending  into  Italy-proper,  the  complexity  of  its  geography  is 


quite  in  accordance  with  its  political  divisions.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
valleys,  pent  in  by  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming  a  country 
to  itself  and  cut  off*  by  natural  barriers  from  the  others. 

This  country,  ever  possessing  sources  of  inexhaustible  interest 
in  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  upon  the  world,  and  its 
never  failing  natural  attractions,  has  once  again  become  the 
object  of  universal  attention.  One  of  the  gi'eatest  contests  of 
modem  times  has  just  been  prematurely  terminated  on  its 
plains;  and  two  great  powers,  as  on  former  occasions,  had 
chosen  Italy  as  a  field  for  their  animosity  or  their  ambition.  It 
will  be,  therefore,  with  especial  reference  to  the  late  war,  and 
so  far  as  they  can  be  at  present  comprehended,  to  the  policy  and 
ultimate  designs  of  France,  that  we  snail  reproduce  some  portions 
of  Italian  historj-,  which  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  present, 
and  enable  us,  in  some  degree,  to  anticipate  the  ftiture.  We 
shall  preface  our  observations  by  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  early 
connection  of  Germany  with  Italy,  which  will  not  be  devoid  of 
interest  in  the  present  political  conjuncture. 

The  connection  of  Italy  with  Germany  dates  from  a  very  re- 
mote period.  The  imperial  dignity  was  early  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  Italians  with  the  sovereignty  claimed  by  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  as  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and 
these  were  frequently  called  in  to  avert  external  dangers  or  sup- 
press internal  commotions.  Lombardy  was,  in  the  tenth  century, 
desolated  by  the  Hungarians ;  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
Peninsula  were  infested  by  the  Saracens.  Beranger  II.,  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Italy,  perplexed  by  his  difficulties,  called 
in  the  assistance  of  Otho  the  Great,  and  submitted  to  hold  the 
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kingdom  of  Italy  from  him  as  a  fief,  "  Most  of  the  Lombard 
princes,"  says  Hallam,  "acquiesced,  without  apparent  repug- 
nance, in  the  new  German  government,  which  was  conducted 
by  Otho  with  much  prudence  and  vigour,  and  occasionally  with 
severity.  The  citizens  of  Lombardy  were  still  better  satisfied 
with  a  change  that  insured  a  more  tranquil  and  regular  admini- 
stration than  they  had  ever  experienced  under  preceding  kings." 

But  this  foreign  protection  could  not  long  exist  without  its 
countervailing  disadvantages.  It  produced  that  sense  of  humilia- 
tion which  must  always  depress  the  spirit  of  a  people  living  under 
the  tutelage  of  an  alien  race.  The  German  nation,  undoubtedly, 
soon  became  odious  to  the  Italians.  They  tried  a  change  of  mas- 
ters as  early  as  1024 ;  and,  breaking  their  connection  with  Ger- 
many, not  ror  the  first  time,  offered  their  crown  to  Robert,  King 
of  France,  and  to  William,  Duke  of  Guienne,  but  neither  of  them 
was  imprudent  enough  to  involve  himself  in  the  diflScult  politics 
of  Italy ;  and  its  sumection  to  the  Germanic  body  only  became 
more  confirmed. 

Under  whatever  pretexts  the  rulers  of  France  may  have 
ordered  their  troops  to  pass  the  Alps,  firom  the  days  of  Louis  IL 
to  those  of  Napoleon  I.  whether  affecting  sympathy  for  an 
oppressed  people,  or  taking  upon  themselves  a  high  political 
"  mission,"  or  professing  a  solicitude  for  the  balance  of^  power, 
the  result  has  invariably  shown  that  the  real  object  was  to  acquire 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  peninsula ;  and  the  insolence 
of  the  troops  and  their  commanders,  the  systematic  violation  of 
all  national  institutions,  the  contempt  of  ItaUan  manners,  the 
enormous  requisitions  they  have  called  for,  the  increase  of 
taxation,  and  the  general  oppression,  have  always  made  their 
domination  intolerable,  and  in  the  end  provoked  a  native  con- 
federacy against  it.  Experience  has  decisively  shown  that  only 
a  very  temporary  ascendancy  could  be  maintained  in  Italy 
by  a  people  presenting  so  many  marked  contrasts  to  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  population.  They  have  formed  aUiances 
with  native  princes,  bribed  by  promises  of  territorial  f^gran- 
disement;  but  the  result  has  never  been  either  satis&ctory 
to  the  French  nation  or  beneficial  to  Italy.  In  the  war  of 
the  Polish  succession,  which  broke  out  in  1733,  Emanuel  of 
Savoy,  King  of  Sardinia,  formed  an  alliance  with  France  and 
Spain,  by  which  lie  was  enabled  to  take  possession  of  the  Duchy 
of  Milan;  but,  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1738  he  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  it  to  Austria,  being  allowed  to  retain  only 
rfovara  and  Tortona.  The  direction  which  Sardinian  ambi- 
tion took  in  1738  thus  singularly  resembles  that  which  it  has 
taken  in  1859. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  there  had  been  peace  in  Italy, 
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when  the  French  revolutionary  Republic  turned  its  attention  to 
that  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions  comprised  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lombardy.  Being  at  war  with  Austria,  it  was  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  exercise  of  her  belligerent  rights  to  attack  the 
territory  of  her  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
French  Directory  selected  Italy  as  a  field  for  the  operations  of 
its  army  for  military  as  well  as  political  reasons.  The  troops, 
which  had  been  massed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  during  the  winter, 
had  been  decimated  by  cold  and  hunger.  They  had  received 
neither  clothing  nor  pay;  and  ragged,  famished,  and  almost 
mutinous,  were  ready  for  any  enterprise  which  promised  to 
relieve  them  from  their  sufferings.  There  was  the  chronic 
discontent  of  the  population  with  its  German  rulers  from  which 
much  was  hoped ;  and,  the  French  Directory,  while  they  ex- 
pected to  cut  off  one  most  important  source  of  Imperial  revenue, 
felt  confident  of  adding  considerably  to  their  own.  They  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  reaping  immense  political  and  finan- 
cial advantages  from  a  country  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  known  to  be  thorouffhlv  disaffected  to  their  foreirrn  mas- 
ters.  The  people  of  the  Duchies  of  Milan,  Parma,  and  Modena, 
were  peculiarly  dissatisfied  and  were  understood  to  be  anxious 
for  a  change  of  government.  The  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  professed  no  attachment  for  their  rulers  ;  and  in  Tuscany 
and  Naples  the  political  discontent  was  even  more  decided. 
Private  communications  were  opened  with  France,  and  direct 
overtures  were  made,  and  every  encouragement  was  given  for 
an  invasion  of  Italy.  Tempted  by  these  overtures,  the  French 
Government  commenced  their  military  operations  in  1805,  by 
the  invasion  of  a  country  where,  with  one  exception,,  the  rulers 
could  place  little  reliance  on  the  loyalty  of  their  subjects.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  was  more  fortunate  in  that  respect  than  any  of 
the  other  princes  of  Italy ;  and  he  was  prepared  and  resolved 
to  offer  a  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  his  territories  on  any  pre- 
text whatever,  and  to  avert  those  calamities  from  his  country 
which  he  had  sagacity  enough  to  foresee  would  be  the  necessary 
consequences  of  a  French  occupation  under  a  banner  of  liberty 
and  equality.  With  an  army  sixty  thousand  strong,  and  a  con- 
siderable militia,  and  with  the  most  important  fortresses  of  the 
Alps  in  his  hands,  he  determined  upon  making  a  resolute  stand, 
and  opposing,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  command,  the  passage 
of  a  French  army  through  his  dominions. 

Bonaparte,  the  General  appointed  by  the  Directory  to  carrj- 
out  their  views,  opened  the  campaign  early  in  April,  forced  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  rapidly  drove  the  combined  Austrian  and  Pied- 
montese  forces  from  all  the  strong  positions  they  had  taken  up 
and  advanced  direct  upon  Turin.    The  hopelessness  of  oftering 
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any  eflfectual  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of  the  French  arms, 
induced  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
invading  General  and  to  desert  his  Allies.  The  Austrians,  thus 
deprived  of  Sardinian  support,  fell  back  upon  their  own  terri- 
tory. The  negotiations  for  peace  between  Sardinia  and  the 
French  Republic  were  carried  on  at  Paris ;  and  the  terms  to 
which  the  unfortunate  prince  was  obliged  to  submit  were  humi- 
liating indeed.  lie  was  required  to  cede  Savoy,  the  patrimony 
of  his  ancestors  for  many  generations,  together  with  the  city  and 
territory  of  Nice,  and  a  tract  of  country  which  was  afterwards 
erected  into  the  French  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  He 
was,  moreover,  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  coalition,  and  to 
apologise  to  the  French  Republic.  His  predecessors  had  often 
experienced  indignities  from  France,  but  had  never  been  reduced 
to  such  extremities  or  sufiered  such  mortification.  By  the 
treaty,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  despoiled  of  all  substantial 
power  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  merely  nominal  sove- 
reign. 

The  subjection  of  Piedmont  changed  the  whole  political  as- 
pect of  Italy  and  the  dispositions  o{  its  people.  They  saw  a 
native  prince  not  merely  humbled  but  politically  annihilated,  and 
the  mighty  barriers  fixed  by  nature  between  their  country  and 
France  broken  through  and  in  the  hands  of  a  power  that,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  traditions  of  many  centuries,  was  perpetually  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  footing  in  Italy,  with  the  design  of  first  sub- 
jecting it  to  its  influence  and  ultimately  of  annexing  it  to  its 
dominions. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  course  of  unparalleled  military  suc- 
cesses which  made  the  first  Italian  campaign  of  Bonaparte  one 
continued  triumph  ;  nor  is  it  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  any 
comparison  between  two  periods  so  essentially  distinct  as  those 
of  1804  and  1859.  But,  in  bringing  forward  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  of  the  Italian  campaigns  of  the  Frencrh  Republic 
and  the  First  Empire,  we  think  we  may  be  rendering  a  political 
service,  and  assist  in  dissipating  much  misconception  and  un- 
reasoning approbation  of  the  {wlicy  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French.  If  the  pages  of  history  are  not  written  in  vam,  there 
is  much  in  the  period  to  which  we  revert  which  may  wxll  inspire 
present  suspicion  and  distrust.  The  actors  are  difterent ;  but  the 
designs  intended  to  be  worked  outwill,  we  apprehend,  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  the  same,  although  some  little  deference  may  be  paid  to 

Eublic  opinion  in  1859,  and  public  feeling  and  morality  may  not 
e  so  grossly  outraged.  The  discipline  of  armies  may  be  more 
perfect,  and  the  character  of  the  generals  more  respectable,  but 
the  political  objects  will  be  found,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
to  correspond^  as  nearly  as  altered  circumstances  will  admit,  to 
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the  plans  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  which  the  present  emperor  is  known 
to  have  accepted  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  executed  wuth  unhesi- 
tating fidelity.  But  it  is  the  effect  of  the  French  occupation  upon 
Italy,  on  which  we  desire  to  dwell,  as  pregnant  with  the  deepest 
interest  and  instruction,  and,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  highest 
degree  suggestive  and  important. 

Napoleon  omitted  no  opportunity,  either  in  his  private  inter- 
course with  the  representatives  of  the  Italian  liberal  party,  or  in 
his  public  manifestos,  of  representing  the  expedition  of  tlie 
French  into  Italy  as  designed  to  emancipate  the  inhabitants 
from  the  government  of  "strangers,"  as  well  as  from  the  tyrannyof 
their  native  rulers.  Sentiments  such  as  these,  he  knew,  would  be 
highly  acceptable  to  multitudes  in  every  part  of  Italy.  The  people 
haa  always  felt  the  humiliation  of  being  subject  to  princes  bom  in 
foreign  countries.  The  victorious  General,  in  his  addresses  to  his 
army,  intended  also  for  circulation  among  the  people,  flattered  the 
"  nationality"  of  the  Italians,  by  describing  them  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Brutus  and  Scipio,  ana  with  promises  of  re-establishing 
the  Capitol,  and  of  placing  there  the  statues  of  the  heroes  that 
had  adorned  it,  and  of  awakening  the  Roman  people,  debased  by 
many  centuries  of  slavery,  to  a  new  and  energetic  life.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  the  French  government,  however  necessary 
it  was  to  impose  for  a  time  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Italian 
people,  never  entertained  any  real  design  of  reviving  their  "  na- 
tionality" in  that  or  in  any  other  form,  and  that  Isapoleon  was 
the  last  man,  if  the  French  Directory  had  been  sincere  in  their 
professions,  even  to  dream  of  sustaining  a  part  in  such  a  political 
masquerade. 

Bonaparte  entered  Milan  on  15th  May  1805,  five  days  after 
the  celeorated  battle  of  Lodi,  which  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
Lombardy,  and  he  immediately  planned  expeditions  into  the  terri- 
tories of  those  princes  who  h  ad  given  proofs  of  their  en  mity  to  France. 
Among  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  which  he  now  made  "with 
the  humbled  sovereigns  of  Italy,  were  now  invariably  inserted 
those  disgraceful  stipulations,  which  were  more  mortifying  and 
humiliating  to  them  than  the  enormous  military  requisitions  which 
immediately  followed  their  submission.  The  matchless  speci- 
mens of  art  which  adorned  the  museums,  churches,  and  palaces 
of  the  Italian  people  and  nobility,  and  which  kept  alive,  even  in 
servitude,  the  traditions  of  a  glorious  past,  were  demanded  from 
their  keepers  and  proprietors  as  a  portion  of  the  price  for  French 

Erotection  ;  and  the  ^^  statues  of  Brutus  and  Scipio,"  instead  of 
eing  conveyed,  with  civic  and  martial  pomp,  to  the  Capitol, 
were,  with  other  "  heroes,"  thrust  into  packing  cases  and  dis- 
patched to  France.  The  Italians  had  learned  to  regard  tlie 
possession  of  these  great  triumphs  of  genius,  whether  in  sculp- 
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ture  or  painting  as  a  substitute  almost  for  political  dignity  and 
independence.^ 

The  aggression  upon  the  Papal  territories,  and  the  occupation 
of  Rome,  did  not  rouse  those  strong  feelings  of  indignation,  either 
in  Italy  or  in  foreign  states,  which  the  conduct  of  France  to- 
wards the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  other  princes  of  Italy  ex- 
cited. The  disreputable  means  by  which  the  Papacy  had  risen 
to  temporal  power  were  very  generally  acknowledged  throughout 
Europe;  ana  the  arrogance  of  its  pretensions,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  reverence  which  it  formerly  commanded,  inclined  large 
numbers  of  its  nominal  adherents  to  view  its  humiliation  with 
pleasure.  Supported  by  a  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  these 
opinions,  and,  doubtless,  commissioned  by  his  government.  Na- 
poleon dealt  out  to  the  Pope,  as  a  temporal  prince,  measures  of 
the  highest  severity.  He  enforced  not  only  a  very  large  sur- 
render of  territory  but  a  contribution  of  a  mr  larger  proportion 
of  pictures  and  statues  than  he  had  required  from  other  Sove- 
reigns, and  he  took  many  hundreds  of  rai*e  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts from  the  Vatican  Library. 

The  campaign  of  the  French  in  Italy  in  1795  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in' history.  Marshal  Marmont  was  sent 
by  Buonaparte  to  Paris  to  present  the  standards  taken  from 
the  Austnans ;  and,  in  a  formal  harangue,  he  detailed,  without 
exaggeration,  the  recent  triumphs  of  the  French  in  Italy.  They 
had,  in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  he  said,  destroyed  three 
hostile  armies,  taken  47,000  men,  280  pieces  of  cannon,  and  49 
stands  of  colours.  Two  of  these,  indeed,  he  said,  with  a  studied 
insolence,  intended  to  mark  his  contempt  and  that  of  his  chief, 
for  the  "  Holy  See,"  he  held  in  little  value,  as  they  had  been 
taken  from  the  troops  of  the  Pope,  an  enemy  quite  unworthy  of 
their  notice,  but  still  they  showed  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
and  the  extent  of  their  successes." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  at  which  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
call  upon  the  people  of  Italy  to  pay  for  the  deliverance  which 
French  generosity  had  achieved  for  them,  and  accordingly,  early 
in  the  following  year,  the  "  bill"  was  presented  to  the  different 
Italian  States  uiat  had  been  favoured  by  French  inten^ention. 
The  conquering  General  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Lombardy,  which  is,  doubtless,  preserved  in  the  imperial 

^  The  present  French  annj  of  Italy  seem  to  be  literally  '*  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  fathers."  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Timu 
correspondent,  published  July  7  : — 

•*  The  French  troops  must  have  behaved  badly  to  the  country  people,  for  it 
is  a  positive  fact,  that  many  stragglers  have  been  *madc  to  disappear'  by  them. 
The  feeling  in  the  Lombard  cities  is  also  beginning  to  change,  as  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Allies  unscrupulously  impose  war  contributions,  etc.,  on  them. 
A  Sardo-French  commission  is  now  engaged  in  making  out  lists  of  the  works  of  artJ' 
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archives,  and  may  form  a  valuable  precedent  for  a  similar  pro- 
clamation whenever  circumstances  may  admit  of  it. 

Pkoclamation  of  Genbkal  Bonaparte  and  Commissary  Salicettt, 

dated  19th  May  1796. 

"  The  French  Republic,  while  it  has  sworn  hatred  to  tyrants,  has 
sworn  fraternity  to  nations." 

"  This  principle,  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of  the  Eepublic,  is 
as  much  a  principle  of  the  army.  The  despotism  which,  for  so  long 
a  time,  has  held  Lomhardy  under  its  yoke,  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
calamities  to  France,  but  the  French  know  that  the  cause  of  kings  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  people." 

*<  If  the  victorious  French  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  as 
brethren,  the  latter  ought  to  entertain  a  reciprocity  of  affection.  The 
army  must  pursue  its  victories,  and  drive  entirely  out  of  Italy  that 
despotism  wliich  has  held  Lombardy  in  chains.  The  independence 
of  this  country,  and  its  good  fortunCy  depend  upon  the  success  of  French 
enterprises.  Ix)mbardy,  then,  ought  to  second  them  by  all  the  means 
in  its  power.  To  assure  the  march  of  the  troops,  provisions  are  neces- 
sary, which  they  cannot  receive  from  France,  from  which  they  are 
separated ;  they  ought  to  find,  then,  these  in  Lombardy,  where  they 
are  making  their  conquests.  The  rights  of  war  give  them  security 
for  obtaining  them,  and  friendship  ought  to  be  eager  to  offer  them." 

"  Twenty  millions  of  French  money  are  imposed  as  a  contribution  for  this 
purpose.  The  division  will  be  made  among  the  different  provinces. 
The  terms  of  payment,  which  admit  of  the  least  possible  delay,  will 
be  fixed  by  particular  instructions.  It  is  certainly  a  moderate  con- 
tribution for  so  fertile  a  country,  particularly  when  tliey  reflect  upon 
the  advantages  which  must  result  from  it.  The  division  might  have 
been  settled  by  the  agents  of  the  French  Government,  and  this  mode 
would  certainly  have  been  reasonable  ;  but  the  French  Republic,  not 
wishing  to  reserve  to  itself  this  right,  has  lefl  it  to  the  local  authori- 
ties and  to  the  assembly  of  the  state.  It  only  points  out  to  you,  as  the 
basis  upon  which  you  ought  to  levy  this  contribution,  that  it  ought 
to  be  proportionably  divided  among  those  provinces  which  formerly 
paid  imposts  to  the  tyrant  of  Austria." 

The  peasantry  of  Lombardy  were  certainly  not  unanimous  in 
their  welcome  to  the  foreign  deliverers.  There  was  a  considerable 
party  who,  if  not  attached  to  their  Austrian  rulers,  had  no  desire 
to  exchange  them  for  the  new.  A  guerilla  war,  instigated  pro- 
bably partly  by  the  priesthood  and  nobility,  but,  unquestionalbly, 
having  no  little  support  in  the  national  feeling,  broke  out,  and 
was  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the  French. 

The  two  campaigns  which  the  French  undertook  in  Italy  in 
the  years  1795-96,  are  distinguished  for  the  uniform  success  on 
the  one  side,  and  for  a  series  of  disastrous  reverses  on  the  other. 
In  the  course  of  less  than  a  year,  the  French  armies  had  been 
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victorious  in  eighty-four  engagements^  nineteen  of  which  were 
pitched  battles.  Exclusive  of  the  slain,  they  took  100,000  pri- 
soners and  between  2000  and  3000  pieces  of  artillery.  Tnej 
compelled  five  sovereigns,  two  of  them  kings,  to  submit  to  their 
own  terms,  and  chased  five  Austrian  armies  out  of  Italy.  They 
changed  the  forms  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice, 
and  founded  two  new  republics  on  models  of  their  own;  and  in- 
stead of  draining  the  treasury  of  France  by  these  conquests, 
they  were  enabled  to  remit  a  considerable  surplus  of  the  funds 
levied  upon  the  governments  and  people  of  Italy  to  the  Directory 
of  the  republic  m  Paris,  to  feed  the  war  in  other  countries,  and 
to  maintain  the  struggle  with  a  world  in  arms. 

Whatever  reprobation  the  conduct  of  France  may  deserve  in 
her  treatment  of  Italy,  and  whatever  the  studied  deceptions  of 
which  she  was  guilty,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  history  of 
this  period  without  feeling  the  most  profound  detestation,  not- 
withstanding her  great  humiliation,  for  the  conduct  of  Austria 
in  reference  to  the  Venetian  Eepublic.  It  was  when  that  power 
was  reduced  to  treat,  almost  to  sue,  for  peace,  that  her  complete 
indifference  to  opinion  was  manifested  to  the  world.  It  may  be 
desirable  that  the  original  of  the  title  of  Austria  to  a  portion  of 
her  highly  prized  Italian  possessions  should  be  known,  as  it  may 
perhaps  considerably  facilitate  any  future  territorial  adjustment 
which  policy  may  suggest. 

The  old  Venetian  Republic  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  Court  of  Austria.  There  was  even  much  cordiality  in 
their  relations,  and  being  a  venerable  and  time-honoured  aris- 
tocracy, there  was  a  considerable  resemblance  in  their  general 
principles  of  government.  Austria,  at  the  commencement  of  her 
troubles  and  throughout  her  disasters,  had  received  proofs  of 
sympathy  and  even  considerable  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Kepublic. 
The  French  conquest  changed  the  government  from  an  aristo- 
cracy to  a  democracy,  and  the  people  were  gratified  by  the  re- 
volution in  their  government,  although  it  did  not  bring  with  it 
the  political  independence  they  expected.  As  soon  as  tlie  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  opened,  the  Austrian  government  evinced 
a  desire  to  indemnity  itself  for  its  losses  in  Lombardy  by  absorb- 
incr  the  Venetian  State.  To  the  disgrace  of  both  powers  the  bar- 
gain was  completed  and  the  transfer  made.  Austria,  instead 
of  pleading  the  rights  of  her  old  ally,  whose  calamities  arose  in  a 
great  degree  from  an  unsuccessful  exercise  of  its  good  will  in 
attempting  to  intercede  with  France,  altogether  ignored  its  ex- 
istence, and  France,  with  as  little  principle  and  consistency,  at 
once  abandoned  the  Republic  she  nad  created,  and  transfeired 
the  people  of  Venetia,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle, 
to  a  foreign  master  whose  principles  of  government  they  abhorred. 
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France,  in  the  ycarl796-7,  had  completed  the  humiliation  of  all 
the  princes  and  States  in  Italy,  and  took  permanent  possession 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The  King  of  Sardinia  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  retained  little  more  than  their  titles ; 
and  the  Pope,  after  losing  his  most  valuable  possessions,  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  entire  dependence.  Naples  was  much  in  the 
same  condition.  The  peace  granted  by  Bonaparte  to  the  Pope 
was  only  intended  to  lead  to  further  humiliations ;  and  he  was  so 
well  aware  of  this  that  he  planned  his  flight  from  Rome  during 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  His  personal  security  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  pacification,  but  the  timidity  of  his  character  had  de- 
graded him  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  they  never  afterwards 
regarded  him  but  as  a  pusillanimous  prince  who  had  fully 
deserved  his  humiliation.  He  had  lost  three  large  and  rich  pro- 
vinces, and  was  left  without  the  means  of  supporting  even  the 
little  of  his  dignity  that  remained.  Large  sums,  moreover,  had 
been  exacted  by  the  French  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  he  well 
knew  the  consequences  of  non-payment.  He  nad  purchased  the 
armistice  granted  him  with  half  the  plate  of  his  subjects;  he 
now  demanded  the  other  half  as  necessary  to  complete  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  make.  A  revolu- 
tionary party,  supported  by  French  influence,  was  formed  in 
Eome ;  and  on  the  morning  of  tlie  anniversary  of  the  accession 
of  Pius  VI.  to  the  Pontifical  throne,  the  people  of  Rome  as- 
sembled in  the  Campovaccino,  and  there  soleumly  proclaimed  tlie 
resumption  of  their  ancient  sovereignty. 

The  language  of  this  proclamation  was  most  remarkable.  It 
set  forth  that  the  people  of  Rome,  long  oj)pressed  by  that  monster 
in  politics,  a  government  of  priests,  had  often  attempted  to  shake 
off*  the  ignominious  yoke,  but  had  been  as  often  prevented  by  a 
combination  of  craft;,  superstition,  and  violence ;  tiiat  the  govern- 
ment having  now  crumoled  to  pieces  by  its  own  decay,  they  con- 
stituted them  selves  a  free  and  independent  State  conformably  to  the 
inalienable  right  of  men  to  choose  that  form  of  government  which 
they  judged  best.  They  elected  five  consuls  to  represent  the 
majesty  of  the  people,  and  all  the  subordinate  functionaries  of 
government  were  dignified  by  titles  derived  from  the  great 
Roman  Republic,  and  they  nominated  eight  deputies  to  communi- 
cate with  the  French  General,  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  France  for  this  glorious  resurrection  of  Roman  liberty 
and  republican  institutions. 

But  the  French  Government  had  cautiously  reserved  to  itself 
the  settlement  of  the  new  constitution.  Anticipating  that  the 
Roman  State,  by  reason  of  its  central  position,  must  necessarily 
become  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  they  were  especially 
anxious  to  secure  a  paramount  influence  over  it,  and  to  make  it 
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entirely  dependent  on  the  support  of  France.  The  Soman  re- 
public was  aware  that  it  coulci  only  endure,  in  the  existing  con- 
dition of  Italy,  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  therefore 
submitted  unreservedly  to  its  dictation,  and  the  French  General 
(Berthier)  introduced  the  whole  system  of  internal  government 
established  in  France,  by  dividing  the  new  commonwealth  into 
communes,  municipalities,  and  provinces,  with  national  guards, 
prefects,  and  other  smaller  functionaries;  sweeping  away  at  a 
stroke  all  the  offices  and  titles  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
classical  era,  and  organising  it  on  the  model  of  a  French  department. 

The  downfall  of  the  Papacy  as  a  temporal  power,  and  the  shock 
which  its  spiritual  influence  thereby  more  or  less  sustained,  were 
celebrated  m  France  by  a  very  lar^  party,  and  that  not  com- 
posed only  of  atheists  and  regicides,  with  very  sincere  satis- 
faction. One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  popular  orators^  was 
deputed  by  the  Directory  to  expose  the  enormities  of  the  Papacy 
and  to  refute  its  title  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Christian  worla. 
"  It  was  a  government,"  he  said,  "  supported  by  the  credulity  of 
nations,  the  fanaticism  of  priests,  and  the  interested  support  of 
thrones.  It  contradicted  in  practice  all  the  maxims  it  professed. 
It  disgraced  the  Christian  name,  and  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  by  hypocritically  pretending  that  its  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world,  and  yet  aspiring  to  universal  monarchy;  that  when 
delivered  from  persecution  and  re-established  in  its  authority,  it 
had  invariably  basely  returned  the  favours  it  had  received ;  that 
it  bestowed  the  grossest  adulation  upon  princes  who  had  been 
guilty  of  hideous  murders  and  massacred  thousands  of  their 
people ;  that  it  absolved  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  patron- 
ised treason,  threw  kingdoms  into  confusion,  ana  deluged  them 
^vith  blood ;  that  no  country  had  suffered  more  than  France  from 
a  tyrannical  and  pretended  theocracy,  or  had  been  treated  with 
viler  indignity;  that  it  was  Rome  that  had  sanctioned  the  Sicilian 
vespers — that  originated  the  civil  wars  of  the  League — that 
fomented  the  most  bitter  and  acrimonious  disputes  on  the  most 
contemptible  of  subjects,  and  that  all  these  feuds,  altercations, 
and  disasters,  arose  from  the  influence  of  a  foreign  priest,  who 
styled  himself  Hhe  common  father  of  the  faithful  1'"  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  protests  against  the  Papacy  which 
is  to  be  found  in  history;  and  coming  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
nation,  although  in  a  state  of  religious  and  political  fermentation, 
certainly  produced  at  the  time  aprofound  impression  upon  Europe, 
and  even  upon  the  adherents  of  the  power  attacked,  and  agreeing 
as  it  did,  with  the  long-established  convictions  of  the  whole  Pro- 
testant world,  was  received  by  it  with  unqualified  approval. 

The  measures  taken  at  Rome  were  in  strict  conformity  with  all 

'  La  Reveilli^re. 
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the  revolutionary  precedents  of  France.  Tlie  Pope  was  confined 
to  the  Vatican  andf  guarded ;  seals  were  affixed  on  the  apartments 
of  all  his  palaces ;  a  contribution  of  four  millions  of  li  vres  in  specie 
was  demanded  fix>m  the  people,  two  millions  more  in  provisions, 
and  3000  horses,  and  the  Jro[)e  was  commanded  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Sienna. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  the  French  generab  during  the  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  Italy  was  atrocious.  Napoleon,  at  a 
later  period,  became  aware  of  the  propensities  oi  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  officers,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  bore  with  it  in 
consideration  of  his  eminent  abilities.  ^^  Talk  seriously^*  he 
writes  to  his  brother  Joseph,  "  to  Alassena,  and  say  that  I  will 
have  no  stealing.  He  has  been  robbing  terribly  in  the  Venetian 
country.  I  have  recalled  S.  to  Paris  on  the  same  ground.  He 
is  a  rogue." — "  Massena  and  S.  have  stolen  6,400,000  francs."^ 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  act  of 
spoliation  exercised  upon  the  Roman  people,  in  its  higher  ranks, 
consisted  of  the  forced  loan  which  it  imposed  upon  the  nation, 
and  which  amounted,  in  its  operation  upon  the  upper  classes,  to 
absolute  confiscation.  Indiviauals  possessing  from  three  to  six 
thousand  crowns  a-year  were  taxed  one-thiraof  then*  income  an- 
nually ;  if  possessing  from  six  to  ten  thousand,  two-thirds ;  and 
if  ten  thousand,  the  whole  I  As  the  abject  condition  to  which 
the  people  of  the  Roman  States  were  now  reduced  made  their 
masters  utterly  regardless  of  opinion,  in  the  wantonness  of  their 
power  the  generals  even  plundered  the  vaults  of  churches,  and 
melted  down  the  leaden  coffins  to  supply  musket-bullets  for  the 
troops, — a  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  grave 
which  did  more  than  all  their  other  spoliations  to  excite  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of 
the  condition  to  which  they  had  been  reduced. 

A  great  reaction  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Lombardy,  then  forming  a  portion  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
in  favour  of  their  old  mastera,  the  Austrians.  A  treaty  has 
been  forced  upon  the  Republic  by  which  it  bound  itself  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  wars  of  tlie  French  Republic  and  to  assist 
it  with  all  its  forces.  Burthened  with  incessant  requisitions,  and 
liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  called  upon  to  shed  their  blood  in 
distant  lands,  and  for  quarrels  in  which  they  had  no  interest, 
a  large  and  important  party  openly  declared  that  they  prelerred 
returning  to  the  dominion  of  Austria,  heavy  as  it  had  been,  and 
were  prepared  to  co-operate  joyfully  for  restoring  it.  They  were 
stimulated  in  these  sentiments  by  the  immense  exertions  which 
Austria  was  then  making  to  recover  her  position  in  Europe,  and  to 
redeem  her  Italian  disasters,  and  more  immediately  by  the  advance 
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of  a  considerablcbodyof  hertroops  in  the  direction  of  the^Milanese. 
Hoping  that  the  house  of  Aastria,  admonished  by  past  misfor- 
tunes, would  in  future  exercise  over  them  a  gentler  sway,  the 
people  were  gratified  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  which  might  be 
the  means  of  compelling  the  1  rench  to  evacuate  Lombardy,  and 
of  delivering  them  from  a  thraldom  such  as  they  had  never  borne 
before. 

The  fate  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  his  countrv'  merits  a  par- 
ticular notice.  He  had  remained  in  a  perfectly  passive  and 
helpless  position  since  the  armistice  he  liad  been  compelled  to 
conclude  with  the  French  in  the  summer  of  1796,  bemg  com- 

1)letely  under  their  influence.  His  territories  had  become  the 
ine  of  march  for  the  French  troops  in  their  route  to  Italy ;  he 
received  regular  notice  of  the  numbers  that  were  to  be  exT)ected, 
and  of  the  necessaries  and  rations  they  would  require,  ancl  which 
he  was  commanded  duly  to  provide.  But  his  fate  had  been  long 
deci<led  at  Paris.  The  French  envoy  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  had  presumed  to  demand  an  in- 
demnity for  some  insurgents  against  the  authority  of  the  King, 
and  who  had  been  secretly  encouraged  by  France,  and  required 
the  cession  of  the  citadel  of  Turin  as  a  security  that  his  demand 
would  be  complied  with.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  French 
troops  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  They  were  in  efibct  the 
masters  of  the  King  and  of  Piedmont,  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  sovereigns  of  Europe  became  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
dominions.  He  was  guarded,  and  his  personal  movements  were 
watched.  The  farce  of  independence  was  played  for  a  few 
weeks,  until,  conscious  of  his  real  position,  and  of  his  inability 
to  contend  against  it,  he  yielded  unconditionally  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  his  "  ally,"  and  surrendered  all  his  towns,  fortresses, 
troops,  people,  and  country,  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  did 
not  permit  him  to  remain  even  for  a  day  in  his  continental  domi- 
nions, but  sent  him  to  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  together  with  those 
who  felt  disposed  to  connect  themselves  with  his  unhappy  fate. 

After  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  and  dignity  of  Emperor,  a 
lingering  respect  for  the  governments  which  he  had  himself  so 
recently  established  in  the  northern  and  middle  provinces  of 
Italy,  induced  him  to  forego,  for  a  time  any  assertion  of  personal 
sovereignty  over  them,  and  they  retained  the  title  of  Republics 
of  which  he  declared  himself  the  nominal  head.  But  his  personal 
and  family  schemes  were  not  long  in  developing  themselves.  It 
was  his  object  to  be  acknowledged  King  of  Italy.  Accordingly, 
in  aflFected  compliance  with  numerous  addresses  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  him,  he  went  to  Milan ;  and  the  Consul 
Flaminius,  when,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Senate,  he  announced 
the  restoration  of  liberty  to  Greece,  was  not  received  with  such 
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gross  adulation  than  was  the  personage  who  now  re-entered  Italy 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Italian  people.  The  whole  population 
threw  itself  at  his  feet,  and  humbly  implored  him  to  relieve  it  from 
the  intolerable  burthen  of  self-government,  and  to  place  on  brows, 
the  most  worthy  that  had  ever  worn  it,  the  proud  diadem  of  Italy. 
It  was  a  people,  debased  by  oppression,  welcoming  slavery,  and 
stretching  out  its  hands  for  chams.  The  coronation  of  Napoleon 
took  place  at  Milan  with  the  most  imposing  solemnity.  As- 
cending the  steps  of  the  high  altar  of  the  duomo,  he  took  fix>m 
it  the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  with  his  own  hands 
placed  it  on  his  head,  repeating  the  words  uttered  in  the  en- 
throning of  the  Lombard  kings,  "/>iVu  me  la  donne ;  gave  a 
que  Ui  touM^  Napoleon  appointed  a  viceroy,  instituted  a  new 
order  of  knighthood — that  of  the  iron  crown,  with  considerable 
revenues  attached  to  it,  and,  before  his  departure  for  France, 
arranged  and  completed  the  organisation  of  tne  new  kingdom. 

Genoa  was  not  behind  Lombardy  in  her  desire  of  servitude. 
The  representatives  of  the  Republic  petitioned  the  new  King  of 
Italy  for  the  happiness  of  being  his  subjects.  Napoleon's  reply 
was  characteristic  : — "  I  will  realise  your  wish — I  will  unite  you 
to  my  great  people.  It  will  be  to  me  a  new  means  for  rendering 
more  effective  tne  protection  I  have  always  loved  to  grant  you. 
My  people  will  receive  you  with  pleasure.  They  know  that  in 
all  circumstances  you  have  assisted  their  arms  with  friendship, 
and  have  supported  them  with  all  your  means.  They  find, 
besides,  with  your  ports,  an  increase  of  maritime  powers  which  is 
necessary  to  them  to  sustain  their  lawful  right  against  the  op- 
pressors of  the  seas.  You  will  find  in  your  union  with  my 
people  a  continent.  You  have  only  ports  and  a  marine.  You 
will  find  a  flag  which,  whatever  may  be  the  pretensions  of  my 
enemies,  I  will  maintain  on  all  the  seas  of  the  universe." 

In  the  remarkable  production,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  set  forth,  with  all  the 
skill  of  a  diplomatist  and  the  art  of  a  rhetorician,  the  reasons 
that  induced  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  interpose  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  and  to  take  its  people  under  his  guardianship. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  understood  to  base  his  Italian 
policy  on  the  principles  which  were  propounded  by  his  great 
predecessor  after  he  had  been  removed  from  the  arena  of  political 
passion,  and  was  able  to  contemplate  the  past  in  his  melancholy 
isolation  at  St  Helena.  Recollections  of  Italy,  and  of  the  glory 
he  had  gained  there,  may  have  occasionally  calmed  his  agitated 
mind.  He  felt,  undoubtedly,  more  sympathy  for  the  Italian 
people  than  for  any  of  the  races  that  he  successively  subjugated. 
The  happiest  and  most  brilliant  portion  of  his  career  was  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  some  of  his  most  celebrated  battles  were 
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fought  professedly  for  their  redemption.  His  mind  was  perhaps 
filled  with  contemplations  of  what  he  might  have  achieved 
for  their  happiness  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  given  utterance  to  his 
opinions,  and  to  have  explained  the  intentions  he  had  once  enter- 
tained in  the  following  terms : — "  The  annexation  of  Piedmont, 
Parma,  Tuscany,  and  Rome  to  France  were  only  temporary, 
according  to  my  views,  and  had  no  other  object  but  to  watch 
over,  guarantee,  and  advance  the  national  education  of  the 
Italians."  And  in  his  answer  to  the  deputation  charged  to  offer 
liim  the  crown  of  Italy,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, — "  It  is  my 
intention  to  create  an  ItaKan  nationality.  I  accept  the  crown — 
I  will  maintain  it ;  but  only  so  long  as  my  interests  require  it." 
And  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  from  whicn  these  statements  are 
quoted,  who  is  understood  to  be  in  reality  Napoleon  III.  himself, 
affirms,  that  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  assumed  the  crown 
of  Italy,  and  the  protectorate  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
the  aim  of  his  policy  was  rather  the  defence  of  French  territory 
than  the  aggrandisement  of  France,  already  sufficiently  exten- 
sive not  to  need  enlargement.  He  therefore  established  their 
independence ;  while  the  influence  of  regenerated  France  and 
her  victorious  eagles  brought  to  other  nations  not  servitude  but 
civilisation  ;  and  that,  in  making  the  Italians  for  a  time  French, 
he  was  only  preparing  them  to  become  one  day  more  thoroughly 
Italian ;  and  that,  as  Napoleon  I.  felt  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  first  conquering  nationalities  before  he  could  make  them 
free,  so  his  successor  hoped  to  be  able  to  bestow  freedom  upon 
them  without  the  previous  necessity  of  conquest. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  secret  springs  of  action,  which  have 
governed  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  mankind,  have  been  exposed 
to  public  \'iew,  and  that  we  are  able  to  interpret  their  actions 
by  the  aid  of  secret  and  confidential  communications.  But  in  re- 
ference to  Napoleon  I.  and  his  Italian  policy,  we  possess  docu- 
ments of  unquestionable  authenticity  which  reveal  his  inmost 
mind  and  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  all  his  political  plans.  In 
the  correspondence  with  his  brother  Joseph,  whom  he  had 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  who  must  be  regarded 
as  his  viceroy  in  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  to  whom  he  looked 
to  carry  out  his  plans  and  supply  him  with  resources  for  the 
purpose,  we  possess  a  scries  of  letters  written  in  all  the  con- 
fidence of  brotherly  friendship,  in  which  there  could  be  no 
motive  for  disguise  nor  any  expectation  that  they  would  ever 
be  made  public.  It  is  by  these  letters,  and  not  by  sentiments 
uttered  either  at  St  Helena  or  Milan,  that  we  must  judge 
Napoleon  I.  in  reference  to  Italy,  and  obtain  the  clue  to  the 
policy  which  he  pursued.  From  these  documents  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  extracts  which  have  a  most  important  bear- 
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ing  upon  the  present.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  is  under- 
stood secretly  to  cherish  many  of  the  schemes  of  his  great 
predecessor,  and  so  far  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  world 
will  permit,  to  aspire  to  realise  them.  He  well  knows  what  were 
the  great  Emperor's  real  designs  in  regard  to  Italy;  let  us  then 
see  what  they  were. 

In  one  of  the  first  letters  of  Napoleon  to  his  brother,  before  he 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  he  writes, — 

"  I  intend  to  seat  on  that  throne  (Naples)  a  prince  of  my  own 
house ;  and  /  intend  my  blood  to  reign  at  Nqples  as  long  as  it  does  in 
France."^ 

This  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  Italian  people  and  their 
native  governments  is  expressed  with  a  scorn  which  he  seldom 
cared  to  conceal. 

*'  I  cannot  believe  it,  though  I  have  perceived  for  some  time  a  sort 
of  coalition  between  the  Courts  of  Naples  and  Rome,  and  even  Flo- 
rence. It  is  the  cUliance  oftJie  rats  against  tfie  cat.  .  .  .  Should 
the  Pope  die,  you  will  do  all  that  you  possibly  can  to  prevent  his 
having  a  successor,  and  to  bring  on  a  revolution." 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was,  to  do  him  justice,  a  humane  man,  and 
disposed  to  spare  the  people  of  Italy  as  much  as  he  could,  and  to 
reheve  them  from  the  requisitions  and  other  evils  of  war,  but  he 
is  constantly  rebuked  by  nis  imperial  brother  for  his  moderation 
and  conscientiousness. 

"  I  see  by  one  of  your  proclamations  you  promise  to  impose  no  war 
contribution,  and  that  you  forbid  your  soldiers  to  require  those  who 
lodge  them  to  feed  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  measures  are  too 
narrow.  It  is  not  by  being  civil  to  people  that  you  can  obtain  a  hold 
on  them.  This  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  money  to  reward  your  army 
properly.  If  you  do  not  begin  by  making  yourself  feared,  you  will 
suffer  from  it.  Your  proclamations  have  not  enough  the  style  of  a 
master.  The  people  of  Italy,  and  in  fact  of  every  other  country,  if 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  mastered,  arc  disposed  to  rebel  and  to 
murmur." 

"  Naples,  without  Sicily,  ought  to  give  you  one  hundred  millions 
(L.4,000,000).  Naples  is  richer  than  Vienna,  and  not  so  exhausted. 
Milan,  when  I  entered  it,  had  not  a  farthing." 

His  generals  had  been  there  before  him.  It  is  against  their 
robberies  that  he  uniformly  protests.  They  left  nothing  for 
him  ;  and  he  was  not  always  able  to  make  them  disgorge  their 
plunder. 

"  In  my  opinion,  your  throne  will  have  no  solidity  unless  you  sur- 
round it  with  a  hundred  French  generals,  colonels,  and  others,  pos- 
sessing great  liefs.  Enable  them  to  found  great  families.  /  do  this  in 
Piedmontj  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Parma.     In  these  countries 
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and  in  Naples  300  or  400  French  military  men  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished with  property  descending  by  primogeniture." ' 

Very  strongly  confirmatory  these  sentiments  of  his  wish  to 
establish  an  Italian  ^^nationality." 

"  Do  not  ask  mo  for  money.  You  must  get  money  for  yourself. 
The  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  the  population  is  not  greater,  and  the 
wealth  is  smaller  than  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  pays  me  more  than 
110,000,000  in  contributions. 

"  Tell  me  what  titles  you  would  give  to  the  duchies  of  your  king- 
dom. The  titles  are  not  so  important  as  the  property  attached  to 
them.  I  have  required  that  the  owners  of  the  titles  L  confer  shall 
have  a  residence  in  Paris,  for  the  centre  of  the  whole  system  is  there. 
I  intend  to  have  in  Paris  one  hundred  fortunes,  all  of  them  having 
grown  up  with  the  throne. 

"  You  will  never  succeed  in  changing  or  reforming  a  country  by 
weak  measures.  As  the  Calabrians  have  assassinated  my  soldiers,  I 
myself  will  issue  the  decree  confiscating,  for  the  benefit  of  my  army, 
one  half  of  the  revenues  of  the  province,  both  public  and  private." 

How  little  ho  thought  his  position  in  Italy  acceptable  to  the 
people,  and  how  little  he  was  disposed  to  trust  them,  is  shown  in 
the  following  remark.  Joseph  Bonaparte  has  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  national  guard^  but  the  Emperor  at  once  puts 
a  negative  on  the  scheme. 

'*  What  a  nation  hates  most  is  another  nation.  Your  50,000  na- 
tional guards  would  all  hate  the  French ;  and  if  Italy  were  to  raise 
the  cry,  '  drive  the  "  barbarians"  beyond  the  Alps,'  all  your  army 
would  abandon  you." 

But  the  key  to  his  Italian  policy  is  at  once  found  in  the  follow- 
ing "  confidential"  communication  : — 

<*  I  hope  by  setting  to  work  earnestly  to  form  a  good  army  and 
fleet,  you  will  assist  me  to  become  master  of  the  Mediterranean. 
That  is  the  chief  and  perpetual  aim  of  my  policy.  For  that  it 
is  further  requisite  to  obtain  large  sums  from  the  people." 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  remarkable  disclosures,  so  suggestive 
and  important  at  the  present  time,  because  we  conceive  they 
afibrd  the  real  clue  to  the  tangled  web  of  artifice  with  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  enveloped  his  ulterior  designs.  If  the 
example  and  uncompleted  desiOTs  of  Napoleon  I.  are,  as  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted,  the  guide  of  his  successor,  here  we  find 
them  laid  bare  in  all  their  original  vastncss  and  undisguised 
ambition.  The  intervention  of  Napoleon  I.  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  was  plainly  only  a  part  of  a  scheme  of  general  domination. 
His  occupation  was  a  conquest ;  his  taxation  an  organised  plun- 
der ;  his  affected  sympathy  a  studied  deception ;  nis  appeal  to 
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popular  principles  an  hypocrisy ;  and  his  government  an  insup- 
portable usuq)ation. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of 
Italy  during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  and  the  present  time.  While  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  lasted,  the  drain  upon  her  finances  amounted  to  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  146,000,000  of  francs  annually.  The 
conscription,  to  supply  the  armies  of  the  Empire,  amounted  to 
15,000  men  per  year,  and  not  less  than  40,000  were  drawn 
from  her  population  to  swell  the  mighty  host  that  was  poured 
into  the  liussian  plains,  and  where  they  perished  almost  to  a 
man ;  for  the  soldiers  of  Southern  Europe  were  the  first  to  suc- 
cumb in  the  terrible  retreat, — paralysed  equally  by  the  horrors 
of  the  snowy  wilderness  over  which  they  marched,  and  by  the 
frosts  which  stopped  the  current  of  their  blood. 

On  the  resettlement  of  Europe,  although  relieved  from  tho 
oppressions  of  their  tyrant,  they  fell  again  naturally  under  the 
dominion  of  their  old  rulers.  From  that  period  Italy  has  been 
in  a  state  of  chronic  discontent. 

To  discuss  with  seriousness  the  scheme  of  the  French  Em- 
peror for  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  as  propounded  in  the  pamph- 
let which   has  excited   so  large  an  amoimt  of  attention  and 
curiosity,  would  be  to  attribute  to  his  intentions  a  sincerity  which 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  they  possess.   This  elaborate 
and  plausible  exposition  of  the  prospective  policy  of  France  was,  we 
suspect,  intended  only  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  a  change 
in   the   councils  of  the  empire,  and   perhaps  to  elicit  an   ex- 
pression of  opinion.      The  fundamental  political  conception — 
namely,  a  confederation  of  States  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Pope,  with  Rome  for  the  seat  of  central  power — is  one  so  op- 
posed to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Italy,  so  inapplicable  to  its 
wants,  and  so  incompatible  with  any  real  growtii  in  freedom, 
that  it-COuld  only  have  been  put  forth  to  conciliate  ecclesiasti- 
cal-t)pinion  and  to  cajole  the  Pope  into  an  acceptance  of  the 
French  programme  by  an  intimation  of  the  exalted  part  which 
was  allotted  him  in  the  new  grand  political  drama  of  Italy  Re- 
generated.    As  regards  tho  people,  whose  emancipation  is  pro- 
fessed, it  must  be  perfectly  evident  that  no  one  State  could 
breathe  for  a  day  an  atmosphere  of  liberty,  or  make  the  faintest 
approach  towards  a  free  and  progressive  life,  with  the  dogmas 
of  absolute  authority  and  infallibility  enthroned  in  the  metropo- 
lis,    Tho  Papacy  and  Liberty  cannot  live  side  by  side.     True 
religion  and  liberty  are  indissoluble,  and  the  results  of  the  glo- 
rious  union   have   been   oflcn   manifested  to  the  world.     The 
natural  ally  of  Popery  is  Despotism ;  and  many  are  the  deeds  of 
darkness  that  have  been  committed  between  them.     Absolute 
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sovereigns  have  too  often  placed  themselves  within  the  spell  of 
her  sorceries,  and  drank  the  golden  cup  of  her  abominations  to 
the  dregs.  The  Papacy  has  ceased  to  be  a  power  in  Italy. 
It  is  there  morally  dead,  whatever  influence  it  may  possess 
in  other  departments  of  its  ecclesiastical  empire.  Whenever 
Italian  regeneration  shall  become  a  fact,  it  will  most  assur- 
edly be  altogether  unconnected  with  the  Papacy,  which  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  strangled  in  the  first  nerce  paroxysm 
of  freedom,  than  exalting  its  shameless  front  in  the  capital 
and  among  a  people  who  have  long  ceased  to  be  its  slaves. 
"  And  yet/'  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Mazzini,  "  the  Papacy 
exists,  although  worn  out  and  undermined  on  all  sides,  it  exists 
a  pretext  for  the  machinations  of  absolute  governments,  a  visible 
centre  for  cunning  and  imbecility, — a  loathsome  symbol,  but  still 
keeping  the  field,  and  disputing  the  ground  to  those  who  would 
lay  there  the  foundations  of  another  temple ;  whilst  it  remains, 
the  shadow  of  the  idol  will  always  extend  itself,  because  within 
that  shade,  Jesuits,  priests,  and  fanatics  will  shelter  themselves 
to  disturb  the  world ;  whilst  it  remains,  discord  will  exist  be- 
tween moral  and  material  society,  between  right  and  fact,  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future.  And  the  Papacy  will  exist 
until  new-born  Italy  shall  overthrow  the  seat  on  which  it 
slumbers.     To  Italy  belongs  the  high  office  of  proclaiming  the 

feneral,  spiritual  emancipation,  solemn  and  accomplished ;  and 
taly  will  one  day  fulfil  tne  duty  entrusted  to  her  by  civilisation." 
If  a  union  of  states  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  promises  no 
solution  of  the  Italian  difficulty,  still  less  does  a  combination  of 
all  the  existing  princes  of  Italy  after  the  model  of  the  Germanic 
confederation.  These  princes  are  of  different  families,  even  races^ 
— Austrian,  French,  and  Spanish,  opposed  to  each  other,  with 
interests  and  sympathies  wiciely  diverging,  and  jealousies  irrecon- 
cileable  with  any  lasting  unity.  Lombardy  annexed  to  Pied- 
mont is  incompatible  with  any  equality  or  balance  of  power 
among  the  Italian  states;  ancl  a  country-  practically  ruled  by 
France  must  be  irreconcileable  with  the  independence  of  the  other 
confederated  powers. 

But  the  people  of  Lombardy  have  little  sympathy  with  Pied- 
mont since  the  desertion  of  her  cause  by  Charles  Albert  in  1848  ; 
and  thejr  will  very  unwillingly  sacrifice  their  nationality  to  gratifv 
the  ambition  of  his  successor.  In  the  formal  annexation  which 
has  taken  place  the  people  were  not  consulted,  nor  could  they 
have  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  confederate  sovereigns.  The  com- 
plications and  opposing  interests  within  Italy  will  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  mitigated  by  foreign  inter\'ention, — the  logical 
result  can  only  be  the  supremacy  of  the  interposing  power; 
and  it  matters  little  to  Europe  and  its  interests,  whether  this 
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supremacy  is  acquired  by  direct  annexation  or  by  the  erection  of 
a  state  or  states  subservient  to  the  conquering  power,  and  existing 
only  by  its  sufferance  and  under  its  protection.  A  predominating 
French  influence  in  Italy  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  which 
have  hitherto  guided  tlie  diplomacy  of  modem  Europe.  It 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  security  of  Germany,  hazar- 
dous to  the  vast  interests  of  England  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  totally  subversive  of  the  balance  of  power.  "  If,  to-mor- 
row," wrote  the  foreign  minister  of  Austria,  in  a  remarkable 
despatch,  addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  1849,  "the  French 
should  cross  the  Alps  and  descend  into  Lombardy,  we  would  not 
stir  a  step  to  meet  them,  we  should  remain  in  our  positions 
of  Verona  and  on  the  Adige ;  and  if  the  French  should  seek  us 
there,  we  should  retreat  behind  the  Alps ;  but  we  should  not 
accept  battle.  We  shall  op[X)se  ourselves  neither  to  the  entrance 
nor  to  the  march  of  the  French  in  Italy.  Those  who  summoned 
them  will  be  able  to  try  once  again  their  domination. 

A  better  spirit  guided  the  councils  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy 
in  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848  than  has  actuated  them  in 
1859.  The  Government,  although  sensibly  alive  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  blow  for  Italian  freedom,  and  even  sacrificing 
a  sovereign  and  an  army  at  the  shrine  of  patriotism,  cautiously 
abstainea  from  asking  foreign  intervention.  "  The  French  army," 
said  the  minister  Pareto  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Turin, 
"  will  not  enter  unless  summoned  by  us ;  and  as  we  shall  not 
summon  it,  the  army  will  not  enter ;"  and  later  in  the  year  open 
resistance  was  threatened  to  any  intervention  on  the  part  of 
France.  Such  was  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  the  constitutional 
government  of  Piedmont ;  but  a  secret  understanding,  if  not  a 
positive  treaty,  was  undoubtedly  at  that  time  formed  with  the 
French  Government  by  the  King  and  his  irresponsible  advisers, 
that  when  the  right  moment  arrived  a  French  army  should  be 
invited  to  cross  the  Alps,  the  price  for  which  was  to  be  the  ces- 
sion of  Savoy  to  France.  This  is  stated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
republican  party  in  Italy.  Unquestionable  evidence,  it  is 
affirmed,  exists  of  this  fact,  and  the  statement  has  never  been 
denied.  The  constitutional  advisers  of  the  Crown  were  perfectly 
alive  to  the  danger  of  French  intervention ;  but  the  ambition  of 
the  King  got  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  he  was  deluded  by 
the  vision  of  a  future  kingdom  of  the  north  to  tamper  with  the 
independence  of  his  people,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  brink  of  a 
most  hazai'dous  policy.  The  Sardinian  programme  of  1859  is, 
apparently,  a  reproduction  of  the  Court  scheme  of  1849,  which 
circumstances  prevented  from  being  carried  out. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  learn  the  terms  which  Austria, 
in  1849,  under  the  pressure  of  her  political  difficulties  in  Hun- 
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garvy  the  dlsor^nisation  of  her  empire,  and  the  dilapidation  of 
her  finances,  offered  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  Italy, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlie  concessions  she  was  disposed  to 
make. 

During  the  period  of  her  distress,  requests  for  its  good  offices, 
and  projects  for  peace,  were  frequently  made  by  her  to  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet.  A  preliminary  project  was  discussed  in  the  coun- 
cil of  ministers  at  Vienna,  and  sent  by  Lord  Ponsonby  to  Lord 
Palmerston.     It  opens,  strangely  enough  for  an  Austrian  state- 

faper,  by  confessing  the  omnipotence  of  the  national  idea  in 
taly.  It  proposes  that  (so  soon  as  the  mediation  of  England  and 
the  Pope  shall  have  been  accepted,  and  an  armistice  agreed 
upon,  in  virtue  of  which  Austria  should  keep  to  the  line  of  the 
Adige)  the  municipal  councils  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  State 
should  be  convoked  and  asked  if  they  would  enter  into  an 
Italian  confederation — of  which  Austria  would  constitute  her- 
self the  promoter — under  her  sovereignity,  but  with  an  Arch- 
duke for  a  viceroy ;  a  national  representation,  a  constitution,  and 
a  special  code  ;  or  whether  they  would  prefer  absolute  independ- 
ence granted  in  consideration  of  a  financial  and  commercial  in- 
demnity to  Austria.  In  this  state-paper  Austria  acknowledges 
the  great  principle  of  Italian  nationality,  and  at  the  same  time 
places  herself  in  the  position  of  the  founder  of  an  Italian  con- 
federation, on  condition  that  the  confederated  states  should,  as 
in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  engage  to  maintain  a  permanent  and 
absolute  European  neutrality.  She  hoped,  then,  to  detach  Italy 
entirely  from  the  dreaded  influence  of  France ;  but  necessarily 
condemned  her  to  the  weakness  unavoidable  to  all  countries 
restricted  to  a  condition  of  neutrality  in  the  midst  of  superior 
powers. 

But  the  author  of  this  project  demonstrated,  moreover,  to  his 
government,  the  worthlessness  even  of  the  most  complete  triumph 
in  her  Italian  provinces. 

"  Even  if  we  gain  the  victory,"  said  he,  "  what  would  be  the  result 
for  Austria?  The  possession  of  some  impoverished  provinces,  in- 
capable, for  many  years,  of  reimbursing  the  expenses  of  the  military 
occupation  necessary  to  keep  them  in  subjection ;  the  weakening  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy  (in  all  questions  relating  to  France  and 
Russia),  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  in  order  to  guard  the  provinces  of  the 
Tyrol,  the  Litterol,  and  Carniolc  against  attacks  of  external  and 
internal  foes;  and  thence,  politically,  financially  militarily,  and, 
above  all,  morally,  a  diminution  of  real  strength,  a  complication  of 
interests,  and  a  struggle,  sometimes  concealed  sometimes  open,  but 
never  ceasing,  against  a  nation  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  men, 
united  by  the  same  language,  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  hopes."  ^ 

^  Correspondence  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  1849.    Fart  iL,  p.  445. 
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This  project  went  no  further  than  discnssion.  Others  were 
submitted  by  Austria  to  the  English  Cabinet,  all  based  upon  the 
separation  of  Lombardy  from  Venetia,  which  was  to  be  treated 
liberally  without  ceasing  to  be  an  Austrian  province.  In  one 
plan,  the  emancipation  of  Lombardy  was  to  be  purchased  from 
the  empire  at  the  price  of  an  annual  tribute  of  four  millions  of 
florins,  and  the  annual  payment  of  ten  millions  of  florins  charged 
upon  the  revenue  of  Venetian-Lombardy. 

Sardinia,  since  the  adjustments  of  territory  by  the  general 
treaties  of  1815,  has  held  a  respectable  position  in  Europe.  She 
was  reinstated  in  all  her  territories,  and  strengthened  by  the 
annexation  of  Genoa,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  great 
powers ;  her  inde])endence  was  established,  and  she  was  left  to  the 
spontaneous  development  of  her  own  interests  and  institutions. 
It  was  hoped  that  her  progress  would,  at  no  distant  time,  elevate 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  state  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  capable 
of  presenting  a  barrier  to  the  ambition  of  the  two  great  powers, 
her  immediate  neighbours ;  and  it  was  with  an  especial  reference 
to  the  normal  enmity  of  France  and  Austria,  and  to  their  tra- 
ditional views  on  Italy,  and  to  lessen  the  probability  of  future 
conflicts,  that  Piedmont  was  made  as  powerful  as  justice  to  the 
other  states  of  Italy  would  permit.  If  Austria  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that  questions  arising  out  of  the  politics  of  Italy  were 
likely  to  involve  her  again  with  France,  it  was  felt  that  an  inter- 
mediate power  like  Piedmont  had  the  strongest  possible  induce- 
ment to  prevent  such  collisions ;  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  best  promoted  by  a  line  of  conduct  avoiding 
any  sort  of  political  alliance  with  either  Austria  or  France.  But 
the  attitude  of  Sardinia  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  that  of 
a  restless  power  seeking  for  opportunities,  at  whatever  cost,  of 
augmenting  her  territorial  ana  political  influence.  She  has 
inaulged  in  an  excessive  expenditure;  since  the  year  1847,  the 
interest  on  her  public  debt  has  increased  sevenfold,  and  the 
position  in  which  she  voluntarily  placed  herself,  as  the  champion 
of  Italy,  has  compelled  her  to  carry  on  immense  public  works 
and  to  keep  up  an  army  greatly  beyond  any  possible  national 
wants.  This  has  led  to  financial  embarrassments  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  ventured  upon  this  outlay 
only  in  the  hope  of  its  being  hereafter  made  good  by  a  pro- 
portionate compensation ;  that  her  very  existence  depends  on  a 
contingency  which  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  successful  war ;  and 
that  ruin  stares  her  in  the  face  if  she  should  be  left  permanently 
with  only  her  present  resources.  She  has  been  impelled,  it  is 
said,  by  the  paramount  dictates  of  self-presen'ation,  to  a  collision 
with  Austria  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  Lombartly.  Such  is  the 
defence  put  forth  by  her  friends.    We  trust,  that  if  the  affairs  of 
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Italy  should  ever  be  discussed  by  a  congress  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  causes  of  a 
war,  which  threatened  to  embrace  them  all,  was  the  unprincipled 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  sympathy  with  the  Austrian 
principles  of  government.  While  Sardinia  has  been  vindicating 
ner  ecclesiastical  independence,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has 
formed  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  suicidal  of  leagues,  that, 
even  in  the  darkest  ages  of  Europe,  an  independent  sovereign 
ever  entered  into  with  the  Papacy.  That  any  public  motives 
could  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  a  great  monarchy  thus 
to  place  itself  under  the  foot  of  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  Intense  personal  bigotry  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  step  inducing  so  complete  an 
abnegation  of  all  dignity  and  prudence.     The  educated  classes, 

Erofessors,  and  a  large  portion  even  of  the  clergy,  are  known  to 
ave  strongly  disapproved  of  the  Emperor's  ecclesiastical  poUcy ; 
and  the  people,  when  they  have  been  made  to  comprehend  the 
transaction,  have  loudly  expressed  their  indignation,  that  the 
regal  prerogative  and  national  independence  should  have  been 
compromised  by  the  unnatural  league.  We  think  we  perceive 
the  dawn  of  a  religious  reformation  m  Austria — the  harbinger  of 
political  improvements  in  which  every  portion  of  her  extensive 
empire  will  participate,  and  from  which  her  Italian  possessions, 
should  any  portion  of  them  then  remain  under  her  sway,  will  par- 
ticipate to  tne  fullest  extent.  Austria  is  a  power  whose  existence 
is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  Europe,  although  at 
present  she  possesses  little  of  our  moral  sympathy  and  none  of 
our  material  support.  Not  that  she  has  been  faithful,  even  to 
this,  her  obvious  duty  and  interest.  Her  stubborn  and  re- 
peated conflicts  with  the  power  of  Napoleon  I.,  were,  doubtless, 
greatly  to  her  credit,  but  they  were  necessary  for  her  existence. 
There  are,  however,  too  many  occasions  in  which  she  has  fallen 
short  of  what  was  expected  of  her,  and  when  she  evaded,  or 
scandalously  refused  to  dischturge,  the  most  obvious  of  her  duties. 
The  Eussian  war  of  1854  would  never  have  broken  out,  if  she 
had  acted  with  common  foresight  and  resolution.  Her  feeble 
and  vacillating  conduct  conciliated  no  friends  and  made  one  im- 
placable enemy.  Had  she  co-operated  from  the  first  with  the 
'  two  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  her  individual  opposition 
would  have  oecn  merged  in  the  united  protest,  and  she  would 
have  stood  well  with  her  allies,  and  have  ueen,  at  least,  respected 
by  Eussia,  but  by  her  want  of  resolution  in  diplomacy  she  was 
the  means  of  inmcting  a  far  greater  amount  of  humiliation  on 
her  powerful  neighbour,  than  if  he  had  yielded  at  first  to  the 
united  remonstrances  of  Europe. 
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What  the  fate  of  Italy  will  be  may  be  predicted  fix)m  the  data 
which  the  preceding  pages  supply ;  but,  even  in  the  improbable 
supposition,  that  the  mtentions  of  the  French  Emperor  are  such 
as  he  had  declared  them  to  be,  a  confederation  of  states  with 
the  Pope  at  its  head,  would  be  very  far  from  a  desirable  political 
euthanasia  for  Italy.  It  is  one  with  which  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  can  have  no  sympathy — for  it  would  be  incompatible 
with  real  freedom,  and  opposed  to  everything  which  the  Italian 
people  arc  known  to  desire.  The  French  Emperor  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  support  of  the  Papal  system,  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity ;  and  dependent  as  he  is,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
support  of  the  ultramontane  party  in  France  for  the  main- 
tain ance  of  his  throne,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  he 
could  act  otherwise.  But  his  policy  is  plainly  incompatible 
with  the  promise  he  at  first  held  out  of  a  complete  Italian 
liberation.  To  encourage  revolt  in  Tuscany,  Parma,  and 
Modena,  and  put  it  down  with  merciless  severity  in  the  States 
of  the  Churcn,  is  inconsistent  with  the  proposed  object  of 
the  war.  While  the  great  cancer  of  the  Papacy  is  left  to 
extend  its  poisonous  fibres,  and  draw  its  nutriment  fix)m  the 
life  blood  of  the  people,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  national  re- 
generation, at  least  m  that  portion  of  Italy,  nor  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  healthy  action  in  any  body  politic  that  might  be 
constituted  elsewhere. 

Public  opinion  is,  at  the  present  time,  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  state  with  respect  to  tlie  origin  and  objects  of  the 
late  war,  than  when  the  legions  of  France  were  first  put  in 
motion  to  execute  her  great  "mission"  in  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. The  iniportant  diplomatic  correspondence  which  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  confederated  powers.  It  is  clearly  proved  to  have 
been  a  war  undertaken  without  any  sufficient  cause,  justified  on  no 
admitted  principle,  and  incapable  of  any  such  justifacation.  It  is 
with  no  surprise  that  w^e  find  the  British  ^Lnister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  at  the  termination  of  a  long  correspondence,  giving  free 
expression  to  his  sentiments,  and  plainly  stigmatizing  the  diplo- 
matic manamvres  of  the  French  Emperor  as  a  series  of  "  false 
negotiations."  War  from  the  first  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  no  concessions  that  Austria  could  have  made  with  dignity 
would  have  been  effectual  to  avert  it.  The  initiative  taken  by 
Austria  placed  her,  at  first,  apparently  in  the  wTong ;  but  the 
step  was  justified  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  resolved  itself 
simply  into  a  question  of  prudence  or  of  strategy.  In  his  closing 
despatch.  Lord  Malmesbury  plainly  accuses  Sardinia  of  having 
provoked  the  war,  "  by  violating  her  treaties  of  extradition  with 
Austria ;  by  fostering  deserters  from  her  army  j  by  rallying  in 
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Piedmont  the  disaffected  spirits  of  Italy ;  by  menacing  speeches 
against  the  Austrian  Government ;  and  by  ostentatious  declara- 
tions that  she  was  ready  to  do  battle  as  the  champion  of  Italy, 
against  the  power  and  influence  of  Austria ;"  and  he  emphatically 
declares,  that  "  Sardinia  invoked  the  storm,  and  is  deeply  re- 
sponsible to  the  nations  of  Europe."  To  France  the  language 
of  the  late  Foreign  Secretary  is  equally  strong.  "  The  British 
Government  has  always  recognised,  as  a  sacred  rule  of  inter- 
national obligation,  that  no  country  has  a  right  authoritatively 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  state.  The  Im- 
perial Government  has  had  too  many  proofs  of  late  years  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  British  Government  to  act  together  with  them,  in 
all  measures  calculated  to  lead  to  the  general  advantage  of 
nations,  to  suppose  that  it  is  otherwise  than  with  extreme  regret, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  themselves  precluded  by 
every  consideration  from  associating  themselves  with  France  in 
the  present  struggle.  They  believe  that  the  struggle  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  misery  and  ruin  to  Italy ;  and,  so  far  from  accelerathig 
the  development  of  freedom  in  that  country,  will  impose  upon  it 
a  heavier  burden  of  present  ruin  and  finaf  taxation.  They  feel 
that  the  war,  on  whatever  principles  it  may  be  commenced,  and 
whatever  objects  it  may  contemplate,  will  infallibly  become  a 
war  of  extreme  political  passion  and  opinions.  They  cannot 
but  dread  that  the  events  of  Italy  will  react  on  other  nations, 
and  that,  at  an  early  day,  all  Europe  will  be  involved  in  the 
conflict." 

It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  the  enterprise  undertaken  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  whatever  plausible  pretext  might 
be  assigned  for  it,  was  altogether  unsanctioned  by  interna- 
tional law,  and  pregnant  witn  consequences  inconsistent  with 
the  political  equilibrium  of  Europe.  The  antecedents  of  the  re- 
markable man  who  now  wields  the  whole  power  of  France  are  not 
calculated  to  inspire  either  confidence  in  his  principles  or  belief 
in  his  professions;  and  the  maxims  which  ne  has  inherited, 
and  the  designs  he  is  known  to  have  avowed,  afford  ample 
ground  for  oistrust.  Having  once  broken  through  the  bar- 
rier which  international  morality  interposes  for  the  protection 
of  states,  who  can  venture  to  predict  the  extent  of  his  further 
departure  from  recognised  public  law?  Nor  do  we  conceive  that 
the  peace  which  he  has  bnbed  his  antagonist  to  accept  affords 
any  reason  for  modifying  the  opinions  which  we  have  enun- 
ciated. Prudence,  tne  moral  perplexities  of  his  position,  and 
the  attitude  of  other  powers,  doubtless  counselled  him  to  draw 
back,  for  the  present,  irom  undertakings  the  difiiculties  of  which 
might  well  daunt  even  his  firmness  and  resolution  ;  but  if  the 
result  of  the  late  contest  should  be  to  inaugurate  a  true,  inde- 
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pendent  nationality  in  Italy,  we  shall  admit  a  moral  miracle 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 

And  if  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  is  of  any  value  in 
modern  politics,  it  might,  we  think,  be  applied  to  check  incipient 
designs  plainly  inconsistent  with  it,  ana  threatening  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  neutrality,  at  present 
so  much  in  favour  with  oiu*  people  and  rulers,  is  not  a  very 
dignified,  nor  a  consistent,  nor,  as  many  states  have  learned  by 
bitter  experience,  always  a  safe  one.  "  Neutrality,"  says  Burke, 
"strongly  indicates  the  love  of  peace;  but  mere  love  does  not 
always  lead  to  enjoyment."  The  policy  of  all  the  nations  which 
were  successively  destroyed  by  Rome,  was  a  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference. Each  state  looked  on  with  indifterence  while  its  neigh- 
bour was  in  the  agonies  of  a  life-struggle,  and  perhaps  enjoyea  a 
malignant  satisfaction  in  watching  its  dying  convulsions,  little 
thinking  that  the  weapons  and  the  spoils  of  the  plundered  state 
would  be  made  use  of  for  its  own  immediate  destruction. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  which  has  been  so  suddenly  concluded  by 
the  principal  belligerent  powers,  opens  questions  of  great  import- 
ance to  Europe.  If  the  arrangements  with  respect  to  Italy, 
which  were  made  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  great  powers, 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  can  be  set  aside,  or  materially 
modified  by  another,  to  which  only  two  of  them  are  parties,  a  pre- 
cedent will  be  established  which  must  render  all  treaties  illusory 
and  insecure.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  populations 
in  Italy,  whose  hopes  have  been  excited,  and  whose  passions  have 
been  roused,  will  tamely  submit  to  the  deceit  which  has  been 
practised  on  them.  The  patriotic  spirit  which  has  been  evoked 
by  Sardinia,  and  taken  advantage  of  by  France,  will  not  subside 
at  the  bidding  of  one  by  whom  the  people  of  Italy  justly  feel 
themselves  insulted  and  betrayed.  Whether  a  French  army 
can  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  coercing  a  nation  which  they 
were  so  recently  told  it  was  their  glorious  mission  to  free,  re- 
mains to  be  seen  ;  but  either  Austria  must  resume  her  material 
preponderance  in  the  peninsula,  and  be  permitted  to  *'  keep  down 
the  revolution,"  or  Italy  must  be  henceforth  garrisoned  by  a 
French  army  of  occupation.  We  entertain  but  little  doubt  that 
such  will  be  the  only  positive  result  of  the  late  intervention. 
Austrian  influence  will  probably  be  restricted  to  the  Venetian 
territory,  and  Napoleonic  liberty  will  be  established,  if  not  "  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  at  least  from  the  Alps  to  the  l^Iincio, 
and  the  pressure  of  French  power  will  be  felt  over  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
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Art  Xn. — ^Recent  Publications. 

Notes  of  a  Clerical  Furlough^  spent  chiefly  m  the  Holy  Land.  By 
Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  Third  Thousand.  London :  Blackie 
and  Son. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  be  familiar  with  '*The  Travels  and 
Voyages"  of  William  Lithgow,  the  first  Scotchman,  we  believe,  who 
wrote  a  popular  account  of  Palestine.  The  success  of  Lithgow's 
volume,  at  a  time  when  books  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
cheap  as  they  are  now,  was  another  proof,  added  to  many,  of  the 
affectionate  eagerness  with  which  the  people  of  Christendom  have 
turned  to  every  narrative  which  seemed  likely  to  increase  their  know- 
ledge of  the  land  of  Israel.  Not  more  earnestly  did  the  exiled  Jew, 
when 

*'  Flashed  Zion's  gilded  dome  to  summer  skies," 

welcome  tidings  from  the  land  of  his  fathers,  or  from  the  "  City  of 
Delights,"  than  the  people  of  the  West  hail  accounts  of  the  places  on 
which  the  Saviour's  eyes  looked  in  the  days  of  His  sojourn  on  the 
earth.  Thus,  altogether  apart  from  intrinsic  merit,  almost  any 
volume  on  Palestine  is  sure  of  a  remunerative  sale.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  century  Scottish  traveller,  it 
was  so.  Lithgow  '*  set  forward  from  Paris,"  as  he  quaintly  tells  us, 
"  in  the  year  of  God  1609,  March  7th,  being  brought  three  leagues 
on  my  way  with  a  number  of  my  country  gallants,  young  Alton, 
young  Hutonhal,  with  divers  other  gentlemen :  where,  when  my 
kindest  thanks  had  overclouded  their  courtesies,  and  farewel  bid  on 
both  sides,  I  bequeathed  my  proceedings  to  God,  my  body  to  turmoil- 
pains,  my  hands  to  the  burden,  and  my  feet  to  the  hard  bruising 
way."  In  1770,  Lithgow's  work  had  reached  an  eleventh  edition, 
and,  though  it  has  now  in  some  quarters  passed  out  of  sight,  it  may 
still  be  met  with  in  the  dwellings  of  the  rural  population  of  the  south 
of  Scotland,  lying  beside  "  The  Hind  let  Loose,"  "  The  Scottish 
Worthies,"  "  Boston's  Fourfold  State,"  and  "  Rutherford's  Letters." 
The  author's  narratives  of  hairbreadth  'scapes,  of  persecutions  at  the 
hands  of  the  Papacy,  his  graphic  pictures  of  Popish  and  Mohammedan 
licentiousness,  and  his  easiness  of  belief  when  the  marvels  imposed  on 
him  harmonised  with  his  strong  prejudices,  were  sure  to  make  his 
work  a  popular  favourite.  We  have  referred  to  "  The  Travels  and 
Voyages"  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the 
literature  of  recent  Syrian  travel  than  Lithgow's  volume.  The  mode 
of  journeying  is  equally  dissimilar.  The  '*  turmoiling-pains,"  "  the 
hands  to  the  burden,"  and  the  weary  "feet  to  the  bruising  way," 
might  all  be  looked  for  in  Central  Africa,  in  the  footsteps  of  Barth  or 
of  Livingstone ;  but  even  young  ladies  can  now  "  do  the  Nile  at 
seventeen,"  and  you  may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  back 
again,  with  less  risk  of  life  and  limb  and  purse,  than  a  fellow-citizen 
of  Dr  Buchanan  might  count  on  from  "  garotters "  in  the  less  fre- 
quented streets  of  Glasgow  after  dusk. 
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Scotland  has  not  been  behind  in  her  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  travel  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  she  can  now  show  a  goodly  list  of 
authors  who  have  seen  as  much  of  Syria  as  they  describe.  Messrs 
M'Chcyne,  A.  Bonar,  Wilson,  Keith,  H.  Bonar,  Stewart,  Buchanan, 
Anderson,  and  Ritchie,  have,  more  or  less,  spoken  to  some  purpose 
on  their  return  from  the  land  of  Israel.  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
welcoming  Dr  Buchanan's  "Clerical  Furlough."  We  took  it  up  after 
having  read,  for  a  special  purpose,  our  old  favourite  William  Lithgow, 
and  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  every  author  be,  even  unwittingly, 
the  interpreter  of  his  age,  write  on  what  he  may,  we  have  not  been 
standing  still  since  Lithgow  published  his  "  Travels  and  Voyages." 
The  contrast  between  the  picturesque  descriptions,  graphic  and  an- 
imated sketches,  and  general  completeness  of  solid  information  con- 
tained in  the  "  Furlough,"  and  the  hampered  style,  the  credulity, 
the  gossip,  and  the  outstanding,  though  almost  loveable,  vanity  which 
cumber  the  narrative  of  old  Lithgow  is  very  great.  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  change  on  the  industrial  and  social  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  Holy  Land  is  as  striking.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
as  to  the  men  of  the  East  being  so  devoted  to  old  ways,  that  they  are 
in  their  habits  all  but  identical  with  those  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  of  David,  or  at  the  time  when  Jesus  wandered 

"  From  Jordan's  bank  to  Bethphage  height," 

many  things  are  stated  by  recent  travellers  wliich  show  that  Western 
thought,  politics,  and,  generally,  western  civilisation,  have  greatly 
influenced  the  so-called  immoveable  East.  This  might  be  very  fully 
illustrated  by  setting  a  few  extracts  from  Lithgow  in  parallel  column 
with  some  sentences  from  Dr  Buchanan's  work,  but  the  space  at  our 
disposal  forbids. 

The  state  of  Dr  Buchanan's  health  in  the  spring  of  1857  made  it 
necessary  that  he  should  leave  Glasgow  for  a  season.  "Four-and- 
twenty  years,"  he  says,  "  of  uninterrupted  service  in  the  Christian 
ministry  in  a  large  city  "  (and,  we  may  add,  many  years'  devoted  and 
self-denying  labours  in  connection  with  some  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  undertakings  of  the  Free  Church,  of  which  Dr  Buchanan 
is  a  distinguished  minister),  "  had  begun  at  length  to  tell  upon  my  con- 
stitution in  effects  which  it  seemed  unsafe  to  trifle  with The 

medicine  most  needed  was  a  good  clerical  furlough Where 

was  I  to  go?  ....  An  esteemed  friend,  Mr  Tennant  of  Wellpark,  who 
had  heard  of  my  perplexity,  came  in  and  accosted  me  in  some  such 
words  as  these  :  *  My  yacht,  the  St  Ursula^  is  getting  ready  for  sea. 
In  a  fortnight  I  sail  for  the  Mediterranean.  Come  along  with  me. 
A  week  will  carry  you  into  a  warmer  climate.  I  shall  go  where  you 
like — to  Italy,  to  Egypt,  or  the  Holy  Land.' "  Happy  Dr  Buchanan ! 
We  almost  wish,  as  we  write  on  this  sultry  July  afternoon,  that  the 
"  bile  and  dyspepsia"  were  ours,  if  we  were  sure  of  such  a  nobly 
generous  offer  as  Mr  Tennant's !  But  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
Hkelihood  of  this,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  the 
«<  Furlough,"  which  bears  not  even  the  faintest  trace  of  those  thoughts 
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which  the  doctors  saj  are  ever  associated  with  such  bodily  ills  as  are 
now  referred  to.  Even  when,  in  these  circumstances,  we  might  have 
expected  that  the  "  moralising  mood"  would  become  a  snare  to  the 
author,  we  meet  only  with  manly  Christian  reflections  instead. 

"  The  journey,"  says  Dr  Buchanan,  "  will  be  found  to  embrace  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  interesting  localities  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Conducted  from  Jaffa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  to  Jericho  and 
the  Dead  Sea — from  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan — ^the  reader  will  travel  over  the  entire  breadth,  and  very 
nearly  over  the  whole  length  of  the  land."  The  author's  guiding 
thought  has  been,  "  to  gather  around  his  course  the  manifold  associa- 
tions of  Scripture,  and  by  connecting,  as  much  as  possible,  each  suc- 
cessive scene  with  the  sacred  history  which  it  so  vividly  recalls,  to 
make  the  reader  participate  in  the  delightful  conviction,  which  at 
every  step  was  forced  more  irresistibly  upon  his  own  mind,  that  the 
Bible  history  is,  and  must  be,  both  real  and  true."  This  purpose  has 
been  so  successfully  realised,  that  Dr  Buchanan's  work  deserves  the 
attention  not  of  personal  friends  only,  but  of  the  public  also,  and 
especially  of  that  numerous  class  of  readers  who  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  the  recent  literature  of  Eastern  Travel.  We  believe 
that  the  highest  testimony  we  can  bear  to  its  merits  is,  that  we  have 
found  it  fresh  and  interesting,  even  ailer  having  read  the  admirable 
works  of  Robinson,  Van  de  Velde,  Wilson,  Stanley,  Horatius  Bonar, 
and  Porter. 

Man  and  his  Dtvelling-Place.     An  Essay  towards  the  Interpretation  of 
Nature,     London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.     1859. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  modest  enough,  for,  as  we  learn  from  the 
book  itself,  the  writer  proposes  nothing  less  than  "  to  unfold  the  con- 
ception that  man  is  such  as  he  is  by  a  want  of  his  true  and  perfect 
being,  and  that  he  is  being  raised  from  this  state  by  having  the  true 
life  imparted  to  him ;  and  so  to  exhibit  this  conception  in  its  relation 
to  the  facts  of  human  life,  that  it  shall  be  felt  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  humanity,  the  true  interpretation  of  history,  the  key  both 
to  what  men  have  thought  and  what  they  are."  Verily  this  is  a  great 
undertaking !  The  volume  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  the  bringing 
together  into  one  self-consistent  and  harmonious  whole,  views  which 
have  been  separately  broached,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
a  well-known  school.  In  fact,  we  have  here  the  Maurician  exhibition 
of  sin  and  salvation,  and  an  interpretation  of  the  experience  of  man 
as  the  subject  of  both. 

The  starting  point  of  the  author  is,  that  "  Nature,"  or  the  world,  is 
not  inert,  as  it  appears  to  be,  but  is ;  in  other  words,  that  behind 
visible  matter  is  that  which  lives  and  acts — that  a  physical  world  and  a 
spiritual  world  coexist,  the  former  the  phenomenon,  the  latter  the  fact ; 
and  that  the  reason  why  man  is  conversant  with  the  phenomenon  and 
Ignores  the  fact,  is  the  defectiveness  or  deadness  of  his  state.  He  holds, 
moreover,  that "  the  work  of  science  is  to  rectify  our  thought  of  nature, 
and  to  show  that  the  deadness  we  perceive  is  but  our  own."    This 
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doctrine  of  man's  deadness  and  the  life  of  nature,  is  presented  in  a 
yarietj  of  lights,  and  illustrated  from  the  Copemican  astronomy,  and 
sundry  metaphysical  arguments  are  pressed  into  the  service.  We  are 
then  told  that  the  other  great  fact  of  human  experience  is,  that  Man 
(mankind,  the  race)  is  heing  made  alive — that  Christ  is  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  having  ohtaincd  the  absolute  salvation  of  all  men,  with- 
out exception — that  men  become  partakers  of  the  true  life,  which  is 
the  knowledge  of  God,  by  believing  in  Christ,  and  specially  by  be- 
lieving that  He  saves  man,  and  will  subdue  all  to  Himself — and  that 
although  many  die  without  faith  we  are  not  to  be  stumbled,  but 
ought  to  rest  in  the  conviction,  that  every  human  being  will  be 
eventually  saved ;  for  has  not  the  Saviour  said,  '^  I  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Me."  Such  is  the  line  of  thought  which  the  author  pursues. 
The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  admit  of  a  fuller  statement. 

The  work  is  ably  and  earnestly  written  ;  the  central  idea  is  never 
lost  sight  of;  and  the  style  is  so  attractive,  that,  except  in  the  meta- 
physical portions,  the  reader  is  sure  to  be  absorbed  and  carried  along 
with  never-flagging  interest*  We  regard  the  book  as  on  this  account 
full  of  danger  to  immature  yet  thoughtful  minds,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  it  thoroughly  analysed. 

The  author  is  fundamentally  wrong  both  on  the  subject  of  man's 
ruin  and  on  the  subject  of  man's  redemption, — sin  and  salvation. 
Indeed  (however  trite  the  remark  may  be),  inadequate  views  of  man's 
natural  state  are  the  root  and  spring  of  false  and  inadequate  views  of  the 
Gospel.  If  the  disease  be  not  rightly  comprehended  or  fully  fathomed, 
the  remedyTcannot  be  truly  known.  Now,  in  this  book  we  are  re- 
peatedly assured  that  man  is  dead,  but  nowhere  is  this  deadness  de- 
fined ;  and  the  author  expressly  refuses  to  say  more  in  explanation, 
than  that  the  subject  of  it  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  spiritual 
world.  True,  he  says  that  "  spiritual  death  is  actual  death ;  death 
in  respect  to  true  life  and  being ;  the  death  which  constitutes  the 
world  a  dead  world  to  us.  Man  is  dead  to  the  spiritual,  dead  to  the 
eternal,  dead  to  that  which  is ;  so  that  mere  passing  forms  are  the 
realities  to  him."  But  then  in  another  chapter  he  asserts  that,  *'  if 
there  were  no  sin,  man  were  not  less  dead ;"  and  therefore  the  defec- 
tiveness of  which  he  treats  can  hardly  be  that  to  which  the  apostle 
refers,  when  he  speaks  of  being  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Man's 
deadness  is  moral  deadness.  It  consists  in  the  power  and  prevalence 
of  sin.  The  deadly  thing  has  entrenched  itself  in  his  moral  nature, 
and  produced  his  alienation  from  the  life  of  God.  This  death  in  sin 
is  certainly  characterised  by  blindness — insensibility  to  real  good — 
ignorance  of  God.  Of  the  two  worlds,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual, 
he  is  alive  to  the  former,  nnd  dead  to  the  latter.  He  looks  to  the 
things  seen  and  temporal,  but  has  no  vital  perception  of  those  that 
are  unseen  and  eternal.  He  does  not  "  know"  God,  in  the  Scripture 
sense  of  that  expression. 

On  the  subject  of  "Nature"  we  can  scarcely  acquit  the  author  of 
juggling  with  words,  otherwise  he  is  the  subject  of  a  strange  miscon- 
ception.    Most  true  it  is,  that  the  spiritual  world  is  all  about  us ; 
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God  and  things  eternal  are  very  near,  so  that  however  blind  to  their 
existence  we  may  be,  a  single  step,  a  sudden  "  accident,"  for  example, 
might  bring  our  disembodied  spirit  to  an  immediate  recognition  and 
knowledge  of  them.  But  does  the  author  mean  that  the  spiritual 
world,  of  which  as  well  as  of  the  visible  creation  God  is  the  living 
Ruler,  is  identical  with  that  visible  creation  ?  He  seems  to  say  so. 
"  This  world  is  the  spiritual  world,  not  known."  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  regard  the  spiritual  world,  in  the  aspect  of  it  to  which  the 
author  alludes,  as  the  region  of  influence  from  which  that  power  pro- 
ceeds which  is  exercised  in  '*  upholding"  the  material  universe, — the 
*'  laws  of  nature"  being  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power  and  the 
expression  of  the  Divine  will.  "  There  lives  and  moves  a  soul  in  all 
things,  and  that  soul  is  God." 

But  to  resume.  Man*s  deadness  is,  in  the  view  of  this  writer,  a 
state  of  defect  by  no  means  involving  culpability.  Is  this  the  Scrip- 
tural view  ?  Then,  man's  deliverance  from  that  state  of  deadness  is 
by  Christ,  whose  death  is  represented  as  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  great  fact  of  the  New  Testament,  the  saving  of  all  men 
by  Christ;  for  the  author  holds  by  absolute  salvation  of  the  race. 
What,  then,  about  the  experience  of  individuals,  consequent  upon  re- 
demption by  Christ  ?  Every  man  on  believing  becomes  partaker  of 
life,  passes  from  death  to  life.  But  then  the  deadness  is  not  thus  re- 
moved. ^'  That  deadness,  as  it  does  not  arise  from  a  condition  affect- 
ing the  individual  alone,  so  it  cannot  be  removed  by  an  individual 
change."  The  life  of  the  individual  is  involved  in  the  salvation  of 
the  race.  Individual  redemption  is  in  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
All  are  to  be  saved,  for  "  doubtless  man  shall  not  like  sin  for  ever. 
He  must  feci  it  differently,  feel  it  the  greatest  misery.  But  how  can 
that  be  to  be  damned  ?  Surely  that  were  rather  to  be  saved." 
When,  through  the  "  everlasting  punishment"  (discipline)  to  which 
they  shall  be  subjected,  the  "  wicked"  get  to  feel  differently,  the  re- 
demption of  man  will  be  complete.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  the 
individual  be  perfectly  redeemed.  Death  will  then  be  destroyed. 
God  will  be  all  in  all. 

We  shall  not  insult  our  readers  by  formally  refuting  this  extraor- 
dinary concatenation  of  false  doctrine,  which  professes  to  be  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  humanity,  and  the  reconciliation  of  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism.  Only  be  it  observed,  how  thoroughly  the  author 
leaves  out  of  sight  the  real  nature  of  Christ's  atoning  death.  It  is  true 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  that  death  was  the  salvation  of  men  from 
sin,  or,  as  it  is  put  in  the  book  before  us,  ^'  Christ's  saving  us  from 
being  wicked,"  But  before  moral  resemblance  to  God  could  be 
reacherl,  reconciliation  with  God  must  be  effected.  Sin  characterised 
man's  state,  and  he  needed  deliverance  from  its  power ;  but  sin  against 
the  righteous  Governor  is  guilt,  a  violation  of  law,  and  calls  for  ])unish- 
ment.  Christ's  suretyship  meets  the  case,  for  His  endurance  of  the 
penalty  due  to  those  whom  he  represented  secured  their  acquittal  in 
due  course.  The  great  thing  was,  that  sin  should  be  condemned  in 
the  ffesh."     This  was  realised  on  Calvary,  and  the  awakened  sinner 
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obtains  not  solid  peace  until  he  sees  that  in  Christ's  atoning  work  the 
law  was  magnified,  and  justice  satisfied,  and  sin's  condemning  power 
destroyed. 

Palei^B  Moral  Phibsophy ;  with  Annotations  hy  Bichard  Whately,  D,D., 

Archbishop  of  Dublin.    London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West 

Strand.  1859. 
Dr  Whately  has,  in  the  publication  of  this  volume,  done  good  service 
not  merely  to  the  student  of  Paley's  work,  but  to  the  science  of  natural 
ethics.  In  a  series  of  annotations  vividly  marked  by  all  that  lively 
shrewdness  of  thought  and  apt  use  of  admirably  chosen  illustrations, 
which  have  so  greatly  enhanced  to  tlie  modern  reader  the  "  Essays  of 
Bacon,"  the  infirmities  of  Paley's  system,  with  his  anomalous  method 
of  treating  the  principles  of  morals,  are  clearly  pointed  out.  What 
can  be  more  truly  characteristic  of  tlie  Archbishop's  entire  style  of 
mind,  or  so  strongly  detective  of  the  English  Archdeacon's  partial  em- 
brace of  ethical  truth,  than  the  following  passage : — "  Paley  has  pointed 
out  very  clearly  and  justly  the  two  defects  of  any  system  of  human  laws 
considered  as  a  "rule  of  life  ;"  that  is,  in  reference  merely  to  the  ex- 
ternal acts,  done  or  omitted.  But  in  warning  men  (as  lie  does)  against 
the  error  of  being  satisfied  with  themselves  so  long  as  their  conduct  is 
not  in  violation  of  the  laws,  it  is  needful  to  add  a  third  consideration, — 
the  reference  to  the  inward  motive  of  the  agent.  For,  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  laws  to  enjoin  everything  that  is  good,  and  prohibit 
everything  that  is  wrong,  still,  a  man  who  should  act  rightly  merely 
in  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  legal  penalties, 
might  not  be  at  all  what  any  one  would  account  a  good  man,  because 
he  would  not  be  acting  from  a  virtuous  motive ;  and  it  is  entirely  on  the 
motives  and  disposition  of  the  mind  that  the  moral  character  of  any 
one's  conduct  depends.  An  action,  indeed,  which  is  done  from  a  bad 
or  an  inferior  motive  may  be  in  itself  right,  as  being  what  a  good  man 
would  be  disposed  to  do,  as  when  a  man  pays  his  debts  for  fear  of 
being  imprisoned,  or,  having  his  goods  seized ;  but  this  does  not  make 
him  an  honest  man." 

In  their  direct  instructiveness,  the  main  value  of  these  aimotations 
will,  in  a  high  degree,  approve  itself  to  those  readers  especially  whose 
habits  of  thought  and  study  have  been  originally  moulded  towards  a 
preference  for  the  practical  side  of  ethical  questions.  In  asserting  the 
natural  grounds  of  virtuous  conduct,  in  an  unhesitating  vindication  of 
the  validity  of  natural  conscience,  while  admitting  its  liability  to  moral 
error,  and  in  exposure  of  the  serious  injury  done  to  theological  as  well 
as  moral  truth,  by  perverted  views  of  Scriptural  doctrine  in  regard  to 
man's  natural  faculties,  Archbishop  Whately  is  here,  as  everywhere  in 
his  writings,  eminently  practical. 

But  a  still  higher  estimate  of  these  "  Annotations"  will  be  enter- 
tained by  such  as  naturally  prefer  the  analysis  of  principles  to  the 
establishment  of  rules,  and  the  tracing  out  of  remote  causes  to  the  ex- 
position of  palpable  effects.  In  cursory  hints  of  similar  errors  and 
defects  in  other  branches  of  philosophy — in  references  to  analogous 
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foims  of  ethical  sophistry — ^that,  if  articulately  set  forth  in  words,  carry 
along  with  them  the  ready  means  of  their  own  chastisement  and  re- 
futation; and,  at  times,  in  almost  incidental  references  to  special 
periods  and  authorities  in  the  science  of  ethics,  the  elements  of  many 
interesting  questions  are  suggested  to  speculative  thinkers.  For  ex- 
ample, at  page  2(d  we  meet  with  tlie  following  fruitful  passage : — 
"  Paley's  theory  is  derived,  as  he  informs  us,  in  great  measure  from 
Tucker's  "Light  of  Nature,"  a  work  of  great  originality,  and  containing 
much  curious  and  valuable  matter,  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  not  all 
deserving  of  approbation.  It  is  a  book  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
(as  I  have  observed  in  the  preface)  to  compare  to  a  gold  mine,  con- 
taining many  particles,  and  some  considerable  masses  of  very  precious 
metal,  confusedly  intermingled  with  much  gravel  and  clay.  I  cannot 
think  Paley  was  happy  in  his  choice  of  the  portion  he  has  selected. 
He  would  have  found  a  much  safer  guide  in  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Butler.  The  denial,  however,  of  a  moral  faculty  was  no  new  device 
of  Tucker's,  being  substantially  what  was  maintained  by  the  infidel 
Hobbes  in  his  once  celebrated  work,  the  "  Leviathan ;"  and  it  was  so  far 
from  being  new  then,  that  it  is  noticed  by  Aristotle  as  having  been 
maintained  in  liis  time." 

Nine  years  after  Paley's  birth  Bishop  Butler  died,  leaving  be- 
hind him,  in  his  "  Sermons  at  the  Rolls,"  his  noble  vindication  of 
man*s  ethical  nature,  as  opposed  to  all  artificial  systems.  How,  then, 
was  Paley,  who  honestly  aimed  at  securing  the  most  solid  foundation 
for  morals,  led  to  prefer  Abraham  Tucker  as  a  guide,  and  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  the  tendency  of  actions  as  the  keystone  of  his  system  ? 
Is  it  possible  that,  in  the  strictly  practical  cast  of  his  intellect,  he  had 
little  sympathy  with  Butler,  and  naturally  preferred  the  shallower 
groove  of  thought  in  which  the  author  of  the  "  Light  of  Nature"  prose- 
cuted his  investigations  ?  And  why  did  the  circular  method  of  argu- 
ment which  he  followed  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  moral  distmctions, 
and  in  which  the  essential  vice  of  his  method  is  so  palpably  involved, 
conceal  itself  from  his  clear  and  honest  intellect  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are  naturally  presented  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  of  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  work. 

Inquiry  into  the  Original  Language  of  St  Mattheic^s  Gospel ;  with  relative 

Discussions  on  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  Vie  Time  of  Christ,  and  on 

the  Origin  of  the  Gospels,   By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts,  M. A., 

Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  St  John's  Wood.     London : 

Samuel  Bagster  and  Son,  15,  Paternoster  Row. 

As  of  some  intricate  and  perplexing  questions  in  Biblical  Science, 

the  probabilities  of  which  are  almost  equally  balanced,  doubtful 

opinions,  modestly  expressed,  might  be  reasonably  expected,  so  tho 

most  positive  judgments  that  are  sometimes  pronounced  on  both  sides 

of  other  questions,  the  elements  of  which  are  comparatively  obvious 

and  well-defined,  are  fitted  but  to  call  forth  words  of  surprise  and 

sadness. 

Concurring  in  the  verdict  of  Mr  Roberts  on  the  question  of  the 
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original  language  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  the  facts  of  which 
have,  in  so  many  instances,  in  times  past  been  exposed  to  uncommon 
violence  in  the  service  of  dogmatic  conclusions,  we  have  been  fre- 
quently almost  startled  into  something  akin  to  indignation  by  the  con- 
txjmptuous  tone  in  which  the  abettors  of  the  Hebrew  theory  have  too 
often  indulged  in  the  long,  oscillating  course  of  this  controversy. 

Nor  is  the  subject  involved  of  small  importance  to  the  Church,  or 
the  history  of  its  discussion  devoid  of  grave  and  solemn  interest.  For 
ages  it  has  at  divers  j)criods  engaged  the  serious  consideration  of 
Biblical  scholars  and  dogmatic  divines.  Like  almost  every  other 
similar  question  that  has  emerged  amidst  the  agitation  of  broader 
interests,  it  has  at  every  period  rapidly  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
contending  parties  almost  doctrinal  dimensions  and  claims  to  regard, 
out  of  all  due  proportion  to  its  absolute  force,  however  great  though 
that  really  is. 

Mr  Roberts  has,  we  think,  stated  the  question  with  as  great  fairness 
as  he  has  ably  discussed  and  maintained  his  own  views  of  it.  The 
following  topics,  arranged  by  him  in  five  chapters,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  alike  of  his  materials  and  method : — In  chapter  i.  he 
gives  his  statement  of  the  question  and  of  the  method  of  his  inquiry. 
The  language  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  subject  of 
chapter  ii. ;  while  chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  embrace  respectively  the 
"  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Proper  Originality  of  the  existing  Greek 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew,"  the  "External  Evidence,"  and  the  "Results 
of  the  Preceding  Inquiry." 

As  illustrative  alike  of  the  author's  style  of  thought  and  peculiarly 
solemn  treatment  of  his  subject,  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 
"  It  is  a  curious  psychological  problem,  how  so  many  able  and  learned 
critics,  looking  at  this  question  with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  and  with  exactly  the  same  data  on  which  to  form  their  judg- 
ment, should  have  been  guided  to  such  contradictory  results.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases  dogmatic  preposses- 
sions have  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  critical  judgment.  This  is 
sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  most  Romish  writers  have  been 
on  the  one  side,  and  most  Protestant  writers  on  the  other.  The 
former  have,  for  the  most  part,  maintained  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew, 
and  the  latter  of  a  Greek  original ;  and  this  is  but  too  plainly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrinal  leanings  of  their  resj)ective  Churches. 
Romanists  are  anxious,  at  all  times,  to  magnify  the  authority  of  the 
Church ;  and  in  this  question  they  find  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
doing  so,  at  the  expense  of  their  opponents.  They  eagerly  adopt  the 
opinion  that  our  existing  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  is  merely  a  version 
from  the  original  Hebrew,  executed  by  some  unknown  translator ; 
and  then  they  easily  fix  their  adversaries  in  the  dilemma  either  of  ad- 
mitting it  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  solely  on  the  ground  that  the 
Church  has  sanctioned  it,  or  of  denying  that  it  is  possessed  of  any 
authority  at  all.  With  Protestants,  again,  it  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple to  uphold  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  merely  ecclesiastical  claims  upon  their  reverence  and  sub- 
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mif^ioD ;  and  this  they  have  felt  no  eaBj  matter  in  regard  to  the 
existing  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  In  order  to  place  it  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  ont,  either  that  the  original  Gospel  was  in  fact  that  which  we 
now  possei^s,  or  that  our  present  Greek  is  an  equally  and  authentative 
work  as  the  original  Hebrew ;  and  in  grappling  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  question,  Protestant  writers  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to 
assume  the  point  which  they  were  required  to  prove^  and  to  seek 
support  for  their  position  in  grounds  that  cannot  be  maintained  in 
argument." — P.  3. 

"  To  attach  importance  to  our  own  subjective  notions,  when  opposed 
to  evidence,  or  when  unsupported  by  it,  is,  in  fact,  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  a  position  to  which  we  have  no  rightful  claim.  For  shall 
tee  presume  to  say  what  God  must  or  ought  to  have  done  ?  Is  it  for 
us  to  settle  beforehand,  either  the  manner  or  the  contents  of  the  re- 
velation which  He  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  us ;  or  to  dictate  the 
course  which,  in  His  Providence,  He  shall  afterwards  pursue  with 
regard  to  it.  Sorely  these  are  matters  which,  as  every  pious  and 
reflecting  mind  will  feel,  must  be  left  to  His  sovereign  pleasure ;  and 
the  only  thing  which  we  have  to  do  is  to  search  and  consider  the 
proof  with  which  we  are  furnished  that  He  has  acted  in  one  way  or 
another.  Evidence,  and  not  predilection,  is  the  guide  which  we  are 
bound  to  follow  in  every  matter  connected  with  Scripture." — P.  7. 

In  concluding  this  notice — ^thc  bre\ity  of  which  is  by  no  means 
coincident  with  the  estimate  we  have  formed  of  the  value  of  Mr 
Roberts'  work,  for  we  cannot  too  highly  recommend  it  to  the  careful 
perusal  of  every  Biblical  scholar — we  have  to  express  the  peculiar 
pleasure  that  we  have  derived  from  the  luminous  and  direct  style  of 
diction  that  pervades  it. 

The  Life  ofJabez  Buntinff,  D.D. ;  with  Notices  of  Contemporary  Persons 
and  Events.  By  his  Son,  Thomas  Percival  Bcntino.  VoL  I. 
London:  Longmans. 
The  life  of  Dr  Bunting  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  contribution 
to  the  literature  both  of  Christian  Biography  and  of  English  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  and  wo  only  await  the  completion  of  the  work  to  de- 
vote to  it  the  ample  consideration  for  which  an  extended  article  may 
afford  scope.  It  would  scarcely  be  doing  justice  to  such  a  theme  to 
confine  our  remarks  upon  it  to  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice  like  the 
present ;  and  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  any  party — to  the  subject  of 
the  biography,  to  the  biographer,  or  to  ourselves — to  attempt  to  deal 
at  large  with  a  half-told  story.  We  have  no  fear,  however,  that  the 
perusal  of  the  next  volume  will  materially  modify  our  present  impres- 
sions regarding  either  the  character  of  Dr  Bunting  or  the  merits  of 
this  biography.  On  the  contrary,  we  confidently  anticipate  that  our 
estimate  of  both  will  be  strengthened  and  confirmed.  Meanwliile,  we 
have  the  utmost  pleasure  in  saying,  that  this  estimate  is  a  very  high 
one.  As  to  Dr  Bunting  himself,  this  assurance  is,  of  course,  unneces- 
sary.   For  many  years  he  was  confessedly  the  most  prominent  man  in 
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the  Wcsleyan  community ;  and  far  beyond  the  body  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  upon  which  he  stamped  his  mark  so  deeply,  he  was  re- 
garded with  profound  respect  and  esteem.     The  record  of  his  long 
career  is  full  of  interest,  and  conveys  not  only  a  large  amount  of 
varied  information,  but  also  many  weighty  lessons  which  it  would  be 
good  for  all  churches,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  ponder  and  practise. 
The  title  page  of  the  volume,  promising,  as  it  does,  "  notices  of  con- 
temporary persons  and  events,"  prepares  us  for  meeting  with  many 
notable  personages  in  addition  to  the  inunediate  subject  of  the  memoir, 
and  with  many  incidents  besides  those  directly  connected  with  his 
personal  history  and  work.    And  this  promise  is  amply  fulfilled.     In- 
deed, we  are  not  sure  but  that,  however  estimable  these  worthies  may 
have  been,  there  arc  rather  too  many  of  them  introduced  upon  the 
canvas,  that  they  occasionally  overcrowd  the  principal  figure,  and  that 
their  doings  are  good-naturedly  permitted,  in  some  measure,  to  jostle 
Ids  aside.     We  find,  however,  that  as  the  subject  of  the  biography 
takes  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  Church,  the  smaller  figures  recede 
to  a  greater  distance  and  occupy  less  room  than  before ;  and  we  see 
the  strong  man  becoming  conscious  of  his  strength,  and  of  the  work 
to  which  he  was  called,  and  standing  resolutely  forward  to  play  his 
part.   We  expect  that  in  the  next  volume  we  shall  find  Jabez  Bunting 
rapidly  rising  to  the  place  which  he  so  long  occupied,  and  we  look 
with  lively  interest  for  its  appearance.    Meanwhile,  we  tender  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  the  present  moiety  of  the  work,  if,  indeed,  by  skilful 
handling  and  strong  compression,  it  shall  prove  to  be  really  a  moiety. 
We  had  anticipated,  like  others,  that  another  respected  member  of 
Dr  Bunting's  family  would  have  told  the  story  of  his  venerable  father's 
life ;  but  as  far  as  the  story  has  yet  gone,  it  has  been  told  so  well, 
that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  which  assigned 
the  task  to  the  present  biographer.     In  spite  of  the  wide  difference  of 
professional  habits  and  pursuits,  we  have  in  the  author  of  the  memoir 
a  hearty  sympathy  with  all  that  interested  his  parent,  which  is  infinitely 
better  than  any  fellow-feeling  that  is  merely  professional.     We  find 
just  such  avowals  of  conuectional  or  denominational  preferences  as  we 
like  to  meet  with,  frank  and  manly,  yet  not  obtrusive;  decided,  yet 
discriminating,  combined  with  a  cordial  appreciation  of  whatever  is 
excellent  in  other  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     It  is  quite  re- 
freshing to  come  in  contact  with  a  spirit  so  kindly  and  genial,  so  full 
of  Christian  charity  and  good  will,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
strenuous  Wesleyan  must  be  satisfied  that  the  biographer  of  Bunting 
regards  Methodism  with  as  warm  and  intelligent  esteem  and  affection 
as  could  possibly  be  desired.     We  rejoice  to  find  such  a  man,  in  speak- 
ing of  religious  truth  and  experience,  using  without  disguise,   yet 
without  parade,  his  "Methodist  mother-tongue;"  while  his  earnestness 
of  tone,  combined  with  his  keen  perception  of  character  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  give  us  an  ample  guarantee  that  with  him 
the  old  familiar  words  are  not  mere  sounds  and  forms,  but  are  full  of 
genuine  significance. 
It  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  of  this  volume  in 
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terms  of  cordial  commendation.  When  the  work  is  completed,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  renew  it  at  greater  length. 

CEuvres  Completes  de  Edgar  QuineL    Xe  Volume,     Histoire  de  mes  Idees, 
etc.    Paris,  1858.    Pp.  378. 

The  "Portraits  Contemporaires"  of  Sainte  Beuve  present  to  us,  with 
much  felicity  of  touch, ,  skilfulness  of  classification,  and  refinement 
of  critical  remark,  the  most  notable  French  authors  of  the  earlier  part 
of  our  era.  From  the  collection  are  missed,  however,  the  junior 
celebrities  of  nineteenth-century  France.  Alphonse  Karr,  About,  and 
others,  have  not  yet  found  a  place.  But  a  much  greater  name  than 
theirs  is  absent — that  of  M.  Edgar  Qninet,  one  of  the  most  varied  in 
talent  and  vivid  in  execution  among  the  living  authors,  we  shall  not  say 
of  France  merely,  but  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  in  the  compass  of  a  brief  literary  notice 
have  we  the  space,  to  endeavour  critically  to  estimate  the  place  of  M. 
Quinet  among  his  contemporaries,  or  the  position  he  is  likely  to 
occupy,  when  merely  plausible,  factitious,  and  superficial  reputations 
have  faded  away.  His  works  have  not  had,  on  his  side  the  Channel 
or  on  ours,  the  run — the  mere  contemporary  fashion  of  success,  which 
has  been  enjoyed  by  writers  far  his  inferiors  in  every  really  valuable 
intellectual  gift.  But  M.  Quinet  may  well  despise  the  notoriety  of  the 
litterateur,  who  aspires  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  intellectual  modiste^ 
providing  wares  which  have  a  date  scarcely  more  permanent  than  the 
fashions  for  the  month. 

The  handsome  series  of  volumes,  published  in  M.  Quinet's  exile,  at 
Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  circle  of  literary  friends,  will, 
we  hope,  by  presenting  his  collective  and  carefully  revised  works  to 
general  attention,  give  an  impulse  here,  as  well  as  in  his  native  country, 
to  the  patient  and  appreciative  study  of  his  genius.  The  only  novel 
piece  of  most  importance  is  the  "History  of  my  Ideas,"  which  occupies 
most  of  the  tenth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  series.  We  know  not 
whether,  as  "Ahasuerus"  was  partly  suggested  by  "Faust,"  this  work 
may  have  been,  in  a  measure,  suggested  by  Goethe's  "  Dichtung  und 
Wohrheit."  Among  the  most  characteristic  and  influential  of  French 
works  are  the  autobiographies  which,  at  the  interval  of  two  centuries, 
the  "  Essais"  of  Montaigne  and  the  "  Confessions"  of  Rousseau  have 
furnished.  The  "  Histoire"  of  M.  Quinet  must  take  lower  ground 
than  any  of  those  works  now  enumerated.  It  is  of  much  slighter 
texture,  it  has  occupied  a  far  briefer  time  in  execution,  and  it  only 
sets  before  us  the  boy  and  the  youth,  stopping  where  the  intellectual 
development  began  to  publish  its  results.  We  do  not  see  the  nature, 
variety,  and  complication  of  the  intellectual  influences  which  have 
united  to  form  the  author  of  "Ahasuerus,"  "  Les  Revolutions  d'ltalie," 
and  "  Le  Genie  des  Religions."  We  behold  only  in  a  very  limited 
measure  the  unfolding  of  that  richly  and  rarely  endowed  mind,  which, 
in  its  maturity,  has  acquired  renown  alike  as  poet  and  as  philosopher, 
as  critic  and  as  historian.    Yet,  for  what  he  has  told  us,  for  the  limited 
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extent  to  which  the  only  qualified  person  has  lifted  the  cnrtain,  we 
return  to  M.  Quinet  our  warmest  thanks.  The  "Histoire  de  mes 
Idees"  will  not  perhaps  appreciably  increase  his  reputation,  but  it  is 
in  no  way  unworthy  of  his  fame.  All  of  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
once,  not  a  few  pages  and  paragraphs  will  be  marked  by  the  compe- 
tent reader  for  repeated  perusals.  This  French  "  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters"  will  never,  indeed,  take  a  place  beside  the  fascinating 
work  of  llugh  Miller.  It  appeals  to  a  more  limited  and  a  more 
merely  intellectually  cultivated  circle.  It  wants  the  moral  depth,  it 
lacks  the  healthy  tone,  of  the  great  Scottish  geologist.  Above  all,  the 
past  casts  on  it  no  religious  light,  and  the  future  finds  in  it  no  spiritual 
readiness.  M.  Quinet  dedicated  his  "Promethee  "  to  his  mother  in  these 
terms  : — "  The  faults  of  this  book  are  mme ;  if  it  includes  one  just 
thought,  or  the  hope  of  a  better  world,  it  is  to  you  that  I  owe  thenL" 
The  woman  thus  affectionately  and  reverently  addressed  figures  largely 
in  her  son's  autobiographical  sketches.  The  only  Protestant  in  her 
circle,  she  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  force  of  character 
and  enlargement  of  mind.  We  miss,  indeed,  the  impress  of  that 
happier  era  in  the  annals  of  French  Protestantism,  which  the  writings 
of  Vinet  and  the  preaching  of  the  Mouods  at  once  symbolise  and 
carry  forward.  She  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  evangelical 
sentiment  and  spiritual  earnestness;  faithful  to  her  ancestral  creed  from 
honour  and  intellectual  conviction,  rather  than  from  higher  motives. 
Yet  her  tenacity  of  profession  evidently  gave  her  weight,  not  only 
with  her  child,  but  with  her  neighbours.  She  preserved  herself  free 
from  all  enthusiasm  for  Xapoieon.  Her  son  says — "  The  exile  of 
Madame  de  Stael  was  for  her  a  profound  grief,  a  personal  suffering, 
with  which  none  would  sympathise ;  for  it  was  their  good  taste  to 
scoff  at  the  utterance  of  that  name  so  odious  to  the  master.  .  .  . 
Often,  when  we  were  alone,  she  repeated,  '  They  may  conquer  Spain, 
but  not  the  Spaniards.'  This  word  transported  me  like  the  maxims 
of  our  Corneille.  It  is  to  her  that  I  owe  my  first  sentiment  of  respect 
for  a  foreign  nationality."  His  father  was  devotedly  fond  of  mathe- 
matics, but  to  that  study  young  Edgar  had  a  thorough  aversion;  still 
he  tells  us,  "  At  two  paces  from  my  father's  apartment,  in  my  mother's 
chamber,  I  was  sure  to  find  at  my  entrance  some  beautiful  book, 
which  awaited  me  to  transport  me  into  an  enchanted  world;  the 
'Jerusalem  Delivered,' and  then  Ariosto,  without  counting  Shakspere's 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  which  I  did  not  part  with,  until  the  day  when 
they  were  taken  from  me  at  college,  as  reading  full  of  dangerous 
examples  for  a  youth  of  good  connections." — P.  178. 

M.  Quinet  depicts  powerfully  the  influence  excited  upon  his  boyhood 
by  the  scenery  of  La  13resse,  where  several  years  of  his  life  were  passed. 
The  love  of  nature  is  everywhere  in  his  writings  a  very  marked  cha- 
racteristic. He  thus  describes  the  landscape  influences  that  impressed 
his  boyhood : — "  I,  who  was  to  accord  so  much  to  the  influence  of 
inanimate  things  on  man,  felt  that  influence  as  much  as  any  one  could 
feel  it.  It  possessed  me,  tyrannised  over  me.  Even  yet  I  feel  my- 
self the  child  of  our  most  impeopled  horizons,  of  our  landes^  of  our 
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forests,  of  our  uninhabited  marshes,  of  our  solitary  tarns,  of  our 

wooded  lakes  which  no  wind  ever  ruffles,  and  of  which  the  serenity 

is  so  deceitful.    All  my  youth  has  been  enyeloped  by  this  influence  of 

a  primitive  nature,  yet  unsubdued,  unsettled,  undisturbed  by  man." 

He  thus  depicts  his  feelings  towards  Napoleon  after  his  fall,  when 

he,  "  trusting  to  his  noblest  foes. 

When  earth  was  all  too  grey  for  chivalry, 
Died  of  their  mercies  'mid  the  desert  sea  : " — 

"Although  we  were  his  contemporaries,  his  figure  was  much  less 
known  among  us  than  it  is  now.  It  was  forbidden  to  speak  of  him. 
Death  suddenly  showed  him  again  to  all  the  world,  and  restored  to 
him  in  a  moment,  for  ever,  his  kingdom  of  noise.  ...  At  first, 
I  would  give  up  nothing  of  my  hero.  What  he  had  done  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  done ;  all  that  was  told  against  him  was  a  tissue  of  in- 
ventions of  Choua/is,  But  afterwards  I  had  to  face  this  question,  How 
could  I  reconcile  my  Xapoleonite  religion  with  the  system  of  literal 
ideas  which  from  all  sides  flowed  in  upon  me,  and  which  I  was 
thoroughly  decided  not  to  abandon.  ...  He  returned  to  haunt 
my  mind,  not  now  as  the  Emperor  and  my  absolute  master,  but  as  a 
spectre,  which  death  has  almost  entirely  changed.  We  claimed  back 
glory,  not  as  the  support,  but  as  the  ornament  of  liberty.  ...  I 
no  longer  contemplated  Napoleon,  except  from  a  historical  view-point. 
But  with  my  companions  it  was  diff'ercnt ;  they  had  experienced  no- 
thing of  my  embarrassment.  They  had  not,  indeed,  always  thought 
on  Napoleon,  but  they  had  thought  on  no  other  subject.  They  had 
allowed  no  competing  idea  to  occupy  their  mind.  While  he  lived, 
they  waited  for  him  ;  dead,  they  waited  for  him  still." — P.  214.  We 
see  the  literary  fruit  of  M.  Quinct's  boyish  enthusiasm  for  the  Em- 
peror corrected  by  his  after  reflections  in  his  poem,  "  Napoleon,"  to 
our  mind  (with  all  appreciation  of  the  stem  grandeur  of  "  Ahasuerus") 
the  finest  by  far  of  his  poems.  The  two  concluding  canzoni,  "  Les 
Veuves"  and  "La  Colonue,"  give,  in  majestic  and  melodious  verse, 
the  cream  of  his  reflections  on  Napoleon's  glory  and  doom. 

There  are  some  most  delicately  yet  powerfully  painted  portraits  of 
his  instructors  at  school  and  college,  and  of  provincial  celebrities,  or 
characters^  with  whom  in  early  life  he  came  in  contact.  From  these 
our  limits  forbid  us  to  quote.  There  is  also  a  most  striking  picture 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians  in  1814  into  the  quiet  rural  district 
where  Quinet's  parents  lived.  The  humorous  is  not  forgotten  amid 
the  sorrowful  incidents  of  which  that  memorable  year  was  so  full  to 
France.  He  was  powerfully  but  temporarily  impressed  by  the 
Romish  religion  at  the  time  of  his  first  communion,  to  which  he  thus 
looks  backs  from  mature  life : — "  At  a  later  period  I  read,  which  I  had 
not  done  before,  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
My  imagination  was  captivated;  but  I  never  confounded  these  emo- 
tions of  a  merely  literary  kind  with  the  emotion  of  mysteries  and  of 
faith.  I  had  experienced  my  day  of  real  connection  with  the  Church, 
and  thus  was  ever  afterwards  able  to  discriminate  between  rhetoric 
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and  religion,  art  and  faith.  I  have  read  the  '  Genie  de  Chri^tianisme/ 
I  have  seen,  later  in  life,  the  wonders  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  the  prodigies  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  and,  above  all,  of  Giotto;  Rome,  St  Peter's,  the  Sistine 
Chapel ;  the  Pope  blessing  the  city  and  the  world ; — ^I  have  been,  like 
others,  dazzled,  ravished.  But  in  all  this  poetry  there  was  nothing 
which  even  remotely  resembled  what  took  pla<;e  in  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Bourg.  That  moment  was  unique.  It  has  not  re- 
turned; it  will  not  return." — P.  205.  How  keenly  throughout  the 
"  Revolutions  d'ltalie  "  has  M.  Quinet  shown  his  appreciation  of  the 
essential  hostility  of  Romanism  to  true  liberty.  In  that  book  he  is 
fair  to  Protestantism;  we  wish  we  could  add,  fair  to  Britain.  But 
the  jealousy  of  "  Albion,"  which  glows  even  in  the  "Dernier  Chansons  " 
of  Bcranger,  is  only  too  conspicuous  alike  in  the  greater  works  and 
the  political  pamphlets  of  M.  Quinet. 

We  hope  that  the  continuation  of  the  autobiography,  which  its 
author  has  virtually  promised,  will  ere  long  make  its  appearance.  It 
is  not  the  kind  of  book  that  will  compromise  others,  and  therefore  no 
good  reason  can  exist  for  a  continuation  being  withheld  from  the  public. 

La  Phtlosophie  de  St  TJiomas  (TAquin,     Par  Charles   Jourdain. 

Ouvrage  Couronne  par  Tlnstitut  Imperial  de  France.     2  Vols. 

Paris,  1858.     Pp.  453  and  489. 
Der  Ileilige  Tlionias  van  Aquino,     Yon  Dr  Karl  Werner.     I.,  II. 

Regensburg,  1859.  Pp.  888  and  725. 
No  reproach  would  be  more  unjust  than  the  signalising  our  age  as 
indifferent  to,  or  neglectful  of  the  celebrities  of  former  times.  In  our 
own  country,  and  in  France  and  Germany,  the  two  chief  centres  of 
continental  intellectual  enterprise,  the  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed 
a  constant  succession  of  efforts  to  do  justice,  or  more  than  justice,  to 
the  distinguished  personages  of  past  eras,  whether  military,  civil,  or 
ecclesiastic;  whether  philosopliical,  literary,  or  theological.  There 
may  have  been  in  this  much  of  an  exaggerating  enthusiasm,  or  much 
of  an  eclectic  affectation ;  but  even  in  its  excesses  and  extravagances, 
the  sentiment  was  better  than  the  pert  and  self-satisfied  ignoring  of 
whatever  was  not  cast  in  a  contemporary  mould.  Formerly  it  was 
the  custom  to  speak  or  write  contemptuously  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
especially  of  their  distinctive  intellectual  product,  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy. Aquinas,  his  predecessors,  his  compeers,  his  followers,  were 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  reputation  of  Bacon  or  of  Locke. 

The  two  elaborate  works  before  us — the  one  eminently  French,  the 
other  characteristically  German — are  at  once  an  evidence  of  a  different 
estimate  of  scholasticism,  and  a  vigorous  fund  of  materials  for  main- 
taining in  future  a  different  view.  The  volumes  of  M.  Charles  Jour- 
dain were  called  forth  by  a  prize  offered  by  the  Institute  of  France. 
That  distinguished  corporation  has  in  this  way  given  occasion  to  not 
a  few  books  of  distinguished  contemporary  renown,  and  some  works 
which  bid  fair  for  a  yet  more  extended  fame.  The  "  Philosophie  de 
St  Thomas  d'Aquin"  may  be  confidently  pronounced  certain  of  at 
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least  the  former  meed  of  honoor.    It  m\\,  we  hope,  enlarge  its  circle 
of  readers  by  speedy  translation  into  English  and  German. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  Li  the  first,  which  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  first  volume,  M.  Jourdain,  after  a  somewhat 
too  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
drawn  from  the  orighial  sources,  presents  to  our  attention  the  intel- 
lectual precursors  of  Aquinas,  snch  as  Alexander  Hales  and  Albert 
the  Great.  The  next  section  of  the  book  treats  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  various  works  ascribed  to  the  angelic  doctor,  and  endeavours  to 
ascertain  the  precise  chronology  of  each.  The  third,  and  by  far  the 
longest  section,  including  two-thirds  of  the  first  volume,  goes  over  the 
principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Aquinas  in  his  Theodicee,his  psychology, 
his  morals,  and  his  politics,  and  concludes  by  appreciating  the  sources 
of  his  views  in  Aristotle,  Plato,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Fathers,  espe- 
cially Augustine. 

The  second  volume  includes  two  books  of  nearly  equal  length.  Of 
these  the  former  treats  of  the  successive  fortunes  of  Aquinas'  philo- 
sophy after  his  death  ;  the  long-continued  intellectual  struggle  of  the 
Scotists  with  the  Thomists ;  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Durand  of 
St  Pourcain  and  William  Occam;  the  views  of  Bradwardine,  and 
other  secondary  authors;  the  influence  exerted  by  Aquinas  upon 
Tauler,  Suso,  and  the  other  German  and  Dutch  mystics,  occupy  suc- 
cessive chapters.  The  last  chapter  is  taken  up  with  Thomism  since 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  presents  to  our  notice  the  in- 
fluence of  Aquinas  upon  Cajetan,  Cano,  Dominic  Soto,  and  other 
eminent  llomauist  theologians  of  the  Reformation  era ;  followed  by 
"  Thomism  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  and  terminating  with  a  few  pages 
on  the  indebtedness  of  Descartes,  Bossuct,  and  Leibnitz,  to  the 
angelical  doctor. 

The  third  book,  and  in  our  view  the  most  important  of  all,  dis- 
cusses the  intellectual  and  moral  value  of  the  philosophy  of  Aquinas. 
In  this  part  of  M.  Jourdain's  work  he  generally  steers  a  middle 
course  between  excessive  laudation  and  inordinate  depreciation.  The 
three  chapters  on  the  Nature  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
Moral  and  Political  Doctrines  of  Aquinas,  are  peculiarly  interesting. 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  contrast  which  the  political  views  of 
Aquinas  in  the  thirteenth  century  present  to  the  slavish  opinions  of 
Bossuet  and  other  Court  divines  in  the  seventeenth.  Perhaps  M. 
Jourdain  scarcely  sufliciently  makes  prominent  the  opinions  of  the 
angelic  doctor  on  slavery.  With  a  just  indignation,  Quinet,  in  his 
"  Revolutions  d'ltalie,"  remarks,  "  The  angel  of  the  school  adds 
Christian  arguments  in  aid  of  slavery  to  the  entirely  Pagan  reasonings 
of  antiquity,  and  on  a  vital  point  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  it 
happened  that  St  Thomas  has  remained  more  heathen  than  Aristotle!" 

The  work  of  Dr  Werner  on  Aquinas  has  evidently  occupied  its 
author  for  many  years.  It  is  more  valuable,  in  a  theological  point  of 
view,  than  that  of  M.  Jourdain.  Dr  Werner  possesses  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  theology  and  philosophy.  He  is  somewhat, 
like  others  of  his  fellow-Teutons,  over-fond  of  branches  of  his  subject, 
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which  he  conBcquently  treats  at  nndae  length.  Thus,  early  in  the 
first  volume,  the  reader's  patience  is  tried  by  a  needlessly  minute 
account  of  the  Dominican  order.  A  little  further  on  we  have  the  life 
and  opinions  of  Albert  the  Great  discussed  on  too  extensive  a  scale; 
and  so  in  other  instances  throughout  these  two  volumes,  whose  size 
and  price  are  thus  enlarged.  In  point  of  style,  too,  Dr  Werner  stands 
at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  M.  Jourdain.  But  such  drawbacks 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  conscientious  research,  and  general 
spirit  of  fairness,  which  are  prominent  features  in  the  book.  Though 
a  Romanist  divine,  Dr  Werner  attaches  no  undue  importance  to  the 
middle  ages.  He  sees  and  confesses  the  faults  of  the  times,  and  he 
has  no  scruple  in  owning  the  deficiencies  of  the  eminent  writer  whose 
biography  he  writes.  We  scarcely  know,  from  the  tone  in  which  he 
writes,  whether  the  legendary  incidents  he  records  are  believed  by 
him  or  not. 

There  is,  as  in  other  German  works  of  a  historical  or  biographical 
character,  a  profusion  of  notes,  extending  often  to  an  undue  length. 
The  reader  is  sorely  tempted  to  skip  most  of  them.  The  fatigue  of 
perusing  a  book  of  upwards  of  1600  closely  printed  octavo  pages  is 
considerable ;  and  at  least  a  sixth  part  of  that  fatigue  might  have 
been  spared.  With  M.  Jourdain  we  have  no  quarrel  on  this  point  to 
maintjain.  He  is  occasionally  one-sided,  us  in  his  non-appreciation  of 
English  philosophy ;  sometimes  superGcial,  as  in  his  imperfect  notice 
(from  secondary  sources)  of  the  mystics ;  but  he  is  never  wearisome. 
Only  at  first  sight  will  his  subject  appear  arid  to  any  beyond  a  mere 
circulating  library  reader.  There  is,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  volume,  a  paragraph,  which  reads  awkwardly,  like  a  panegyric 
on  Louis  Napoleon  for  putting  down  the  Assembly ;  if  such  really  be 
the  meaning,  it  is  unworthy  alike  of  the  theme  and  the  author,  and, 
in  a  second  edition,  we  hope,  will  be  omitted. 

The  student  who  desires  to  possess  a  thorough  estimate  of  Aquinas, 
should  give  a  deliberate  perusal  to  both  the  works  on  our  table. 
Should  any  still  question  the  usefulness  of  the  study,  we  would 
quote  the  words  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  "  We  have  read  this  work  (the 
*  Secunda  Sccunda; ')  in  the  nineteentli  century  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. The  superior  understanding  of  this  ingenious  recluse  anti- 
cipated remarks  which,  without  any  knowledge  of  his  writhigs,  were 
presented  to  succeeding  writers  by  their  observation  of  human  life  in 
a  more  civilised  age." 

The  Healing  Art  tlte  Eight  Hand  of  the  Clnirch  ;  or^  Practical  Medicine 
an  Essential  Element  in  Vie  Christian  St/stem,  By  Tiiekapeutes. 
Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  Pp.  280. 
We  are  most  willing  to  allow  a  very  high  ])lace  to  medicine  as  a  means 
of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  human  life.  We  are  also  most  willing  to 
admit  the  importance  of  members  of  the  medical  profession  being 
thorough  Christians,  and  to  avow  our  deep  sense  of  the  good  which 
they  may  do  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  by  a  word  spoken  in  season 
to  the  sick  and  the  dying.    Moreover,  we  are  prompt  to  declare  our 
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conviction  of  the  great  utility  of  medical  missions  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  more  especially  in  eastern  countries,  and  among 
Mabominedan  nations.  But  all  these  admissions  and  avowals  will  not 
satisfy  the  ardent  author  of  this  volume.  He  demands  much  more  than 
this.  And  he  is  at  great  pains  to  prove  too  much,  as  we  believe,  and 
to  entrench  himself  on  ground  which  we  hold  to  be  quite  uutenable. 

His  purpose  is  so  excellent,  and  many  of  his  remarks  so  just,  and 
much  of  his  material,  levied  from  every  quarter,  so  curious  and  inte- 
resting, that  we  are  sorry  to  find  ourselves  decidedly  at  issue  with  him 
with  respect  to  his  leading  and  fundamental  principle.  That  principle 
is  partially,  though  not  very  clearly,  enunciated  in  the  title,  "  The 
Healing  Art  the  Right  Hand  of  the  Church ;  or,  Practical  Medicine 
an  Essential  Element  of  the  Christian  System."  In  the  preface  he 
says,  "  The  first  aim  of  the  essay  is  to  have  the  work  of  healmg  re- 
cognised as  a  function  of  the  Church" — p.  14.  Then,  again,  speaking 
of  medical  missions,  Therapeutes  asks,  "  Have  medical  missions  been 
adopted,  and  are  they  now  prosecuted,  simply  and  solely  on  the  ground 
that  Christ  has  commanded  the  healing  of  the  sick  to  be  associated 
with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  " — ^p.  24.  Again,  "  The.  Lord  Jesus 
gave  the  command  to  His  followers,  *  Heal  the  sick,'  a  command,  be 
it  observed,  never  abrogated,  and  which  stands  written  and  reiterated 
in  His  word  side  by  side  with  the  command,  '  Preach  the  Ggspel,' 
which  has  always  been  accepted  as  binding  on  His  Church" — p.  29. 
Once  more  :  "  It  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  the  command  of  Christ, 
"  Heal  the  Sick,'  is  intended  to  be  taken  in  its  most  literal  sense  as  a 
statute  for  perpetual  observance,  and  that  the  Church  has  always  had 
abundant  means  at  her  disposal  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  it" — p.  42. 

All  this  seems  tolerably  distinct  and  explicit ;  yet,  after  a  perusal 
of  the  whole  book,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  clearly  apprehend 
the  author's  meaning.  Our  doubt  is,  whether  he  means  to  affirm  that 
the  work  of  healing  the  sick  is  a  part,  and  a  leading  part,  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Christian  ministry,  or  a  duty  devolving  upon  every  disciple 
of  Christ.  At  first,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  we  proceeded  upon 
the  understanding  that  reference  was  made  specially,  and  indeed  ex- 
clusively, to  the  ministry,  and  that  it  was  attempted  to  prove  that  those 
who  were  appointed  to  "  preach  the  word"  were  also  appointed  to 
"  heal  the  sick."  By  and  by,  however,  it  dawned  upon  us  that  the 
author  inteikded  rather  to  maintain  that  the  obligation  to  heal  the  sick 
rests  upon  every  private  member  of  the  Church,  or  that  he  must  be 
held  as  sometimes  meaning  the  one  of  these  two  things  and  sometimes 
the  other. — (See  pp.  178-9.) 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  concur  with  our 
author's  views.  Of  course  all  will  admit  that  it  is  the  clear  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  "  minister  to  the  sick,"  in  the  sense  of  aftbrding 
them  kindly  sympathy  and  attention,  and  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  relieve  them.  But  this  falls  far  short  of  Therapeutes'  meaning. 
By  "  ministering  to  the  sick,"  he  understands,  as  we  have  said,  "  hed- 
ing"  them,  treating  them  scientifically  or  professionally, — bringing  to 
bear  upon  them  all  the  resources  of  medical  and  surgical  skUl,  with 
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the  riew  of  effecting  a  cure ;  and  when  he  says,  as  we  understand  him 
distinctly  to  say,  that  "  to  the  faithful  and  engrossing  discharge  of  this 
duty  Me  Christian  is  called,"  we  cannot  very  gravely  deal  with  the 
proposition.  What  the  unhappy  subject  of  such  Christian  attentions 
would  have  to  endure  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  and  what  would  be  the 
issue  Therapeutes  must  know  as  well  as  we. 

But,  taking  our  original  conception  of  his  meaning  as  the  true  one, 
that  the  command  to  ''  heal  the  sick"  is  attached  to  the  commission 
to  "preach  the  Gospel,"  and  is  therefore  directly  and  permanently  * 
binding  upon  the  Christian  imnistry  rather  than  upon  the  private  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  we  have  simply  to  remark,  that  the  literal  injunc- 
tion and  the  perpetual  obligation — if  we  must  take  the  injunction  as 
literal,  and  as  involvmgan  obligation  perpetually  binding — would  eon- 
duct  us  a  step  further  than  Therapeutes  is  prepared  to  go.  Why  stop 
short  at  the  clause,  "  heal  the  sick  ?"  why  overiook  and  ignore  the  rest 
of  the  commission  ?  As  we  read  the  terms  of  the  original  instruction, 
it  runs  thus :  "  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  saying,  Go  not  into 
the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye 
not ;  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  And  as 
ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the 
sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  derils.  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give." — Matt.  x.  5-8.  If  the  Christian  minister  is  still  to 
"  heal  the  sick"  as  well  as  to  "  i)reach,"  is  he  also  to  "  cleanse  the 
lepers,"  to  "cast  out  devils,"  and  to  "raise  the  dead?"  We  see 
nothing  whatever  to  satisfy  us  that  Christ  intended  the  ordinary 
ministers  of  his  Church  to  study  medicine  and  practise  it,  however  im- 
portant it  confessedly  is  that  they  should  duly  minister  to  the  sick. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  w^e  have  a  sincere  respect  for 
the  author  of  this  volume,  for  his  piety,  his  earnestness,  his  scholar- 
ship ;  and  we  thank  liim  for  all  the  curious  information  which  he  has 
accumulated  upon  so  many  kindred  topics,  though  we  are  quite  satisfied 
that  he  would  have  done  much  better  service  to  the  cause  which  he 
has  at  heart  if  he  had  been  content  to  occupy  other  and  firmer,  but  as 
he  will  think,  lower  ground ;  and  would  venture  to  remark,  with  all 
deference,  that  when  a  good  principle  crosses  one's  path,  it  serves  no 
good  purpose  to  vault  upon  it  as  a  hobby  and  ride  it  to  death. 
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Art.  I. — Chronicles  and  Memoriah  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Published  by  the  authority  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls.  Memoriah  of  King  Henry  VII.  Edited  by  James 
Gairdner.     London :  Longman  and  Co.,  1858. 

This  volume  of  the  series  of  "  Chronicles  and  Memorials^  contains 
contemporary  writings  illustrative  of  the  times  of  Henry  VH. 

These  consist  of  the  historical  works  of  Bernard  Andr^,  his 
poem  called  "Les  douze  triomphes  de  Henry  VII.,"  the  journals 
and  reports  of  Henry's  ambassadors  into  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples, 
and  Britanny,  and  some  other  papers  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character. 

The  histories  of  Andr£,  having  been  consulted  by  Speed,  and 
probably  also  by  Lord  Bacon,  from  whom  our  notions  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VH.  have  been  hitherto  mainly  derived,  the 
editor  has  justly  deemed  it  to  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  ^^  to 
verify  the  references  of  these  writers,  and  to  examine  the  sources 
of  their  information." 

The  chief  results  of  this  investigation,  along  with  biographical 
notices  of  Andre  and  others,  are  given  in  a  very  readable  preface 
to  the  volume.  From  the  perusal  of  this,  the  reader  will  find, 
that  the  story  of  Henry's  entry  into  London,  "  in  a  close  chariot,'* 
^'  like  an  enemy  of  the  State,"  ^  had  its  origin  in  the  mistaken 
reading  of  a  word  in  Andre's  MS. ;  and  again,  that  passages  re- 
lating to  Perkin  Warbeck's  imposture  seem  to  have  been  so  mis- 
construed or  confused  by  Bacon  and  Speed,  as  to  have  afibrded 
fallacious  grounds  for  modem  "Historic  Doubts." 

But  this  minute  criticism  of  minor  particulars,  valuable  as  it 

^  This  story  is  giren  bj  Bacon  in  his  History  of  Henrj  YII. 
VOL.  XXXI.     NO.  LXII.  T 
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is  in  its  place,  leaves  our  notions  of  Henry  VII.  very  little 
altered ;  and  we  think,  that  the  real  historical  value  of  the  ma- 
terials before  us,  must  be  sought  for  in  quite  another  direction. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  contemporary  writings 
seems  to  us  to  be,  their  relation  almost  as  much  to  European  as 
to  English  affairs,  and  the  intimacy  they  disclose^  particularly  be- 
tween the  contemporary  courts  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  of 
Henry  VH, 

Henry's  reign  lay  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Eeformation, 
and  the  period  comprised  within  its  limits  was  precisely  that, 
during  which  Europe  seemed  to  nerve  its  energies  for  the  coming 
struggle.  As  the  Reformation  was  not  a  merely  local  event,  but 
one  emphatically  European^  so  all  Europe,  in  this  antecedent 
period,  seemed  to  be  gathering  its  forces  to  meet  it.  Not  each 
nation  separately  and  in  silence ;  but  by  a  sort  of  combined  or 
concurrent  effort,  which  blended  the  interests  of  nations  into 
one,  and  consequently  entangled  their  history. 

But  the  period  of  Henry  VII.  may  be  regarded,  not  only  as 
antecedent  to  the  Reformation,  but  also  as  being  the  lasty  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  It  was  a  transition  period,  and  perhaps 
may  be  more  safely  and  correctly  viewed  from  a  media^valy  rather 
than  from  a  modem,  point  of  view. 

We  of  the  19th  century  think  we  can  see  how  the  minor  nation- 
alities of  the  old  world  were  swallowed  up  into  one  great  empire — 
stretched  over  by  a  network  of  Roman  roads — bound  togetner  by 
the  uniting  bond  of  one  common  language ;  so  that  Christianity 
Might  thus,  with  a  speed  otherwise  miraculous,  travel  into  every 
region  of  the  known  world,  and  root  herself  in  a  soil  prepared  for 
her  first  germination.  We  think  we  can  see  how  it  was,  that  w^hen 
the  building  was  complete,  it  became  needful  that  the  scaffolding 
should  be  cleared  away — how  it  became  necessary  that,  her  work 
being  done,  Rome  should  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  men  under  whose  eyes  this  took  place,  should  have 
marvelled  to  see  all  the  lights  of  the  old  world  put  out — all  her 
refinement  and  civilisation  extinguished  —  just  at  the  moment, 
when  they  seemed  to  be  appropriated  by  Christianity,  as  they 
were  in  the  age  of  Augustine.  Men  must,  of  necessity,  have 
trembled  as  they  entered  into  the  dark  night  of  barbarism  which 
followed ;  and  they  would  have  trembled  more  had  they  known 
that  it  was  to  last  little  short  of  1000  years  I  They  might  well 
begin  to  think  that  God  had  abandoned  His  world,  and  given  it 
over  for  a  time  to  the  powers  of  evil.  Did  not  the  King  of  Evil 
think  so  too,  as  he  seemed  to  ride  upon  the  storm,  deluging  the 
world  with  darkness,  leading  forth  from  the  Pagan  East  nis  bar- 
barian armies,  to  overwhelm  everything  that  was  good  in  the 
lands  into  which  Christianity  had  spread?     It  is  true  that  the 
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Church  was  found  to  be  stronger  than  the  empire.  Single-handed 
she  straggled  hard  against  the  flood,  and  at  last  stemmed  the  waves 
proudly ;  but  when  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  waves  rocked 
themselves  to  rest,  evil  seemed  nevertheless  to  have  triumphed  even 
over  her.  Led  like  her  Founder  into  the  wilderness,  and  offered 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  upon  the  condition  of  worshiping 
the  giver,  the  Cliurch  seemed  to  have  accepted  the  offer.  She 
henceforth  rose  proudly  to  rule  the  kingdoms,  and  herself  was 
apparently  ruled  by  the  Tempter  to  whom  she  had  succumbed. 
The  triumph  of  evil  seemed  complete,  and,  for  anything  that  men 
could  tell,  permanent.  They  could  not  possibly  foresee  how  the  evil 
would  be  overruled  for  good — how  that  this  seeming  triumph  was 
in  reality  no  triumph  at  all — how,  in  overloading  Christianity  with 
the  barbarism  of  tne  wild  Eastern  nations,  instead  of  snaothering 
the  seed  forever,  it  had  but  spread  over  it  the  very  soil,  in  which,  after 
long  centuries  of  silent  germination,  it  was  destined  most  abund- 
antly to  flourish.  This  after  events  only  have  revealed  to  ourselves. 

At  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  the  nations 
dwelt  under  the  shadow  of  two  great  events,  which  darkened  the 
horizon  of  their  past,  and  filled  them  with  fears  for  the  future. 
First,  the  recent  fall  of  Constantinople;  and  secondly,  the  great 
schism  in  the  Papacy. 

The  progress  of  Ottoman  arms  had  opened  the  eyes  of  poli- 
ticians to  the  real  condition  and  apparent  prospects  of  Christen- 
dom. These  were  indeed  anything  but  hopeful.  Driven  as  it 
were  into  the  northern  and  western  promontories  of  Europe,  by 
the  ever-encroaching  power  of  nations,  inspired  by  the  warlike 
faith  of  Mohammed — a  faith  which,  though  little  more  than  half 
the  age  of  Christianity,  yet  already  numbered,  according  to  the 
general  belief  of  that  period,  five  times  as  many  votaries  as  she 
could  lay  claim  to^ — a  faith  which  was  still  penetrating  farther 
and  farther  westward  as  centuries  advanced,  so  irresistibly,  that 
men  began  to  have  their  fears,  lest  Italy  should  at  length  fall  into 
its  grasp  ;  which  had  early  stripped  Christianity  of  her  African 
churches,  and  for  700  years  had  maintained  a  firm  foothold  in 
the  richest  provinces  of  Spain,  and  this  in  spite  of  her  mediaeval 
and  oflen  repeated  crusades — the  external  position  of  Christen- 
dom seemecl  very  much  like  that  of  a  rapidly  declining  power. 
And  when  they  turned  to  examine  her  internal  resources,  their 
desponding  feelings  were  deepened  rather  than  relieved. 

Little  more  than  a  century  had  passed  since  a  scourge  had 
swept  over  Europe,  as  far  more  depopulating  than  Mohammedan 
arms,  as  the  pestilence  that  walketh  m  darkness  is  more  dreadful 
than  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day.  From  the  Levant  the  deadliest 
plague  which  the  world's  annals  bear  record  of,  had  passed  into 

^  See  TiDdal'a  Works,  ii  55. 
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Italy  in  1346.  It  stripped  her  cities  of  most  of  their  inhabitants^^ 
and  then  passed  over  tne  Alps  into  France,  where  in  a  few  short 
months  it  is  said  to  have  cut  oflF  four  or  five  millions  of  her  people.* 
It  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  and,  in  1349,  burst  forth  like 
a  pent-up  storm  upon  England,  destroying,  it  is  said,  nine-tenths, 
and  beyond  all  doubt  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  inhabitants.' 
Churchyards  were  not  large  enougn  to  receive  the  number  of  its 
dead  ;  and  in  a  field  of  13  acres,  provided  specially  for  the  purpose 
in  London,  there  is  evidence  that  50,000  citi^ns  were  laid  beneath 
the  turf.*  When  the  English  Parliament  assembled  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  recorded,  m  the  first  statute  inscribed  upon  their 
rolls,  that  "  a  great  part  of  Hie  people  had  died  of  the  pestilence  !"* 

Strange  that  historians  should  dispose  of  an  event  like  this  in 
a  few  short  sentences,  as  if  its  efiects  were  no  more  permanent 
than  those  of  a  bad  harvest,  or  its  chief  importance  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  gave  rise  to  Boccacio's  "  Decameron  !" 

How  rapidly  must  the  population  have  increased,  to  have  made 
up  its  lost  numbers,  during  the  century  which  succeeded  I  Was 
tne  condition  of  the  nations  such  as  to  make  it  likely  that  their 
populations  should  increase  at  such  a  rate  t  Could  Germany 
nave  regained  her  lost  population,®  during  a  period,  in  which  her 
separate  states  were  at  continual  war  with  each  other — her  nobles, 
castled  on  inaccessible  rocks,  subsisting  upon  plunder — her  social 
condition  that  of  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarism  into  civilised 
life  ?  Could  France  have  regained  her  lostjnillions,  during  a  cen- 
tury, in  which  she  was  engaged  in  incessant  and  devastating  wars? 
Could  Spain  have  restored  her  losses,  while  Castile  was  tne  prey 
of  the  conspiracies  and  civil  disturbances  which  marked  the  reign 
of  John  II.,  and  Arragon  was  spending  her  men  and  treasure,  to 
her  own  impoverishment,  in  the  Italian  quarrels  of  her  princes  ? 

We  might  mention  instances  in  which  an  actual  further  de- 
population can  be  shown  to  have  taken  place ;  "^  but  we  prefer  to 
turn  exclusively  to  the  instance  of  our  own  country. 

Setting  aside  the  report  of  the  chroniclers,  that  she  lost  nine- 
tenths  of  her  inhabitants  in  the  pestilence,  as  an  exaggeration, 
and  falling  back  upon  the  simple  and  more  cautious  statement 
of  the  Commons,  that  "  a  great  part "  of  the  people  had  fallen 
victims  to  it,  the  real  question  requiring  an  answer  is  this — 
Whether  the  fraction  of  population  which  remained,  could  have 

'  It  is  said  to  hare  destroyed,  in  Venice,  100,000 ;  in  Florence,  60,000,  or  three- 
fifths  of  the  population  ;  and  in  Padua,  two-thirds. 

*  Hal.,  Middle  Ages,  Sup.  notes,  55. 

•  In  Yarmouth  7052  died ;  in  Norwich,  57,000 ;  in  Leicester,  1480  in  three 
parishes  only. — Barnes'  Hist,  of  Ed.  III.,  436  et  seq. 

*  Stow's  Survey,  ii.  62.  »  23  Ed.  III.,  c.  1. 

•  She  is  said  to  have  lost  1,200,000. — Barnes*  History  of  Ed.  HI.,  436,  et  seq. 

^  Fpr  instance,  at  the  hearth-tax  of  1404,  Arragon  had  42,683  houses ;  in 
1429,  not  nearly  so  many.— Hal.,  Mid.  Ages,  i.  412. 
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so  multiplied  itself  as  to  have  reached  the  old  numbers,  during  a 
century,  almost  wholly  filled  up,  first,  by  the  wars  with  France 
and  Scotland,  and  secondly,  by  those  civil  dissensions — that 
"  civil  war  amongst  ourselves,  which "  (in  the  words  attributed 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1483)  ^^  caused  so  great  an 
effusion  of  the  ancient  noble  blood  of  this  realm,  that  scarcely 
the  half  remained,  to  the  great  enfeebling  of  this  noble  land ; 
beside  many  a  good  town  ransacked  and  spoiled,  ...  so 
that  there  was  no  time  in  which  rich  men  for  their  money,  and 
great  men  for  their  lands,  were  out  of  peril." 

In  answer  to  this  question,  we  have  in  the  first  place  the  con- 
temporary authority  of  John  Capgrave,  who,  as  he  died  in  1464, 
more  than  70  years  old,  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the  pesti- 
lence from  eye-witnesses,  and  who,  having  been  through  a  long 
life  himself  an  eye-witness  of  its  permanent  eflFects,  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  authority  that  we  could  quote.  He  states  that, 
"  it  was  supposed,"  that  the  pestilence  "  lefl;  not  in  England  the 
tenth  part  of  the  people" — that,  in  consequence,  *Uords'  rents 
and  priests'  tythes  ceased" — that,  "  because  there  were  so  few 
tillmen,  the  earth  lay  untilled" — and  finally,  that  "«o  much 
misery  was  in  t/ie  landj  thai  the  prospenty  which  was  before  never 
recui^redr  * 

This  statement  is  explicit ;  and  the  truth  of  it  is  borne  out,  it 
seems  to  us,  by  the  facts,  from  which  Mr  Hallam  and  others  have 
drawn  different  conclusions.  They  may  be  shortly  stated  as 
follows : — 

Firstj  What  accounts  we  have  of  the  population  of  London 
and  other  towns  in  early  times,  show  a  population  very  much 
larger  than  we  know  to  have  existed  in  1377.  These  Mr  Hallam 
rejects  as  exaggerations. 

2d/y,  In  1377,  the  population  of  London  seems  to  have  been 
somewhere  about  35,000,  and  that  of  the  whole  realm  2,300,000. 

Mlvy  At  the  accession  of  Henry  VH.,  Mr  Hallam  concludes 
that  the  population  of  the  realm  reached  somewhat  more  than 
3,000,000.» 

Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  census  of  1377  was  taken 
only  twenty-seven  years  after  the  pestilence^  we  shall  not  hastily 
reject  the  earlier  hints  of  a  much  larger  population  as  exaggera- 
tions. The  population  of  London  must  have  been  very  much 
larger  before  the  pestilence,  if  it  destroyed  anything  like  50,000, 
and  left  35,000  surviving  not  thirty  years  after  I  The  popula- 
tion of  England  mmt  have  been  very  much  larger  before  the 
pestilence,  if  it  destroyed — we  will  not  say  nine-tenths,  but — "  a 
great  part""  of  the  people,  and  lefl  2,300,000  surviving  in  1377. 

'  Capgrave's  Chronicle  of  England,  pp.  213,  214. 

*  Hallam*8  Mid.  Ages,  ii.  159,  n. ;  and  Constitotional  Histoxy,  L  8,  n. 
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Finally,  if  the  population  be  correctly  stated  at  2,300,000 
in  1377,  and  a  little  more  than  3,000,000  in  1485,  the  theoretic 
increase  during  the  century  would  be  something  over  700,000. 
But  this  number  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  restore  the 
losses  of  the  pestilence,  inasmuch  as  in  that  case  the  proportion 
of  victims,  instead  of  being  any  approximation  to  nine-tenths — 
instead  of  being  **a  great  part"  of  the  people — would  have 
amounted  only  to  one-fourth.  So  far,  then,  as  tnese  direct  statis«> 
tics  may  be  relied  on,  they  confirm,  on  the  question  of  population, 
the  statement  of  Capgrave,  that  England  had  not,  in  1464,  and 
therefore  at  the  accession  of  Henry  Vll.,  nearly  regained  her  old 
prosperity. 

Tracing  the  effects  of  this  depopulation,  we  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion.  If  a  great  part  of  tne  people  were  destroyed,  a  great 
part  of  their  habitations  would  be  left  untenanted.  Some  towns 
and  many  villages  must  have  disappeared,  as  they  did,  in  our 
own  time,  during  the  Irish  famine.  As  Capgrave  says,  ^'lords' 
rents "  and  "  priests*  tythes "  must  have  "  ceased ; "  and  if,  as 
he  continues,  for  want  of  labourers,  "  the  earth  lay  untilled,"  the 
value  of  land,  as  well  as  of  houses,  must  have  been  in  the  long 
run  very  much  depreciated.  Now  what  was  the  fact  in  relation 
to  these  two  points  ?  Had  the  untenanted  houses  found  inhabi- 
tants, and  had  the  land  regained  its  old  value,  at  the  accession 
of  Heniy  Vll.t 

First,  as  to  the  houses.  Instead  of  their  being  rebuilt  and  re- 
occupied,  the  civil  wars,  and  the  numerous  ejections  arising  from 
the  prevalent  preference  for  pasturage  (itself  a  consequence  of 
the  aepopulation,  which  made  tillage  unprofitable),  had  desolated 
more.^ 

Harrison  complained,  in  1577,  that  there  were  not  then  remain- 
ing nearly  as  many  towns  and  villages,  as,  from  ancient  records, 
it  would  appear  that  there  had  been  during  the  centuries  before 
the  pestilence.' 

In  1433,  when  a  fifteenth  was  granted  to  the  kin<r,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  remit  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
amount,  "  in  part  relief  and  discharge  of  the  poor  towns^  cities^ 
and  burghsy  desolate,  wastedy  or  destroyed,  or  over  greatly  impo^ 
verisliedr  And  that  these  desolations  were  not  repaired  during 
the  century,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  in  nearly  every  sub- 
sidy granted  from  that  time  downwards,  a  similar  deduction  was 
made  in  similar  words,  till  at  length  those  statutes  were  passed 
by  the  Parliaments  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  general  rebuilaing  of 

*  As  a  specific  instance  of  this,  we  may  mention  the  town  of  Stamford,  which 
was  so  "  destroyed  "  by  the  Northern  army  (•'  which  also  destroyed  Grantham, 
Peterbro*,  Huntingdon,  etc."),  that  "it  could  never  after  recover  its  antient 
dignity."— i>ecA:'5  Annals  of  Stamford,  63;  Stow,  p.  685. 

•  Harrison's  Description  of  Britain,  1577,  p.  82. 
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town«  thronghont  the  oojmttjy  to  which  we  had  occ^km  to  reteit 
in  a  former  article.^ 

Then,  taming  to  the  qnestion  of  (^  vidue  of  land,  \i^  are  abld 
to  present  to  onr  readers  the  following  series  of  instances  of  valu- 
ations of  arable  farms  in  Hertfordshire.  The  estimated  annual 
value  per  acre,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  our  present  coin,  is 
placed  opposite)  in  each  instance^  to  the  date  at  which  the  valu<^ 
ation  was  made:' 


1268, 

9d. 

1271, 

12d. 

1274, 

12d. 

1285, 

6d. 

» 

7id. 

1291, 

9d. 

1359, 

9Jd. 

1368, 

lOid. 

1381, 

9Jd. 
6d. 

1417, 

1422, 

4d. 

1429, 

4d. 

1313, 

12d. 

1330, 

8id. 

JJ                     • 

i6d. 

1331, 

Sid. 

1336, 

Hid. 

1338, 

llid. 

1432, 

6d. 

1446, 

8d. 

1500  (KoiihamptonshiTe)  5d. 

to 

1510,  (Hunfingdiudiini)     S^A.* 

These  statistics,  so  far  as  they  go,  evidently  point  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  while  the  annual  value  of  land  m  Hertfordshire 
maintained,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  an 

'  No.  Lvil.,  Art  3.  In  that  article  we  referred  the  desolations  of  the  towni 
exclusively  to  the  civil  wars.  But,  having  since  traced  hack  the  allasions  to 
those  desolations  in  the  Subsidy  Acts  to  a  period  antecedent  to  those  wars,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  can  only  have  increased  desolation^ 
which  existed  before,  and  of  which  no  other  cause  can  be  satisfactorily  shown^ 
other  than  the  pestilence. 

Wood,  in  his  ^^Antiqaities,"  says,  the  parsonage  of  Yarmouth,  *' which,  before 
the  plague,  was  worth  700  marks,  was  hardly  afterwards  worth  40  pounds,  aft 
was  certified  in  SS  Henry  YII.**  Hallam  also  mentions  the  instance  of  Win- 
chester, which,  in  1450,  complained  to  Henry  VI.  that  nine  out  of  its  sixteen 
streets  were  in  ruins  T  Supplemental  Notes,  330). 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  England,  "  many  towns  and  villagea, 
nay,  whole  provinces,  were  left  desolate  of  inlutbitants.** — ^Barnes'  Hist,  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  436,  etc. 

The  following  list  of  towns,  the  rebuilding  of  whose  desolated  houses  waft 
required  by  the  stats,  of  Henry  Vllt.,  will  show  that  uo  merely  local  cause  will 
account  for  the  decay  of  towns : — ^York,  Lincoln,  Canterbury;  Coventrv,  Bath, 
Chichester,  Salisbury,  Winchester,  Bristow,  Scarbro*,  Hereford,  Cofchester, 
Rochester,  Portsmouth,  Poole,  Lynn,  Feversham,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Buck- 
ingham, Pomfret,  Grantham,  Excester,  Ipswich,  Southainpton,  Great  Tamworth, 
Oxenford,  Great  Wycomb,  Guilford,  Hull,  Newcastle  (T.),  Beverley,  Bedford, 
Leicester,  Berwick,  Nottingham,  Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Bridge  worth,  Queenbro*, 
Northampton,  Gloucester,  and  other  towns  in  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Cotn- 
wall,  Somerset,  Essex,  and  Warwickshire,  etc.,  etc. 

'  These  instances  are  collected  from  information  from  dutterbucJc's  Hist  of 
fferta.  The  coin  was  of  the  same  purity  throughout,  so  that  allowance  has  been 
made  only  for  alterations  from  time  to  time  made  in  its  weight, 

'  The  two  last  instances  are  of  two  farms  held  by  Dr  CoUt^  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father. 
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average  of  from  9d.  to  lOd.  per  acre,  a  fall  of  at  least  30  per 
cent,  took  place  about  the  year  1400,  and  that  the  old  average 
was  never  afterwards  regained  during  the  fifteenth  century.. 

We  could  multiply  proofs;^  but  it  must  suffice  us  here  to 
have  pointed  out,  that  men,  looking  at  things,  a^  they  must  have 
done,  from  a  mediaeval  point  of  view,  dwelling  under  the  shadow 
of  Turkish  conquests,  and  reading  in  the  dismal  history  of  the 
past  their  prospects  for  the  future,  might  well  watch  despondingly 
the  turn  of  events. 

They  had,  as  it  were,  just  buried  their  hopes,  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  Spain,  and  Henry  YII.  in  England,  took  the  helm 
of  affairs. 

There  was  a  strong  analogy  between  the  task  which  lay  before 
the  Spanish  and  English  Anarchs,  on  their  accession  to  their 
respective  thrones.  Both  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  quell  long- 
continued  civil  wars,  and  by  a  firm  and  good  government  to 
secure  the  stability  of  their  thrones  against  many  pretenders  to 
the  crown ;  and  both,  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  short 
period,  surmounted  their  difficulties,  and  established  the  peace 
of  their  respective  kingdoms. 

When,  towards  the  conclusion  of  their  reigns,  after  Ferdinand 
and  Henry  had  each  lost  his  queen,  they  entered  into  fi^sh  nego- 
tiations to  perpetuate  the  alliance  between  them,  Henry  could 
instruct  his  ambassadors  to  say,  ^Hhat  his  realm  was  in  good 
peace  and  tranquillity^  and  his  subjects  in  due  obeisance  and  wealthy 
condition ;  established  in  peacCy  quiet,  and  restfulness  with  all  out- 
ward princesP^  And  Ferdinand  could  answer  for  himself,  "  that 
he  had  ruled  the  land  to  its  honour  and  profit ;"  whereas,  ^^  at 
the  first  beginning,  it  stood  in  gi*eat  troubled  ^  This  was  a  great 
deal  to  say  after  a  century  of  incessant  civil  and  international  wars ! 
The  alliance  seems  to  date  almost  from  the  accession  of  Henry 

'  One  of  tbe  Paston  Letters  famishes  as  with  an  instance,  in  which,  after 
great  diflScolty  in  finding  a  tenant,  the  steward  of  a  manor,  writinz  hetwcen  1422 
and  1460,  states  that  he  cannot  obtain  even  two-thirds  of  the  old  rent  withoat 
granting  a  lease  of  five  or  six  years  (Paston  Letters,  iii.  153). 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  land  seems  to  have  been  sold  for  half  its  former 
yalae;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  landlords  could  obtain  their  rents  from  the 
farmers,  small  as  they  were  (Paston  Letters,  iv.  201 ;  Harrison's  Description  of 
Britain,  86). 

A  Venetian  estimate  of  the  revenue  of  England,  in  1454,  assames  that  it  had 
fallen  from  2,000,000  to  700,000  ducats  since  1404,  owing  to  the  wars.  The 
revenues  of  other  nations  are  stated  also  to  have  suffered  a  similar  redaction 
(Hallam's  Mid.  Ages,  ii.  356,  n.). 

And  finally,  when  the  Venetian  ambassadors  visited  England  in  1500,  they 
.were  greatly  struck  by  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the  conse- 
quently small  proportion  of  land  actually  under  cultivation  (Italian  Belation  of 
England  ;  Camden  Soc.,  pp.  10,  etc.). 

'Memorials  of  Henry  Vll.  "Beport  of  Ambassadors  touching  the  Eling  of 
Arragon,**  pp.  242. 

«  Memorials  pf  Henry  VII.,  261. 
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VII.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  Prince  Arthur,  we  find  Spanish 
ambassadors  in  England,  negotiating  his  projected  marriage  with 
the  Infant  Catherine  of  Arragon.  They  remained  in  England 
"  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  thereabouts ;"  ^  and,  accompanying 
them  back  into  Spain,  an  embassy  was  sent  by  Henry  m  1488, 
the  details  of  which  are  preserved  in  "  Machado's  Journal." 

He  says  little  or  nothing  of  its  special  object ;  but,  carefully  as 
this  is  concealed,  the  particular  request  of  the  ambassadors,  at 
their  second  audience,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  see  the 
young  princesses,  and  the  frequent  mention  of  the  "Donna 
Catherine"  as  the  "Princess  of  England,"  or  the  "Princess  of 
Wales,"  disclose  the  progress  that  had  already  been  made  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  marriage.     For  instance  : — 

"Item,  on  the  24th  day  of  March  [1488-9]  the  kings  sent  for 
the  said  ambassadors.  .  •  .  And  they  went  with  the  kings 
into  a  gallery  hung  with  fine  tapestry.  There  they  found  the 
young  princesses.  There  were  Donna  Maria  and  our  Princess 
of  Englandy  Donna  Catherine.  .  .  .  And  the  said  two 
daughters,  the  Infanta  Donna  Maria  and  the  Infanta  Donna 
Catherine,  Princess  of  England^  had  fourteen  maidens,  all  noble 
ladies  [attending  upon  them],  all  of  them  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  all  of  them  daughters  of  noblemen."* 

And  again : — 

"  And  on  the  25th  day  of  this  same  month  of  March,  the  said 
kings  made  another  festival  in  honour  of  these  ambassadors,  to 
wit,  a  bull-fight.  And  afterwards  there  came  out  about  100 
knights  and  other  noblemen,  who  were  well  mounted  on  fine 
jennets,  who  skirmished  and  ran  with  dogs  in  the  way  they 
fought  with  the  Saracens ;  which  thing  was  a  fine  sight.  .  .  . 
And  it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  the  Queen  held  up  her  youngest 
daughter^  who  was  the  Infanta  Donna  CaHierine,  Princess  of 
Wales ;  and  at  that  time  she  was  three  years  of  age,^  etc.,  etc.* 

The  manner  in  which  the  ambassadors  were  received  further 
shows  the  importance  of  their  mission,  and  the  anxiety  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  conclude  the  English  alliance. 

"  Indeed  I  believe  (says  Machado)  that  no  ambassadors  ever 
went  [on  an  embassy]  who  had  more  honour  done  them  than 
was  done  to  the  said  ambassadors  in  everything.  People  speak 
of  the  honour  done  to  ambassadors  in  England.  Certainly  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  honour  which  is  done  to  the  ambassa- 
dors in  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  this 
noble  king  and  queen."* 

Scarcely  had  the  alliance  thus  been  concluded,  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  achieved  that  great  conquest  of  Granada,  which  made 

»  Memorials  of  Henry  VIL,  32S.  •  Ibid.,  350. 

*  Ibid.,  351.  *  IbiiL,  350,  351. 
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Europe  ring  with  acclamation.  The  spell  which  had  bound  her 
for  ages  was  broken  by  it.  After  long  centuries^  wherein  more 
and  more  territonr  had  been  ceded  to  the  Infidel,  men's  hearts 
had  settled  down  m  the  gloomy  expectation  that  they  might  be 
destined  to  see  even  Italy  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk.  The 
fall  of  Constantinople  had  sounded  like  a  death-knell  in  their  ears. 
But  now  at  lengtn  was  a  shout  of  Christian  triumph  heard  for 
the  first  time.  A  turn  had  come  at  length  in  the  tiae  of  victoiy. 
After  a  700  years'  struggle,  the  Infidel  was  swept  out  of  Spain. 
The  star  of  Hope  rose  at  once  into  the  dark  sky,  and  Spain 
blazed  for  a  time  like  a  meteor  in  the  firmament  of  nationsv 

Henry  VH.  appreciated  ftiUy  this  victory  of  "  the  Kings."  No 
sooner  had  he  heard  of  it,  than,  m  the  midst  of  his  nobles,  and  the 
mayor  and  alderman  of  London,  he  ordered  a  solemn  Te  Deum 
to  be  sung  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Paul's ;  "  for  that  (to  quote 
the  words  used  by  Cardinal  Morton  on  this  occasion)  for  these 
many  years  Christians  have  never  before  gained  new  ground  or 
territory  fix>m  the  Infidels,  nor  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  Chris- 
tian world."* 

And  when,  some  years  after  (in  1502),  the  Pope  called  upon 
European  princes  to  aid  him  in  his  wars  against  the  Turks,  Henry, 
though  exceedingly  cautious  in  committing  himself  to  the  Pope^* 
was  quite  ready  to  join  with  the  Spanish  sovereigns  in  a  bona  fide 
crusade.  The  following  dispatch  shows  that  they  had  exchanged 
views  upon  the  subject,  and  were  acting  somewhat  in  concert. 

Ferdmand  and  Isabella  write  thus  to  their  English  ambas- 
sador : — 

"Regarding  what  you  tell  us  about  the  tenth  and cnisad e-money 
which  is  being  leviea  in  that  kingdom  to  maintain  the  expedition 
against  the  Turks,  .  .  tell  the  king  our  brother,  that  taking 
into  consideration  the  point  at  which  the  matter  has  arrived,  and 
the  necessity  of  forestalling  and  remedying  the  danger  in  which 
the  Turk  has  placed  and  holds  many  lands  of  Christendom,  the 
best  thing  would  be  that  all  the  flotillas  which  we  Christian  princes 
shall  join  in  collecting,  .  .  .  should  be  under  one  captain, 
.  .  viz.,  the  Cardinal  and  Master  of  Rhodes.  .  .  .  And 
in  order  that  the  money  from  the  said  tenth  and  crusade-tax  now 
being  levied  may  prove  of  most  avail  for  that  purpose,  it  would 
be  best  that  orders  should  be  given,  that  with  the  proceeds  a  flo- 
tilla be  built  in  [England]  ;  .  .  .  for  if  this  is  not  acted  upon, 
and  they  should  send  it  (the  money)  to  the  Pope,  it  is  certain  tliat  he 
would  expend  it  for  some  other  purpose,  arid  not  on  account  of  the 
said  e/cpedition.  And  tell  the  king  aforesaid,  that  although  the 
past  year  and  the  present  we  have  had  great  expenses  in  our 

*  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

'  See  his  reply  to  the  Pope,  Ellis'  Letters,  Ist  Series,  toI.  i.,  p.  3S. 
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fleet,  we  have  just  given  orders  for  another  fleet,    •    •    •    in 
order  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  defence  of  Christendom."^ 

But  we  must  pass  on  now  to  that  second  great  event,  which, 

Eressing  on  the  heels  of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  ecb'psed  it  in 
rightness,   and  threw  a  still  more  dazzling  halo  round  the 
Spanish  throne. 

While  the  English  ambassadors,  before  mentioned,  were  in 
Spain,  Machado  says,  that  they  were  met  at  Medina  del  Campo, 
where  "  the  Kings "  were,  amongst  others,  by  the  "  Doctor  of 
Tallavera."*  The  mention  of  this  name  reminds  us  of  the  fact, 
that,  at  that  very  time,  the  council,  of  which  Tallavera  was  the 
president,  was  probably  sitting  at  intervals  upon  the  merits  of  the 
scheme  of  Christopher  Columbus.  This  great  man  at  that  time 
frequented  the  court  of  "  the  Kings,"  from  whom  he  received 
marked  attention  and  deference.  Tallavera  and  his  colleagues 
pronounced  him  a  visionary  schemer,  and  little  dreamed  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  the  hero  of  a  greater  conquest  than  that  over 
the  Moors.  The  news  of  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  had  broken 
through  the  ice  of  centuries.  Dispelling  the  universal  despond- 
ency, it  spread  throughout  Europe  a  spint  of  enterprise  and  hope. 
But  when  men  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World — when 
they  talked  of  the  **  Terra  Nova"  in  the  West, — ^it  has  been  well 
observed,  they  began  to  congratulate  each  other,  that  their  lot 
had  fallen  in  an  age  in  whicn  such  wonders  were  achieved. 

Thus  within  a  few  short  years  had  the  Spanish  monarchs,  by 
their  energy  and  foresight,  dispelled  the  gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  revealed  symptoms,  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  an  era 
of  hope  was  at  hand,  brighter  at  least  than  had  been  known  since 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

But,  in  this  case,  the  influence  of  Spanish  enterprise  wa?  felt  in 
England,  not  alone  by  the  general  impression  produced  by  the  re- 
turn of  Columbus.  The  ambassadors  who  passed  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  must  have  brought  with  them,  fi*om  time 
to  time,  news  of  successes  in  the  West,  which,  to  use  Bacon's  word, 
"sharpened"  the  king's  emulation  ;  and  it  id  not  a  little  curious 
that  one  of  these  ambassadors  was  Don  Peter  de  Ayala — the  very 
man  who  had  previously  been  sent  into  Portugal  to  defend  the 
course  taken  by  the  kings  in  sending  out  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage,  and  to  induce  the  Portuguese  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  papal  bull,  whereby  all  new  lands  in  tne  West  had  been 
granted  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  resting  content  with  their  own 
province  of  discovery  in  the  South.  Ayala  must,  therefore,  have 
oeen  well  versed  in  all  that  related  to  Columbus  and  maritime 
discovery.  He  probably  brought  with  him  the  news  to  England 
of  the  departure  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  under  Vasco  de 

1  Memorials  of  Henry  Vn^  413,  4U.  >  Ibid^  339. 
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Gama,  on  its  famous  and  successful  voyage  in  search  of  a  south- 
eastern passage  to  India.  Henry,  as  he  made  a  confidant  of 
Ayala,  and  counselled  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  must  often 
have  conferred  with  him  upon  these  subjects;  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  it  was  something  more  than  a  coincidence,  that  about 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  England  Henry  sent  out  his  first  mari- 
time expedition  under  Sebastian  Cabot  to  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland. In  several  succeeding  years  he  issued  new  com- 
missions for  the  discovery  and  investing  of  unknown  lands.^ 
This  conjecture,  though  it  be  but  a  conjecture,  may  not  be  de- 
void of  interest,  when  associated  with  a  name,  otherwise  never  to 
be  forgotten  in  English  or  Scottish  history.  Ayala  was  the  means 
of  bringing  about  that  peace  between  England  and  Scotland, 
which  resuhed  in  the  alliance  between  the  two  royal  houses,  and 
ultimately  in  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  a  century  afterwards. 
In  the  accounts  hitherto  given  by  historians,  we  fail  to  perceive  the 
probable  reasons  which  operatea  with  Henry,  in  employing  this 
Spanish  ambassador  on  so  important  an  errand.  In  a  dispatch 
printed  in  the  "Memorials,"  and  probably  written  just  before 
Ayala^s  first  visit  to  England,  we  find  allusion  to  a  fact,  which  at 
once  points  out  qualifications  in  Ayala  for  such  a  task,  of  which 
we  were  in  ignorance  before.  The  dispatch  is  from  Queen  Isa- 
bella to  her  ambassador  in  London,  and  it  contains  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"  This  day  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  has  written  to  me,  who,  together 
with  the  ambassador  of  Scotland^  was  on  the  point  of  taking  ship- 
ment :  and  he  makes  me  aware  how  the  said  ambassador  was  in 
great  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  during  this  his 
voyage  and  return  from  Scotland ;  and  for  his  security  he  has 
besought  me,  that  in  a  dispatch  of  mine,  I  should  name  him  my 
ambassador.  I,  on  this  account,  have  issued  instructions  to  pre- 
pare a  letter  credential,  for  the  King  of  England,  on  behalf  of  the 
said  Don  Pedro  and  him,  appointing  them  for  my  ambassadors ; 
but  I  have  written  to  Don  Pedro  that,  should  they  have  passed, 
he  might  tear  up  my  letter  aforesaid.  I  am  minded  to  let  you 
know  this,  because,  if  you  see  it,  you  will  know  from  what  cause 
it  was  done."* 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Spanish  sovereigns  had  had  pre- 
vious communications  with  Scotland,  and  that  Ayala  had  very 
recently  been  sent  into  Scotland  with  the  Scotch  ambassador. 
These  two  facts  dispel  all  the  mystery.  Ayala,  being  well  versed 
in  the  affairs  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  being  the  am- 
bassador of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  who  were  upon  friendly  terms 
with  both  England  and  Scotland,  was  naturally  selected  as  the 
person  most  qualified  for  so  delicate  a  task,  as  that  of  negotiating 

'  Bacon.  *  Memorials  of  Henry  VU.,  403. 
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a  peace  between  them.  The  intimacy  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land was  not  confined  to  the  courts.  The  Engh'sh  ambassadors 
in  Laredo,  were  entertained  by  a  merchant  who  had  an  agent 
in  Southampton ;  ^  and  at  Burgos,  by  "  merchants  who  had  fre- 
quented England."'  The  extent  to  which  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  carried  is  shown  in  a  disptitch,* 
dated  1509,  in  which  complaint  is  made  that  much  gold  was 
conveyed  away  by  the  English  merchants,  in  return  for  English 
cloth  importea  into  Spain. 

Another  link  of  intimacy  between  the  two  countries  was  the 
number  of  pilgrims  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  When  the 
ambassadors  were  in  danger  of  shipwreck  on  their  voyage,  Ma- 
chado  says,  "  They  cried  unto  God  and  to  all  the  saints  of  Para- 
dise, and  by  God's  grace,  and  by  the  prayers  and  pilgrimages 
promised  to  the  good  saintSy  they  were  comforted  and  saved."  *  In 
another  place  Machado  mentions  falling  in  with  four  ships  of 
French  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St  lago  de  Comn 
postella  ;*  and  we  may  mention  that  an  English  placard  is  still  in 
existence,  belonging  to  this  period,*  oflFering  to  such  English 
men  as  should  contribute  a  certain  amount  to  the  funds  of  the 
hospital,  shortly  before  erected  by  Isabella  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  pilgrims  to  this  famous  shrine,  the  same  indulgences 
as  had  usually  been  granted  to  those  who  performed  a  pilgrim- 
age to  it.' 

This  mention  of  pilgrimages  naturally  turns  our  attention  to 
the  religious  aspects  of  the  period  under  review.  As  the  shadow 
of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople  rested  upon  the  minds 
of  politicians,  and  influenced  the  direction  of  their  aims  and 
energies,  so  did  the  shadow  of  the  great  Papal  Schism  rest  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  had  at  heart,  whether  from  political  or 
religious  motives,  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Church.  That 
schism  had  been  ended  only  by  a  revolution,  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  great  and  gooa  Gerson^  had  left  the  Pope  the 
constitutional^  instead  of  the  absolute^  monarch  of  the  Church, 

To  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
had  promoted  this  revolution ;  and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  tne 
Church,  they  now  promoted  a  thorough  reform  of  the  clergy  and 

>  Memorials  of  Henry  VII.,  333.  •  Ibtd.,336. 

•  Ibid.,  436.  *  Ibid.,  332.  »  Ibid.,  371. 

*  Printed  between  1503  and  1513. 

'  The  placard  referred  to  is  a  broadsheet  printed  in  black  letter.  The  head- 
ing is  preceded  by  a  woodcut  of  the  scollop  shell,  is  as  follows: — "Hereaft 
folowetti  the  abreviacon  of  the  gracss  and  indulgeces  and  stacios  which  oar 
mostc  holy  fad  Pope  Alexader  vi.  grantcth  to  all  true  beleuige  people:  of  every 
sexe  or  kynde  wyllige  to  entre  into  the  fratemite  of  the  great  Hospytall  of  Saynt 
James  i  Cospotell :  lately  edifyed  and  bylded :  as  is  coteined  i  his  letrs  apos- 
tolykes  granted  to  eaerlaBtige  memory,  and  cofermed  by  our  holy  fad :  nowe 
beige  Pope  Julis." 
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the  monastic  orders.  Such,  however,  was  their  dread  of  schism, 
that  they  dared  not  proceed  with  this  reform  without  the  sanction 
of  the  most  dissolute  of  popes.  They  therefore  bargain^,  in  any 
way  they  could,  for  bulls,  under  which  they  themselves  at  length 
undertook  to  perform  the  task  which  the  Pope,  in  his  own  person, 
seemed  determined  to  neglect.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  tnrough 
the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes,  wrung  from  the  Pope  the  necessary 
authority  vigorously  to  reform  the  Spanish  monasteries.  Heniy 
VII.,  through  his  minister  Cardinal  Morton,  under  a  like  autho- 
rity, pursued  a  similar  course,  as  the  Lambeth  records  still  remain 
to  testify. 

But  at  length  papal  wickedness,  culminating  in  Alexander 
VI.,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  began  to  fear  lest  a  new  revolution 
and  another  schism  should  arise  from  the  scandals  it  brought 
upon  the  Church.  To  avoid  this  danger,  without  calling  a 
general  council,  which  they  feared  might  hasten  instead  of  avert 
It,  they  wished  that  the  Christian  princes  should  combine,  and, 
in  a  peaceable  way,  endeavour  to  compel  the  reform  of  some,  at 
least,  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  papal  excesses. 

The  document,  which  discloses  the  views  of  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns upon  this  point,  is  so  important,  that,  as  it  has  not  found 
its  way  into  the  collection  of  "  Memorials,"  and  has,  we  believe, 
nevei:  yet  been  laid  before  English  readers,  we  insert  a  transla- 
tion of  it  at  length.^ 

"  Year  1498.     The  King  and  Queen. 

"  Concerning  the  con'ection  of  Alexander  VT. 

"  What  the  Subprior  should  say  to  the  King  of  England,  being 
in  private,  is  as  follows : — 

"  What  you,  el  pache  Soprior  de  Santa  Cruz,  have  to  say 
from  us  to  the  King  of  England  when  you  ai'rive  there,  in  the 
journey  you  are  now  taking  by  our  order  into  Flanders,  is  the 
following : — 

"  That  knowing  his  good-will,  and  how  good  and  Christian 
and  Catholic  the  King  is,  and  how  much  zeal  he  has  for  the 
things  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church ;  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  ought  to  communicate  with  him  in  this  so  very  important 
aflFair,  very  privately,  by  you,  and  by  no  other  person,  in  order  to 
learn  his  opinion  upon  it. 

"  That  he  must  be  already  aware  how  much  esteem  and  affec- 
tion we  have  to  our  Most  Efoly  Father  [the  Pope],  and  what  we 
desire  to  do  for  him ;  and  to  this  we  are  bound  more  than  otlier 

'  For  the  Spanish  of  this  document,  see  the  British  Maseum  Library,  No. 
1U5,  g,  23. 

For  the  translation  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend  B.  B.  Wiffen,  Esq.  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  near  Woburn,  in  whose  possession  the  original  copy  of  the  document 
remains. 
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Erinces,  not  only  by  his  being  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord, 
ut  as  being  our  own  countryman ;  ^ — and  our  past  services  per^- 
formed  in  his  favour  are  good  vouchers  of  the  love  we  bear  nim 
and  what  we  desire  to  do  for  him,  and,  especially,  all  that 
occurred  in  the  war  which  was  [undertaken]  chiefly  for  the 
Church  and  its  defence.  And  hence  it  comes  that  many  persons 
tell  us  that  the  Pope,  taking  us  [to  be]  so  favourable  [to  him] 
and  so  bound  to  his  affairs,  is  too  forward  to  do  very  extravagant 
things,  and  this  by  other  means  than  he  ought  to  employ. 

"  That  we  are  told  now  that  he  is  set  upon  Wishing  to  remove 
the  Cardinal  of  Valentia  from  the  Churco,  being  bound  to  the 
gospel,  in  order  to  make  him  great  at  a  distance,  and  this  by 
wealth  [taken]  from  the  Church, — seeking  to  do  this  after  the 
manner  he  did  in  making  him  Cardinal;  and  [as  he  did]  in 
taking  from  the  Church,  Benevento,  to  give  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Gandia.*  Thus  he  sells  all  the  benefices  that  are  vacated  to 
purchase  estates  for  his  sons,  and  obstroicts  the  reformation  of 
the  monasteries  in  our  realms,^  and  more  still,  the  reformation  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  by  deeds  contrary  to  what  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  should  do,  and  very  scandalous  and  of  bad  example 
to  all  Christendom. 

"  It  grieves  us  much,  and  we  feel  it  to  the  soul,  both  on  account 
of  God  and  the  honour  of  the  Church  ;  and  even  as  it  affects  his 
Holiness,  we  much  desire  the  remedy  of  it,  and  that  it  might  be 
done  without  hurt  and  inconvenience  to  his  Holiness.  For  if  it 
be  not  remedied,  it  may  draw  down  great  damage  to  the  Church 
universally. 

"  And  that  we  have  already  privately  entreated  the  remedy  for 
these  abuses  from  his  Holiness,  and  have  already  made  all  the 
efforts  we  could  to  attain  it ;  and  we  see  that  they  have  not  only 
not  abated,  but  it  seems  the  longer  they  continue  the  more  the 
irregularities  and  excesses  of  his  Holiness  increase,  and  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  early  measures  are  needful  to  prevent  greater 
injury  arising  from  them  to  the  Church. 

^'  And  that  he  is  quite  aware  that  it  belongs  to  the  Christian 

*  Alexander  VI.  was  a  Valencian. 

*  In  June  1497,  Alexander  VI.  had  secalarised  the  church  lands  of  Bene- 
vento, etc.,  constituted  them  into  a  duchy,  and  given  them  to  his  son,  ^^John 
Duke  of  Gandia,"  who  was  assassinated,  it  is  supposed,  by  his  brother  Csesar 
Borgia,  seven  days  after.  In  1498  (the  date  of  this  document)  Caesar  Borgia 
(who  had  been  made  Archbishop  and  Cardinal  of  Valenza  soon  after  his  father's 
accession  to  the  Papacy)  resigned  his  cardinalate,  and  was  afterwards  made 
Duke  of  Valentino,  and  in  1500  Duke  of  Romagna,  etc.  After  Alexander  VL*8 
death,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Ferdinand  in  Spain  for  two  years. 

*  In  November  1496,  Alexander  VI.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  monks,  issued 
a  brief,  inhibiting  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  from  proceeding  with  the  reform  of 
the  monasteries  and  clergy,  in  which  Ximenes  was  earnestly  engaged,  notwith- 
standing that  the  reform  was  made  under  the  aathority  of  a  bim  granted  bj 
himself  a  few  years  before. 
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princes^  to  "whom  God  gives  the  most  influence  upon  earth,  to 
obtain  the  remedy  of  this  [evil]. 

"  TJiat  it  does  not  appear  right  to  us  to  obtain  it  by  means  of  a 
councily  because  of  the  scandal  and  schism  that  might  thereby  arise 
in  the  Church ;  as  well  as  because  of  the  damage  which  might 
happen  to  the  person  of  his  Holiness. 

**  But  that  it  seems  to  us  that  we  ought  to  effect  it,  by  all  of  us 
sending  our  ambassadors  with  representations  and  entreaties  to 
his  Holiness. 

"  That  although  our  entreaties  have  not  as  yet  availed,  We 
believe  that  his  Holiness,  seeing  we  are  joined  m  it  by  some  of 
the  [other]  Christian  princes,  will,  through  apprehension,  do  that 
which  he  ought  to  do. 

"  That  some  kings  will  combine  with  us.  And  because  we 
believe  that  you,  as  a  Catholic  prince,  zealous  for  the  service  of 
God  and  the  good  and  honour  of  the  Church,  will  be  willing  to 
engage  in  this  readily :  We  pray  you  affectionately  also  to  be 
willing  to  do  this,  and  to  consent  to  send  your  own  ambassadors 
to  Rome  concerning  it :  that  they  and  our  own,  with  those  of  the 
[other]  princes  who  unite  with  us  in  this  affair,  may  labour  by  re- 
presentations and  entreaties  to  his  Holiness  to  remedy  the  evU. 

"  That  our  ambassadors  shall  propose  the  negotiation,  and 
urge  it  quickly,  and  will  put  themselves  foremost  in  what  will 
have  to  be  done. 

'*  That  his  [ambassadors]  need  only  conform  themselves  to  ours, 
and  to  the  others  who  are  agreed  about  it,  and  act  the  same  as 
they  do.  Aiul  we  hope  in  God  that  in  this  way  we  shall  ac^ 
complish  the  remedy,  and  prevent  those  evils  that  might  occur  to 
the  Church  if  this  be  not  done." 

Let  the  reader  mark  the  anxiety  which  pervades  this  docu- 
ment to  preserve  the  Church  from  another  schism,  the  consequent 
caution  in  which  its  terms  are  coucheil,the  deference  paid  through- 
out to  the  papal  dignity ;  and  yet  the  earnest  resolve  shown  in 
some  way  to  compel  the  Pope  to  reverse  some  of  his  most  scanda- 
lous acts  ;  and  he  cannot  but  admire  the  earnest  zeal  for  Reform 
which  formed  so  virtuous  a  phase  of  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
"  Kings,"  and  their  great  minister,  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

But  while  he  can  admire  this  phase,  he  will  not  be  wholly  un- 
prepared to  follow  us,  as  we  mar  its  beauty,  by  making  one  more 
quotation  of  a  few  lines  from  "  Machado's  Journal,"  under  date 
9th  March  1488-9  :— 

"  The  ambassadors  were  lodged  at  Valladolid  with  a  merchant 
called  Ruy  Gon9alviz  de  Porthilho,  who  had  been  put  in  prison 
and  accused  as  a  heretic.  And  the  kings  had  arrested  all  his  pro- 
perty, for  which  reason  the  ambassadors  were  very  ill  lodged,"^  etc. 

>  Memorials  of  Henry  VII.,  339. 
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This  is  a  very  early  instance  of  the  intolerance  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  A  few  years  before,  they  had  begun  to  introduce 
the  Inquisition  into  Spain,  and  as  they  seem  to  have  been  at 
Valladolid  only  a  month  or  two  before  the  ambassadors  were 
there,  the  imprisonment  of  Porthilho  was  probably  an  act  of 
their  own.  If  not,  it  was  then  one  of  the  innumerable  instances 
which  obtained  their  hearty  confirmation  and  theu:  warmest 
approval. 

That  dread  and  hatred  of  schism,  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
arising  as  it  did  from  the  theory  of  the  necessity  of  outward 
unity  in  the  Church,  and  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  maintain 
it,  virtuous  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  logically  led  to  intolerance. 
And  it  needs  no  words  of  ours  to  show  why  Gerson,  who  was  so 
zealous  a  reformer,  that  he  carried  reform  over  the  heads  of 
Popes,  and  deposed  them  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
at  the  same  moment  was  exerting  all  his  power  to  crush  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague — why  Henry  VII.,  and  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  Morton  and  Ximenes,  zealously  engaged  in  the 
reform  of  the  monasteries,  and  ready  to  combine  even  to  reform 
the  morals  of  the  Pope,  were  equally  zealous  in  the  persecution 
of  heretics,  whether  their  faith  were  that  of  the  Moor,  the 
Lollard,  or  the  Jew.  Here  we  must  abruptly  take  leave  of 
the  "  Memorials  of  Henry  VH." 

The  review  of  detached  materials  must  necessarily  partake  of 
a  somewhat  desultory  character ;  but  in  thus  glancing  at  some 
of  the  points,  which  the  perusal  of  the  volume  nas  suggested  to 
ourselves,  we  have  wished  to  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  its 
contents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enlist  the  interest  of  our 
readers  in  the  history  of  a  period  hitherto  little  explored,  and 
much  standing  in  need  of  further  investigation. 
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Art.  n. — The  Life  and  Times  of  George  Canning,     By  A.  G. 
Stapleton.    London,  1859. 

This  book  is  less  a  biography  of  Canning,  than  a  catalogne  of 
his  views  and  opinions,  connected  and  explained  by  a  running 
commentary.  It  does  not  aim  at  ffiving  us  a  portrait  of  the 
man,  in  the  seclusion  of  Gloucester  iCodge,  at  his  desk  in  Down- 
ing Street,  or  leading  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  it  professes  to  gmde  us  along  the  lines  of  policy  on  which  he 
moved  in  public  life.  Taking  it  even  within  these  self-prescribed 
limits,  we  cannot  say  that  it  affords  much  fresh  information,  or 
that  it  shows  skill  in  arrangement  and  composition.  With  the 
exception  of  some  letters  and  memoranda,  which  throw  light 
upon  Canning^s  early  career  in  politics  and  illustrate  one  or  two 

Eassages  in  his  later  years,  the  original  matter  in  this  volume 
as  already  been  published ;  and,  as  for  Mr  Stapleton's  observa- 
tions upon  it,  they  have  either  been  anticipated  in  his  previous 
works,  or  are  not  remarkable  for  depth  or  acuteness.  A«  regards 
method,  too,  this  book  is  faultv ;  and  its  style,  compared  with 
that  of  Canning,  with  which  of  course  it  often  comes  in  contact, 
reminds  us  of  the  contrast  every  schoolboy  draws  between  the 
prose  of  Pauw  and  Brunck,  and  the  verse  of  Sophocles.  Still, 
though  there  is  little  merit  in  this  work  as  such,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  the  motive  which  caused  its  publication,  and  the 
feeling  and  purpose  which  animate  its  pages.  At  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  Mr  Stapleton  still  cherishes  the 
memory  of  his  chief;  and  this  has  lea  him  to  imdertaking  the 
task  of  bringing  Canning's  acts  before  the  minds  of  the  present 

generation.  In  his  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  pious  work,  he 
as  at  least  shown  assiduitv  as  a  compiler ;  and  we  feel  that  a 
tribute  of  friendship  to  the  aistinguished  dead  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  much  adverse  scrutiny.  Whatever  may  be  the  literaiy 
value  of  this  volume,  Mr  Stapleton  has  some  right  to  keep  away 
the  critic  from  it,  and  to  exclaim  as  regards  the  memory  of 
Canning— 

<*  His  saltern  accamulem  donis,  et  fuDgar  inani 
Munere." 

Unlike  Mr  Stapleton,  however,  no  personal  tie  connects  us 
with  Canning :  so,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  book  before  us,  and  of 
other  sources  of  information,  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  him  as  an  orator,  statesman,  and  public  servant. 
We  are  glad  that  Mr  Stapleton  has  given  us  the  opportunity ; 
for,  in  our  judgment,  the  reputation  of  Canning  in  England  was 
scarcely  ever  at  its  just  height,  and  has  declined  unduly  since 
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his  death.  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that^  even  in  18279 
he  was  more  generally  admired  abroad  than  at  home,  and  that 
since  1827  he  nas  been  better  appreciated  at  Athens  and  Lisbon 
than  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Why  this  is  so,  is  suf- 
ficiently intelligible.  The  fame  of  Canning  rests,  in  the  main, 
upon  the  sagacity  with  which,  in  1808,  he  advocated  our  taking 
up  the  cause  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as  the  best  means  of  giving 
a  blow  to  Napoleon,  and  upon  the  prudent  skill  with  which,  from 
1821  to  1826,  he  detached  England  from  the  influences  of  con- 
tinental despotism,  and  restored  her  to  her  proper  place  in 
Europe.  But,  at  the  first  of  these  periods,  it  was  his  misfortune 
that  another  reaped  the  harvest  of  which  he  had  sown  the  seed ; 
and,  as  to  the  second,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  thirty  years 
have  made  most  men  forget  the  real  significance  of  the  policy 
which  broke  up  the  Holy  Alliance.  Add  to  this,  that  these  were 
the  triumphs  of  our  foreign  policy  only ;  and  that  our  foreign 
policy  is  always  that  part  of  our  administration  in  which  we  take 
the  least  interest,  and  which  we  forget  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  politics,  within 
which  we  are  far  more  at  home  with  our  statesmen.  Canning  for 
many  years  was  on  the  unpopular  side,  and  to  the  last  showed 
no  more  than  a  tendency  to  Lioeralism.  It  is  probable  that,  had 
he  entered  public  life  ten  years  earlier  or  later,  he  never  would 
have  identihed  himself  with  Eldonian  Toryism,  and  that  at  home, 
as  well  as  abroad,  his  name  would  have  been  known  among  the 
advocates  of  progress  and  improvement.  But  his  first  impres- 
sions with  regard  to  the  government  of  England,  and  the  bear- 
ing and  objects  of  the  popular  party,  were  acquired  in  1793  and 
1794  ;  ana  these  impressions  not  only  clung  to  him  through  life, 
but  coloured  all  his  views  on  English  politics.  Hence  he  long 
confounded  Liberalism  with  Jacobinism,  persisted  in  character- 
ising wholesome  changes  as  revolutionary,  and  to  the  last  was  an 
opponent  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  In  youth  he  supported  Mr 
Fitt's  worst  measures  of  coercion ;  and  in  mature  manhood  he 
maintained  the  necessity  of  renewing  them  when  the  occasion 
required  a  very  different  policy.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  pre- 
ferred to  connect  himself  with  the  reactionary  and  harsh  schemes 
of  Addington  and  Vansittart,  than  to  join  the  great  and  increas- 
ing Liberal  party  which  was  rising  rapidly  in  general  estima- 
tion. So,  too,  though  inclined  to  Free  Trade,  he  continued  till 
his  last  years  a  Protectionist ;  though  opposed  to  the  Slave 
Trade,  he  resisted  Emancipation  ;  though  a  sincere  advocate  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  he  dia  his  best  to  put  down  the  Catholic 
Association.  Nor  has  his  name  been  connected  with  any  great 
social  measure  which  makes  a  statesman  a  bye-word  of  honour 
in  a  nation,  and  redeems  him  fix)m  all  antecedent  discredit. 
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The  result  has  been,  that,  viewed  only  as  a  Home  Minister,  Can* 
ninfr  has  not  escaped  the  jast  censure  which  attaches   to  the 
earlier  Liverpool  Administration  ;  and  as  this  is  the  aspect  from 
which  he  is  often  beheld,  his  real  merits  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.     Even  the  fame  of  his  oratory  is  now  only  a 
tradition  ;  and  few  care  to  give  an  hour  to  the  study  of  an  elo- 
quence which  legitimately  connects  the  age  of  Pitt  and  Fox  with 
tnat  of  Brougham,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lora  Palmerston.    Though 
we  cannot  hope  to  change  public  opinion  on  these  points,  we  may 
at  least  try  to  set  Canning  fairly  before  its  tribunal ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  err,  the  verdict  of  history  on  him  will  be,  that,  although  not 
without  several  flaws  in  his  character,  and  notwithstanding  some 
grave  errors  of  policy,  he  still  deserves  to  take  a  place  among 
the  great  ministers  of  England,  while  as  an  orator  he  was  almost 
unrivalled  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  Parliament. 
Of  the  early  years  of  Canning  we  shall  say  very  little,  though 
they  form  a  tempting  subject  of  comment.     He  was  the  scion  of 
a  respectable  Anglo-Irish  family,  which  migrated  from  War- 
wicksnire  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  obtained  grants  of  land 
in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Londonderry.     In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  its  head  was  Mr  Stratford  Canning,  a  quiet 
country  gentleman  of  small  estate,  yet  who  became  the  ancestor 
of  three  ennobled  houses.     His  eldest  son,  George,  about  1757 
was  driven  from  his  father's  roof  on  account  of  a  love  affair,  and, 
with  an  allowance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
was  sent  to  make  his  fortune  in  London.     In  this  attempt  he 
was  not  successful ;  and  although  he  seems  to  have  been  oy  no 
means  wanting  in  talent,  we  see  him,  in  1767,  as  a  briefless  bar- 
rister, occasionally  employed  in  writing  pamphlets  and  articles 
for  Dodsley.     In  1768  he  married  a  Miss  Costello,  and  died  in 
1771  in  great  poverty,  a  year  after  the  birth  of  an  onlv  son, 
George,  subsequently  Prime  Minister  and  Leader  of  the  tlouse 
of  Commons.     Shortly  afterwards  his  widow  married  an  actor  of 
the  name  of  Beddish,  and  betook  herself  to  the  stage  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.     This  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one ;   and  for 
some  years  her  young  son  was  exposed  to  the  ill-treatment  of  a 
vicious  stepfather,  and  to  the  contamination  of  the  society  of 
strolling  players.     It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  these  evil 
influences  should  have  had  the  worst  effect  upon  him  ;  but  the 
contrary  happened  to  be  the  result,  and  the  boy  grew  up  singu- 
larly steady  and  moral  in  his  conduct.     At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
removed  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  father's  brothers,  who  from 
this  time  undertook  his  education ;  and,  as  he  now  began  to  show 
the  signs  of  remarkable  promise,  he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to 
Eton.     Here  he  remained  until  1787  ;  and  gradually  rose  to  be 
the  most  brilliant  scholar  at  the  place,  while  he  became  a  general 
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favourite  among  the  masters  and  pupils.  During  these  years,  in 
the  vacations  which  he  spent  with  his  uncle,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  who,  it  is  said,  predicted  his  future 
eminence ;  and  at  Eton  he  showed  a  fine  taste  for  English  litera- 
ture, by  setting  on  foot  the  "  Microcosm,"  a  periodical  in  which 
the  best  style  of  Addison  was  parodied  with  great  felicity.  At 
the  same  time,  his  character  developed  with  his  intellect ;  he  was 
strictly  honourable,  steady,  and  persevering;  somewhat  proud 
and  petulant,  but  generous  and  high-spirited  ;  and  filled  with  a 
just  and  lofty  ambition.  In  1788  he  matriculated  at  Christ 
Chm'ch,  Oxford ;  and  there,  beside  many  of  his  Eton  friends, 
he  became  associated  with  several  young  men  of  promise,  with 
whom  he  rose  in  after  life  to  distinction.  At  Oxford  his  career 
was  such  as  it  had  been  at  Eton ;  he  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  earnest  student ;  he  was  greatly  beloved  as  a 
friend  and  companion  ;  and  he  was  marked  out  among  his  fellows 
as  certain  to  rise  to  future  honour.  About  this  time,  too,  he 
began  to  show  his  skill  as  a  speaker  in  a  debating  society, 
founded  under  his  auspices ;  and  as  he  was  very  prepossessing  in 
appearance,  and  with  a  perfect  air  and  manner,  he  was  oflen  a 
guest  at  some  of  the  best  houses  in  England.  It  so  happened 
that  his  hosts  were  usually  of  the  Whig  party,  who  conndently 
hoped  to  find  in  him  a  brilliant  recruit ;  and,  at  this  period,  it 
would  seem,  from  a  letter  in  this  volume,  that  he  was  aecidedly 
Whiggish  in  his  politics.  At  Devonshire  House  he  was  already 
spoken  of  as  a  rising  Foxite,  and  in  the  gay  reunions  of  Mrs 
Crewe  he  was  prominent  among  her  buff  and  blue  admirers. 

Canning  left  Oxford,  in  1792,  with  as  high  a  social  and  aca- 
demic reputation  as,  perhaps,  was  ever  gained  by  a  student.  He 
was  the  pet  of  Christ  Church  dons,  the  rising  hope  of  troops  of 
friends,  the  Coiyphaeus  of  Eton  and  Oxford  stars,  and  a  man  of 
mark  atBrookes's  and  Whig  coteries.  But,  though  his  introduction 
to  life  was  thus  brilliant,  his  fortune  was  scanty  and  precarious;  so, 
with  a  proper  sense  of  independence,  he  betook  nimself  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  entered  his  name  at  the  Inner  Temple.  That 
he  would  have  become  a  great  advocate,  had  he  continued  in  the 
legal  profession,  is  proved  by  the  dexterity  of  his  speeches,  and 
his  skill  in  managing  evidence ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  intel- 
lect was  too  cultivated  and  refined  to  take  kindly  to  the  elements 
of  Enghsh  law ;  and  it  would  seem,  if  we  may  judge  from  what 
he  left  behind  him,  that  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
study  even  of  jurisprudence.  In  none  of  his  state  papers  or  re- 
ported speeches  is  to  be  found  that  mastery  of  legal  principles 
which  distinguish  several  of  the  compositions  of  Burke,  and 
show  conclusively  that  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
main  doctrines  of  law  as  a  science.     It  was  rather  in  the  society 
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of  friends,  and  among  the  debating  clubs  of  the  Temple,  that  the 
genius  of  Canning  shone  at  this  period ;  and  there,  we  know 
from  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  fblly  main- 
tained, and  even  increased,  his  previous  reputation.  At  this  time, 
he  was  still  supposed  to  be  a  Whig ;  ana  a  story  is  told,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  was  solicited  by  the  enthusiast 
Godwin  to  become  the  leader  of  a  revolutionanr  association  then 
being  organised  against  the  Government.  It  is  certain  that 
he  still  continued  a  favourite  of  Fox  and  Sheridan ;  that  he  was 
oflen  a  guest  of  Lord  Lansdowne;  and  that  that  statesman 
about  this  time  introduced  him  to  Bentham  as  ^^  a  stripling  who 
one  day  would  be  Prime  Minister  of  England."  But  in  1793 
events  occurred  which  detached  him  for  life  from  his  former 
political  associations,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  many  others,  con- 
nected him  with  a  party  in  the  State,  and  a  set  of  pnnciples,  with 
which  his  own  nature  had  little  in  common.  Like  Pitt  and 
Fox,  and  the  majority  even  of  thinkers  in  England,  Canning  at 
first  had  admirea  the  French  Revolution,  and  had  hailed  with 
delight  the  constitutional  system  which  had  been  the  work  of  the 
States-General.  But,  when  the  downfall  of  feudalism  and  abso- 
lutism in  France  had  buried  in  its  ruins  the  throne  of  1789,  and 
had  been  the  signal  of  the  anarchy  of  1792, — when  the  entire 
power  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  of  Louis  X  VL  had  fallen 
mto  the  hands  of  the  Jacobin  regicides,  and  the  National  Con- 
vention had  proclaimed  war  against  all  tyrants, — and  when  the 
noxious  principles  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Cordelier's  Club  were 
rapidly  infecting  the  discontented  in  England — his  feelings 
underwent  a  complete  change,  and  he  resolved  to  take  the  side 
of  the  Government.  A  letter  in  this  volume  shows  that,  as  early 
as  1793,  he  had  become  an  adherent  of  Pitt,  and  was  prepared 
to  back  him  in  the  tremendous  struggle  then  breaking  out  be- 
tween England  and  the  French  Revolution.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Minister,  anxious  to  gain  such  an  ally,  began  a  corre- 
spondence with  him ;  that  Canning  consented  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment under  Pitt's  auspices ;  and  that  by  the  year  1794,  he  found 
himself,  with  many  others  of  the  great  Whig  Secession,  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  Toryism. 

The  period  at  which  Canning  became  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  singularly  calculated  to  draw  out  oratorical 
ability,  and  to  raise  a  good  speaker  to  immediate  eminence.  It 
was  a  period  when  party  spirit  and  passion  swelled  fiercely,  and 
when  the  leaders  of  debate  sought  out  with  anxiety  any  young 
athlete  worthy  to  contend  under  their  banners,  feut  it  was  a 
period  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  a  statesman,  and  it 
exercised  an  influence  upon  the  career  of  Canning  which  can  be 
traced  throughout  his  lile.    The  terrible  excesses  of  the  French 
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Revolution  had  stirred  the  mind  of  England  to  its  depths ;  and 
national  indignation^  jealousy,  and  terror  concurred  m  a  vehe- 
ment clamour  for  war.     On  the  other  hand^  the  remnant  of  the 
Whig  party,  the  partisans  of  Parliamentary  and  Financial  fie^ 
form,  and  the  small  body  of  English  anarchists  who  secretly 
rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  French  principles,  for  different  reasons 
advocated  peace ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong  opposing 
force,  approximated  to  each  other  more  nearly  than  otnerwise 
they  could  have  done.      The  result  was,  that  England  wa» 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  between  which  a  strong  party 
conflict  raged ;  and  that  men's  minds  were  exasperated  against 
each  other  to  a  degree  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  credit.     In 
these  circumstances,  the  Executive,  backed  by  the  Crown,  the 
Church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  acquired  an 
almost  irresistible  strength,  and  proceeded  to  stretches  of  arbi- 
trary power  which  no  Government  could  now  venture  on.     For 
some  years,  the  Opposition,  led  by  Fox  and  Grey,  and  a  menac- 
ing phalanx  of  democratic  allies,  resisted  it  with  stubborn  tenacity; 
but  at  length  its  victory  was  complete,  and  it  ruled  England  with 
all  but  an  irresponsible  domination.   All  criticism  of  Government^ 
however  constitutional,  was  denounced  as  Jacobin  and  anti<- 
monarchical;  any  attempt  to  reform  our  institutions  was  charac- 
terised as  revolutionary ;  and  even  the  legitimate  expression  of 
public  opinion  was  reprobated  and  punished  as  sedition.     The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  several  times  suspended ;  men  were  tried 
for  high  treason  for  comparatively  slignt  offences;  and  strin- 
gent and  iniquitous  laws  were  passed  to  coerce  what  was  then 
called  the  peril  of  democracy.    At  the  same  time  the  energies  of 
the  nation  spent  themselves  in  war ;  the  task  of  the  legislator 
and  the  reformer  became  odious  or  suspected ;  and  a  minister 
who  had  begun  his  career  as  a  peacefiil  economist,  and  had  once 
inclined  strongly  to  the  popular  side,  was  transformed  into  a 
mighty  dictator,  who  ruled  England  as  he  pleased  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle.     From  1794  to  1798  the  enthusiasm  and  exas- 
peration of  the  people  were  not  ill  typified  in  the  person  of 
Edmund  Burke,  now  denouncing  vehemently  a  regicide  peftice, 
now  confounding    Dissenters   and   Whigs   with  Atheists  and 
Jacobins,  now  preaching  a  French  crusade  with  the  energy  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  now  dashing  daggers  on  the  floor  or  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  illustration  ot  the  mercies  of  the  Con- 
vention.    The  consequence  was,  that  Pitt's  Government  became 
omnipotent ;  that  its  objects  grew  less  to  be  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  than  the  strengthening  of  the  Executive  and  the  putting 
down  its  opponents ;  and  that  at  length  the  prospect  of  external 
freedom  began  to  appear  impossible  to  many.     In  fact,  in  the 
strife  whicn  was  then  waging  a  compromise  could  scarcely  be 
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found ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  forces  of  our  free  institutions  were 
kept  down,  or  rendered  odious. 

Such  was  the  stirring,  but  half  revolutionary  time,  at  which 
Canning  entered  public  life,  and  undertook  the  responsibilities 
of  a  legislator.  The  crisis  was  adapted  to  his  rhetorical  powers ; 
and  from  the  first  he  acquired  a  bnlliant  reputation  by  energetic 
assaults  on  the  Opposition,  by  plausible  vindications  of  !Pitf  s 

e)licy,  and  by  bold  appeals  to  the  warlike  spirit  of  England, 
ut  its  effect  on  him  was  to  imbue  him  with  the  Toryism  of 
the  second  stage  of  Pitt's  career ;  and  from  this  he  never  en- 
tirely emancipated  himself.  It  inspired  him  with  that  aversion 
to  popular  changes,  with  that  dread  of  weakening  the  Executive 
Government,  and  with  that  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  coerc- 
ing "  democracy,"  which  always  formed  a  part  of  his  political* 
creed,  and  contrasted  markedly  with  his  more  liberal  charac- 
teristics. As  it  was,  however,  he  quickly  rose  to  eminence,  and, 
as  a  speaker,  shone  not  least  in  a  senate  which  witnessed  the 

f'and  declamation  of  Pitt,  the  fierce  and  impassioned  logic  of 
ox,  the  sparkling  and  ornate  diction  of  Sheridan,  the  Cassandra- 
like denunciations  of  Burke,  and  the  grace  and  subtlety  of  the 
accomplished  Windham.  He  speedily  distanced  the  youthful 
competitors,  such  as  Jenkinson,  Huskisson,  and  Sturges  Bourne, 
with  whom  he  had  commenced  public  life ;  and  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  debate  as  early  as  1794,  he  was  made  in  the 
next  year  a  member  of  the  Government,  as  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Afiairs.  He  continued  in  this  office  till  1801 ;  and 
during  these  years  became  a  warm  friend  of  Pitt,  for  whom  he 
felt  an  enthusiastic  devotion.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  say 
that  at  this  time  he  supported  the  Administration ;  but  how 
valuable  was  that  support  can  only  be  estimated,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  he  was  already  a  great  Parliamentary  speaker,  and 
that  alone  of  the  great  speakers  on  his  side  he  defended  Pitt  in 
all  his  policy.  If,  on  any  occasion  from  1794  to  1801,  some 
orator  of  the  Whig  Secession  showed  symptoms  of  mutiny,  and 

fave  a  hint  that  ne  had  not  forgotten  the  days  of  the  India 
KU  or  the  Westminster  Scrutiny,  it  was  a  great  thing  for  the 
Minister  to  know  that  he  could  always  command  the  powers  of 
a  perfect  advocate,  who  could  palliate  failures  in  Holland  or 
Quiberon  Bay,  could  explain  away  the  frustration  of  prophecies 
against  France,  could  vindicate  any  measures  of  domestic  severity, 
and  could  draw  down  rounds  of  uproarious  applause  by  a  bold 
yet  polished  appeal  to  the  high  spirit  of  England.  On  one  point, 
indeed,  it  would  appear  that  Canning  differed  from  his  leaaer  as 
early  as  1798  ;  but  the  difference  was  of  no  practical  moment, 
and  in  fact  redounded  to  Pitt's  advantage.  Pitt  looked  on  the 
war  as  a  dynastic  struggle,  and  was  ready  to  make  peace  even 
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with  a  Jacobin  government,  provided  it  had  sufficient  stability. 
But  if  we  may  judge  from  a  speech  made  on  Tierney's  motion 
for  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  Directory,  Canning  held 
that  the  contest  was  one  of  principles,  and  should  only  cease 
with  the  Revolution.  This  opinion,  which  probably  was  derived 
from  Lord  Grenville,  who  in  1798  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was,  however,  of  no  real  inconvenience  to  the 
Minister ;  and  on  all  other  subjects,  as  we  have  said,  he  received 
most  powerful  assistance  from  his  young  ally.  Canning  con- 
curred entirely  with  Pitt  as  regards  the  Irish  Union,  and  adopted 
his  Uberal  ideas  on  the  Catholic  question,  of  which  he  became 
a  powerful  advocate.  Like  Pitt,  he  resisted  any  attempt  at 
Parliamentary  Reform  during  the  war ;  and,  indeed,  on  this 
point  he  went  beyond  his  leader,  for  Pitt  had  once  been  a 
zealous  reformer,  while  Canning's  opposition  to  it  continued  per- 
manent. He  also  gave  an  effective  aid  to  Pitt  in  apologising 
for  his  coercive  measures ;  and  was  ever  ready  to  retort  upon 
the  Opposition  if  they  inveighed  against  the  suspension  of  our 
constitutional  liberties,  or  complained  of  the  pressure  of  a  grind- 
ing taxation.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  even  before  1801,  Can- 
ning should  have  thought  that  these  great  services  had  entitled 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  this  honour  was  as  yet  beyond 
his  reach,  and  it  would  seem  that  even  in  Pitt's  estimation  he 
had  not  yet  grown  into  a  statesman.  A  most  powerful  debater 
somewhat  prematurely  placed  in  office,  appears  at  this  time  to 
have  been  his  character  with  his  contemporaries. 

Canning,  however,  gave  other  aid  to  Pitt  than  that  of  his  ready 
and  persuasive  eloquence.  The  power  of  the  press  was  less  than 
it  has  since  become,  but  it  was  not  without  considerable  effect;  and 
between  1793  and  1801  it  was  wuelded  ably  by  both  the  parties 
in  the  State.  Burke's  "Letters  on  the  French  Revolution,  and 
on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  and  the  "Vindiciae  Gallicae"  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  are  the  best  specimens  of  serious  argument  on  their 
respective  sides ;  while  the  "  An ti- Jacobin"  and  the  "Rolliad"  are 
the  most  remarkable  among  the  political  satires  of  the  day. 
The  "Anti-Jacobin"  was  edited  by  William  Gifford,  who  subse- 
quently did  the  same  duty  for  the  "  Quarterly  Review ;"  and  it 
was  written  for  the  most  part  by  Canning  and  a  set  of  the  friends 
whom  he  had  made  at  Eton,  at  Oxford,  or  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Putting  aside  the  ribaldry  and  harsh  pei^sonalities  of  this 
publication,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  wit  and  piquancy; 
and  the  brilliant  squibs  of  Canning  in  it,  are,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Moore,  the  best  in  the  language  of  their  kind.  These 
telling  bits  of  satire  not  only  display  extreme  boldness  and 
humour  in  point  of  conception,  and  a  perfect  command  of  keen 
and  easy  diction^  but  they  also  form  a  complete  index  to  the 
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views  Canning  had  as  regards  the  character  of  the  time.  The 
parody  on  Martin  is  an  aamirable  caricature  of  Southey's  style ; 
but  it  is  also  a  happy  sneer  at  the  Rousseauite  dreams  which  still, 
in  the  eyes  of  some  persons,  floated  over  the  chaos  of  Jacobin 
anarchy.  The  "  Neecly  Knife-grinder,"  in  a  brilliant  hit  at  Eng- 
lish Sapphics,  ^ves  a  picture  of  the  cant,  the  hypocrisy,  and  the 
false  pretensions  of  the  friends  of  humanity  according  to  Tom 
Paine.  The  song  of  '^  Matilda  Pottingen  "  is  an  attack  upon 
Schiller  and  Kotzebue,  whom  Canning  supposed  identified  with 
Jacobinism ;  and  the  "  Progress  of  Man  "  is  a  witty  description 
of  what  society  would  be  under  French  principles.  But  of  all 
these  pieces,  the  most  suggestive,  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the 
best,  is  the  "  New  Morality  " — a  mock  didactic  poem  upon  the 
ethics  in  vogue  under  the  regime  of  the  Directory,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  were  then  penetrating  England.  Nothing  can 
be  happier  or  more  persuasive  than  the  contrast  drawn  between 
the  sickly  sentimentalism  of  such  characters  as  Louvet,  and  the 
conscientious  charity  of  sound  morality, — beween  the  fi:tttemising 
philanthropy  of  Girondin  enthusiasts,  and  the  honest  patriotism 
of  true  Einglish  hearts, — between  the  creed  which,  beginning 
with  "  Peace  to  all  men,"  ended  in  universal  warfere  and  the 
guillotine,  and  that  which,  founded  on  fact  and  reUgion,  inculcates 
private  and  national  virtue.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  contribu- 
tions show  us  Canning  as  he  then  was — a  brilliant  and  thorough 
Tory  of  the  anti-Gallican  section,  ready  to  denounce  anything 
and  everybody  with  the  least  taint  of  French  doctrines — a  de- 
voted follower  of  Pitt,  who  thought  more  of  his  dictatorship  than 
of  preserving  the  constitution — a  politician  who  was  eager  to 
stake  all  the  strength  of  England  upon  putting  down  the  Great 
Revolution.  With  all  their  point,  vigour,  and  sarcasm,  they  also 
bear  traces  of  petulance  and  want  of  thought ;  they  abound  in 
unscrupulous  sallies  of  personality ;  and,  obviously,  they  are  rather 
the  work  of  a  rhetorical  gladiator  than  of  a  calm  and  reflecting 
statesman. 

In  1801,  after  accomplishing  the  Irish  Union,  Pitt  found  him- 
self unable  to  settle  the  Catholic  question  in  consequence  of  the 
King's  obstinacy,  and,  accordingly,  he  put  an  end  to  his  great 
ministry.  It  is  said  that  he  urged  Canning  to  continue  in  office 
after  the  example  of  Lords  Hawkesbury  and  Castlereagh,  but  his 
"  young  fiiend"  refused  to  abandon  him.  A  new  administration 
was  now  patched  up,  on  the  principle,  as  Lord  Macaulay  observes, 
"  of  caUing  up  the  rear  ranks  of  the  old  Ministry  to  form  the  frent 
ranks  of  the  new  one ; "  and  Pitt  for  a  time  retired  from  the 
scene.  The  head  of  the  Cabinet  was  Henry  Addington,  a  man 
of  cold  and  somewhat  sullen  temperament,  and  at  best  of  mediocre 
abilities ;  and  the  residue  of  its  members,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
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tion,  were  not  remarkable  for  talent  or  experience.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  such  a  Government  could  live  long  in  the 
then  critical  state  of  the  nation,  opposed  as  it  was  by  all  sections  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  by  not  a  few  of  Pitt's  followers.  That  great 
leader,  however,  at  first  supported  it ;  and  even  on  the  question 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  which  appeared  a  protest  against  his  own 
policy,  he  lent  it  the  aid  of  his  vote  and  eloquence.  On  this 
question  Canning  differed  from  Pitt ;  and  though  he  continued 
as  firmly  as '  ever  his  finend,  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with 
several  of  the  young  Pittites,  a  vehement  opposition  to  the  Ad- 
dington Government.  Whether  this  opposition  had  or  not  the 
secret  sanction  of  Pitt,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  eminently  effective,  and  that  Can- 
ning was  its  leading  spirit.  The  Government  was  now  assailed  in 
front  by  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  GrenviUe,  and  in  flank  by  a 
vigorous  band  of  young  orators  and  writers,  who  never  tired  of 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  their  chieftain.  The  Prime  Minister 
had  been  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  Canning  made  this  subject 
the  theme  of  unceasing  allusion  and  ridicule.  He  scoffed  at "  the 
Doctor,"  in  his  retreat  of  the  "  Villa  Medici  ;'*  as  "  gently  purg- 
ing** England  with  the  "  moderate  measures"  he  made  his  boast; 
as  surrounded  by  "Brothers  Bragge  and  Brothers  Hiley," 
"  prescribed  for  at  the  public  charge."  At  the  same  time,  in  nis 
place  in  Parliament,  he  drew  contrasts  between  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  and  the  ineflSciency  of  the  Minister ;  declared  boldly 
that  what  England  wanted  was  "  a  man  ; "  and  even  appealed  to 
the  friends  of  Addington  to  urge  him  to  resign  his  office.     In 

Erivate  he  pressed  upon  Pitt  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  resuming 
is  place  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and,  it  is  said,  was  even  rebuked 
by  nis  leader  for  the  freedom  and  pertinacity  of  his  counsels. 
For  a  time  the  Ministry,  backed  by  the  Crown  and  the  Tory 
majority,  resisted  all  opposition  successfully ;  but  when  in  1803 
war  with  France  became  imminent,  and  all  men  began  to  feel 
that  it  was  not  equal  to  the  crisis,  it  died  out  under  a  compara- 
tively slight  pressure.  An  attempt  to  form  a  coalition  under 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Grenville,  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  the 
war,  and  of  a  general  liberal  policy  at  home,  was  defeated  by  the 

Eersonal  dislikes  of  the  King ;  and  Pitt,  with  a  much  weakened 
and  of  followers,  commenced  his  second  administration.  In  this 
Government  Canning  held  the  place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ; 
but  he  was  not  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  second  administration  of  Pitt  was  very  different  from  his 
previous  one  in  point  of  ability  and  duration.  It  was  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  Addington  Cabinet,  and,  as  Canning 
had  made  himself  greatly  disliked  by  that  following,  he  was  pro- 
bably on  that  account  excluded  from  higher  office.     It  is  said 
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that  he  predicted  to  Pitt  that  his  governinent  would  not  stand ; 
and  events  certainly  justified  the  prediction.  War  had  now 
broken  out  again  with  France,  but  under  very  different  condi- 
tions from  those  of  the  first  revolutionary  contest.  Her  resources 
were  now  wielded  by  a  commanding  genius,  who  had  added  to 
them  those  of  Spain  and  Holland  ;  and  the  Downs  of  Boulogne 
saw  an  immense  army  drawn  up  against  our  shores,  while  the 
fleet  that  was  to  convey  them  was  being  assembled  in  half  the 
harbours  of  Europe.  Pitt  had  no  other  policy  to  oppose  to  these 
preparations  than  that  of  continental  subsidies  and  alliances ; 
and  although  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  saved  England  from  in- 
vasion, that  of  Austerlitz  broke  up  the  great  coalition  he  had 
formed.  His  schemes  of  war,  in  short,  had  failed ;  and  the  un- 
popularity which  he  began  to  acquire  on  this  account  was  in- 
creased by  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  his  most  faithful 
friend,  and  by  the  haughty  indifference  with  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  view  the  enormous  taxation  he  imposed  on  the  country. ' 
Besides  this,  more  than  half  his  colleagues  were  inefficient ;  and  a 
section  of  them  were  ready  to  desert  him  at  any  moment.  He 
had  no  longer  such  men  as  Burke,  Windham,  and  GrenviUe  on 
his  side ;  and  while  his  own  health  was  beginning  rapidly  to 
fail,  he  was  encountered  by  the  coalition  of  i  ox,  Grenville,  and 
Addington.  For  a  time  he  bore  up  against  his  foes,  and  with 
his  lofty  Roman  dignity  conjured  the  House  of  Commons  to  con- 
tinue the  war  at  any  cost ;  reproved  as  anarchical  and  seditious 
any  protests  against  subsidies  and  income-taxes ;  and  threw  the 
mantle  of  his  own  spotless  integrity  over  the  fallen  shame  of 
his  old  colleague.  In  the  different  debates  in  these  contests, 
Canning  proved  himself  his  ablest  supporter ;  and,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Melville,  his  defence  was  eminent  for  dexterity 
and  ability.  It  is  said  that  Pitt,  in  return  for  these  services,  in- 
tended to  have  raised  him  to  the  Cabinet,  and  that,  had  he  lived 
another  year.  Canning  would  have  been  his  Foreign  Secretary. 
This  honour,  however,  Pitt  was  not  destined  to  bestow ;  and  he 
died  in  January  1806,  in  the  most  awful  crisis  of  a  war  which  he 
had  spent  his  life  in  combating  in  vain.  His  death,  of  course, 
broke  up  his  tottering  administration,  and  after  a  brief  negotiation 
with  Addington,  the  KingcalledFox  and  Grenville  to  his  counsels. 
The  Grenville  Administration  lasted  only  fourteen  months, 
from  January  1806  to  March  1807.  It  was  satirically  described 
as  the  ministry  of  "all  the  talents;"  but  although  it  certainly 
combined  the  ablest  men  of  all  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
young  Pittites,  it  suffered  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  coali- 
tion. Its  domestic  measures,  no  doubt,  were  admirable  ;  and  it 
deserves  the  thanks  of  history  for  having  put  an  end  to  the  Slave 
Trade,  for  having  mitigated  the  military  system  of  Pitt,  for 
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having  lessened  the  financial  burdens  of  the  nation,  and  for  hav- 
ing made  a  vigorous  effort  to  further  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
Question.  But  its  foreign  policy  was  somewhat  oscillating  and 
uncertain,  and  its  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war  was  not  marked 
by  boldness  or  vigour.  For  weal  or  woe  England  was  pledged 
to  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  ;  and  although  no  one  can  blame 
Fox  for  his  benevolent  attempt  to  make  peace  in  1806,  w^e  think, 
when  that  attempt  had  proved  abortive,  that  the  energies  of  the 
nation  might  have  been  better  employed  than  in  desultory  ex- 
peditions in  many  parts  of  the  world,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Pitt  policy.  If  the  conduct  of  Prussia  before  the  battle  of  Jena 
was  characterised  by  gross  bad  faith,  we  cannot  assent  to  the 
policy  of  making  an  enemy  of  her,  at  a  moment  when  she  might 
nave  been  used  as  a  formidable  outwork  against  Napoleon. 
So,  though  probably  it  was  wise  to  abandon  the  system  of  which 
we  had  seen  the  fatal  results  at  Campo  Formio  and  Presburg, 
and  to  cease  lavishing  treasure  upon  continental  powers  whose 
armies  never  met  those  of  France  without  disaster,  there  was  no 
sound  objection  to  aiding  Russia  with  our  own  forces  in  1807, 
when  she  had  proved  all  but  victorious  at  Eylau.  As  for  the 
glorious  and  promising  affair  at  Maida,  and  the  demonstration 
against  the  Porte,  their  effect  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
our  defeat  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  by  the  evacuation  of  Alex- 
andria ;  and  it  is  now  diflScult  to  see  of  what  advantage  could 
have  been  a  system  of  eccentric  attacks  upon  a  power  which 
already  had  half  Europe  at  its  feet,  and  was  aiming  deadly  blows 
at  our  existence.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  of  the  leaders 
of  this  Ministry,  Mr  Fox  did  not  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
contest,  at  least  until  just  before  his  death;  that  Lord  Grenville, 
though  thoroughly  anti-Gallican,  was  not  efficient  as  a  member 
of  a  war-ministry ;  that  Lord  Grey,  though  as  true  a  patriot  as 
ever  lived,  retained  some  of  his  early  predilections  in  favour  of 
France,  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  an  internecine  strife  with 
her ;  and  that  Addington,  whatever  may  have  been  his  views, 
was  not  competent  to  add  any  vigour  to  their  counsels.  On 
tliis  side,  therefore,  the  Grenville  Administration  was  not  dis- 
tinguished ;  but,  on  the  other,  it  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for 
the  stand  it  made  for  the  principle  of  religious  toleration.  As  is 
well  known,  it  fell  because  Lord  Grenville  refused  to  pledge 
himself  to  the  King,  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  remove  the 
military  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  thus  free  the 
nation  from  one  source  of  disunion. 

During  the  whole  existence  of  this  administration  Canning 
gave  it  the  most  determined  opposition,  and  proved  by  far  its 
most  formidable  adversary  in  Parliament.  He  was  now  free 
from  the  trammels  of  office,  and  having  become  independent  by 
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bis  marriage  with  Miss  Scott,  a  wealthy  heiress,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  take  boldly  his  own  line  in  politics.     He  rose  at  once  to  be 
the  real  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  was  recognised  as  the 
chief  of  the  young  statesmen  who  had  been  formed  under  Pitt's 
auspices.      The  Hawkesburys,  the  Huskissons,  the  Percevals, 
and  the  Castlereaghs  were  nis  subordinates  at  this  period ;  and 
in  some  respects  it  was  the  most  brilliant  and  happy  of  his  career. 
As  an  orator  he  was  without  a  rival  on  his  side ;  and  his  telling, 
vigorous,  and  polished  eloquence  often  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  Fox,  then  oeginning  to  sink  under  disease,  or  for  Windham, 
whose  accomplished  style  was  occasionally  wanting  in  strength 
and  simplicity.      It   cannot  be  said  that  this  opposition  was 
factious,  for  on  many  points  it  was  founded  on  definite  principles, 
and  it  did  not  involve  him  in  actual  inconsistencies ;  but  it  was 
carried  to  an  extreme  vehemence,  and  it  expressed  itself  oc- 
casionally in  bitter  personalities.     One  of  the  best  and  highest  of 
its  characteristics  was  the  resolution  Canning  showed  to  vindi- 
cate the  memory  of  Pitt,  and  to  shield  his  policy  from  adverse 
criticism.     In  other  particulars,  events  have  proved  that  it  was 
founded  in  sagacity  and  wisdom.     Thus,  in  1806,  Canning  de- 
precated any  rupture  with  Prussia ;  and,  with  a  just  perception 
of  the  power  and  designs  of  Napoleon,  insisted  that  all  minor 
considerations  should  yield  to  the  paramount  one  of  arraying  a 
resistance  to  him.     As  might  have  been  expected,  he  advocated 
Pitt's  system  of  coalitions ;  and  contended  that,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Prussian  war  in  1806,  England  should  have  joined 
in  a  confederacy  with  Kussia  and  Prussia,  and  aided  them  with 
men  and  money.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  view,  he 
seems  to  have  been  right  in  criticising  generally  the  war-measures 
of  "  all  the  talents,"  although  he  might  have  recollected  that 
they  were  imitations  of  his  leader's  expedients.     As  regards  his 
opposition  to  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Government,  it  was  much 
more  questionable  and  was  far  more  bitter.     He  denounced  vehe- 
mently Windham's  plan  of  limited  service  for  the  army,  the 
wisdom  of  which  has  long  ago  been  proved  by  experience.     He 
assailed  Lord  Henry  Petty's  whole  scheme  of  finance,  and  argued 
that  it  was  a  covert  invasion  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  though 
that  institution  were  the  perfection  of  wisdom.     He  even  carped 
at  the  ministerial  plan  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade;  and 
although  he  did  not  join  Perceval  in  his  diatribes  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  opposed  the  Government  indirectly  on  this 
subject,  and  acquiesced  at  least  in  the  "  No  Popery  cry,"  which 
was  made  at  the  general  election  of  1806.     It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  opposition,  though  able  and  effective,  redounded  to  his 
credit  as  a  statesman ;  but  it  called  out  his  powers  as  a  great 
debater  and  as  a  formidable  party-leader.    Even  in  1807,  how- 
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ever,  Canning  was  not  considered  as  ripe  for  high  office ;  his 
friend  Lord  Malmesbury  describes  him  at  this  period  as  **  very 
clever,  very  essential  to  government,  but  hardly  yet  a  states- 
man ;"^  while  he  was  caricatured  by  Sydney  Smith  as  "  a  light, 
jesting,  paragraph-writing  man — not  a  legislator,  a  reasoner,  or 
the  conauctor  of  the  affairs  of  a  nation."* 

The  Portland  Administration  succeeded  that  of  "all  the 
talents,"  and  Canning  was  its  Foreign  Secretary.  At  home  it 
scarcely  accomplished  anything,  except  perhaps  aefer  the  hopes 
of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  its  foreign  policy  was  marked  by 
extraordinary  vigour,  if  not,  as  we  think,  with  entire  wisdom. 
The  battle  of  Friedland,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  broke  down 
the  last  continental  enemy  of  Napoleon  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
in  the  same  year,  partitioned  Europe  between  him  and  Alex- 
ander. England  was  left  without  a  single  ally  of  any  weight ; 
and  from  the  Niemen  to  the  Tagus,  in  Trance,  in  Holland  in 
Italy,  and  in  Germany,  Napoleon  had  banded  an  immense 
confederacy  against  her.  The  Russian  autocrat  had  joined  in 
this  league ;  and  the  plans  of  the  two  Emperors  were  to  con- 
centrate an  overwhelming  fleet  to  attack  us,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  destroy  our  commerce  by  sealing  up  every  harbour  in 
Europe  against  it.  For  these  purposes,  it  was  secretly  agreed  at 
Tilsit  that  the  navy  of  Denmark  should  be  seized  for  the  use  of 
France,  and  that  the  Danish  territory  should  be  occupied  by  a 
French  army.  Soon  afterwards  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
appeared,  which  declared  England  and  her  dependencies  in  a 
state  of  blockade ;  excluded  her  manufactures  irom  the  Conti- 
nent, and  confiscated  neutrals  which  presumed  to  carry  them. 
This  was  followed  by  Napoleon's  invasion  of  the  Peninsula,  with 
the  objects  partly  of  enforcing  more  strictly  his  ordinances  against 
our  commerce,  and  partly  of  annexing  Spain  and  Portugal  to  his 
Empire.  Had  these  gigantic  designs  been  successful,  it  is 
probable  that  our  resources  would  ultimately  have  given  way, 
and  that  even  our  fleet  would  have  been  unable  to  cope  against 
the  united  navies  of  Europe.  But  Napoleon's  scheme  with  re- 
spect to  Denmark  was  disclosed  to  our  Government ;  and,  with 
justifiable  energy,  we  think,  it  proceeded  to  anticipate  his  attack, 
and  it  compelled  the  Danes  to  surrender  their  navy  as  a  pledge 
to  us.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  encountered  by  the 
Orders  in  Council,  which  swept  the  sea  of  continental  flags,  and 
deprived  Europe  of  half  the  conveniences  of  Ufe ;  and  although 
this  policy,  in  our  judgment,  was  a  mistake,  and  inflicted  more 
injury  on  us  than  on  our  enemy,  it  unquestionably  weakened 
Napoleon's  Empire.  It  was  in  Spain,  however,  that  the  first 
great  blow  was  struck  at  the  mighty  edifice  of  French  despotism ; 
>  Diaij,  867.  ■  Peter  Plymley*8  Letters,  7. 
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and  this,  aided  opportunely  by  the  British  Government,  pared 
the  way  to   the   events  which  caused  its  downfall.      Though 
Napoleon  had  driven  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  from  Lisbon, 
had  carried  off  Charles  IV.  to  Paris,  and  had  occupied  the 
Peninsula  with  his  armies,  he  was  not  able  to  quench  tne  spirit 
of  pride  and  patriotism  which  so  strongly  animates  the  Peninsular 
nations.     The  Spanish  insurrection  commenced  in   1808,  and 
from  Gallicia  to  Andalusia  a  formidable  though  irregular  power 
rose  up  against  the  invaders.    Soon  Europe  heard  with  astonish- 
ment  that   a  French   general  and  fifteen  thousand  men  had 
capitulated  at  Baylen ;  that  a  French  army  had  recoiled  in  de- 
feat from  Saragossa;  and  that  the  veterans  of  Napoleon  were 
baffled  and  cut  off  by   swarms   of  half-armed  partisans   and 
guerillas.     For  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of  the  war,  the 
forces  of  the  French  Revolution  were  combated  by  a  thoroughly 
national  movement ;  and  the  result  was,  that  they  met  a  very 
different  opposition  from  that  which  they  had  previously  en- 
countered.    This  movement,  disorganised   and  irregular  as  it 
was,  w^as  seconded  by  the  English   Government  at  the  right 
moment;  and,  in  1808,  for  the  first  time,  England  commenced 
a  serious  diversion  against  Napoleon  on  the  Continent.     As  is 
well  known,  this  led  to  the  Peninsular  war,  to  the  gradual  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  Spain,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  in- 
vasion of  France  by  Wellington.    Concurrently  with  these  events, 
England  attacked  France  in  Holland ;  and  though  the  expedi- 
tion was  unsuccessful,  it  was  conceived  in  a  right  spirit ;  while 
Austria,  taking  courage  at  this  display  of  vigour,  once  more  en- 
tered the  lists  with  Napoleon.     The  consequence  was,  that,  even 
before  the  Russian  campaign,  his  power  was  seriously  under- 
mined ;  that  he  never  again  possessed  the  strength  which  he 
showed  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  and  that  his  schemes  for  the 
destruction  of  England  ended  in  the  campaigns  of  1814  and  1815. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  results  are  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
events  with  which  England  had  nothing  to  do ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Portland  Ministry  contributed  largely  to  them ;  that  it 
was  the  first  Ministry  that  rose  to  the  level  of  the  crisis,  and 
really  appreciated  its   significance;    and,  although  its  foreign 
policy  in  some  respects  was,  we  think,  in  error,  and  its  military 
measures  were  not,  on  the  whole,  successful,  it  is  certain  that  it 
laid  down  a  plan  of  action  which  shook  the  mighty  throne  of 
Napoleon,  and  not  a  little  led  to  its  downfall. 

Of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Portla^id  Administration,  Canning 
was,  of  course,  the  leading  spirit ;  and  he  now  showed  his 
character  as  a  statesman  for  the  first  time.  Hitherto  he  had 
proved  himself  a  masterly  speaker,  and  a  most  efficient  literary 
auxiliary ;  but  his  faculty  of  carrying  on  and  sustaining  a  policy 
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had  either  been  denied  or  doubted,  "  What,  Napoleon  to  be 
put  down  by  a  joker  of  jokes!"  was  the  remark  of  Peter 
Plymley  on  him;  and  even  his  friends  thought  him  rather  a 
Murat  of  debate,  than  an  original  or  creative  politician.  The 
event  falsified  these  anticipations ;  and  from  1807  to  1809, 
Canning  showed  himself  to  be  by  far  the  ablest  foreign  minister 
who  had  yet  directed  England  in  the  strife  with  Napoleon.  K 
somewhat  impetuous  and  wanting  in  cautious  reflection,  he  had 
the  genius  to  see  clearly  the  nature  of  the  contest,  to  comprehend 
the  weapons  with  which  it  was  to  be  waged,  and  to  select  the 
fitting  instruments  for  it.  He  was  the  main  author  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Copenhagen,  defended  it  with  his  usual  ability  in 
Parliament,  and  drew  up  an  elaborate  justification  of  it ;  and 
events  have  proved  he  was  entirely  in  the  right  in  this  course, 
although  assailed  fiercely  by  the  Opposition  for  taking  it.  He 
approved  also,  though  he  did  not  initiate  the  Orders  in  Council, 
w4iich,  retaliating  upon  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  declared 
France  and  her  allies  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  made  prizes  of 
neutrals  trading  with  them.  For  this  policy,  indeed,  he  was 
chiefly  responsible,  since  he  insisted  on  braving  a  war  with 
America  to  sustain  it ;  and  though  it  has  since  been  condemned 
by  most  thinkers,  as  tending  to  deprive  England  of  necessary 
imports,  as  destroying  her  export  trade  in  neutral  bottoms,  and 
as  unwisely  exasperating  naturally  friendly  states,  it  was  certainly 
marked  with  vigour  ana  resolution.  It  was,  however,  in  second- 
ing the  Spanish  insurrection  against  Napoleon,  in  organising  our 
armies  for  the  Peninsula,  and  in  projecting  the  Walcheren  expe- 
dition, that  the  genius  of  Canning  was  most  conspicuous  at  this 
juncture.  He  appears,  almost  alone  among  the  statesmen  of  the 
day,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Lord  Wellesley,  to  have 
understood  the  significance  of  the  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  to  have  appreciated  the  value  of  a  Britisn  diversion  in  the 
Peninsula.  He  seems,  besides,  bv  this  time,  to  have  compre- 
hended the  truth,  that  England  should  rely  rather  on  her  own 
forces,  and  appear  as  a  combatant  on  the  Continent,  than  rest 
her  hopes  on  the  Pitt  system  of  subsidies,  which  had  proved  so 
costly  and  injurious.  He  is  also  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  minister  who  perceived  the  genius  and  resources 
of  Wellington ;  and  although,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  the 
war  measures  he  initiated  were  not  tnumphant,  though  England 
lost  an  army  at  Walcheren,  and,  notwithstanding  some  promis- 
ing successes,  the  Convention  of  Cintra  seemed  to  abandon  the 
Peninsula  to  Napoleon,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  policy  in- 
sisted on  by  Canning,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fall  of  his 
Empire.     "  The  Spanish  ulcer,"  he  said  at  St  Helena,  "  was  a 
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main  cause  of  my  ruin ;"  and  if  Wellington's  was  the  hand  to 
deepen  this  wound,  it  was  the  eye  of  Canning  that  first  under- 
stood how  spreading  and  deadly  it  might  become. 

The  Portland  Ministry,  though  somewhat  shaken  by  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Duke  of  York,  would  probably  have  re- 
mained in  office  had  it  not  been  broken  up  by  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Canning  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  War  Department,  and  insisted 
upon  the  retirement  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  it,  offisring  as  the 
alternative  his  own  resignation.  This  resolve  was  not  communi- 
cated to  Lord  Castlereagh  as  it  should  have  been ;  and  when, 
some  months  afterwards.  Canning  resigned  on  account  of  its  non- 
fulfilment,  and  the  whole  affair  was  aisclosed  by  Lord  Camden 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  principals  concerned  were  incensed 
with  each  other.  A  duel  followed,  in  which  Canning  was  severely 
wounded ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  having  previously  resigned, 
the  Administration  was  dissolvea.  From  this  period  till  1816,. 
though  often  solicited  to  join  the  Government,  Canning  w^as  not 
in  any  high  office,  if  we  except  the  honorary,  but  not  very  im- 
portant trust  of  ambassador  to  Lisbon  in  1814—15.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  felt  this  retirement  acutely,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  it  he  sank  in  public  opinion  ;  and  although  we  think 
he  was  right  in  declining  office  in  1811,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  virtual  abdication  of  George  III.  haa  removed  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  that,  as  a 
follower  of  Mr  Pitt,  he  adhered  to  his  policy  upon  them,  we 
cannot  acquit  him  of  something  like  false  vanity  when,  in  June 
1812,  he  refused  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  because  he  would 
not  consent  to  be  led  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  At  this  time,  the 
Peninsular  contest,  of  which  he  was  the  real  originator,  and  which 
he  had  vindicated  splendidly  against  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
had  arrived  at  a  glorious  but  critical  stage ;  and  it  was  v^ry  im- 
portant to  England's  interests  that  he  should  have  been  its 
director  in  the  Cabinet.  At  this  time,  too,  he  agreed  generally 
with  Lord  Liverpool's  Government ;  and  as  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  left  an  open  one,  as  it  had  been  by  Pitt,  he  could  not 
make  any  objection  on  this  particular.  Making,  therefore,  every 
allowance  for  human  infirmity,  we  think  Canning  was  in  error 
in  this  part  of  his  conduct ;  and  the  result  of  it  was,  that  he  had 
the  bitter  annoyance  of  seeing  his  own  policy  brought  to  a 
triumphant  issue,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  share  with  Wellington 
the  honour  of  accomplishing  it.  It  is  not  to  be  wonderedi  at  when, 
in  1813,  every  month  brought  the  news  of  some  triumph  in  the 
Peninsula, — when,  after Vittoria,  the  menacing  aspect  of  Welling- 
ton in  Spain  proved  a  powerful  aid  to  the  grand  alliance, — when, 
in  1814,  the  presence  of  the  English  in  the  Pyrenees  kept  back 
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"Soult  from  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  his  chief,  who  was  keeping 
Europe  at  bay  in  the  plains  of  France, — and  when,  at  the  close 
of  the  struggle  in  1815,  England  hailed  the  victor  of  Waterloo 
as  the  great  captain  of  the  age,  and  sent  Castlereagh  to  represent 
her  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  Canning  felt  acutely  that  he 
had  not  carried  out  the  great  scheme  of  which  he  had  formed  the 
conception,  and  that  the  laurels,  of  which  he  deserved  a  share,  were 
transferred  from  his  brows  to  those  of  a  rival.  "  Two  years  of  oflSce 
at  this  time" — he  afterwards  exclaimed — "  would  have  been  worth 
more  than  ten  years  of  life ;"  and  at  this  period  he  felt  so  com- 
pletely out  of  the  prospect  of  a  career,  that  he  disbanded  the  set 
of  political  friends,  of  whom,  for  some  years,  he  had  been  the 
leader.  We  must  say,  however,  that  if  this  phase  of  his  poli- 
tical life  was  disappointing,  the  fault  lay  mainly  with  himself. 

From  1809  to  1816  Canning  gave  a  general  support  to  the 
governments  of  Perceval  and  Lord  Liverpool,  although  he  dif- 
fered from  them  on  some  of  the  momentous  subjects  which  came 
under  consideration  at  the  latter  part  of  this  period.  It  is  now 
known  that,  as  early  as  1815,  he  did  not  approve  of  the  settlement 
of  Europe  at  Vienna ;  that  he  deprecated  our  sanction  of  the 
partition  of  Poland,  of  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  Austria,  and 
of  the  dismemberment  of  Saxony  and  Norway  ;  and  that  he 
had  already  begun  to  look  with  jealousy  at  the  system  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  As,  however,  unlike  the  Whig 
Opposition,  he  did  not  openly  criticise  this  settlement  at  this  time, 
we  cannot  refer  his  objections  to  it  to  a  period  earher  than  that  of 
his  second  Foreign  Secretaryship.  Speaking  generally  on  subjects 
of  domestic  and  social  policy.  Canning  agreed  with  the  Govern- 
ment during  these  years — he  resisted  any  claim  to  Parliamentary 
Reform,  did  not  approve  of  the  mitigation  of  our  criminal  code, 
and  failed  to  perceive  the  great  crisis  of  change  on  which  the 
nation  entered  after  the  Peace.  As  regards  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, which  was  vigorously  discussed  from  1812  onwards,  he  was 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  constant  advocates  ;  and  he  vindicated 
it  in  some  of  the  best  speeches  which  were  ever  delivered  in  Par- 
liament on  the  subject.  Like  Pitt,  Fox,  and  the  great  leaders 
of  either  party  in  the  State,  he  maintained  that  the  profession 
of  Catholicism,  however  erroneous  its  doctrines  might  be,  was 
not  incompatible  with  loyalty  and  obedience ;  that,  therefore, 
there  were  no  grounds  for  political  disabilities  on  the  score  of 
such  a  faith  ;  and  that  obviously  it  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
national  importance  not  to  exclude  a  large  section  of  the  people 
from  full  citizenship.  In  these  years,  too — having  been  elected 
for  Liverpool  in  1812,  which  seat  he  retained  till  1820 — he  be- 
gan, apparently  for  the  first  time,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
commercial  and  financial  intei*ests  of  the  empire ;  and  he  arrived 
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at  conclusions  with  respect  to  them  more  liberal  and  advanced 
than  those  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet.  It  was  a  period  when 
trade  was  much  crippled  by  the  war,  and  by  an  artificial  system 
t)f  protection  which,  on  the  pretence  that  it  supported  the  indus- 
try of  Great  Britain,  confined  it  within  the  cnannels  of  multi- 
plied monopolies.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Canning,  like  Brougham 
and  Homer,  who  were  now  beginning  to  rise  into  notice,  ap- 

Ereciated  all  the  mischiefs  of  this  system,  for  in  some  respects 
e  was  a  Protectionist  in  principle;  and  in  1815  he  did  not  raise 
a  warning  voice  against  tne  extravagant  Corn-law  of  that  ses- 
sion. But  in  matters  of  trade  he  was  becoming  liberal  and 
enlightened;  and  of  this  he  gave  an  instance  as  early  as  1813, 
by  an  attempt,  against  the  wash  of  the  Government,  to  limit  the 
exclusive  charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  On  the  great 
questions  debated  by  the  Bullion  Committee  in  1810,  he  also  dif- 
fered from  Vansittart  and  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and,  though  we 
do  not  assent  to  all  the  positions  in  his  speech  on  that  subject,  it 
is  an  almost  unrivalled  specimen  of  lucid  and  graceful  exposition 
of  the  points  at  issue.  Like  Horner  and  Huskisson,  he  con- 
tended that  the  difference,  which  in  1810  was  becoming  portent- 
ous, between  the  mint  and  market  prices  of  gold,  and  that  the 
lasting  fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  were  infallible  proofs  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  entire  currency;  but,  unlike  them,  he  argued 
that  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  should  not  take  place  till 
after  the  Peace.  The  controversy  has  long  ago  been  set  at  rest,  so 
we  shall  make  but  one  remark  upon  it.  It  was  easy  for  Canning 
to  disprove,  as  he  did  admirably,  the  false  and  absurd  assertion 
of  Vansittart,  that  our  paper  was  at  par  with  specie  in  England ; 
but  the  disproof  of  that  proposition,  and  the  facts,  that  in  1810  the 
market  pnce  of  gold  was  higher  than  the  mint  price,  and  that  our 
foreign  exchanges  had  long  been  adverse,  did  not  necessarily 
establish  the  conclusion  that  our  entire  currency  had  become  de- 
preciated compared  with  what  it  had  been  before  the  war.*  On 
the  contrar}',  there  seems  good  reason  to  think,  that  the  difler- 
ence  in  value  then  existing  between  paper  and  specie  was  the 
conseauence  of  hoarding  abroad  from  panic,  and  of  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  gold  and  silver  on  the  Continent ;  and  that,  if 
any  depreciation  of  the  currency  took  place,  it  was  not  to  a  great 
extent.  This  point,  however,  which  might  have  opened  the 
truth  of  the  question,  was  scarcely  urged  at  all  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  Canning  alluded  to  it  only  m  some  contemptuous  sen- 
tences, which  show  that  he  had  not  considered  it  carefully. 

For  the  period  between  1816  and  1821  Canning  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  Liverpool  Government,  and,  upon 
his  retirement  in  December  1820,  the  Courts  of  Directors  and 

\  See  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.  2,  86. 
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Proprietors  concurred  in  expressing  their  sense  of  his  services. 
There  is,  however,  little  of  interest  in  his  relations  with  India ; 
and  it  is  more  important  to  consider  his  attitude  during  these 
years  towards  the  general  administration  of  the  empire.  We  do 
not  agree  with  Lord  Brougham,  that  he  was  prompted  by  mere 
love  of  place  in  accepting  office  at  this  juncture,  for  he  still  ap- 
proximated more  nearly  to  the  Tories  than  to  the  Whigs ;  but  his 
position  as  a  statesman  would  have  been  higher  had  he  separated 
at  this  time  from  the  Liverpool  Cabinet.  For  he  differed  from 
that  Administration  in  many  important  points ;  and  although  he 
supported  them,  on  the  whole,  m  their  actual  measures,  he  had 
little  cordial  sympathy  with  them.  By  1816-20 — to  use  his  own 
language — the  waves  of  the  revolutionary  deluge  had  subsided, 
ana  the  old  establishments  and  institutions  of  Europe  began  to 
emerge  from  it  though  in  altered  forms.  Napoleon  was  an  exile 
at  St  Helena ;  his  vast  empire  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
the  democratic  despotisms  he  had  founded  had  disappeared ;  and 
Legitimate  Absolutism,  resting  on  two  millions  of  bayonets,  was 
crushing  out  the  last  sparks  of  "  Jacobinism  "  in  Europe.  Rus-  ' 
sia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  had  joined  in  a  league  to  put  down  the 
popular  party  on  the  Continent ;  and  to  this  league,  after  a  brief 
probation,  the  France  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  admitted.  At  the 
same  time  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  arbitrarily  altered  the 
status  and  Umits  of  several  nations ;  the  promises  of  free  institu- 
tions, which  had  been  lavishly  made  in  1813,  were  scandalously 
broken  or  neglected ;  and  democracy,  beaten  down,  but  fierce 
and  exasperated,  was  organising  secret  societies  for  future  ven- 
geance. In  a  word,  legitimate  autocracy,  backed  by  military 
force,  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  England,  though  not  actually 
identified  with  it,  either  approved  of  its  conduct,  or  acquiesced  in 
it.  A  party  to  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  with  her  general  com- 
manding the  army  of  occupation,  and  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
guiding  her  foreign  policy,  she  was  looked  on  as  the  accomplice 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  was  fast  losing  the  character  she  had 
won  as  the  Deliverer  of  Europe  from  Napoleon.  And  while 
this  was  her  position  abroad,  she  was  torn  by  misgovernment 
and  dissension  at  home ;  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament  were 
very  unpopular ;  her  institutions  were  the  subject  of  wide-spread 
dislike ;  and  a  loud  wail  from  disorganised  industry,  and  from 
poverty,  harassed  by  taxes,  corn-laws,  and  short  harvests,  found 
vent  in  a  clamour  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  in  outcries 
against  the  King  and  the  aristocracy.  The  result  was,  that  the 
Government  thought  the  crisis  was  to  be  met  by  force  only ;  that, 
heedless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Opposition,  it  insisted  on 
treating  the  movement  as  "  Jacobin ; "  tnat  it  fiirbished  up  and 
put  in  play  the  machinery  of  Pitt  coercion ;  and  that  the  issue 
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displayed  itself  in  Peterloo  rumours,  in  Cato  Street  conspiracies, 
and  in  general  disaffection. 

That  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet 
from  1816  to  1820  was  unworthy  of  England  abroad,  and,  in 
many  respects,  was  narrow,  illiberal,  and  unjust  at  home,  we 
think  will  generally  be  admitted  ;  and  though  Canning  disagreed 
with  it  on  several  points,  he  must  bear  the  blame  of  having 
given  it  his  support  in  Parliament.  We  agree  with  the  Opposi- 
tion of  the  day,  that,  from  the  first,  England  should  have  repu- 
diated the  Holy  Alliance  openly ;  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
careful  survey  of  the  constitution  with  a  view  to  a  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform ;  that  our  sj'^stem  of  taxation  should  have 
been  largely  modified ;  that  the  various  monopolies  which  had 
grown  up  during  the  war,  should  have  been  dealt  with  to  effect 
their  reduction ;  that  the  Corn-law  of  1815  should  never  have 
been  passed ;  that  attention  should  have  been  given  to  the  sub- 
jects of  national  education,  and  of  the  mitigation  of  the  criminal 
code ;  that  the  vast  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  differ- 
ent interests  of  the  nation  in  consequence  of  tne  protracted  war, 
required  the  care  of  a  fostering  Legislature ;  and,  above  all,  that 
the  discontent  and  evil  signs  of  the  time  was  less  to  be  ascribed 
to  Jacobin  ideas,  than  to  real  want  and  suffering  in  the  middle 
and  poorer  classes.  The  Government,  however,  ignored  this  en- 
lightened policy,  so  ably  advocated  by  Brougham,  Mackintosh, 
and  Romilly ;  and  continued  conniving  at  continental  despotism, 
complaining  of  the  "  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,"  supporting 
a  vicious  system  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  putting  down 
remonstrance  by  dragoons  and  Six  Acts.  In  all  this  conduct 
Canning  gave  it  his  vote ;  and  although  he  did  not  approve  of  its 
foreign  policy,  he  supported  its  domestic  measures  with  more  or 
less  wilhngness.  Thus  he  continued  a  steady  adversary  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  holding  that  the  movement  for  it  was  purely 
democratic,  and  that  any  serious  modification  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  convert  England  into  a  republic.  He  opposed 
Brougham's  famous  motion  for  inquiry  upon  our  commercial  sys- 
tem; did  not  sympathise  with  the  question  of  national  education ; 
and  paid  little  attention  to  that  of  criminal  law  reform.  He  did  not 
advocate  any  remissions  of  taxation;  and  assented,  from  1816  to 
1819,  to  the  retardation  of  the  return  to  cash  payments,  appa- 
rently against  his  own  conviction.  More  especially,  the  early 
ideas  he  derived  from  Mr  Pitt  induced  him  to  vindicate  the  coer- 
cive acts  of  the  Government ;  and  he  displayed  his  usual  power 
and  eloquence  in  advocating  seditious  mutiny  bills,  and  suspen- 
sions of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  in  throwing  the  shield  of 
his  genius  over  his  old  antagonist,  Addington.  On  the  whole, 
in  reviewing  his  conduct  at  this  juncture,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
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have  appreciated  the  true  condition  of  England,  or  to  have  dis- 
played real  sagacity  about  it ;  and  although  he  understood 
thoroughly  her  position  as  a  Foreign  Power,  he  should  not  have 
given  an  apparent  sanction  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  union  with  the 
Holy  Alliance.  Still,  even  in  this  retrograde  phase  of  his  career. 
Canning  was  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  his  colleagues  :  on 
the  Catholic  question  he  remained  a  supporter  of  the  Liberal 
side ;  and  it  is  now  clear  from  his  correspondence,  and  other 
sources,  that  he  had  little  cordial  fellow-feeling  with  them. 

At  the  close  of  1820,  however,  an  event  occurred  which  set 
Canning  free  from  the  Liverpool  Government,  and  relieved  him 
from  much  unpopularity.  George  the  Third  died  on  the  28th 
of  January,  and,  the  Prince  Regent  having  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  the  question  arose,  What  was  to  become  of  his  consort? 
Having  been  exculpated  by  the  "Delicate  Investigation"  in 
1806,  she  had  been  out  of  England  since  1814;  and,  when 
abroad,  had  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  which,  at  least,  gave 
cause  for  censure  and  suspicion.  George  IV.  hated  her  with  an 
intense  hatred ;  and  although  his  own  acts  to  her  had  been  cruel 
and  unfaithful,  he  conceived  that,  having  obtained  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence against  her  by  the  Milan  Commission,  he  could  refuse 
her  the  title  of  Queen,  and  rid  himself  of  her  by  a  divorce.  It 
is  evident  from  the  volume  before  us,  that  he  even  contemplated 
utting  her  on  her  trial  for  high  treason  ;  and  he  insisted  that 
er  name  should  be  omitted  fi^m  the  Liturgy,  that  she  should 
be  excluded  from  his  coronation,  and  that  some  public  proceeding 
should  be  taken  against  her.  The  Government,  however,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  obtained  his  assent  to  a  milder  course; 
but  any  compromise  was  at  last  prevented  by  her  appearance  in 
London  in  June  1820,  for  the  purpose  of  confronting  her  ac- 
cusers, and  of  insisting  on  her  rights  as  Queen  Consort.  No 
alternative  thus  was  left  but  that  of  a  public  trial ;  and,  after 
much  deliberation  and  anxiety.  Lord  Liverpool  laid  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
great  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue  amidst  a  storm  of  popular 
execration.  This  proceeding  gave  deep  annoyance  to  Canning, 
and  placed  him  in  a  most  perplexing  position.  He  was  unwilling 
to  abandon  his  Sovereign  at  a  crisis  which  he  thought  had  been 
precipitated  by  the  Queen,  especially  as  that  Sovereign  had 
acquiesced  in  the  course  recommended  by  the  Cabinet.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  Queen 
for  many  years ;  he  had  been  her  guest  at  Montague  House ;  in 
1814  he  had  advised  her  to  leave  England ;  and,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  he  had  eulogised  her  with  great  emotion.  Upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill  against  her,  he  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  King;  but  was  induced  reluctantly  to  withdraw  it,  on  the- 
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condition  that  he  was  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings. 
This  volume  shows  how  anxiously  he  watched  the  trial ;  how 
thoroughly  he  disapproved  of  it  as  a  breach  of  decorum,  and  an 
incentive  to  discontent ;  and  how  accurately  he  anticipated  its 
final  result.  In  November  1820  the  Government  withdrew  their 
measure ;  but,  as  they  were  of  opinion  that  this  step  was  not 
equivalent  to  an  acquittal,  and  they  had  assented  to  the  Queen's 
exclusion  from  the  coronation,  and  to  the  omission  of  her  name 
in  the  Liturgy,  Canning  resolved  to  separate  himself  from  them. 
He  threw  up  his  office  in  December  1820,  as  this  work  shows, 
much  to  the  regret  and  displeasure  of  the  King. 

Canning  was  not  again  in  office  till  the  spring  of  1822,  when, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  King  and  the  country,  he  accepted 
the  post  of  Governor-General  of  India.  It  is  now  known  that 
he  took  this  course  in  the  hope  of  repairing  "  his  wife's  fortune, 
and  his  children's  inheritance,"  which  the  expenses  of  political 
life  had  impaired.  But  he  was  not  destinea  to  this  splendid 
exile,  and  he  was  soon  to  be  replaced  in  that  career  in  which  he 
had  gained  his  proudest  successes.  In  August  1822  Lord  Lon- 
donderry died,  and,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the  King, 
Lord  Liverpool  insisted  upon  Canning  having  the  vacant  Foreign 
Secretaryship.  Almost  simultaneously,  the  Liverpool  Cabinet 
was  made  more  Liberal,  by  the  appointments  of  Lord  Wellesley 
as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  Mr  Peel  as  Home  Secretary, 
of  Mr  Robinson  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  Mr 
Huskisson  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  this  second 
phase  of  the  Liverpool  Government,  Canning  virtually  was  the 
Prime  Minister ;  and  although  its  policy,  in  some  of  its  parts, 
may  be  open  to  question,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  wise  and  progressive,  and  that,  as  regards  foreign  affairs, 
it  was  singularly  brilliant  and  patriotic.  Canning  found  Eng- 
land the  satellite  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  on  the  point  of  being 
injured  and  humiliated  by  it ;  and  before  five  years  had  passed, 
notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  King,  and  of  a  large  section 
of  his  own  party,  he  not  only  vindicated  her  interests  triumphantly, 
and  restored  her  to  her  proper  place  in  the  van  of  free  nations, 
but  broke  up  the  despotic  league  that  was  menacing  Europe. 
Nor  were  the  domestic  measures  of  the  Government  at  this 
period  unworthy  of  thoughtful  and  progressive  statesmen,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  empire. 
The  Catholic  question  was  left  an  open  one ;  but  the  accession 
of  the  Grenvilles  and  Lord  Wellesley  to  office  was  a  pledge  that 
it  had  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  1825 
it  was  all  but  carried.  The  vicious  system  of  native  and  colonial 
monopoly,  in  many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  manufacture 
and  consumption,  was  broken  down  by  the  skill  of  Huskisson ; 
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and,  the  experiment  of  reducing  import  duties  having  been  tried 
successfully,  a  basis  for  Free  JTraae  was  established.  At  the 
same  time,  the  criminal  law  was  humanely  mitigated ;  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  empire  was  reviewed,  and  reduced  in  several  particu- 
lars; the  Corn-law  of  1815  was  modified  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer ;  and  the  currency  of  the  country  was  placed  on  a 
solid  foundation.  On  one  subject  only — that  of  Parliamentary 
Keform — the  Liverpool  Government  continued  unchanged ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  country  was  so  satisfied  with  it,  that  the 
question  was  not  urged  pressingly ;  that,  from  having  been  nearly 
seven  hundred  in  1822,  the  petitions  in  favour  of  Beform  were 
only  seven  in  1827 ;  and  that  Lord  John  Russell  ascribed  this 
singular  fact  "  to  the  growing  lukewarmness  among  the  people," 
"  attributable  to  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  government."  The  contrast  which 
the  England  of  1827  presented  to  that  of  1817  is  evidence  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid  as  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  Liverpool 
Government  in  the  second  phase  of  their  existence.  They  did 
not,  however,  receive  full  credit  for  their  domestic  measures, 
and,  to  the  last,  they  were  somewhat  unpopular  on  account  of 
their  previous  associations. 

Any  comments  upon  all  the  parts  of  this  salutary  policy,  in 
which  Canning  took  a  lesser  or  greater  share,  would,  of  course, 
far  exceed  our  limits;  so,  in  considering  his  statesmanship  at 
this  period,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  his  own  department  in 
the  Government.  To  understand  the  foreign  relations  of  Eng- 
land from  1822  to  1827,  and  in  what  manner  he  dealt  with  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospect,  and  to  cast  an  eye  upon 
the  different  nations  of  Europe.  About  the  beginning  of  1820, 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Alliance  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  its 
height,  and  to  have  presented  its  most  menacing  aspect  to  the 
fi'iends  alike  of  revolution  or  good  government.  All  protests 
against  the  treaties  of  Vienna  had  been  silenced ;  the  hopes  of 
the  Bonapartists  were  dying  with  their  leader  at  St  Helena; 
and  even  in  France,  the  centre  and  focus  of  revolution,  a  strong 
royalist  reaction  had  set  in.  The  Quadruple  Alliance  of  the 
Four  Great  Powers,  supported  by  an  enormous  military  force, 
was  dominant  on  the  exhausted  or  terrified  Continent;  and  it 
combined  into  a  formidable  confederacy  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  principles  of  Legitimacy  and  Absolutism,  of 
putting  down  free  government  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and, 
on  the  plea  of  crushing  Jacobinism,  of  imposing  an  intolerable 
yoke  upon  Europe.  It  asserted  the  right  of  armed  interference 
with  other  states,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  "  Monarchy " 
and  "  Order;"  insisted  that  liberal  institutions  were  necessarily 
revolutionary,  and  should  be  extinguished  by  main  force ;  and 
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converted  its  armies  into  a  wide-spread  police  for  regulating  the 
Continent  at  its  pleasure.  England  did  not  actually  concur  in 
this  system,  but  she  certainly  acquiesced  in  it ;  and  it  is  clear, 
from  the  published  despatches  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  1816  to 
1822,  that  he  thought  more  of  keeping  well  with  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, and  of  supporting  it  against  any  revolutionary  outbreak, 
than  of  raising  a  voice  against  its  grinding  despotism.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  England  was  despised  by  the  Allies  as  a  lukewarm 
friend ;  that  her  constitution  was  the  subject  of  their  secret 
aversion ;  that  they  omitted  no  opportunity  to  thwart  her  interests; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  she  lost  her  proper  place  as  the  natural 
champion  of  liberty  in  Europe.  At  length  in  1820-1  the  reac- 
tion came,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom,  kept  in  bondage  for  a  long 
time,  broke  out  into  revolutionary  excesses,  and  eflFected  several 
changes  in  the  Governments  of  the  Continent.  A  democratic 
constitution  was  set  up  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  colonies 
of  the  former  country,  which  had  long  been  at  war  with  the 
parent  state,  renewed  vigorously  their  struggle  for  independence. 
The  tricolor  of  Italy  was  raised  at  Alessandria  and  Turin,  and, 
amidst  the  cries  of  "  Down  with  Austria,"  and  "  The  Constitu- 
tion of  Spain,"  the  King  of  Piedmont  was  compelled  to  abdicate. 
A  similar  revolution  took  place  at  Naples ;  while  in  Greece  the 
hatred  of  Turkish  domination,  combining  with  a  growing  desire 
for  freedom,  had  its  issue  in  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  in  which 
both  parties  committed  great  atrocities.  In  a  word,  towards  the 
close  of  1821,  the  half  of  Europe  was  in  a  flame;  and  the  anta- 
gonist principles  of  Democracy  and  Absolutism,  in  varying  and 
threatening  forms,  were  brought  into  immediate  collision. 

In  this  outburst  of  war  and  revolution  the  course  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  at  first  was  simple  and  resolute.  The  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  held  a  conference 
at  Laybach  and  Troppau,  and  it  was  agi'eed  to  put  down  the 
new  governments  in  Piedmont  and  at  Naples.  England  pro- 
tested feebly  against  a  step  which  was  simply  the  propaganoism 
of  autocracy  by  force ;  but  her  protest  was  treated  w  ith  cour- 
teous scorn.  Indeed,  at  this  juncture,  it  would  seem  that  her 
moral  weight  was  as  nothing  in  the  counsels  of  the  Alliance ;  that 
she  was  supposed  to  be  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  debt  and  in- 
ternal dissension ;  and  that  Mettcrnich  thought  that  she  might 
be  treated  as  of  little  influence  in  Europe.  The  orders  of  the  Great 
Powers  were  speedily  fulfilled ;  and,  in  a  few  months.  Absolutism 
was  restored  at  Turin  and  Naples,  and  the  popular  party  coerced 
into  reluctant  submission.  But  when  the  Alliance  came  to  deal 
with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  their  course 
was  found  to  be  beset  with  impeciiments,  and  a  complication  of 
questions  and  interests   arose,  which  at  once  prevented  their 
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united  action  and  ultimately  tended  to  dissolve  their  confederacy. 
As  regards  Greece,  Austria  and  Prussia  looked  at  her  case  as 
one  simply  of  revolt  against  a  legitimate  sovereign,  and  they 
urged,  though  in  a  feeble  tone,  that  she  should  be  compelled  to 
succumb  to  Turkey.  But,  though  the  Emperor  Alexander  dis- 
approved of  the  Greek  revolution,  and  refused  to  countenance 
Ipsilanti,  he  was  hostile  to  a  scheme  which  would  reverse  the 
policy  of  Kussia ;  France  concurred  with  him  from  motives  partly 
of  policy,  and  partly  of  selfishness ;  and  England  having  com- 
bined with  her  on  this  question,  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  war  of  independence.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  affairs 
of  the  Peninsula,  there  was  a  still  greater  difference  between  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  Alliance ;  and  here  England  even  in 
1821-22  began  to  assume  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  them. 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  had  no  other  wish  than  that  of 
crushing  the  constitutional  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  particular,  offered  to  march  an 
army  across  France  for  this  purpose.  On  principle,  also,  the 
Four  Great  Powers  considerea  the  revolted  colonists  of  Spain  as 
rebels,  who  should  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  parent  state ; 
and,  though  the  independence  of  these  colonies  was  now  all  but 
complete,  they  would  not  hear  of  any  recognition  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  France,  though  equally  hostile  to  the  new  govern- 
ments in  the  Peninsida,  was  jealous  of  Russian  interference  in 
that  quarter;  she  desired  to  restore  Absolutism  there  by  her 
own  arms,  and  to  renew  by  their  means  the  family  compact ;  and 
she  secretly  wished  to  annex  a  portion  of  Spanish  America  as 
some  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  her  ancient  colonies.     For  these 

furposes,  in  1822  she  had  moved  an  army  of  observation  to  the 
yrenees ;  and  had  secretly  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  Government.  To  these  views,  whether  of 
the  Alliance  or  of  France,  the  policy  of  England  of  course  was 
adverse ;  and  it  is  due  to  Lord  Londonderry  to  admit,  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  at  the  last  moment  to  vindicate  that 
policy.  She  was  the  old  ally  of  Portugal  by  treaty,  and  resented 
any  attempt  of  the  Continental  Powers  to  molest  her.  She 
sympathised  with  the  Cortes  rather  than  with  Ferdinand ;  and 
was  resolved,  according  to  her  traditions  of  more  than  a  century, 
to  exclude,  if  possible,  French  influence  from  the  Peninsula. 
And,  as  she  thought  that  the  independence  of  Spanish  America 
would  be  favourable  to  her  commerce  and  would  identify  the 
colonies  with  her  interests,  she  was  anxious,  as  soon  as  she  fairly 
might,  to  treat  with  them  as  de  facto  sovereign  powers.  In  any 
event,  every  English  statesman  was  determined  that  France 
should  not  lay  hand  on  any  of  these  possessions  on  the  pretence 
of  seizing  them  as  an  appanage  to  the  legitimate  Crown  of  Spain. 
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Thus  these  various  questions  in  1822  had  caused  serious  compli- 
cations and  uncertainties ;  and  the  Five  Great  Powers  agreed 
to  attempt  their  adjustment  at  a  European  Congress  at  Verona. 
Lord  Londonderry  was  setting  off  to  attend  at  this  conference, 
when  his  melancholy  death  intervened ;  and  accordingly  the 
direction  of  the  interests  of  England  at  this  juncture  devolved 
upon  his  former  rival. 

How  from  1822 — the  date  of  the  Congress  of  Verona — to  1827 
Canning  dealt  with  these  intricate  and  perilous  complications,  in 
the  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  we  can  only  detail  with  much 
succinctness.  The  point  of  view  from  which  he  contemplated 
the  relations  of  England  with  continental  and  foreign  affairs  was, 
that  our  policy  should  be  essentially  national,  with  a  reference  to 
ourselves,  not  to  external  alliances ;  that  this  policy  should  induce 
us  to  abstain  from  interference  in  the  conflict  oetwcen  Absolutism 
and  Democracy,  then  breaking  out ;  that  we  should  never  meddle 
with  the  interests  of  other  nations,  except  when  it  was  obviously 
just  and  expedient  to  do  so ;  and  that  England  should  endeavour 
to  watch  events,  and  dissolve  the  league  of  despots  that  w^as 
threatening  Europe.  These  were  the  leading  characteristics  of 
this  part  of  his  statesmanship ;  and  although  they  exposed  him 
to  much  censure  and  misconception,  they  were  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated by  the  high  position  to  which  he  raised  the  empire  com- 
mitted to  him.  And  first  with  regard  to  the  Greek  question, 
which  came  under  discussion  at  Verona,  and  was  not  placed  in  a 
course  of  settlement  till  1827.  As  the  contest  between  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  grew  deeper,  and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  either 
side  became  more  frequent,  the  policy  of  Kussia  began  to  be 
divided  between  a  disinclination  to  aid  rebellious  subjects,  and  its 
inherent  hostility  to  its  natural  enemy.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  hitter  feeling  prevailed  :  causes  of  mutual  complaint 
were  quickly  found  at  St  tetersburgh  and  Constantinople  ;  and 
Alexander,  and  afterwards  Nicholas,  threatened  to  \dsit  the 
Sultan  with  condign  vengeance.  These  threats  alarmed  Austria 
and  Prussia  ;  who,  though  eager,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  to  see  the  insurrectionary  Greeks  put  down, 
were  extremely  afraid  of  Russian  aggrandisement ;  and  thus  they 
secretly  encouraged  the  Porte,  and  attempted  in  an  underhand 
manner  to  check  their  own  ally.  The  result  was,  that,  in  a  confer- 
ence in  1825,  they  declined  to  countenance  the  plans  of  Kussia; 
and  France  having  privately  joined  with  them,  the  Holy  Alliance 
became  seriously  compromised.  Canning  availed  himself  of  this 
disunion  to  promote  what  he  thought  the  interests  of  England, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  her  position  as  a  Power  in  Europe. 
True  to  his  settled  principles  of  non-interference  and  neutrality, 
he  had  abstained  from  meddling  in  the  civil  war  in  the  East, 
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thoiifrh,  of  course,  in  common  with  most  Englishmen,  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  struggle  for  independence.  On  the  other 
hand,  like  a  true  English  statesman,  he  felt  that  Russia  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dismember  Turkey  ;  and  that  it  would  be  fatal 
to  European  interests  were  she,  at  this  time,  to  attempt  a  march 
to  Constantinople.  His  plan,  accordingly,  was  to  offer  to  Russia 
the  mediation  of  England  at  a  time  when  the  Emperor  was  alie- 
nated from  his  allies,  to  save  Turkey  by  virtue  of  this  mediation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  work  upon  her  fears  to  secure  favour- 
able terms  for  Greece.  After  much  delay,  difficulty,  and  nego- 
tiation, this  policy  was  entirely  successful :  Russia  accepted  the 
mediation  of  England  in  the  Eastern  Question  ;  the  other  Powers 
admitted  that  England  alone  could  effect  a  settlement  of  it ;  the 
Holy  Alliance  received  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered ; 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Turkey  was  prevented  ;  and  the  vir- 
tual independence  of  Greece  was  assured  to  her.  Subsequent 
events,  doubtless,  cancelled  this  arrangement,  but  they  do  not  at 
all  detract  from  its  merit ;  and,  at  once,  it  raised  the  character  of 
England  abroad,  and  acquired  for  Canning  a  high  continental 
reputation. 

We  must  next  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
where  the  policy  of  Canning  was  less  successful,  though  it  was 
marked  with  characteristic  skill  and  ability,  and  it  was  based 
upon  settled  principles.  His  objects  at  the  Congress  of  Verona 
with  reference  to  Spain  were,  to  prevent  the  Holy  Alliance  from 
acting  in  conjunction  against  her;  if  possible  to  separate  the 
Powers  on  this  question  ;  to  restrain  France  from  war  if  practic- 
able ;  and  to  procure  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  American  colonies.  These  objects,  however,  he  con- 
ceived were  attainable  by  negotiation ;  and,  even  if  they  were  not 
attained,  he  did  not  think  them  of  such  permanent  importance 
that  England  was  bound  to  declare  war  on  account  of  them.  In 
the  first  two  of  these  objects  he  succeeded;  in  the  last  two  he 
was  baffled ;  yet  subsequently  he  managed  almost  to  convert  dis- 
comfiture into  triumpn.  He  effectuallv  thwarted  the  Russian 
scheme  of  marching  an  army  to  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting down  the  Constitutional  Government,  by  operating,  through 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  upon  the  fears  of  Mettemich  and  Cha- 
teaubriand with  respect  to  Russian  influence.  Thus,  in  his  own 
language,  he  "  hindered  the  impress  of  a  joint  character  from 
being  affixed  to  the  war — if  war  there  must  be — with  Spain ;  " 
he  **  kept  within  bounds  the  predominant  Areopagitical  spirit " 
which  characterised  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  he  inflicted  upon  it 
no  small  discouragement.  He  did  not,  however,  prevent  France 
from  going  to  war  with  Spain :  and,  accordingly,  m  the  spring  of 
1823,  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  with  an  irresistible  force,  swept 
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through  the  Pyrenees,  occupied  Madrid,  overturned  the  Spanish 
Constitution,  and  in  the  person  of  the  false  and  miserable  Ferdi- 
nand asserted  the  rights  of  irresponsible  Absolutism.  The  reso- 
lution of  Canning  was  taken  immediately,  and  he  acted  on  it 
without  hesitation,  though  it  exposed  him  to  much  censure.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  occasion  justified  a  war  with  France  ;  that 
England  could  succeed  in  such  a  struggle  ;  and  that  it  was  our 
true  policy  to  engage  in  a  perilous  strife  in  which  the  principle  of 
Democracy  would  encounter  the  principle  of  Despotism,  and  in 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  Europe,  the  Four  Great  Powers 
would  probably  be  arrayed  against  us.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  felt  that  the  French  invasion  was  an  affront  and  an  injury  to 
England  ;  and  he  resolved  that  it  should  not  procure  for  France 
any  of  those  material  advantages  in  Spanish  America,  with  the 
hopes  of  which  she  had  commenced  hostilities.  Spanish  America 
was  now  de  facto  free ;  and  it  had  been  one  of  his  objects  at  the 
Congress  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  her  independence.  To 
this,  however,  the  Holy  Alliance  would  not  assent :  the  ministers 
of  the  Powers  having  indignantly  protested  against  the  doctrine 
that  colonies  could  ever  release  themselves  from  the  parent  state. 
For  the  purposes,  therefore,  of  putting  a  stop  to  French  ambition, 
"  of  creating  a  compensation  against  our  disparagement,"  and  of 
separating  England  from  this  assumption  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
Canning  determined  to  acknowledge  Spanish  America  as  free, 
and  to  receive  ambassadors  from  the  colonies.  This  step  was 
taken  in  1824,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  all  the  Powers, 
the  intense  secret  hostility  of  France,  the  aversion  of  George  IV. 
and  several  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  opposition  of  even  some 
moderate  statesmen.  As  events  have  turned  out,  it  has  not  proved 
favourable  to  British  interests,  and  the  Spanish  Republics  have 
been  failures  ;  but,  at  the  time,  it  was  equally  bold  and  patriotic ; 
it  was  the  part  of  his  policy  to  which  Canning  always  referred  with 
greatest  pride ;  and  it  had  the  sanction  of  almost  all  the  Liberal 
party  of  England,  who  hailed  it  with  the  highest  eulogies.  It 
was  with  reference  to  it  that  Canning  made  use  of  the  famous 
expression — "  I  called  a  New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old." 

With  regard  to  Portugal,  the  policy  of  Canning  was  different, 
as  it  was  guided  by  the  positive  obligations  of  treaties ;  but  it  is 
equally  traceable  to  his  acknowledged  principles  of  conduct. 
Here,  too,  we  perceive  his  reluctance  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  states,  his  anxiety  to  keep  England  out  of  war,  his  resolu- 
tion to  vindicate  her  true  position,  and  his  dislike  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Like  Spain,  Portugal  since  1820  had 
oscillated  in  revolutions,  the  democratic  party  being  at  one  time 
uppermost,  at  another,  that  of  the  "  Key  Assoluto."    At  length 
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•the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Due  d'Angonleme,  secured  despo- 
tism in  its  ascendancy ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  Don  Miguel, 
a  royalist  counter-revolution  took  place  which  made  John  VI. 
an  unlimited  monarch.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  three 
years,  during  which  Ferdinand  became  supreme  at  Madrid ;  a 
French  army  remained  in  occupation  of  Spain,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Legitimacy  and  Absolutism  were  sedulously  propagated 
in  the  Peninsula.  In  1826  John  VI.  died ;  and  his  inheritance, 
by  an  undoubted  title,  devolved  upon  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro. 
But  Don  Pedro  being  already  Emperor  of  Brazil,  did  not  desire 
the  double  sovereignty ;  and  hence,  having  promised  a  free 
constitution  to  Portugal,  he  signified  his  intention  of  abdicating 
his  rights  over  her.  That  abdication,  however,  was  contingent 
upon  these  circumstances — that  Portugal  should  be  secured  in 
her  promised  freedom ;  that  the  crown  should  be  conferred  on 
his  daughter.  Donna  Maria ;  and  that  she  should  be  married  to 
Don  Miguel.  In  these  conditions  there  was  nothing  to  complain 
of;  but  as  soon  as  the  Absolutist  party  in  Portugal  heard  of 
them,  they  commenced  a  violent  opposition,  and  in  this  they 
were  backed  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  so  intense  was  its  hatred 
of  constitutional  government.  On  the  other  side,  England,  in 
accordance  with  evident  justice,  and  with  her  natural  sympathy 
for  Liberal  principles,  was  zealous  for  the  cause  of  Portuguese 
independence;  and  in  Parliament,  through  the  press,  and  at 
public  meetings,  expressed  her  eagerness  to  support  her  ancient 
ally.  In  this  feeling  Canning  cordially  concurred :  he  thought 
that  we  were  bound  to  aid  Portugal  if  assailed  on  any  pretext ; 
that  her  cause  was  that  of  all  free  nations ;  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  as  regards  her  were  monstrous  and  full  of 
danger;  and  that  she  had  a  right  to  demand  positive  succour 
from  England  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  invade  her.  At  the 
same  time  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  peace ;  and  while  noti- 
fying to  the  Allies,  and  to  France  in  particular,  that  England 
would  not  brook  any  armed  demonstrations  against  Portugal,  or 
any  insidious  designs  against  her,  he  long  kept  back,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  the  reluctant  strength  of  the  nation."  At  length, 
nowever,  affairs  came  to  a  crisis:  Constitutional  government 
having  been  established  in  Portugal,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Ab- 
solutist party; -deserters  from  the  army  were  welcomed  in  Spain, 
and  encouraged  to  invade  their  country ;  and  Spain  openly  pre- 
pared for  war,  not  without  aid  from  France  and  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance. The  course  of  Canning  at  this  juncture  was  prompt  and 
decisive.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  a  British  fleet  and  army 
were  sent  to  the  Tagus.  This  demonstration  had  the  desired 
efiect ;  the  arms  of  the  Absolutist  rebels  were  paralysed ;  Spain 
and  France  drew  back  from  the  position  they  had  taken ;  and 
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the  Holy  Alliance  was  compelled  to  see  another  proof  of  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  England.  The  speech  in  which 
Canning  announced  this  resolution  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of 
his  orations.  It  contains  a  magnificent  vindication  of  his  whole 
policy ;  and  it  was  received  with  applause  more  overwhelming 
than  often  attends  a  rhetorical  effort. 

The  adjustment  of  the  Greek  Question  by  England,  her  re- 
cognition of  the  Spanish  American  Colonies,  and  her  vigorous 
intervention  in  the  interest  of  Portugal,  had  restored  her  to  her 
place  in  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  had  baffled  and  dissolved  the 
Holy  Alliance.     The  author  of  this  daring  and  original  policy 
was,  of  course,  regarded  in  very  different  lights  by  tlie  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  opinions  and  interests  of  which  he  had  been 
the  opponent  or  the  champion.     He  was  rather  liked  than  other- 
wise at  St  Petersburgh,  was  viewed  with  distrust  at  Vienna  and 
Boriin,  was  dreaded  and  suspected  at  Paris,  and,  generally,  was 
considered  a  dangerous  but  able  adversary  by  those  who  favoured 
the  Continental  system.     The  High  Tories  of  England,  who  had 
concurred  in  that  system,  beheld  him  with  angry  eyes ;    and 
with  the  exception  of  the  King,  who  had  gradually  been  won 
over  to  the  new  foreign  policy,  they  became  extremefy  hostile  to 
Canning.     Even  in  1825-6,  it  is  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Lord   Eldon,  and  many  others  of  that  school,   were 
secretly  adverse  to  his  views  and  principles ;  and  a  few  of  the 
older  Whig  leaders  agreed  with  this  opinion,  from  motives  chiefly 
of  personal  antipathy.     The  cry  was  raised,  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  pandering  to  Revolution ;  that  he  was  sacrificing 
the  dynastic  interests  of  England ;  that  he  was  coquetting  indi- 
rectly with  Radicalism  at  home ;  that  he  was  intoxicated  with 
the  love  of  popularity ;  that  he  was  a  vain,  ambitious,  and  reck- 
less adventurer,  without  stabiUty  or  connections,  and  unfit  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Empire.     At  the  same  time,  the  well-known 
Toryism  of  Canning  on  domestic  questions  prevented  him  from 
being  appreciated  by  the  people ;  and  his  enemies  took  care  to 
remind  them  that  he  was  opposed  to  Parliamentary  Reform, 
that  he  had  supported  the  worst  measures  of  Pitt  and  Addington, 
and  that  he  had  not  pressed  the  question  of  religious  toleration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reputation  of  Canning  abroad  at  this 
period,  was  higher  than  has  been  enjoyed  by  any  English  states- 
man of  this  century.     "  His,"  it  was  said,  "  was  a  lite  in  which 
all  put  trust,  more  perhaps  than  they  should  in  that  of  mortal,  frx)m 
the  Isles  of  Greece  to  the  ridges  of  the  Andes."     By  the  popular 
party  in  Europe  and  America,  he  was  hailed  as  the  breaker  up 
of  a  tyrannical  jimto  that  had  menaced  the  enslavement  of  the 
world,  as  the  deliverer  of  England  from  an  ignoble  subserviency, 
as  the  champion  of  freedom  and  good  government  wherever  they 
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spread  their  blessings.  His  name  was  a  byeword  of  honour 
among  the  followers  of  Colocotroni  and  Ipsilanti,  among  the 
members  of  the  emancipated  Cortes  at  Lisbon,    among  the 

{)lanters  and  merchants  of  the  new  republics  that  had  risen  to 
ife  beyond  the  Atlantic.  At  home,  though  far  from  being 
equally  popular,  he  was  welcomed  as  a  great  convert  by  the  large 
majority  of  the  Opposition,  who  had  lately  seconded  all  his  mea- 
sures ;  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  the  liberal  ideas  he  had 
displayed  upon  foreign,  financial,  and  commercial  subjects,  would 
gradually  lead  him  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Toryism,  and  to 
adopt  a  thoroughly  progressive  policy.  JDuring  1826,  Brougham, 
the  real  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  often 
complimented  Canning  on  his  liberal  tendencies;  and  in  the  de- 
bate upon  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  he  passed  a  high  eulogy  on 
"the  sound,  enlightened,  and  truly  English  principles  which 
governed  the  councils  of  the  country  in  her  foreign  policy." 

Such  was  the  position  of  Canning  as  a  public  man,  when  the 
last  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in  February  1827,  put  an  end  to 
the  Government  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  first  minister. 
A  brief  interregnum  ensued,  during  which  the  King  was  desirous 
of  forming  a  Cabinet  of  which  the  head  should  be  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  but  in  which  Canning  should  hold  a  prominent 
position.  To  this  Canning  steadily  objected,  from  motives  partly 
of  personal  ambition — he  thought  himself  and  was  the  fitting 
chief  of  the  new  Government — and  partly  of  sincere  conviction 
that  the  Catholic  question  should  at  once  be  settled.  A  scheme 
of  an  anti-Catholic  ministry  was  then  suggested ;  but  the  King 
declined  to  part  with  Canning ;  and,  in  feet,  the  anti-CathoUc 
leaders,  though  with  a  large  majority  in  the  Peers,  and  a  pro- 
bable majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  taking  office  upon  their  own  principles.  A 
negotiation  was  then  set  on  foot  to  make  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Premier,  with  Canning  as  his  Foreign  Secretary ;  but  to  this 
the  latter  refused  to  accede  ;  and  the  upshot  of  the  business  was, 
that  in  April  1827  the  King  gave  Canning  a  free  commission  to 
construct  a  Cabinet  under  his  own  auspices.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  injunction.  Canning  proposed  that  his  former  colleagues 
should  join  him  in  the  Government ;  but  this  proposal  was  re- 
jected almost  unanimously;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr  Peel,  with  some  other  person- 
ages of  less  importance,  resigned  their  offices  and  went  into  Op- 
position. The  ostensible  ground  for  this  step  was  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  which  Canning  declared  he  was  about  to  con- 
cede ;  but  the  real  cause,  to  a  great  extent,  was  dislike  and 
jealousy  of  Canning  as  a  man  and  politician.  In  fact.  Lord 
Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  for  some  time  viewed  his 
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policy  with  distrust  and  alarm ;  they,  disapproved  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  of  the  separation  of  England 
from  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  they  had  steadily  voted  against 
Catholic  Emancipation ;  while  Mr  Peel  was  partly  influenced 
by  these  motives,  and  partly  by  a  sense  of  personal  rivalry.  A 
great  dislocation  of  parties  now  took  place,  which  led  ultimately 
to  the  fall  of  Toryism  in  1831,  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
in  1832,  and  to  the  changes  in  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
which  have  been  consequent  on  that  measure.  The  High  Tory 
seceders,  and  a  few  Whigs,  among  whom  Lord  Grey  was  most 
conspicuous,  with  the  mass  of  their  followers  in  either  House  of 
Parhament,  placed  themselves  in  direct  antagonism  to  Canning, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  bitter  attacks  on  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large  majority  of  the  Whigs,  a  section  of  the  moderate 
Tories,  and  a  chosen  band  of  personal  friends,  rallied  round  the 
bold  and  vigorous  minister ;  and  thei'e  is  no  doubt  that  the  King, 
at  this  crisis,  gave  him  his  full  and  sincere  co-operation.  A 
coalition  Government  was  put  together,  composed  of  Whigs, 
Tories,  and  Canningites,  as  they  were  called;  and  Cannings 
tinder  these  adverse  circumstances,  became  for  the  first  time 
Prime  Minister  of  England. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  details  of  this 
brief  administration.  The  long  delavs  with  regard  to  the 
Catholic  question  had  made  the  state  of  Ireland  most  alarming; 
the  Catholic  Association,  with  O'Connell  at  its  head,  had  with- 
drawn three-fourths  of  the  island  from  their  allegiance ;  and 
menacing  cries  of  Repeal  and  Separation  had  been  uttered  across 
the  Channel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  England  were 
against  concession  ;  the  question  had  not  advanced  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  thus  in  the  session  of  1827  Canning  was  un- 
able to  propose  any  measure  of  emancipation.  He  was  also 
beaten  in  a  plan  for  relaxing  the  Corn-laws  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Liverpool  Cabinet ;  and  he  failed  in  a  measure 
for  extinguishing  Penryn  and  East  Retford,  and  for  extending 
their  franchises  to  the  adjacent  hundreds, — having  been  oppos^ 
by  the  Whigs  on  this  occasion.  His  position  at  this  juncture, 
however  eminent  and  dazzling,  was,  nevertheless,  au  anxious 
and  perilous  one,  and  in  some  respects  it  must  have  given  him 
much  personal  dissatisfaction.  Though  in  favour  with  the  King, 
with  the  former  Opposition,  and  with  the  body  of  the  people,  he 
was  the  head  of  a  weak  and  disjointed  Government ;  and  he  was 
assailed  by  old  friends,  by  old  colleagues  and  their  satellites, 
with  as  fierce  an  outcry  as  perhaps  was  ever  encountered.  At 
the  same  time,  his  hold  upon  the  Liberal  party  was  precarious ; 
he  difiered  from  them  still  on  many  subjects ;  they  owed  him  no 
{>er8onal  alle^ance ;  and  he  must  have  felt  that  the  time  was 
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!>robabl7  at  hand  when  they  would  abandon  him  for  another 
eader.  His  letters  and  conversations  in  these  months  reveal  the 
workings  of  his  galled  and  sensitive  spirit :  "  How  stale  and  un- 
profitable," he  wrote,  "are  the  uses  of  this  world!"  And  when 
talking  over  politics  to  a  friend,  he  once  exclaimed — 

"  Hi  motus  animorum  et  hsec  certamina  tanta 
Falveris  exigui  jacta  compressa  quiescunt!" 

thus  unconsciously  anticipating  what  was  soon  to  come.  For  a 
time,  however,  he  held  his  course  steadily;  shone  in  debate 
with  his  usual  lustre  and  animation  ;  laid  down  with  wonted  pre- 
cision the  lines  and  bearings  of  his  policy ;  and  declared  with 
characteristic  pride  and  self-confidence,  "that  he  was  rejoiced 
the  standard  of  opposition  had  been  unfurled."  In  July  1827 
Parliament  was  prorogued ;  and  he  anticipated  in  the  coming 
session  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  secure  a  working  majority, 
and  to  carry  out  his  projected  measures.  But  this  expectation 
was  not  to  be  realised,  and  Canning  had  done  his  work  as  a 
statesman.  His  frame,  though  noole  and  commanding,  had 
never  been  very  robust ;  even  in  1825  it  had  betraved  symptoms 
of  decay ;  and  the  events  of  1827  had  weakened  it  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  had  become  irritable,  feverish,  and  occasionally 
desponding.  In  this  state  he  was  seized  by  an  inflammatory 
attack,  and  he  died  at  Chiswick  on  the  8th  of  August  1827,  in 
the  room,  it  is  said,  where  Fox  had  expired.  The  most  brilliant 
and  ablest  of  the  followers  of  Pitt,  he  was  fitly  buried  close  to 
that  great  statesman ;  and  the  general  sympathy  of  Europe, 
America,  and  England  attested,  for  a  time,  the  truth,  that  "  the 
world  is  the  sepulchre  of  real  greatness."  His  own  generation  has 
now  passed  away ;  and  to  the  present  one  he  is  not  perhaps  what 
he  should  be ;  but  impartial  cnticism  will,  in  our  juagment,  rank 
him  among  the  most  illustrious  of  British  statesmen  and  orators. 
"  Et  ipse,  Agricola,  quidem,  quanquam  medio  in  spatio  integras 
statiscreptas,  quantum  ad  gloriam,  longissimum  sevum  peregit." 

Looking  back  upon  the  career  of  Canning,  oiu:  estimate  of 
him  is  not  doubtfrd.  As  a  public  servant,  he  was  magnanimous 
and  high-spirited,  ambitious,  but  with  a  noble  ambition,  and 
above  all  sordid  and  selfish  considerations.  But  he  was  some- 
what hasty,  irritable,  and  over-sensitive,  and  whether  in  office  or 
opposition,  had  an  unhappy  turn  for  mocking  and  personalities. 
His  character  was  lofty,  and  fitted  for  friendship ;  but  he  paid 
no  great  deference  to  party  ties,  he  was  perhaps  over  prone  to 
magni^  his  own  powers,  and  he  was  accused  of  sometimes  de- 

Ereciatmg  his  own  colleagues.    His  oratory,  if  not  Quite  of  the 
ighest  order,  was  almost  unrivalled  for  its  general  enect  on  the 
l£use  of  Commons.    He  excelled  in  arranging  his  topics  per- 
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suasivelj  and  skilfully ;  in  stating  his  case  with  plausible  art ; 
and  in  calculating  the  arguments  and  allusions  which  were 
likely  to  win  over  his  audience.  No  one  ever  surpassed  him  in 
laying  down  difficult  and  abstract  principles,  and  clothing  them 
in  apt  and  polished  language;  and  his  narrative  powers  were 
quite  wonderful,-hi8  statements  moving  onward  with  a 
and  beauty,  not  unfrequently  with  a  spint  and  animation,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  ease  and  power  of  Livy  or  M.  Fronde.  In 
reasoning  he  was  rather  dexterous  than  strong ;  but  no  one  could 
handle  an  argument  more  convincingly,  or  refute  an  opponent 
with  greater  felicity ;  while  in  plying  the  light  weapons  of  wit 
and  raillery,  and  in  flashing  over  the  subject  the  radiance  of 
illustration,  he  was  not  approached  by  any  speaker.  In  close 
and  fierce  encounters  he  was  somewhat  wanting ;  and  perhaps  a 
deficiency  of  earnestness  and  simplicity  may  be  traced  in  his 
rounded  and  musical  periods.  No  doubt  Pitt  surpassed  him  in 
lofty  declamation.  Fox  in  impassioned  and  fervid  reasoning, 
Burke  in  profound  philosophic  exposition ;  and,  among  the 
orators  of  our  time,  the  onset  of  Lord  Derby  is  more  vigorous, 
and  the  subtlety  of  Gladstone  more  amazing.  But  if  we  take 
the  definition  of  Tacitus — "  is  est  orator,  qui  de  omni  qusestione 
pulchr^  et  omat^,  et  ad  persuadendum  apte,  dicere,  pro  dignitate 
rerum,  ad  utilitatem  temporum,  cum  voluptate  audientium 
possit" — as  a  canon  to  judge  of  English  orators,  we  shall  award 
to  Canning  the  highest  praise  of  any  Parliamentary  speaker  of 
his  time,  for  no  other  speeches  were  so  uniformly  effective  and 
telling.  As  a  statesman,  he  will  not  rank  with  the  Chathams, 
the  Pitts,  the  Walpoles,  and  the  Peels,  for  he  never  had  the 
ascendancy  they  possessed ;  and  his  name  is  not  associated  with 
any  great  military  successes,  with  any  long  and  powerful  dictator- 
ship, with  any  triumphant  maintenance  of  a  dynasty,  or  with  any 
glorious  experiment  of  social  amelioration.  But  his  foreign  policy 
from  1808  to  1809,  and  again  from  1822  to  1827,  showed  that 
he  had  a  just  conception  of  the  destiny  of  England,  that  he  could 
shape  the  means  in  his  hands  to  great  ends,  and  that  he  could 
seize  the  fitting  opportunities  to  accomplish  bold  and  original 
designs.  As  regards  domestic  affairs,  he  evinced  less  wisdom 
and  forethought;  and  having  been  badly  brought  up  with  re- 
ference to  them,  he  perhaps  never  thoroughly  understood  them. 
As  an  administrator,  he  was  bold,  ready,  and  indefatigable,  and 
had  the  almost  inestimable  faculty  of  finding  out  ability  at  once, 
and  of  seeing  through  equivocation  and  deception.  On  the  whole, 
if  not  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  statesmen,  he  certainly 
was  among  the  greatest,  if  genius,  skill,  vigour,  and  resolution, 
accompanied  witn  splendid  gifts  of  eloquence,  are  the  true  re- 
quisites for  this  character. 
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Art,  hi. — 1.  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect ;  with  a 
Dissertation  and  Glossary/.  By  William  Babnes*  Second 
Edition.     London,  1847.     8vo. 

2.  Hwomely  R/iymes.  A  Second  Collection  of  Poems  in  the 
Dorset  Dialect.    By  William  Babnes.    London,  1859.    8vo. 

3-  The  Bums  Centenary  Poems.  A  Collection  of  Fifty  of  the 
Best  out  of  many  Etundreds  written  on  occasion  of  t/ie  Cen- 
tenary Celebration.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Geobg£  Ander- 
son and  John  Finlay.    Glasgow,  1859.    8vo. 

Mr  William  Barnes  is  a  Dorsetshire  clergyman,  who  appears 
to  consider  that  his  forte  lies  in  philology  and  antiquarianism, 
and  to  be  endowed  with  a  naive  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
one  of  our  very  first  poets.  To  tnis  ignorance  we  perhaps  owe 
no  small  part  of  the  singular  charm  which  delights  us  in  his 
writings.  There  is  no  other  living  Mniter  in  whom  an  equal 
amount  of  artistic  faculty  is  combined  with  so  great  a  freeaom 
from  all  species  of  artifice.  At  the  risk  of  debauching  this  sim- 
plicity of  mind  in  the  poet,  we  feel  bound  as  critics  to  do  our 
nest  towards  preventing  our  readers  fi:om  remaining  in  a  similar 
ignorance  of  tne  value  of  his  poetry.  Are  "  Quarterly  Reviewers" 
always  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  popular  cry,  and  the  voices  of  the 
minor  periodicals,  instead  of  boldly  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
being  themselves  leaders  of  literary  opinion  ?  We  have  more 
than  once  shown  that  such  is  not  our  view  of  our  duties.  We 
now  speak  our  mind  about  Mr  Barnes  just  as  openly  as  if  his 
poetry  had  already  attained  that  popular  admiration  to  which 
our  readers,  before  they  shall  have  finished  this  article,  will  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  surely  destined. 

The  honour  and  pleasure  of  being  probably  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  poetry  of  Mr  Barnes  to  the  notice  of  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  would  certainly  not  have  devolved  upon  us  at  this  time 
of  day,  and  after  much  of  that  poetry  has  been  already  many 
years  before  the  world,  were  it  not  for  one  or  two  circumstances, 
which  it  seems  necessary  to  point  out,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
hitherto  Umited  audience  obtained  by  the  Dorsetshire  poet. 

The  fact  that  the  poems  are  composed  in  a  dialect  woich,  how- 
ever simply  and  "  phonetically"  spelt,  must  still  ofler  a  slight 
difficulty,  at  the  outset,  to  their  comprehension,  would  alone  go 
far  towards  explaining  the  little  notice  which  Mr  Barnes  has 
hitherto  obtained  from  the  public  But  the  poet,  until  the 
appearance  of  his  last  volume,  which  is  only  just  out,  and  which 
is  comparatively  easy  to  read,  has  done  his  very  best  to  aggravate 
this  obstacle  to  his  reputation.    For  example,  because  the  Dor- 
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set  dialect  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  than 
our  present  ordinary  language  is,  Mr  Barnes  has  thought  proper 
to  assimilate  his  orthography  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  so  far  as  to 
employ  the  Anglo-Saxon  sign  for  the  thy  with  the  result  that, 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  the  first  glance  at  one  of  his  pages  is 
fatal  to  any  further  attempt.  This,  and  other  antiquarian  self- 
indulgences,  Mr  Barnes  nas  most  wisely  denied  himself  in  his 
new  volume ;  and  the  consequence  alreaay  is,  that  his  name  has, 
in  a  few  months,  established  itself  in  tne  most  select  private 
literary  circles,  as  that  of  a  first-rate  poet.  In  this  last  volume, 
which  is  called  "  Hwomely  Rhymes,  the  dialect,  after  half-an- 
hour^s  acquaintance  with  it,  is  nothing  but  an  additional  charm. 
For,  not  to  speak  of  the  pleasing  freshness  and  mental  excite- 
ment which  accompany  the  perusal  of  even  ordinary  ideas  and 
descriptions  in  a  language  or  dialect  to  which  we  are  compara- 
tively unused,  there  is  a  real  poetic  superiority  in  the  dialect  of 
the  south-western  counties  of  England,  for  subjects  of  a  simple 
rural  character,  which  fully  Justifies  Mr  Barnes  in  his  admiration 
and  adoption  of  this  form  of  English. 

Mr  Barnes  has  intensified,  in  his  earlier  volume,  the  above 
causes  of  unpopularity  by  giving  that  publication  a  distinctly 
and  avowedly  antiquarian  air.  The  publisher,  Mr  John  Russell 
Smith,  is  an  antiquarian  publisher;  and  before  the  reader  is 
allowed  a  sip  of  the  "  pure  well  of  Dorset  undefiled,"  he  is  ex- 
pected to  wade  through  fifty  pages  of  dry  philological  dissertation. 

We  have  said  enough  to  explain,  though  not  to  justify,  the 
people's  hitherto  neglect  of  so  remarkable  a  poet  as  we  shall  now 
show  Mr  Barnes  to  be. 

We  cannot,  in  few  words,  express  the  general  character  of  this 
^  mtleman's  poetry  better  than  by  saying  that  it  combines,  in  a 
ligh  degree,  the  special  merits  of  Wordsworth  and  Bums,  but 
in  a  way  which  is  so  perfectly  original  as  to  bear  no  trace  of  even 
a  perusal  of  those  poets  by  the  author.  Indeed,  we  have  never 
before  read  verses  of  which  it  was  so  hard  to  trace  the  artistic 
pedigree.  But  for  that  fulness  of  artistic  beauty  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  attained  at  a  leap  and  without  precedent, 
we  should  say  that  all  Mr  Barnes'  poetry  might  have  been 
written  by  him  had  no  other  poet  ever  lived.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  oddity  or  straining  after  originality.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple,  straightforward,  and  unaffected.  These  verses 
are  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  simplest  rustic,  and  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious  and  novelty-seeking 
critic.  Let  us  hear  the  writer's  own  account  of  his  purpose  in 
writing: — 

"  The  author  thinks  his  readers  will  find  his  poems  free  of 
slang  and  vice,  as  they  are  written  from  the  associations  of  an 
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early  youth  that  was  passed  among  rural  families  in  a  secluded 
part  of  the  countiy,  upon  whose  sound  Christian  principles^ 
kindness,  and  harmless  cneerfulness,  he  can  still  think  with  com- 
placency ;  and  he  hopes  that  if  his  little  work  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  reader  of  that  class  in  whose  langua^  it  is  written,  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  damp  his  love  of  Grod,  or  slacken  the 
tone  of  his  moral  sentiment,  or  lower  the  dignity  of  his  self- 
esteem  ;  as  his  intention  is  not  to  show  up  the  simplicity  of  rural 
life  as  an  object  of  sport,  but  to  utter  the  happy  emotions  with 
which  the  mind  can,  and  he  thinks  should,  contemplate  the 
charms  of  rural  nature,  and  the  better  feelings  and  laoce  harm- 
less joys  of  the  families  of  the  small  farm-house  and  happy 
cottage.  As  he  has  not  written  for  readers  who  have  had  their 
lots  cast  in  town  occupations  of  a  highly  civilised  community, 
and  cannot  sympathise  with  the  rustic  mind,  he  can  hardly  hope 
that  they  will  understand  either  his  poems  or  his  intention; 
since,  with  the  not  uncommon  notion  that  every  change  from 
the  plough  towards  the  desk,  or  from  the  desk  towards  the  couch 
of  empty-handed  idleness,  is  an  onward  step  towards  happiness 
and  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  they  will  most  likely  find 
it  very  hard  to  conceive  that  wisdom  and  goodness  would  be 
found  speaking  in  a  dialect  that  may  seem  to  them  a  fit  vehicle 
only  for  the  animal  wants  and  passions  of  a  boor.  The  author, 
however,  is  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  after  reading  some  of  the 
best  compositions  of  many  of  the  most  polished  languages,  he  can 
contemplate  its  pure  and  strong  Saxon  features  with  perfect 
satisfaction,  and  nas  often  found  the  simple  truths  enunciated  in 
the  pithy  sentences  of  village  patriarchs  only  expanded  by  the 
weaker  wordiness  of  modem  composition  into  nigh-sounding 
paragraphs." 

Mr  Barnes,  in  his  first  volume,  fulfilled  the  essentials  of  the 
kind  of  popularity  he  here  professes  to  seek,  as  completely  as  he 
succeeded  in  nullifying  those  essentials  by  the  outward  condi- 
tions of  which  we  have  complained.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
earnestly  urging  upon  him  the  propriety,  in  future  editions  of 
his  first  collection,  of  popularising  nis  orthography  to  an  even 

freater  extent  than  he  nas  done  in  the  "  Hwomeiy  Ilhymes ;"  for 
e  has  no  right  to  do  anything  that  unnecessarily  limits  poetry 
of  such  universal  interest  and  application  to  a  local  audience. 

The  tender  and  profound  renective  element  in  Mr  Barnes' 
poetry,  which  detects  moral  beauty  in  unsuspected  places,  and 
expresses  it  in  a  way  to  touch  all  hearts,  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  conclusion  of  the  following  little  poem,  called  ^^  Readen  ov  a 
headstone^  It  will  remind  our  readers  at  once  of  Words- 
worth's famous  "  We  are  seven,"  to  which  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
inferior  either  in  beauty  or  originality. 
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As  I  wer  readen  07  a  stwoDe 
In  Grenley  church-yard  all  aloDe, 
A  little  maid  rann'd  np  wi'  pride 
To  zee  me  there,  an'  posh'd  a-zide 
A  bunch  o'  bennits  that  did  hide 
A  yess  her  faether,  as  she  zed, 
Put  up  above  her  mother's  head, 
To  tell  how  much  'e  lov'd  her. 

The  yess  wer  yery  good,  but  shart, 
I  stood  an*  larn'd  en  off  by  heart : — 
^^  Mid  God,  dear  Miary,  gi'e  me  greace 
To  vind,  like  thee,  a  better  pleace, 
Wher  I  oonce  muore  mid  zee  the  feace ; 
An'  bring  thy  childem  up  to  know 
His  word,  that  they  mid  come  an'  show 
Thy  soul  how  much  I  lov'd  thee." 

«  Wher's  faether,  then,"  I  zed,  "  my  chile  !** 

"  Dead,  too,"  she  answer'd  wi'  a  sxnile ; 

"  An'  I  an'  brother  Jim  da  bide 

At  Betty  White's,  o'  other  zide 

O*  road."    "  Mid  He,  my  chile,"  I  cried, 

"  That's  Faether  to  the  faetherless, 

Become  thy  faether  now,  an'  bless, 

An'  keep,  and  lead,  and  love  thee." 

Though  she've  a-lost,  I  thought,  so  much, 
Still  He  dont  let  the  thoughts  o't  touch 
Her  litsome  heart  by  day  ar  night ; 
An'  zoo,  if  we  cood  tiake  it  right. 
Da  show  He'll  miake  His  burdens  h'ght 
To  weaker  souls,  an'  that  His  smile 
Is  sweet  upon  a  harmless  chile. 

When  they  be  dead  that  lov'd  it. 

How  admirable  is  this  discovery  and  poetical  expression  of  a 
beneficent  law  of  our  nature,  in  what  would  have  appeared  to 
a  vulgar  writer  nothing  but  childish  fickleness  and  poverty  of 
affection  I 

Mr  Barnes  is  the  best  writer  of  rustic  eclogues  since  Theocritus. 
His  pieces  in  this  kind  are  almost  too  exquisite  in  their  artistic 
simplicity  and  truthfulness  to  be  widely  appreciated  at  once. 
The  following,  called  "  Father  come  huome,  is  only  an  average 
specimen  of  many  gems  of  the  same  kind  in  Mr  Barnes' 
volumes : — 

Chile. 

Oh  mother,  mother !  be  the  tiaties  done  ? 

Here's  father  now  a  comen  down  the  track, 

*E  got  his  nitch  o'  wood  upon  his  back. 

An'  sich  a  speaker  in  en  I    I'll  be  bona* 
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E's  long  eDongh  to  reach  vrom  groan' 
Up  to  the  top  07  oner  tun ;' 
'Tifl  jist  the  very  thing  var  Jack  an*  I 
To  goo  a  colepecksen*  wi',  by  an  by. 

Wipe. 
The  tiaties  mast  be  ready  pirty  nigh ; 
Do  tiake  oone  ap  apon  the  fark  an'  try. 
The  kiake  upon  the  vier,  too,  's  a-bamen, 
I  be  afeard :  do  ran  an'  zee,  an'  tarn  en. 

John. 
Well,  mother,  here  I  be  oonce  maore  at  haome. 

Wife. 
Ah,  I  be  very  glad  ya  be  a-come. 
Ta  be  a-tired  an'  cnold  enough  I  s'pose. 
Zit  down,  an'  rest  yer  buones  an'  warm  yer  nose. 

John. 
Why  I  be  nippy :  what  is  ther  to  eat  f 

Wife. 
Yer  supper's  nearly  ready.    I've  a-got 
Some  tiaties  here  a-doen  in  the  pot ; 
I  wish  wi'  all  my  heart  I  had  some  meat. 
I  got  a  little  kiake  too,  here,  a-beaken  o'n 
Upon  the  vier.    'Tis  done  by  this  time,  though. 
'E's  nice  an'  moist ;  var  when  I  wer  a-miaken  o'n, 
I  stuck  some  bits  of  apple  in  the  dough. 

Chile. 
Well,  father,  what  d'ye  think  ?  The  pig  got  out 
This  mamen,  an'  avore  we  zeed  ar  heard  en, 
'E  runn'd  about  an'  got  into  the  giarden. 
An'  routed  up  the  groun'  zoo  wi'  his  snout  I 

John. 
Now  only  think  o'  that !  You  must  contrive 
To  keep  en  in,  ar  else  he'll  never  thrive. 

Chile. 
An'  father,  what  d*ye  think  ?  I  voun'  to-day 
The  nest  wher  thik  wold  hen  ov  our's  da  lay : 
'Twer  out  in  archet  hedge,  an'  had  five  aggs. 

Wife. 
Lo'k  there :  how  wet  ya  got  yer  veet  an'  laggs  I 
How  did  ye  get  in  sich  a  pic^e,  Jahn  f 

John. 
I  broke  my  boss,'  an'  ben  a-fuossed  to  stan' 
Al's  da  in  mud  an'  water  var  to  dig, 
An'  made  myzelf  so  watshod  as  a  pig. 

1  Tun,  chimney.  '  Coiepecksenj  to  beat  down  apples. 

*  Hostf  horse ;  the  name  given  to  the  plank  nsed  by  hedgen  to  stand  npon. 
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Chile. 
Father,  tiake  off  yer  shoes,  an'  gi'e  'em  to  I ; 
Here  be  yer  wold  oones  var  ye,  nice  an'  dry. 

Wife. 
An'  have  ye  got  mach  hedgen  maore  to  do  t 

John. 
Enough  to  leste  var  dree  weeks  mnore  ar  zoo. 

Wife. 

An'  when  y'ave  done  the  job  ya  be  about, 
D'ye  think  ya'li  have  another  vound  ye  out  ? 

John. 

0  ees,  there'll  be  some  mnore :  when  I  done  that, 

1  got  a  job  o'  trenchen  to  goo  at ; 

An'  then  zome  trees  to  shroud,  an'  wood  to  veil, — 
Zoo  I  do  hope  to  rub  on  pirty  well 
Till  zummer  time ;  an'  then  I  be  to  cut 
The  wood,  and  do  the  trenchen  by  the  tut.^ 

Chile. 
An'  nex'  week,  father,  I  be  gwain  to  goo 
A-picken  stuones,  ya  know,  var  Farmer  True. 

Wife. 
An'  little  Jack,  ya  know,  is  gwain  to  yam 
A  penny  too,  a-keepen  birds  off  cam. 

0  bravel  what  wages  do  er  mean  to  gfe ? 

Wife. 
She  dreppence  var  a  day,  an'  twopence  he. 

John. 
Well,  Polly ;  thee  must  work  a  little  spracker 
When  thee  bist  out,  ar  else  thee  wu'ten  pick 
A  dung-pot  luoad  o'  stuones  up  in  a  wi'k. 

Chile. 
Oh,  ees  I  shoU.    But  Jack  da  want  a  clacker  ;> 
An'  father,  wull  ye  tiake  an'  cut 
A  stick  ar  two  to  miake  his  hut. 

John. 
Ya  little  wench  I  why,  thee  bist  always  baggen. 

1  be  too  tired  now  to-night,  I'm  sure. 
To  zet  a-doen  any  mnore ; 

Zoo  I  shall  goo  up  out  o'  the  woy  o'  the  waggon. 

Fatiffued,  as  we  critics  are,  with  a  school  of  poetry  which  is 
satisfied  with  a  poem  only  on  condition  of  its  being  one  gajainr 
of  "  striking  lines,"  how  can  we  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  Aur 

'  To  work  by  the  tut  is  to  work  by  the  piece, 
*  Clacker^  a  rattle  for  keeping  birds  from  com. 
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Barnes  for  having  given  us  many  pieces  which,  like  the  above, 
are  fine  poems,  without  having  a  single  "  poetical  idea"  in  them? 
Furthermore,  how  can  societv  thank  him  enough  for  the  far 
nobler  work  of  having  made  the  British  labouring  classes,  for  the 
first  time,  really  interesting,  from  an  imaginative  and  poetical 
point  of  view  ?  Wordsworth  failed  in  his  systematic  endeavour 
to  do  this ;  and,  in  Bums'  poetry  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  too 
frequently  a  protesting  tone  against  the  higher  orders  to  allow  of 
its  being  at  all  equal,  in  this  respect^  to  the  poetry  of  Mr  Barnes, 
who  is  as  wide  in  his  sympathies  as  he  is  genial.  Among  the 
many  beauties  of  the  foregoing  eclogue,  we  beg  our  readers  to 
notice  the  truth  and  power  witn  which  the  rustic  satisfaction  in 
the  prospect  of  plenty  of  work  is  given  ;  the  strong  yet  delicate 
touch  by  which  gratitude  to  Heaven  is  expressed  in  tne  question 
of  the  wife : — 

An'  when  y'ave  done  the  job  ya  be  about, 
D'ye  think  ya'U  have  another  vound  ye  out  f 

the  similar  force  and  ddicacy  with  which  John's  combined  vexa- 
tion and  good  nature  are  ^veii,  in  his  answer  to  the  news  that 
the  pig  had  got  loose : — 

Now  only  thmk  o*  that!    You  must  eontrive 
To  keep  him  in,  or  else  he'll  never  thrive ; 

the  admirable  way  in  which  the  weariness  and  good  temper  of 
the  labourer  and  the  diligence  of  the  wife  to  please  him  are 
thrown  into  dramatic  relief  by  the  words  of  the  child,  always 
concerned  with  itself;  and,  finally,  the  rhythmical  beauty  of  tne 
last  lines,  and  the  appropriateness  and  quaintness  of  the  pro- 
verbial sentence  witn  which  the  whole  poem  ends.  But  this, 
like  all  Mr  Barnes'  poems,  does  not  depend  upon  excellences  of 
detail,  so  much  as  upon  the  absolute  trutn,  simplicity,  and 
humanity  of  the  general  tenor.  We  trust  that  Mr  Barnes  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  his  poetry  is  unfitted  to  delight "  readers 
who  have  nad  their  lots  cast  in  town  occupations  of  a  highly 
civilised  community,"  and  in  thinking  that  such  persons  "  can- 
not sympathise  with  the  rural  mind."  We  believe  that  he  is 
destined  to  find  the  majority  and  the  most  heartily  S3rmpathetic 
of  his  readers  among  such  persons.  We  can  assure  him  that  we 
have  found  his  poetry  admired  among  our  acquaintances,  in  pre- 
cise proportion  to  the  height  and  urban  character  of  their  culture. 
And  this  is  natural  enough.  Who  like  a  Londoner  for  appreci- 
ating a  whiff  of  country  air  ?  And,  in  these  poems,  we  have  not 
only  the  country  itself  described  in  touches  of  truth  and  tender- 
ness scarcely  rivalled  by  any  modem  poet,  but,  what  is  infinitely 
more  refireshing  to  the  metropolitan  mind,  the  very  life  of  rustic 
humanity,  expressed  with  such  surprising  truthfiilness  that  the 
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slightest  incident  becomes  interesting.  One  eclogue  is  the 
quarrel  of  a  couple  of  haymakers  as  to  which  of  them  can  do 
most  work  in  the  daj;  another  is  the  talk  of  three  or  four 
rustics  during  the  process  of  getting  a  loaded  waggon  out  of  a 
rut ;  another  discusses  the  threatened  inclosure  of  the  common ; 
a  fourth  contains  the  enumeration  of  the  various  accidents  by 
which  the  teeth  of  a  hay-rake  have  disappeared :  and  so  on. 
To  have  made  such  subjects  interesting  witkout  falsifying  them^ 
as  all  other  rural  poets  m  modem  times  have  aone,  is  a  proof 
of  high  poetical  power.  But  to  such  subjects  Mr  Barnes  has 
by  no  means  restricted  himself.  We  have  love  eclomies,  and 
even  political  eclogues.  The  question  of  the  ballot  itself  "  moves 
harmonious  numbers."  Mr  Barnes,  we  find,  is  no  Badical  or 
Chartist,  though  eminently  a  poet  of  the  people. 

Tom. 
Ay,  ay.    But  we  wou'd  have  a  better  plan 
O'  voten,  than  the  oone  we  got    A  man, 
As  things  be  now,  ya  know,  can't  goo  an'  vote 
Agen  another  mau,  but  he  must  know't 
We'll  have  a  box  an'  bals,  var  voten  men 
To  pop  tber  ban's  'ithin,  ya  know ;  an'  then, 
If  oone  dont  happen  var  to  like  a  man, 
'E'll  drap  a  little  black  bal  vrom  his  ban' 
An'  zend  en  huome  agen.     'E  woont  be  led 
To  choose  a  man  to  tiake  awoy  his  bread. 

John, 
But  if  a  man  ya  wou'den  like  to  'front, 
Shood  chance  to  cal  upon  ye,  Tom,  soome  dae, 
An'  ax  ye  var  yer  vote,  what  cood  ye  zae  ? 
Why  if  ya  wou'den  answer,  ar  shood  grunt 
Ar  baric,  he'd  know  ya  mean'd  "  I  won't." 
To  promise  oone  a  vote  an'  not  to  gi'e  't. 
Is  but  to  be  a  liar  and  a  cheat 
An'  then  bezides,  when  he  did  count  the  balls, 
An'  vind  white  promises  wer  hafe  tum'd  black, 
AVTiy  then  he'd  think  the  voters  al  a  pack 
O'  rogues  to-gither. 

When  Mr  Barnes  represents  rustic  lovers,  he  does  not  put 
fine  ladies  into  cotton  gowns,  and  fine  gentlemen  into  corduroy, 
and  set  them  to  talk  modem  sentiment  in  delicate  phraseology ; 
but  he  gives  us  the  people  themselves,  with  their  rough  and  bold 
speech  and  manners,  and  the  strong  and  simple  current  of  their 
homely  passions. 

All  the  love-poetry,  of  which  there  is  abundance  in  Mr 
Barnes'  volumes,  is  as  pure  as  it  is  hearty,  and,  as  must  be  the 
case  with  all  good  love-poetry,  it  is  sometimes  exquisitely  subtle. 
There  is  admirable  grace,  tenderness,  and  psychological  truth 
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about  the  following  lines.   The  lover  meets  his  sweetheart  coming 
from  milking : — 

An'  zo  I  took  her  pail,  and  left 
Her  neck  a-freed  vrom  all  its  heft ; 
An*  she,  a-looken  up  and  down 
W7  sheapb/  head  an'  glossy  croumj 
Then  took  my  zide,  an*  kept  mypacej 
A'tcUken  on  %di^  imUenface, 
An*  zetten  things  in  sich  a  Ughtj 
Id  fain  hd  heard  her  talk  all  night; 
An'  when  I  brought  her  milk  avore 
The  geate,  she  took  it  into  door, 
ArC  if  her  pail  had  but  allotted 
Her  head  to  vally  she  toould  hd  hovfd; 
ArC  still,  as  *twer,  1  had  the  tight 
Ov  her  su^eet  smile,  droughout  the  night, 

Mr  Barnes'  poetry  is,  above  all  things,  human.  The  objects  of 
external  nature  are  interesting  to  him  chiefly  in  connection  with 
human  associations ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  when  he  does 
describe  them,  it  is  with  a  depth  and  delicacy  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  best  of  the  worxl-painters  who  at  present  almost 
monopolise  the  field  of  poetry.  Let  us  string  together  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  innumerable  brief  and  forcible  descriptions  which 
Mr  Barnes  scatters  around  his  main  themes  with  a  most  delight- 
ful unconsciousness  of  their  poetic  value.    Here  is  a  landscape : — 

Though  cool  avore  the  sheen^n  sky 

Do  vail  the  sheades  below  the  copse, 
The  timber-trees,  a-reachen  high, 

Ha'  zunsheen  on  their  lofty  tops, 
JVhere  yonder  land's  a-lyen  plou/d 
An*  red  below  the  snow-white  cloudy 
An*  vlocks  0*  pitchen  rooks  do  vwold 
Their  icings  to  tvalk  upon  the  mwold 

Here  are  cows  coming  up  to  milking,  and 

a-flingen 
Wide-bow'd  horns,  or  slowly  swingen 
Right  an'  left  their  tufty  tails, 
Als  they  do  goo  a-huddled  droo 
The  geate  a-leaden  up  vrom  river. 

A  girl  at  work  is  thus  described : — 

The  air  'iUiin  the  gearden  wall 

Wer  deadly  still,  unless  the  bee 
Did  hummy  by,  or  in  the  hall 

The  clock  did  ring  a-hetten  dree ; 
An'  there,  wi'  busy  hands,  inside 
The  iron  ceasement  open'd  wide, 
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Did  zit  and  pull  wi'  nimble  twitch 
Her  tinj  stitch,  young  Fannj  Deane. 

Here  are  some  of  the  sights  which  gladden  a  shepherd's  life: — 

An'  I  da  zee  the  frisken  lam's, 

Wi'  swingen  taib  and  woolly  lags, 
A-plajen  roun'  their  feeden  diuns. 

An'  pullen  o'  their  milky  bags. 

An'  I,  bezide  a  hawtham  tree. 

Da  zit  upon  the  zunny  down. 
While  shiades  o'  zummer  clouds  da  vlee 

Wi'  silent  flight  along  the  groun'. 

An'  there,  among  the  many  cries 

0'  sheep  an'  liun's,  my  dog  da  pass 
A  zultry  hour,  wi'  blinken  eyes, 

An'  nose  a-stratch'd  upon  the  grass. 

But,  in  a  twinklen,  at  my  word 

He's  all  awake,  an'  up  an'  gone 
Out  roun'  the  sheep  like  any  bird. 

To  do  what  he's  a-zent  upon. 

Here  is  part  of  a  fan^aer^s  account  of  his  "  flitting"  on  "  Liady 
Day,"  and  now  he 

Borrow'd  uncle's  wold  boss  Dragon 
To  bring  the  slowly-lumbren  waggon 
An'  luoad :  an'  vust  begun  a-packen 
The  bedsteads,  wi'  their  ropes  an'  sacken  ; 
An'  vier-dogs,  an*  copper  kittle, 
Wi'  crocks  an'  sasspans  big  an'  little ; 
An'  fryen-pan,  var  aggs  to  slide 
In  butter  roun'  its  hissen  zide, 
An'  gridire's  even  bars,  to  bear 
The  drippen  steak  above  the  gliare 
O'  brightly-glowen  coals.     An'  then. 
All  up  o'  top  o'  they  agen, 
The  weaken  board,  wher  we  did  eat 
Our  crust  o'  bread  or  bit  o'  meat, — 
Var  he  ther  wou'den  bee  noo  doen 

'Ithoutatall 

An'  then  we  laid  the  wold  clock-kiase, 
All  dumb,  athirt  upon  his  fiace, 
Var  we'd  a-left,  I  needen  tell  ye, 
Noo  works  'ithin  his  head  or  belly. 
..... 
An'  beds  an'  other  things  bezide, 
An'  at  the  very  top  a-tied. 
The  childem's  little  stools  did  lie, 
Wi'  lags  a-tum'd  towards  the  sky. 
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Mr  Barnes  is  never  happier  than  when  he  treats  of  the  so 
seldom  happily  treated  subjects  of  love  for  wife  and  children. 
Almost  all  the  poetry  we  have  ever  read  on  this  subject  is  obvi- 
ously insincere.  The  writers  think  tliey  ought  to  love  wife  and 
children,  and  therefore  make  loud  metricaJ  professions,  which 
have  none  of  the  infallible  signs  of  being  the  truth.  One  of  these 
signs  is  subtlety  of  observation.  Love  alone  can  give  the  depth 
and  refinement  of  perception  which  appears  in  such  simple 
phrases  as 

An'  as  our  chile  in  loose-lmb'd  rest 
lay  pale  upon  her  mother's  breast. 

And  again, 

When  sweet'hreatfCd  childem's  hangen  heads 
Be  laid  wi'  kisses  on  their  beds. 

Another  of  these  signs  is  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon  little  acts 
of  love  which  are  too  insignificant  for  pretentious  professors  of 
the  domestic  affections  to  see  anything  in,  as 

The  while  their  mother's  needle  sped, 

Too  quick  for  zight,  the  snow-white  thread, 

Unless  her  ban',  wi'  loven  ceare, 

Did  smoothe  their  little  heads  o'  heair. 

No  stray  passages,  however,  can  do  justice  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Mr  Barnes'  poetr}\  In  a  truly  original  poet, 
it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  point  out  what  it  is  which  consti- 
tutes the  quality  of  originalitv.  It  is  most  usually  a  prevailing 
tone,  which  only  makes  itself  felt  from  the  perusal  of  a  great  deal 
of  his  poetry.  As  it  is  not  the  highest  kind  of  human  character 
which  developes  itself  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour's  talk  with  a 
stranger,  so  it  is  not  the  worthiest  species  of  originality  which 

fives  to  every  passage  of  poetry  an  individuality  so  decided  as  to 
e  appreciable  by  a  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  that  only. 
The  tender  and  hearty  domesticity,  which  is  the  chief  charm  of 
these  poems,  makes  itself  felt  in  a  thousand  little  touches,  which 
arey  separately,  of  little  apparent  significance.  The  following 
piece,  odled  "  The  Bachelor,"  will  perhaps  give  our  readers  as 
good  a  notion  of  the  quality  of  Mr  Barnes'  lyncs  as  any  other: — 

THE  BACHELOB. 

No !  I  dont  begrudge  en  his  life 

Nor  his  goold,  nor  his  housen,  nor  lands ; 
Teake  all  o't,  and  gi'e  me  my  wife, 
A  wife's  be  the  cheapest  ov  hands. 

lie  alwone  I  sigh  alwone  I  die  alwone ! 
Then  be  vorgot. 
No,  I  be  content  wi'  my  lot. 
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Ah  I  where  be  the  viDgers  so  feair, 

Vor  to  pat  en  so  soft  on  the  feace. 
To  mend  every  stitch  that  do  tear. 
An'  keep  every  button  in  pleace  t 

Crack  a-tore  I  brack  a-tore !  back  a-tore ! 
Buttons  a-vled ! 
Vor  want  ov  a  wife  wi'  her  dred. 

Ah  !  where  is  the  sweet  pirty  head 

That  do  nod  till  he^s  gone  out  o*  zight  f 
An*  where  be  the  white  earms  a-spreadj 
To  show  en  he^s  welcome  at  night  f 

Dine  alwone !  pine  alwone !  whine  alwone ! 
Oh!  whataUfe! 
rU  have  a  fi^ind  in  a  wife. 

Ahl  when  vrom  a  meeten  o'  me'th 

Each  husban'  do  lead  hwome  his  bride, 
Then  he  do  slink  hwome  to  his  he'th, 
Wi'  his  earm  hangen  down  his  cold  zide. 
Slinken  on  I  blinken  on  !  thinken  on ! 
Gloomy  an'  glum ! 
Nothen  but  dullness  to  come. 

An'  when  'e  do  onlock  his  door, 
Do  rumble  as  hoUor's  a  drum, 
An'  the  vearies  a-hid  roun'  the  vloor, 
Do  grin  vor  to  zee  en  so  glum. 

Keep  alwone  I  sleep  alwone !  weep  alwone ! 
There  let  en  bide, 
I'll  have  a  wife  at  my  zide. 

But  when  he's  a-laid  on  on  his  bed 

In  a  zickness,  0,  what  wuU  he  do! 
Vor  the  hands  that  would  lift  up  his  head, 
An'  sheake  up  his  pillor  anew. 

nis  to  come !  pills  to  come !  bills  to  come ! 
No  soul  to  sheare 
The  trials  the  poor  wratch  must  bear. 

Mr  Barnes  is  rich  in  a  quality  which  is  sadly  wanting  in  almost 
all  cotemporary  poets — we  mean,  humour ;  but  our  extracts  have 
already  extended  too  far  to  allow  of  our  giving  more  than  one 
brief  touch.  A  rustic  is  talking  to  another  about  a  certain  great 
yew-tree : — 

No,  'tis  long  years  agone,  but  do  linger  as  clear 

In  my  mind  though  as  if  I'd  a-heard  it  to  year. 

When  King  George  wer'  in  Do'set,  an'  showed  his  round  feace 

By  our  very  own  doors,  and  our  very  own  pleace, 

That  he  look'd  at  this  yew-tree,  a/i*  nodded  his  heady  • 

An*  *e  zaid, — an*  Fll  tell  ye  the  words  that  *e  zaid : — 
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"  ril  he  bound,  ifyou^ll  search  my  dominions  aU  drew. 
That  you  woovCt  vind  thefellor  to  tJiik  there  wold  yew.** 

Mr  Barnes'  poems  are  all  such  as  a  clergyman  should  have 
written  ;  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  smgular  absence  of 
didactic  character  or  clerical  tone.  The  verses  abound  in  excel- 
lent morality,  but  it  is  always  clothed  in  wit,  humour,  and  poetic 
sentiment.     For  example : — 

There's  noo  good  o'  goold,  but  to  buy  what  'ull  meake 

Yor  happiness  here  among  men ; 
An'  who  would  gi'e  happiness  up  vor  the  seake 

O'  zome  money  to  buy  it  agean  ? 
Yor  'twould  seem  to  the  eyes  ov  a  man  that  is  wise, 

Lik'  money  vor  money, 
Or  zellen  oone's  money  to  buy  zome'hat  sweet. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  part  with  Mr  Barnes,  whose  poetry, 
we  are  sure,  will  recommena  itself  peculiarly  to  readers  on  this 
side  of  the  Tweed;  for  it  resembles  the  poetry  of  our  great 
national  poet  more  nearly  than  that  of  any  other  English  poet  does. 
We  mus^  however,  reserve  a  little  space  for  another  volume  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article — ^namely,  the  collection  of 
poems  selected  from  the  six  hundred  and  odd  which  were  sent 
m  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  BiuTis  Anniversary.  We  confess  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  rival  the  patience  of  the  umpires  in  the  perusal  of 
these  pieces,  of  which  a  single  stanza  or  couplet  is  usually  enough 
to  convince  the  reader  that  all  which  follows  is  respectable  me- 
diocrity. We  should  probably  not  have  noticed  this  volume  at 
all  but  for  the  opening  piece,  which  is  remarkable  in  itself,  and 
is  really  extraordinary  when  we  become  aware  of  what  we  are 
not  informed  by  the  editor  of  the  volume, — that  the  author  is  a 
boy  who  is  at  this  moment  at  school,  being,  we  believe,  still 
under  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  Crystal  jPalace  judges,  we 
are  told  in  the  preface,  considered  this  poem,  by  Mr  \Y.  H. 
Myers,  "  so  nearly  equal  to  the  Prize  Poem,  that  they  had  con- 
siderable diflSculty  in  deciding  between  them."  The  truth  is, 
that  this  poem,  as  poetry y  is  far  better  than  the  Prize  Poem ;  but 
the  judges  were  nevertheless  right  in  favouring  that  of  Miss  Isa 
Craig,  as  being  more  suitable  for  recitation  to  a  popular  assembly. 
Since  the  days  of  Chatterton,  probably,  no  boy  ol  seventeen  has 
equalled  the  following  verses: — 

O,  silent  shapes  athwart  the  darkening  sky ! 

IViagnificence  of  many-folded  hills, 
Where  the  dead  mist  hangs  and  the  lone  hawks  cry, 
Seam'd  with  the  white  fall  of  a  thousand  rills ; 
VOL.  XXKI.      NO.  LXII.  Z 
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Of  lacid  lakes  serene  from  shore  to  shore, 
With  promontories  set  of  solemn  pines, 
Broad  mirrors  which  the  pale  stars  tremble  o'er. 
Deep-drawn  among  the  misty  mountain  lines ; 
O,  tale  of  martyrs  by  the  flickering  sod  ! 

Oy  righteous  race,  in  stedfast  toil  sublime ! 
O,  noblest  poem,  "  Let  us  worship  God  !" 

Ye  taught  him    .    .    .    • 
•  •  •  •  • 

Nor  scorns  he  such  delight,  whose  heart  and  eye 
Are  tempered  to  the  truth'of  poesy, 
Nor  following  baser  natures,  would  degrade 
Aught  from  that  honour  which  the  Eternal  made  ; 
Nor  ranks  this  frame  the  souFs  offence. 
Nor  lovely  form  the  slave  of  sense ; 
But  knowing  good  is  beauty,  hath  believed 
,    Beauty  is  also  good,  nor  oft  deceived ; 
Tet  such  a  surge  of  life  his  pulses  fills. 
And  so  abounding  passion  through  him  thrills. 
That  with  fierce  cries  for  sympathy. 
With  longing  and  with  agony. 
The  glory  of  his  thought  goes  forth  to  greet 
All  fair,  though  unregarding  he  shall  meet. 
And  oft  with  price  the  mean  endues. 

The  ignoble  holds  for  rare ; 
And  wooing  bright  imagined  hues 
A  phantom  loveliness  pursues. 

But  knows  too  late  an  equal  otherwhere. 

So  in  deep  ambrosial  night 

Falls  a  star  from  heaven's  height ; 

Mad  for  earth,  a  sliding  spark 

Down  the  deadness  of  the  dark, 

Falleth,  findeth  his  desire, 

Loseth  his  celestial  fire, 

Quench'd  to  iron,  like  his  love. 

For  her  face  is  fair  above. 
But  within  her  heart  is  stone. 
Adamant  and  chalcedon. 
•  •  •  • 

O  great  heart,  by  low  passions  swayed, 
O  high  soul,  by  base  cares  assay'd, 
O  silence,  silence,  never  to  be  broken, 
Till  some  dread  word  from  the  white  throne  be  spoken ! 
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Art.  IV. — The  Order  of  Nature  considered  in  reference  to  the 
Claims  of  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A., 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Longman  and  Co.    1859. 

The  Reverend  author  of  these  Essays  is  evidently  moving  at  a 
rapid  pace ;  but  whether  he  is  making  any  real  progress  onward, 
or  onnr  moving  in  a  circle,  like  one  plodding  m  a  treadmill,-^ 
and  whetheri  even  on  the  supposition  of  his  making  some  steps 
in  advance,  he  is  moving  in  a  right  or  safe  direction,  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers  after  we  have  ofiered  some 
account  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  and  of  the 
course  of  reasoning  by  which  he  has  reached  them.  He  seems 
to  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  some  of  these  conclusions  may 
not  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  comport  well  with  the  title  prefixed 
to  his  name ;  but  he  anticipates  and  seeks  to  dispel  any  prejudice 
which  might  arise  on  that  score,  by  reminding  us  that  he  holds 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  that,  m  the  formularies 
of  that  Church,  ^^many  points  of  great  importance  are  left 
without  any  determination  or  mention ;"  that  '^  such  questions 
are  undeniably  perfectly  open  questions  to  those  who  adopt  these 
formularies," — and  that  "  of  tnis  class  are  the  entire  subjects  of 
philosophical  theism,  or  natural  theology;  the  evidences  of 
Christianity ;  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul;  and  the  nature  of  miracles."  What  an  indulgent 
mother  the  Church  of  England  must  be  to  give  such  unbounded 
liberty  to  her  sons !  Unlike  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has 
defined  so  many  articles  of  faith,  and  left  only  a  few  points  un- 
determined, which  may  be  discussed  by  the  curious  and  treated 
as  matters  of  opinion,  she  has  left  these  ^^  entire  subjects"  as 
"perfectly  open  questions,"  although  they  are  "of  great  import- 
ance," and  even,  in  common  estimation,  fundamental.  What  a 
magnificent  field  is  thus  presented  for  philosophical  speculation  ; 
and  what  a  wide  range  for  doctrinal  development!  Unfettered 
by  a  single  restriction  arising  from  her  formularies,  the  ministers 
of  Christ  in  the  Church  of  England  may  honestly  and  consistentltfj 
so  far  as  their  vows  and  subscription  are  concerned,  take  either 
side  on  any  one  of  these  momentous  questions,  and  still  claim  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  traitors  to  her  cause,  but  as  her  loyal  and 
dutiful  sons  I  If  Father  Newman  left  the  Church  of  England 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  could  not  be  from 
any  want  of  scope  for  the  application  of  his  principle  of  develop 
ment,  for  he  might  have  developed  anything  or  everything,  witn- 
out  let  or  hindrance,  out  of  those  "  entire  subjects  "  which  are 
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left  as  "perfectly  open  questions;"  he  might  have  developed 
Pantheism  or  Polytheism,  Naturalism  or  Supernaturalism,  Scep- 
ticism or  Superstition,  and  neither  the  articles  nor  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  England  could  have  laid  an  arrest  on  his  pro- 
gress.    Why  then  did  he  leave  ?     Could  it  be  from  a  shrewd 
conviction  that  such  a  process  of  development  might  be  nnsafe 
if  left  in  the  hands  of  individual  speculatists,  and  that  it  pecu- 
liarly demanded  a  developing  authority  and  a  watchful  superiniefi- 
dence^  such  as  is  neither  claimed  nor  exercised  by  the  Cnurch  of 
England  I    Not  such  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Powell :  "  That, 
in  the  moderate  tone  of  the  reauisitions  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, free  course  is  allowed,"  he  says,  "to  more  enlightened 
views,  without  impugning  a  system  so  highly  and  practically 
valuable — is  at  once  the  security  of  the  established  institution  in 
an  age  of  progress,  and  supplies  the  sure  means  by  which  even- 
tually the  advance  of  trutn,  without  external  innovation,  will 
carry  out  its  noiseless  triumph  over  all  artificial  obstructions.** 
The   order  of  the  Church  and  her  venerable  fonn  must  be 
sacredly  preserved,  as   Semler  himself  required — "  Conservato 
tarhen  ordincy  et  honesta  ecclesioe  forma  salva,^* — there  must  be  no 
"external  innovation;"  but  within  there  may  be  a  process  of 
sapping  and  mining  by  which  all  "artificial  obstructions**  will 
be  eventually  overcome ;   old  doctrines  must  be  replaced  by 
"  more  enlightened  views,"  better  adapted  to  "  an  age  of  pro- 
gress ;"  and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  a  change  will  be  effected  in 
3ie  theology  of  England  such  as  can  only  be  fitly  compared  to 
the  religious  revolution  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  great 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  !   "  Indeed,"  says  Mr  Powell, 
"  in  the  existing  state  of  opinions,  from  the  extensive  consequences 
entailed,  affecting  the  entire  popuhr  conception  of  the  design  and 
application  of  Scripture,  the  diffusion  of  such  views  must  even- 
tually create  an  epoch  in  theology  hardly  less  marked  than  that  of 
the  Refonnationr     It  may  well  be  asked,  where  is  all  this  to 
end  ?     We  see  one  large  and  influential  party  developing  in  the 
direction  of  formalism  and  superstition,  tending  in  fact  towards 
Eome ;  another  smaller  but  growing  party  developing  towards  the 
opposite  extreme  of  rationalistic  or  sceptical  speculation ;  while 
both  claim  the  right  to  interpret  the  Articles  of  the  Church  in  a 
non-natural  sense,  and  both  proclaim  their  wide  departure  from 
that  orthodox  meaning  which  was  attached  to  them  by  the  truly 
godly  divines  of  the  English  Reformation.     They  are  equally 
aiming  at  a  great  revolution  in  the  established  theology  of  Eng- 
land, and  seem  to  think  that  it  may  be  effected  without  peril  to 
the  outward  framework  of  her  Church  ;  but  is  there  no  reason 
to  fear  that,  if  the  "  honesta  fama^^  of  Churchmen  shall  come  to 
be  generally  doubted,  the  "  honesta  forma  "  of  the  Church  canaot 
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be  long  preserved ;  and  that  the  manly  enthusiasm  of  straight^ 
forward  Englishmen,  if  once  aroused,  will  sweep  it  away,  as  being 
not  only  "a  moral  nullity,"  but  "a  moral  nuisance;"  andre- 

f)lace  it  with  another  form  of  Christianity,  whose  teaching  will  be 
ess  equivocal,  and  better  adapted  to  the  most  urgent  wants  of 
serious,  earnest,  inquiring  souls  ? 

The  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford  has  boldly  broken  ground 
in  this  great  enterprise,  and  already  not  a  few  fellow-labourers  in 
the  same  cause  are  busily  engaged  in  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  old  English  orthodoxy ;  while  the  people,  who  were 
recently  scared  by  the  apparition  of  a  white  surplice,  give  little 
heed  to  the  ominous  black  flag  which  has  been  unfurled  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  the  bishops  seem  to  be  asleep  at  their  posts. 
We  cannot  attempt,  within  our  prescribed  limits,  to  oflfer  any- 
thing like  a  full  discussion  of  the  multifarious  contents  of  this 
work.  It  has  been  a  dreary  task  to  read  it ;  it  would  be  a  still 
drearier  task  to  review  it  in  detail.  We  can  only  select  some  of 
its  more  salient  points  or  chief  characteristic  features,  and,  placing 
them  in  a  clear  light  before  our  readers,  leave  them  to  form  their 
own  judgment  as  to  its  character  and  tendency.  It  consists  of 
four  essays.  The  first  is  an  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress 
of  Physical  Science  as  bearing  on  Religious  Belief," — an  essay 
which  exhibits  proofs  of  extensive  reading,  but  which  is  fitly 
enough  described  as  a  "  Sketch,"  since  it  is  a  cursory  and  some- 
what meagre  outline  of  a  subject  which  has  been  more  fully 
illustrated  in  Dr  Whewell's  "History"  and  "Philosophy"  of 
"  the  Inductive  Sciences."  The  second  is  an  essay  on  "  N^ature 
and  Revelation,"  and  is  devoted  to  the  discussion — -firsts  ^*  Of 
the  Order  of  Nature  as  bearing  on  Theology  in  general ;  secondly^ 
of"  The  Natural  and  the  Supernatural;"  and  thirdly  y  of  "Re- 
velation and  Miracles."  The  third  is  also,  like  the  first,  an 
historical  sketch  of  "the  Rationalistic  and  other  Theories  of 
Miracles,"  in  which  the  abortive  and  now  antiquated  speculations 
of  Paulus,  Eickhorn,  Strauss,  and  other  German  lummaries,  are 
reproduced  for  the  instruction  of  England,  when  they  have  all 
but  ceased  to  be  studied  in  their  native  country ;  a  sketch  which 
contains  some  interesting  information,  and  is  interspersed  with 
occasional  reflections  on  the  respective  merits  and  defects  of  the 
various  systems  which  pass  under  review,  but  which  can  scarcely 
be  held  to  equal  or  supersede  the  "Histoire  Critioue  du  Ra- 
tionalisme  en  Allemagne,"  by  Amand  Saintes.  The  fourth 
essay  is  entitled  "  Theological  Views  of  Miracles,"  and  consists 
of  two  parts— -y!r«(,  some  account  of  ecclesiastical  miracles  in 
ancient  and  modern  times ;  and  secondly^  a  general  dissertation 
directed  to  show  that  the  old  arguments  from  miracles,  as  evi- 
dincesy  are  now  discredited  by  orthodox  divines,  and  that  miracles 
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themselves  are  regarded  as  objects^  not  as  emdencesy  of  faith. 
With  reference  to  the  leading  object  of  his  work,  which  is  to  set 
aside  the  whole  miraculous  evidence  of  Christianity ^  the  second  and 
the  fourth  essays  are  the  most  important,  as  containing  the  ex- 
position of  his  own  views,  and  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  maintained ;  and  we  shall  direct  oar  attention 
mainly  to  these  in  the  few  remarks  which  follow. 

We  have  said  that  the  leading  object  of  his  work  is  to  set 
aside  the  whole  miraculous  evidence  of  Christianity.  The  first 
point,  therefore,  which  claims  our  notice,  is  his  doctrine  of 
miracles.  That  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  about  it,  we 
commence  our  remarks  by  singling  out,  and  placing  clearly  be- 
fore our  readers,  in  his  own  words,  the  startling /oci  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  avowed  doctrine,  there  never  have  been,  and  never 
can  be,  any  physical  interruptions  of  the  "  order  of  nature."  He 
denies  not  only  the  reality y  but  the  yery  possibility^  of  any  super- 
natural interposition  affecting  the  ordinary  course  of  the  physical 
system.  Not  content  with  affirming  merely  the  incredibility  of 
miracles,  on  the  ground  that  human  testimony  is  inadequate  to 
afford  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  actual  occurrence,  he  tasks  his 
energies,  and  applies  all  his  strength,  to  show  that  they  are  in- 
credible h  prioriy  as  being  at  variance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  and  legitimate  conclusions  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
of  nature.  He  speaks  of  ^^  the  idea  of  universal  and  invariable 
physical  causation"  as  involved  in  "the  grand  conception  of 
cosmical  order," — of  "  the  real  immutability  of  natural  laws," — of 
"  the  grand  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  indis- 
soluble chain  of  physical  causes," — "  a  broader  principle  "  "  than 
the  narrow  and  (as  we  may  consider  it  in  the  present  day)  gene- 
rally renounced  notion  of  real  violations  of  the  order  of  nature." 
In  addition  to  these  and  similar  expressions,  which  are  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  in  every  variety  of  form,  we  have 
many  express  and  articulate  statements  on  the  subject,  such  as 
leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  his  peculiar  opinions. 

"  The  firm  conception  of  the  immutability  of  order  is  the  first  rudi- 
ment in  all  scientific  foundation  for  cosmo-tbeology "  (246).  "In 
all  cases  of  apparent  interruptions  or  anomalies,  the  inductive  philo- 
sopher will  fall  back  on  the  primary  maxim,  that  it  is  always  more 
probable  that  events  of  an  unaccountable  and  marvellous  character 
are  parts  of  some  great  fixed  order  of  causes  unknown  to  us,  than 
that  any  real  interruption  occurs  "  (272).  "  To  a  correct  apprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  argument,  the  one  essential  requisite  is,  to  have 
obtained  a  complete  and  satisfactory  grasp  of  this  one  grand  principle 
of  law  pervading  nature,  or  rather  constituting  the  very  idea  of  nature^ 
which  forms  the  vital  essence  of  the  whole  of  inductive  science,  and 
the  sole  assurance  of  those  higher  inferences,  from  the  inductive  study 
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of  natural  causes,  which  are  the  indications  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence 
and  a  Moral  Cause.  The  whole  of  the  ensuing  discussion  must  stand  or 
fall  with  the  admission  of  this  grand  principle.  Those  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  embrace  it  in  its  full  extent  may  probably  not  accept  the 
conclusions ;  but  they  must  be  sent  back  to  the  school  of  inductive  science^ 
where  alone  it  must  be  independently  imbibed  and  thoroughly  as- 
similated with  the  mind  of  the  student  in  the  first  instance  "  (230). 
^^  The  real  question  does  not  relate  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses^  but 
of  reason — not  to  experience  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  but  to 
the  general  ground  of  our  convictions,  the  whole  basis  of  the  induc- 
tive philosophy — and  turns  essentially  on  the  views  we  have  arrived 
at  of  the  order  of  the  natural  world,  and  the  chain  of  physical  causa^ 
tion  "  (290).  "  The  philosophic  thinker  .  .  .  will  perceive  that  the 
grand  inductive  principle  of  the  immutable  uniformity  of  natural 
causes — ^the  sole  substantial  ground  for  belief  in  a  Supreme  Moral 
Cause — must  ever  remain  unassailed ;  and  firmly  grasping  this  broad 
principle  on  the  one  hand,  and  perceiving  the  essential  spirituality 
of  Christianity  on  the  other,  he  will  repose  on  these  convictions,  and 
admit  that  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Gospel  may  be  received  for 
the  divine  instruction  they  were  designed  to  convey,  without  prejudice 
to  the  invariable  laws  of  physiology,  of  gravitation,  or  of  the  consti- 
tution of  matter"  (377).  ''It  is  but  a  significant  instance  of  the 
hostility  which  must  always  result,  while  either  established  priest- 
hoods, or  the  more  independent  prophets  of  fanaticism  and  expositors 
of  popular  prejudice,  continue  to  ally  themselves  and  their  cause  with 
darkness  and  ignorance  rather  than  with  light  and  knowledge,  to 
associate  religious  truth  with  physical  error,  and  thus  expose  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  to  the  reproach  of  being  an  appeal  rather  to  the 
blindness  and  infirmity,  than  to  the  information  and  higher  sense  of 
mankind — tacitly  confessing  that  it  is  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  ad- 
vancing inquiry,  rather  than  seeking  to  identify  it  with  all  that  tends 
to  enlighten,  to  elevate,  and  to  benefit  the  human  race  "  (49). 

Our  ifirst  remark  on  his  "grand  argument,"  or  "  fundamental 
principle,"  as  thus  stated,  is  that,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  in 
other  respects,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  preposterous 
assumption  of  Strauss,  that  "  whatever  is  miraculous  must 
needs  be  un-historical."  In  Mr  Powell's  hands,  it  has  not  even 
the  merit,  such  as  that  is,  of  originality.  It  is  not  his  lawful 
issue — it  is  only  his  adopted  child.  The  Oxford  professor  has 
nowhere  acknowledged,  indeed,  his  obligations  to  the  German 
heresiarch ;  but  he  has  quoted  enough  from  the  "  Life  of  Jesus'* 
to  show  that  he  was  himself  fnlly  aware  of  the  fact  that  Strauss 
had  not  only  anticipated  him  in  his  grand  discovery,  but  had 
maintained  it  on  substantially  the  same  ground  of  argument,  as 
well  as  applied  it  to  the  mythical  interpretation  of  the  Gospel. 
He  admits  that  "  a  peculiar  view  of  the  mythic  nature  of  the 
entire  New  Testament  narrative"  was  "professedly  connected 
by  Strauss  with  scientific  views  and  philosophical  advance^**  and 
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that  "  Strauss  makes  it  his  prtmary  assumptiorij  that  in  the  re- 
ceived sense  of  real  suspensions  of  nature,  miracles  are  "  impos- 
sible." "  There  is  no  such  thing,"  says  Strauss,  "  as  the  purely 
historical  sentiment,  so  long  as  men  do  not  comprehend  the  tn- 
diasoluhility  of  the  chain  of  finite  causes,  and  the  impossibility  of 
miracles^^  (quoted  p.  185).  In  what  respect  does  the  primary 
assumption  of  Strauss  differ  from  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  Mr 
Powell  ?  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Strauss  assumes  his 
principle  without  arguing  it,  or  that  he  assigns  no  reasons  for  his 
conviction  of  its  truth.  On  the  contrary,  he  founds  on  the 
same  principles  of  inductive  science  to  which  Mr  Powell  ap- 
peals ;  and  if  a  flagrant  petitio  principii  be  really  involved,  as 
some  have  supposed,  in  the  one  case,  it  is  equally  involved  in 
the  other.  In  both,  the  error  lies,  in  our  opinion,  not  so  much 
in  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  at  issue,  as  in  a  radically  un- 
sound view  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  inductive  inference. 

This  leads  us  to  our  second  remark  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Mr  Powell's  argument.  That  argument  is  founded  on 
an  erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  legitimate 
scientific  induction^  and  terminates  in  a  conclusion  for  which  sound 
inductive  philosophy  affords  no  warrant  whatever.  Every  one 
knows  that  induction  is  a  process  of  thought  by  which  we  rise 
from  particular  facts  to  general  truths  relating  to  whole  classes 
of  objects  or  events,  and  from  these  again  to  still  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  generalisations,  when  two  or  more  classes 
are  compared  and  found  to  resemble  each  other  in  certain  re- 
spects— a  process  in  which  we  are  guided  in  every  instance  by 
tne  perception  of  analogy  between  the  cases  compared,  and  in 
whicn  we  must  confine  our  conclusion  strictly  within  the  limits 
to  which  the  analogy  is  known  to  extend.  The  conclusion  may 
go  far  beyond  the  particular  facts  which  have  been  actually  ob- 
served, but  it  cannot  go  beyond  their  known  relations  and  ascer^ 
tained  analogies ;  if  it  transcend  these,  it  is  no  longer  an  inductive 
inference,  but  a  fanciful  and  groundless  imagination. 

That  this  is  the  real  character  of  Mr  Powell's  fundamental 
principle,  may  be  evinced  by  two  distinct  considerations. 

(1.)  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  principles  of  modem  philosophy, 
that  induction  must  always  leave  room  for  possible  exceptions,  and 
for  new  cases  that  may  yet  emerge,  or  may  not  yet  have  come  to 
our  knowledge ;  and  this  it  does,  because  it  has  to  do  with  con- 
tingenty  not  with  necessary,  truth.  Necessary  truth  is  in  no  case 
a  generalisation  from  sensible  experience,  nor  a  product  of  mere 
induction  at  all.^  Yet  he  represents  scientific  induction  as  lead- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  laws  and  arrangements 
of  nature,  which  belong  entirely  to  the  class  of  contingent  truths, 
*  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  **  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,"  voL  ii.  362. 
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are  necessarily  invariable  and  immntable,  and  that  for  this  reason 
miracles  are  impossible  !     It  is  only  in  the  case  of  universal  and 
necessary  truths  that  exceptions  are  inadmissible,  for  there  they 
would  involve  a  contradiction ;  yet  he  speaks  with  the  utmost 
confidence  of  "suspensions  of  natural  laws,"  which  he   calls 
"  contradictions  to  physical  truth,"  as  if  they  were  not  less  inad- 
missible than  the  most  palpable  contradictions  to  the  axiomatic 
principles  of  reason.     He  overlooks  the  distinction  between  con- 
tingent and  necessary  truths.     lie  speaks  as  if  the  assertion  of  a 
miracle  must  necessarily  involve  at  once  an  affirmation  and  a 
denial  of  the  same  physical  event.    In  short,  he  mixes  up  physical 
inference  with  abstract  metaphysical  speculation,  and  offers  the 
compound  as  the  genuine,  unsophisticated  product  of  mere  in- 
duction I    Had  he  remembered  his  own  admission  that  "  marvels 
and  prodigies,  as  such,  are  beyond  the  province  of  scientific  know- 
ledge," he  might  have  been  preserved  from  this  egregious  blunder. 
(2.)  Instead  of  resting  in  a  sound  inductive  generalisation,  he 
seeks  to  rise  to  a  higher  "  unity  "  by  means  of  a  mere  metaphy- 
sical abstraction.     He  tells  us  that  "  it  is  only  in  an  advanced 
state  of  cultivation  that  men  have  been  led  to  acknowledge  the 
pre-eminent  value  and  higher  character  of  all  science  to  bo  in 
projyortion  to  the  degree  of  generalisation  to  which  it  has  attained." 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  generalisation — the  inductive,  and  the  ideal  or  imaginary*    For 
if  there  be  one  lesson  more  clearly  taught  than  another  by  the 
whole  history  of  human  thought,  it  is,  that  the  greatest  danger 
to  which  sound  philosophy  has  been  exposed  in  all  ages,  has  arisen 
from  the  love  of  excessive  generalisation,  and  the  tendency,  too 
often  exhibited  by  a  certain  class  of  minds,  to  convert  some  one 
or  other  of  the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  into 
a  sort  of  dogmatic  catholicon — a  principle  applicable  to  the  ex- 
planation of  all  the  various  phenomena  of  nature.     Sometimes  it 
has  been  the  abstract  conception  of  existence,  sometimes  that  of 
unity^  which  has  been  so  applied.     This  has  ever  been,  and  still 
is,  a  prolific  source  of  error  in  philosophical  speculation.     For, 
however  true  it  may  be  that  all  philosophy  originates  in  "  the 
intellectual  necessity  of  carrying  up  our  knowledge  to  unity/*  it 
is  equally  true  that  nasty  and  sweeping  generalisations  have  given 
birth  to  all  the  great  systems  of  error  which  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton 
has  happily  described  as  "  Unitarian;**  such  as  those  of  Idealism, 
Materialism,  and  Identity.     Were  Mr  Powell  to  follow  out  his 
leading  idea  of  "  Unity**  to  all  its  legitimate  extent,  he  would 
only  add  another  unitarian  system  to  the  list,  or  be  compelled  to 
adopt  one  or  other  of  those  which  have  been  already  broached. 
No  doubt  he  admits  a  sort  of  "  Dualism,"  and  speaks  both  of 
beings  and  of  truths  as  belonging  to  two  "  different  orders."    But 
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a  thorough-going  German  would  only  deem  him  a  timid  thinker 
or  an  inconsequent  reasoner,  if,  having  set  out  on  the  path  of 
universal  generalisation,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  arrestee!  by  the 
paltry  distinction  between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual^  when 
DOth  could  be  merged  in  the  generic  idea  of  existence  or  substance, 
and  had  no  courage  to  leap  the  barrier  and  soar  aloft  to  a  still 
higher  and  more  transcendental  ^^  unity/'  It  is  an  abstract 
metaphysical  conception,  or  an  intuition  of  reason  pure ; — ^why 
should  it  succumb  to  the  laws  of  a  grovelling  earthbom 
induction  ? 

The  legitimate  application  of  induction  is  widely  different  from 
this  sort  of  abstract  metaphysical  generalisation.  On  the  ground 
of  experience  and  inductive  analogy,  we  may  warrantably  affirm 
the  general  constancy  of  nature,  and  the  regular  operation,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  of  natural  laws — a  doctrine  which,  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  miracles,  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  recognition  of  them  as  exceptional  or  extraordinary 
occurrences ;  we  may  even,  on  the  same  ground,  admit  in  regard 
to  many  natural  events  whose  causes  are  as  yet  unknown,  that 
they  may  all  be  ultimately  reduced  to  regular  laws,  and  connected 
with  the  order  of  the  general  system  of  nature ;  and  still  frirther, 
that  in  speculating  on  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
earth  in  past  times,  we  should  seek  for  their  explanation,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  those  causes  which  are  still  known  to  be  in 
operation,  and  refrain  from  having  recourse  to  other  agencies, 
until  these  have  been  exhausted  and  found  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  phenomena.  But  neither  experience  nor  inductive  analogy 
can  afford  any  warrant  for  maintaining  the  invariabU  or  im- 
mutable  constancy  of  nature,  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  either 
of  extensive  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  its  in- 
habitants at  successive  epochs  in  its  history,  or  of  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  extraordinary  and  exceptional  events  at  variance 
with  the  usual  course  of  nature,  even  when  no  extensive  or  per- 
manent changes  have  been  wrought  in  its  established  constitution ; 
far  less  can  they  warrant  us  in  ascribing  the  permanent  changes 
in  the  one  case,  or  the  exceptional  occurrences  in  the  other,  to 
mere  physical  causes.  Were  no  other  causes  than  such  as  are 
physical  known  to  us,  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to  account  for 
this  class  of  events  at  all ;  since  neither  experience  nor  analogy 
could  afford  any  key  for  their  explanation.  Yet,  that  great 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  state  of  the  world  in  past  ages,  in- 
volving the  extinction  of  old  and  the  introduction  of  new  species, 
both  of  plants  and  animals,  and  that  special  events  of  a  miraculous 
kind  have  been  historically  recorded  and  actually  believed,  are 
facts  which  can  neither  be  doubted  nor  denied.  The  only  ques- 
tion is — How  are  they  to  be  accounted  for  ?     The  existence  of 
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God  being  admitted,  most  men  will  believe  with  Palej  that 
miracles  are  not  impossible ;  and  that  the  great  primary  miracle 
of  creation  is  sufficient  to  make  any  other  miracle  credible,  which 
He  may  be  pleased  to  pei*form ;  for  creation  and  miracles  are 
strictly  analogous.  But  to  affirm  that  ^^  the  order  of  nature  "  is 
^^  constant,"  "  invariable,"  and  "  immutable  " — that  there  never 
have  been,  and  never  can  be,  either  any  changes  in  its  permanent 
arrangements,  or  any  special  events  at  variance  with  its  usual 
course — and  that  all  such  periodic  changes  or  exceptional  occur- 
rences must  be  ascribed  only  to  phvsical  causes,  is  to  make  the 
"  order  of  nature  "  independent  of  the  will  of  God,  and  to  exempt 
it  from  His  providential  government  and  control.  And  to  repre- 
sent these  arbitrary  and  groundless  conclusions  as  the  results  of 
inductive  science,  when  they  are  at  direct  variance  with  facts 
attested,  in  the  one  case  by  the  strongest  physical,  in  the  other 
by  the  strongest  historical  evidence ;  and  when  there  is  no  natural 
analogy  which  can  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  them,  is  to 
betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  real  nature,  and  a  reckless 
disregard  of  the  right  principles,  of  scientific  induction. 

Every  legitimate  induction  is  founded  on  experience.  But 
experience  must  be  understood  in  its  widest  sense  as  including 
all  the  facts  that  are  made  known  to  us,  whether  connected  with 
the  material  or  moral  world,  and  whether  certified  by  our  indivi- 
dual consciousness  and  observation,  or  by  the  experience  of  others 
in  distant  places  or  in  former  times ;  for  the  mere  personal  ex- 
perience of  individuals  would  afford  a  narrow  and  inadequate 
oasis  for  any  scientific  induction,  and  philosophy  is  to  the  full  as 
dependent  on  credible  information  as  tneology  itself.  Induction, 
which  is  thus  founded  on  experience,  is  guided  by  the  perception 
of  analogy ;  and  as  experience  embraces  both  the  material  and 
moral  worids,  it  presents  two  distinct  sets  of  analogies — those  of 
physical  fact,  and  those  of  human  testimony.  If,  therefore,  we 
either  omit,  on  the  one  hand,  any  of  the  nicts,  bearing  on  the 
general  conclusion,  which  are  attested  by  our  own  experience  or 
accredited  by  the  reported  experience  of  our  fellow-men ;  or  if, 
in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  take,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  one-sided  and  partial  view  of  them — if  we  give  exclusive  pro- 
minence to  one  set  of  analogies,  while  we  overlook  or  undervalue 
another — or  if  we  push  our  conclusion  beyond  the  precise  point  to 
which  the  analogy  extends,  as  if  cases  which  resemble  each  other 
in  some  respects  must  necessarily  be  the  same  in  all, — in  either 
case  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  misapplying  the  principle 
of  induction,  and  may  involve  ourselves  inextricably  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  error — all  the  more  insidious  that  it  wears  a  quasi 
scientific  form.  In  following  the  one  course,  and  excluding  from 
experience  all  facts  except  such  as  are  common  and  familiar,  or 
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verifiable  at  least  by  personal  observation,  while  we  treat  more 
extraordinary  occurrences,  however  attested,  as  incredible,  by 
reason  of  their  being  supposed  to  be  contradictory  to  experience, 
as  if  there  were  contradictory  testimonies  with  reference  to  iJie 
same  events^  we  arrive,  in  the  case  of  miracles,  at  the  fallacy  of 
Hume  and  Bentham  ;  in  following  the  other  course,  and  either 
giving  exclusive  attention  to  physical  analogies  while  we  over- 
look the  moral,  which  are  equally  involved  in  a  question 
depending  on  the  testimony  of  human  witnesses,  or  pushing  the 
conclusion  which  we  found  on  the  former  beyond  the  precise 
point  to  which  the  resemblance  is  known  to  extend,  we  arrive, 
m  the  case  of  miracles,  at  the  no  less  flagrant  fallacy  of  Strauss 
and  Powell.  The  latter  proceeds  on  an  entire  misconception  of 
the  nature  and  grounds,  the  legitimate  extent  and  the  necessary 
limits,  of  true  scientific  induction,  and  leads  to  a  conclusion  for 
which  induction  affords  no  warrant  whatever.  His  fundamental 
principle  is  not  an  inductive  conclusion ;  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
a  physical  generalisation,  such  as  the  law  of  gravitation ;  it  is 
rather  an  abstract  metaphysical  opinion  such  as  he  is  pleased  to 
rank  among  "  the  higher  physical  generalisations  and  contempla- 
tions," which  some  have  thought  "  presumptuous  and  profane," 
but  which  we  arraign  as  simply — unphilosophicaL 

Mr  Powell  once  had  a  high  reputation,  and  still  higher  pre- 
tensions, as  a  scientific  thinker.  He  has  done  much  to  damage 
the  former,  but  seems  to  have  no  disposition  to  relinquish  or 
mitigate  the  latter.  But  the  prestige  which  he  acquired  many 
years  ago  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Connection  of  Natural  and 
Divine  Truth  "  has  been  sadly  impaired  by  the  further  develop- 
ment of  his  views  in  the  series  of  his  subsequent  writings ;  inso- 
much that  we  greatly  doubt  whether  any  well-instructed  divine 
or  man  of  science  would  now  repose  much  confidence  in  his 
judgment,  or  regard  any  theory  with  the  greater  favour  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  received  the  sanction  of  his  authority.  Nor 
is  this  change  in  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  educated  men  in 
regard  to  him  to  be  ascribed  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  odium 
theologicum,  or  opposition  to  his  peculiar  relitjions  opinions :  it  is 
not  his  theological  orthodoxy^  but  his  philosophical  character ,  which 
is  here  in  question.  He  is  regarded  as  a  bold,  rather  than  as  a 
sound,  thinker;  as  a  speculative  theorist,  rather  than  an  induc- 
tive inquirer.  He  will  scarcely  be  recognised  as  one  of  those  ot 
whom  he  speaks  as  "  having  a  claim  to  the  title  of  philosophic 
instructors  of  human  intellect,  and  lights  of  human  belief"  (213). 
And  when  he  tells  us  that  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
his  conclusions  "  must  be  sent  back  to  the  school  of  inductive 
science,"  not  a  few  will  be  ready  to  return  the  compliment,  and 
to  cherish  the  hope  that  by  deeper  study  and  reflection  he  will 
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acquire  clearer  and  sounder  views  of  the  nature^  grounds,  and 
limits  of  inductive  inference. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  miracles,  a  few  other  remarks 
occur  to  us,  which  must  be  briefly  indicated,  although  they  can- 
not be  fully  discussed.  The  author  introduces  his  work  by  say- 
ing, "  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  what,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  been  hitherto  wanting  to  our  theological  and  philosophical 
literature — a  perfectly  impartialy  candid^  unpolemical  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  miracles."  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  his 
"  endeavour,"  and  whether  it  can  be  fitly  characterised  by  the 
epithets  which  are  here  strung  together,  must  be  left,  of  course, 
to  the  judgment  of  his  readers.  Mr  Powell  is  aware  that  the 
credibility  of  occasional  interruptions  in  the  physical  order  of 
nature  was  admitted,  not  only  by  Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton,  and 
Locke,  but  also  by  Lord  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Whiston, 
Priestley,  and  generally  by  the  English  deists  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  he  must  feel,  therefore,  that  he  has  made  a  discovery 
which  was  quite  unknown  to  the  great  founders  and  masters  of 
inductive  science ;  and  that  he  is  considerably  in  advance  even 
of  the  boldest  assailants  of  historical  Christianity,  Strauss  only 
excepted.  He  refers,  however,  to  the  opinions  of  some  eminent 
Christian  writers,  such  as  Woollaston  and  Butler,  as  well  as 
Babbage  and  Arnold,  who  have  thought  that  miracles  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  higher  law,  and  may  only  be  harmonious  "  parts 
of  some  more  comprehensive  system  " — an  opinion  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  sound  sense,  and  which  may  even  be  eminently 
useful  in  the  case  of  some  inquiring  minds,  by  raising  their 
thoughts  above  the  narrow  sphere  of  nature,  and  leading  them 
to  connect  miraculous  interpositions  with  that  grand  super- 
natural scheme  in  subserviency  to  which  they  have  been  wrought; 
— but  which  is  neither  sound  nor  useful  when  it  is  understood  to 
imply  that  miracles  may  be  reduced  to  the  natural  operation  of 
a  law  purely  physical;  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Mr  Powell 
seems  inclined  to  regard  it.  He  speaks  as  if  he  thought  that, 
just  as  the  apparent  aberrations  or  irregularities  of  the  solar 
system  have  been  reduced  to  order  by  successive  applications  of 
inductive  science,  so  all  apparent  interruptions  of  natural  order 
may  be  referred  to  some  nigher  physical  law,  and  brought  in 
this  way  within  the  domain  of  nature.  It  was  not  in  this  sense 
that  Butler  propounded  his  opinion ;  nor  is  it  in  this  sense  that  it 
has  met  with  the  acceptance  of  orthodox  divines.  Butler  merely 
says  "  that  God's  miraculous  interpositions  may  have  been  all 
along  by  general  laws  of  wisdom  " — a  statement  which  does  not 
determine  the  mode  of  His  interposition,  nor  tie  it  down  to  the 
operation  of  a  physical  law,  but  simply  affirms  that  it  is  regu- 
lated by  Supreme  Wisdom,  in  subordination  to  the  great  plan  of 
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His  moral  government ;  while  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
conviction  that,  "while,  in  the  ordinary  conrse  of  His  provi- 
dence, God  maketh  use  of  means,  He  is  free  to  act  without, 
above,  or  against  them,"  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His 
will. — Mr  Powell  also  refers  to  the  opinion  of  another  class  of 
writers,  who  seem  to  regard  miracles  not  "as  grounds,  but  as 
objects  of  faith;"  and  in  so  far  as  he  accords  with  that  opinion, 
it  mav  be  thought  that  he  does  not  reject  miracles  altogether — 
that  he  only  objects  to  the  "  evidential  use "  of  them,  and  may 
still  retain  them  as  "  objects  of  faith."  But  unfortunately  he  has 
spoken  of  them  as  "  physical  errors  "  and  "  mystical  paroxysms ;" 
and  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  revelation  and  faith,  he  tells  us 
that  "  a  purely  spiritual  revelation,  as  such,  stands  on  quite  dis- 
tinct grounds  from  the  idea  of  physical  interruption,"  and  that 
such  a  revelation  can  only  relate  to  "matters  altogether  alien 
from  physical  Hiings,  or  even  the  moral  order  of  this  world.**  Of 
course  miracles  can  as  little  be  "  objects  "  as  "  grounds  "  of  faith. 
— Mr  Powell,  speaking  of  the  question,  whether,  "  if  a  marvellous 
event  were  supposed  to  occur  within  our  own  sphere  of  observa- 
tion," or  if  apparent  miracles  were  wrought  before  our  eyes^  we 
should  believe  them  or  not?  first  quotes  a  passage  from  Laplace 
to  the  effect  that,  "  if  we  had  ourselves  been  spectators  of  such 
an  event,  we  should  not  believe  our  own  eyes  till  we  had  scrupu- 
lously examined  all  the  circumstances,  and  assured  ourselves 
that  there  was  no  trick  or  deception.  After  such  an  examina- 
tion, we  should  not  hesitate  to  admit  it,  notwithstanding  its  great 
improbability,  and  no  one  would  have  recourse  to  an  inversion  of 
the  laws  of  vision  in  order  to  account  for  it**  And  then  he  adds 
his  own  more  advanced  and  enligntened  view.  Speaking  of 
"instances  absolutely  at  variance  with  nature — such,  e,  g,y  as 
implied  a  subversion  of  gravitation,  or  of  the  constitution  of 
matter" — he  says,  "In  such  cases,  we  might  imagine  a  misap- 

Ereliension  or  exaggeration  of  some  real  event,  or  possibly  some 
ind  of  ocular  illusion^  mental  hallucination,  or  the  like.  But 
whatever  supposition  we  might  adopt,  the  guiding  conviction  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature  must  still  be  the  paramount  law  of  beliefs 
however  little  its  precise  application  to  the  particular  case  mignt 
at  present  be  understood."  To  this  extent  Mr  Powell  goes 
beyond  Laplace,  and  is  so  far  ahead  of  him,  that  he  boldly  denies 
what  even  Laplace  admits,  that  a  miracle  should  be  believed  if 
it  were  seen  with  our  own  eyes !  And,  lest  he  should  be  sup- 
posed to  refer  only  to  miracles  reported,  not  to  miracles  observed, 
we  add  another  sentence,  which  is  sufficiently  explicit,  whatever 
else  may  be  thought  of  it : — "  Of  old,  the  sceptic  professed  he 
would  be  convinced  by  seeing  a  miracle.  At  the  present  day,  a 
visible  miracle  would  but  be  the  very  subject  of  his  scepticism. 
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It  is  not  the  attestation,  but  the  naturcy  of  the  alleged  marvel 
which  is  now  the  point  in  question.     It  is  not  the  fallibility/  of 
human  testimony,  out  the  infallibility  of  natural  order,  which  is 
now  the  ground  of  argument ;  and  modem  science  cannot  con- 
ceive religious  truth  confirmed  by  a  violation  of  physical  truths — 
Mr  Powell  speaks  as  if  he  supposed  that  the  admission  of  miracles, 
or  occasional  interruptions  oi  the  physical  order  of  nature,  must 
have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  evidence  of  Supreme  Intelligence, 
He  adverts  "  to  the  case  of  some  who  have  imagined  the  possi- 
bility of  occasional  interruptions  in  the  grand  scheme  of  universal 
order,  law,  and  causation ;  thus  producmg,  as  far  as  they  might 
extend,  a  corresponding  interruption  and  contravention  to  the  evi* 
dence  of  Supreme  Intelligence.    Such  ideas  can  only  occur  to  those 
who  have  failed  to  grasp  the  great  inductive  principle  of  inva- 
riable uniformity  and  law^  in  nature."      Is  the  admission  of 
miracles  really  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence?    Was  it  so  in  the  estimation  of  such  men  as  Bacon 
and  Boyle,  Newton  and  Locke,  Leibnitz  and  Clarke?     But 
these  were  the  mere  antediluvians  of  science — they  lived  before 
the  flood  of  modem  enlightenment  I     The  tendency  of  a  doctrine 
may  be  best  discovered  by  its  effects.     Has  the  admission  of 
miracles,  or  has  the  religion  which  appeals  to  miracles,  impaired 
or  deepened  the  impression  of  presiding  Intelligence  and  Power? 
May  it  not  be  that  such  starthng  events  were  needful  to  arouse 
a  slumbering  world,  when  it  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature,  and 
to  remind  those  who  were  wrapped  in  ungodliness,  because  they 
said  in  their  hearts,  "  All  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation,"^  that  there  is  a  Power  above  nature 
— a  God  on  whom  its  order  and  stability  depend — a  Governor 
who  can  control  and  overrule  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
designs  ? — Mr  Powell  founds  mainly  on  the  abstract  incredibility 
of  miracles  as  events  which  could  not  possibly  occur ^  and  touches 
very  slightly  on  the  question  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
occurrence,  they  could  be  adequately  established  by  human  tes^ 
timony ;  but  when  he  does  advert  to  it,  he  first  of  all  distinguishes 
between  testimony  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  human  life,  and 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  physical  nature,  and 
then,  secondly^  reminds  us  that,  in  the  case  of  miracles,  testi- 
mony can  bear  witness  only  to  sifactj  while  the  miraculous  nature 
of  that  fact  can  only  be  matter  of  opinion.     His  distinction  be- 
tween the  affairs  of  human  life,  and  the  phenomena  of  physical 
nature,  is  obviously  inept  or  inapplicable,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  miraculous  events  may  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 
And  he  takes  a  miserably  naiTow  view  of  the  condition  on  which 
the  truth  of  testimony  in  any  case  depends,  if  he  imagines  that 
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it  is  only  in  the  case  of  miracles  that  we  need  to  discriminate 
between  matters  c^  fact  and  matters  of  opinion.  Archbishop 
Whately  has  shown  that  testimony  in  all  cases  is  simply  a  phe- 
nomenon to  be  accounted  for ;  that  the  existence  of  the  testi- 
mony is  the  premiss ;  and  the  truth  ofwiiat  is  attested  is  the  con* 
elusion^  only  when  its  truth  is  regarded  as  tlie  condition  of  the 
testimony  having  been  given^  and  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
testimony  would  not  have  been  given  had  it  not  been  true.  In 
the  case  of  miracles,  there  is  both  matter  of  fact  and  matter  of 
opinion;  and  the  testimony  is  so  circumstantiated,  that  the  whole 
argument  may  be  reduced  ultimately  to  the  question,  Which  is 
the  greater  miracle-^the  truth  of  the  facts,  or  the  falsehood  of 
ettch  testimony  ?  ^ 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  unde  sweep  of  his  fundamental 
principle,  and  its  universal  application  to  all  tlie  most  important 
questions  in  theology.  It  is  applied, yZr^  to  "the  grand  infer- 
ence of  natural  theology;"  secondly j  but  more  indirectly,  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation,  and  the  historical  character  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  thirdly,  to  the  determination  of  the  only  pos- 
sible kind  of  revelation :  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  his 
principle  is  good  for  anything,  it  must  be  equally  applicable  to 
all  the  tJiree,  and  must  be  a  very  great  discovery  indeed  I 

In  connection  with  the  first,  the  theory  of  natural  theology, 
Mr  Powell,  as  is  well  known,  adopts  and  defends  "  the  broad 
scientific  principle"  of  the  **  Vestiges," — the  principle  of  cosmi- 
cal  and  physiological  development.  He  sees  nothing  incredible, 
nothing  unscientific,  in  either  of  the  alternatives  of  spontaneous 
generation  or  transformation  of  species, — "  the  production  of  new 
forms,  either  out  of  inorganic  mattter  directly,  or  by  modification 
of  existing  organised  types  indirectly!^  We  cannot  much  wonder 
at  this,  when  we  find  him  half  disposed  to  countenance  the  pos- 
sible transmutation  of  metals  as  projected  by  the  old  alchemists, 
and  assuring  his  readers,  with  apparent  gravity,  that  "  some  very 
rational  philosophers  have  maintained,  on  sound  principles^  the 
possibility  of  a  change  of  properties,  when  so  closely  allied  as 
those  which  distinguish  the  metals."  He  tells  us,  however,  that 
what  he  once  called  "  the  broad  philosophical  principle,"  and 
what  he  now  calls  "  the  philosophical  romance  of  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  was  commended  simply  as  a  plausible  hypothesis ; 
and  complains  that  "even  men  of  science  have  not  discriminated 
between  what  are  professedly  hypothetical,  yet  legitimate,  con- 
jectures, and  what  are  really  scientific  conclusions,  and  have  ob- 
jected to  the  one  as  if  proposed  in  the  other  character."  He  has 
altogether  mistaken  the  nature  and  ground  of  the  objection  which 

1  Whately*8  "Ehetoric,"  62,  74,  82. 
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was  taken  to  his  former  specalations  on  this  subject.  So  far  from 
being  justly  chargeable  with  overlooking  the  distinction  between 
hypothetical  conjectures  and  scientific  conclusions^  and  treating 
what  was  proposed  in  the  one  as  if  it  had  been  proposed  in  the 
other  character,  his  opponents  imputed  to  him  the  very  blunder 
which  he  now  ascribes  to  themj  and  complained  that  while  he  spoke 
of  development  as  only  a  plausible  hypothesis,  he  proceeded  to 
discuss  and  apply  it  as  if  it  were  an  ascertained  law.  His  incon- 
sistency in  this  respect  was  so  glaring,  that  it  was  treated  as  a 
fit  subject  for  pleasantry  rather  than  for  grave  argument.  The 
following  specimen  may  suffice  as  a  proof: — 

"  His  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  strikes  us  as  affording  in  itself 
a  curious  specimen  of  development, — the  development  o£may  be  into 
mmt  be.  It  begins  with  an  apologetic  defence  of  tlie  nebular  hypothesis 
as  '  a  legitimate  conjecture,*  and  an  argument  to  show  that  '  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  the  hypothesis  inadmissible,^ — no  evidence,  except 
such  as  is  merely  negative,  to  prove  it  untrue ;  but  it  ends  in  conclu'- 
sions  which  could  not  be  more  dogmatically  stated,  nor  more  oracu- 
larly announced,  had  the  '  legitimate  conjecture'  been  a  demonstrated 
truth  of  science.  The  contrast  between  the  language  in  which  he 
propounds  and  defends  the  theory,  and  the  strong  terms  in  which  he 
announces  his  conclusions  respecting  it,  must  strike  every  reader. 
We  are  told,  on  the  one  hand, — '  It  is  no  part  of  the  present  object  to 
assert  or  to  defend  the  nebular  theory,  except  on  tlie  general  ground  that 
it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  ground  of  conjecture,'  *  The  nebular  theory 
of  the  solar  system,  soberly  understood,  is  a  philosophical  conception 
worthy  of  the  subject  which  it  illustrates:'  '  the  existing  system  may 
have  been  developed  according  to  regular  and  uniform  laws ;  and 
this  is  so  far  a  rational  and  consistent  conjecture  {for  it  can  be  no  more), 
eminently  conformable  to  the  grand  principle  of  cosmical  unity  and 
order.'  We  are  told,  on  the  other  hand,  that  '  the  invariable  relation 
of  all  the  successive  forms  to  one  primitive  type,  constitutes  the  legi- 
timate artd  undeniable  evidence  of  some  regular  order  of  causes,  pre- 
siding over  the  production,  operating  through  periods  of  time  of 
enormous  lengthy  during  which  old  species  have  slowly  disappeared 
by  the  action  of  natural  causes,  and  new  allied  species  have  as  gra- 
dually appeared,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  much  in  accordance  with  other 
equally  natural,  even  if  at  present  unknoum  laws, — ^parts  of  the  great 
order  of  causes,  in  conformity  with  which  these  and  all  possible  physical 
events  must  have  taken  place.' 

'^  If  we  admit  that  the  earth,  being  still  hot  internally,  must  have 
cooled  at  its  surface,  and  that  this  cooling  must,  in  its  progress,  have 
caused  contortions,  etc. ;  and  again,  that  the  waters,  charged  with 
matter,  must  have  deposited  it ;  and  that  the  various  crystallised  bodies 
and  metallic  veins  must  have  been  formed  during  certain  stages  of 
these  formations — it  is  only  by  parity  of  reason  affirmed,  that  the 
rudiments  of  all  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  products  and  structures 
must  have  been  evolved  in  like  manner,  as  they  were  alike  included 
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and  contained  in  the  once  fused,  and  therefore  once  vaporised  or 
nebulous  mass.  In  that  mass  all  kinds  of  physical  agents,  or  the  ele- 
ments of  them — and  by  consequence  not  less  all  organic  and  vital 
forces — MUST  have  been  included."  How  marvellously  the  may  he  has 
been  transformed  into  the  must  be !  ^ 

The  same  glaring  inconsistency  reappears,  the  same  gross 
blunder  is  repeated,  in  the  present  work.  After  frequent  assur- 
ances that  the  theory  of  development  is  a  mere  conjecture^  and 
many  complaints  that  his  critics  nad  ignorantly  supposed  it  to  be 
offered  as  a  real  scientific  conclusion,  he  forthwith  sets  himself 
to  prove  ity  and  speaks  of  it  as  an  undeniable  certainty.  Refer- 
ring to  the  introduction  of  new  species^  and  refusing  to  regard 
them  as  neio  creations^  he  says :  "  The  mere  fact  of  the  frequent 
regular  recurrence  of  such  changes  proves  distinctly  that  they 
were  not  casual  suspensions  or  interruptions  of  the  order  of  nature, 
but  essential  parts  of  it ;  as  indeed  is  rendered  more  undeniably 
evident  by  the  circumstance,  that  they  were  in  every  instance  not 
isolated  acts,  but  the  commencement  and  establishment  of  a 
series  of  simply  natural  results — a  succession  and  continuance 
of  the  species  so  generated^  by  ordinary  natural  causes.  On  all 
sound  inductive  principles,  these  events  must  be  held  to  have  taken 
place  in  strict  accordance  with  natural  laws,  and  with  the  regular 
order  of  physical  causes,  however  little  we  may  at  present  be 
able  to  trace  precisely  what  the  laws  of  their  proauction  actually 
were." 

In  connection  with  his  theory  of  development,  Mr  Powell 
refers  more  than  once  to  a  certain  law  of  continuity^  >vhich  is 
supposed  to  regulate  all  physical  changes,  and  which  is  described 
as  "  the  continuity  of  physical  causes  through  the  expanse  of  past 
time,"  or  **  the  broad  principle  oi continuity  in  all  physical  events." 
This  law  was  propounded  by  Leibnitz,  and  is  applied  by  our 
author  to  subjects  with  which  Leibnitz  himself  would  never  have 
thought  of  connecting  it ;  for  that  great  thinker  admitted  the 
possibility  of  miraculous  interposition,  and  while,  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  "  occasional  causes,"  he  sought  to  exclude  a  per- 
petual miracle  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  he  ex- 
pressly reserved  room  for  miracles  in  connection  with  the  extra- 
ordinary scheme  of  grace.  But  his  "  law  of  continuity"  has  been 
eagerly  laid  hold  of  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  exclusion  of  all 
miracles,  and  as  a  formula  which  might  serve  to  impart  some- 
thing like  a  philosophical  aspect  to  unbelief.  Some  have  made 
use  of  it  to  prove  that  all  changes  in  the  past  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  physical  laws  which  are  now  in  operation  ;  or  if  not  to 
the  same,  yet  to  similar  laws,  the  grand  object  being  secured  if 

^  Dr  James  Buchanan — "  Faith  in  God  and  Modem  Atheism  Compared.** 
Vol  i  p.  264. 
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they  are  admitted  to  have  been  only  physical ;  while  others  have 
applied  it  to  prove  a  necessary  continuity  in  the  order, — an  un- 
avoidable progressive  advance  in  the  type  of  organised  structures. 
In  both  cases,  it  is  only  a  new  exemplification  of  what  has  been 
the  great  bane  of  inductive  science, — the  application  of  abstract 
metaphysical  speculations  to  the  explanation  or  proof  of  conclu- 
sions which  should  rest  on  the  solid  evidence  of  experience.  In 
its  first  application,  the  continuity  of  law  can  only  oe  affirmed  of 
events  occurring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ; — it  cannot  be 
supposed,  without  a  glaring  peti^iopn/icipw,  to  foreclose  the  ques- 
tion either  as  to  the  fact  or  mode  of  creation,  or  the  possible 
occurrence  of  miraculous  events ;  and  accordingly  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  himself  admits  the  necessary  limitation  of  its  range,  when 
he  says  that  "  geology  difiers  as  widely  from  cosmogony  as 
speculations  concerning  the  creation  of  man  differ  from  his  At«- 
tory"  In  its  second  application,  the  law  of  continuity,  consi- 
dered as  a  proof  of  a  necessary  progression  in  the  series  of 
organised  structures,  is  a  mere  a  priori  metaphysical  speculation, 
applied  to  prove  a  matter  of  fact,  which,  if  it  can  be  proved  at 
ail,  must  be  established  by  purely  inductive  evidence  ;  and  the 
fallacy  which  is  involved  in  this  method  of  reasoning  has  been 
admirably  exposed  by  the  late  Dr  John  Fleming,  whose  solid 
European  reputation  rests  not  merely  on  the  discoveries  which 
he  made,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  on  the  sagacity  with  which  he 
discriminated  between  facts  and  titeories. 

"  I  find,"  he  says,  "  the  *  law  of  continuity,'  as  employed  by  Leibnitz 
and  Linnasus,  very  imperfectly  understood  among  my  acquaintance. 
To  render  my  meaning  plain,  I  may  state  that  it  is  a  physical  truth, 

that  any  body  which  has  existed  in  time  at  T,     rp  rp 

and  exists  at  T,  has  existed  through  all  the     «   «, 

intermediate   moments.      Again,    any   body     p p, 

which  has  existed  in  space  at  S,  and  exists  at 

S',  has  been  in  all  the  intermediate  portions  of  space.  Hence  Leib- 
nitz was  j'ifflit  when,  in  the  relations  of  bodies  to  time  and  space,  he 
said — '  Natura  non  operatur  per  saltum.'  But  what  are  we  to  think 
of  those  who,  finding  a  creature  of  a  particular  form  at  C,  and  another 
differently  constructed  at  C,  infer  that  creatures  of  all  the  intermediate 
degrees  must  exist  ?  Yet  this  behef  led  to  the  law  of  Linnaeus  and 
Bonnet — 'Natura  opifer  rerum  saltus  non  facit :' — a  law  this  which 
M  the  basts  of  Lamarck* s  Development  System.**  ^ 

As  Mr  Powell  denies  the  possibility  of  all  miraculous  inter- 
positions, and  adopts  the  principle  of  mere  physical  development, 
our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  rejects  the 
usually  received  doctrine  of  creation,  and  cavils  at  the  ordinary 

^  Memoir  of  Dr  John  Fleming.    By  Ker.  John  Dans.    F.  xcix. 
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proofs  of  natural  theology.  It  is  not  easy  to  state,  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  discover,  what  are  his  precise  views  on  this 
important  subject,  or  whether  he  has  any  aefinite  views  at  all  in 
regard  to  the  various  topics  which  are  usually  included  under  it. 
In  speaking  of  the  great  truths  which  belong  to  natural  religion, 
such  as  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  His  natural  and 
moral  government,  he  makes  use  of  such  expressions  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  The  study  of  physical  causes  is  the  sole  real  clue  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  mqjral  cause,  and  physical  order,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  supreme  intelligence,  is  the  very  exponent  of  it.**  "  If  we 
read  a  book  ...  we  properly  say  that  thought  and  reason  exist  in 
that  book  irrespectively  of  our  minds,  and  equally  so  of  any  question 
as  to  its  author  or  origin ;  such  a  book  confessedly  exists,  and  is  ever 
open  to  us  in  the  natural  world.''  '^  The  essential  point  is,  that  we 
cannot  reason  from  the  case  of  a  work  of  human  design,  which  is  a 
definite  contrivance  to  answer  a  specific  known  purpose,  the  work  of 
a  finite  agent,  limited  by  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  case, 
to  the  structure  of  the  infinite  universe  in  which  we  can  infer  no  final 
design  or  purpose  whatever."  ''  The  argument,  as  popularly  pursued, 
proceeds  on  the  analogy  of  a  personal  agent  ...  an  argument  lead- 
ing only  to  the  most  unworthy  and  anthropomorphic  conceptions." 
'^  The  real  argument  for  universal  intelligence,  manifested  in  the  uni- 
versality of  order  and  law  in  the  material  world,  is  very  dififerent 
from  any  attempt  to  give  form  to  our  conceptions,  even  by  the  lan- 
guage of  analogy,  as  to  the  nature  or  mode  of  existence  or  operation  of 
that  intelligence ;  and  still  more  different  from  any  extension  of  our 
inference  from  what  is,  to  what  ma^  have  been — from  present  order  to 
ft  supposed  origination,  first  adjustment  or  planning  of  that  order." 
"  To  attempt  to  reason  from  law  to  volition,  from  order  to  active  power, 
from  universal  reason  to  distinct  j>ersonality,  from  design  to  self-existence, 
from  intelligence  to  infinite  perfection,  is,  in  reality,  to  adopt  grounds  of 
argument  and  speculation  entirelybeyondthoseof  strict  philosophical 
inference." 

In  estimating  the  meaning  of  these  and  similar  statements,  it 
behoves  us,  in  justice  to  Mr  Powell,  to  make  all  due  allowance 
for  two  distinctions  which  may  have  been  present  to  his  mind ; 
first^  the  distinction  between  what  is  taught  by  mere  physical 
philosophy?  and  what  may  be  learned  from  it  when  viewed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  ;  and  secondly,  the  distinction  which  may  be  drawn  between 
the  lessons  of  hoth^  and  the  still  higher  and  clearer  lessons  of 
revelation.  But  we  own  that,  after  making  every  allowance  for 
these  distinctions,  we  cannot  regard  his  doctrine  of  natural 
religion,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  his  theory  of 
the  supernaturaly  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  speculation  whose 
meaning — to  say  the  least  of  it — is  ambiguous,  and  its  evidence 
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more  than  doubtful.  No  enlightened  expounder  of  natural 
theology  ever  tliought  of  saying  that  physical  phenomena  alonej 
considered  apart  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  consciousness  of 
the  mind  which  observes  them,  could  give  us  any  idea  at  all  of 
God,  for  that  idea,  however  acquired,  must  depend  on  the  analogy 
of  our  own  intelligence ;  nor  even  that  the  light  of  nature,  as 
reflected  from  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  material  and  moral 
world  combined,  could  impart  those  "  elevated  spiritual  concep- 
tions" of  the  Divine  perfections  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
more  articulate  teaching  of  revelation;  but  theists  have  generally 
held  that  these  phenomena  bear  witness  to  a  living  personal  God 
— distinct  from  nature,  and  superior  to  it — a  Supreme  Mind,  and, 
as  such,  a  Personal  Being ;  a  Moral  Cause,  and,  as  such,  a  Per- 
8(mal  Agent.  Here  we  read  of  reason  in  nature^  of  mind  in  nature^ 
of  the  soul  in  nature^  of  the  supremacy  of  naiure^  of  the  infinity 
of  nature ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  the  limits  of  the  study  of  nature 
do  not  bring  us  to  the  confines  of  the  supernatural^ — that  "  no 
extension  of  natural  knowledge  could  possibly  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover the  supernatural^  the  very  conception  of  which  belongs  to 
a  totally  diftierent  order  of  things  " — that  "natural  theology  does 
not  lead  us  to  the  supernatural^  being  itself  the  essential  and 
crowning  principle  of  the  naturaly^  and  that  "  the  supernatural 
is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  the  parent  of  superstition  and 
idolatry ;  the  natural  is  the  assurance  of  science,  and  the  preli- 
minary to  all  rational  views  of  theism."  What  are  we  to  think  ? 
Is  God  a  supernatural  Being,  yea  or  no  ?  Is  He  a  living  Being, 
a  self-conscious  Intelligence,  a  Person  distinct  from  nature  and 
superior  to  it  ?  Can  a  "  moral  cause"  be  other  than  a  personal 
agent?  or  can  "  mind"  exist  or  be  conceived  without  personality? 
If  the  one  analogy  which  we  discern  between  our  own  intelligence 
and  the  marks  of  wisdom  visible  in  the  works  of  nature,  be  suffi- 
cient to  lay  a  solid  ground  for  the  inference  of  a  presiding  mind, 
why  should  not  the  otJier  analogies,  which  are  also  suggested  by 
our  mental  experience,  but  which  are  here  ruthlessly  cast  aside, 
be  equally  sufficient  to  sustain  the  inference  of  personality,  of 
voluntary  agency,  and  of  supreme  government ;  and  this,  too,  with- 
out the  slightest  danger  of  any  other  kind  of  anthropomorphism 
than  what  is  necessarily  implied  in  his  own  language,  if  that  lan- 
guage be  really  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  God,  distinct  from 
7iature,  and  superior  to  it  ? 

In  regard,  again,  to  the  proofs  of  natural  theology,  the  ques- 
tion, as  here  discussed,  is  placed  on  an  extremely  narrow  ground, 
and  never  viewed  in  its  more  comprehensive  aspects.  He  per- 
plexes himself,  and  mystifies  his  readers,  by  a  very  superfluous, 
and  not  very  successful,  attempt  to  determine  what  portion  of 
theological  truth  may  be  extracted  from  mere  physical  facts  (as  if 
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such  facts  alone  could  yield  either  theology  or  science) — what  more 
may  be  derived  from  the  physical  and  moral  worlds  combined, 
and  what  additional  lessons  are  taught  by  revelation  and  received 
by  faith.  He  repeats  over  and  over  again,  as  if  it  had  some 
relevancy  to  the  question,  that  the  natural  evidence  as  applied 
by  divines  is  only  conjirmatory  of  "  a  foregone  conclusion,"  and 
not  the  basis  of  a  legitimate  inference  or  inductive  proof.  If  the 
question  were,  whether  men  have  ever  actually  discovered  God  by 
the  mere  light  of  nature,  or  have  usually  had  the  conception 
suggested  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  study  of  the  natural  evidence,  there  might  be 
some  pertinency  in  this  line  of  remark  ;  but  when  the  question 
really  is,  whether  there  be  a  valid  natural  evidence  which  may 
be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  conclusions  of  theism,  in  whatever 
way  these  conclusions  may  have  been  first  suggested  or  after- 
wards transmitted,  it  can  neither  be  set  aside  by  any  difiSculty 
attaching  to  the  former  inquiry,  nor  determined  by  any  decision 
at  which  we  may  arrive  respecting  it.  For  the  two  questions 
are  not  only  essentially  distinct,  but  radically  different.  Divines 
may  hold,  and  have  generally  held,  that  men  were  never  placed 
in  a  position  to  test  the  strength  of  their  unaided  powers  in  that 
respect ;  that  revelation  was  coeval  with  the  origin  of  our  race, 
ana  that  the  simple  but  sublime  conceptions  then  suggested  have 
been  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  and  are  now  received  in  the 
first  instance  by  traditive  instruction ;  but  they  may  also  hold 
most  consistently,  that  there  is  a  valid  natural  evidence  for  these 
truths,  which  may  be  appealed  to  in  argument,  and  applied  in 
proof,  and  which  is  alike  legitimate  and  conclusive  as  far  as  it 
extends.  The  faith  of  the  believer  rests,  in  such  a  case,  not  on 
the  mere  authority  of  Divine  Revelation,  still  less  on  the  sole 
credit  of  human  testimony  and  tradition  ;  but  partly,  also,  on  the 
natural  evidence  of  the  truths  themselves.  Nor  is  theology  ex- 
ceptional in  this  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  every  science  may  be 
said  to  occupy  a  similar  position.  We  are  first  taught^  and  then 
called  to  test  our  teaching — we  are  first  instructed,  but  must 
verify  our  lessons  for  ourselves.  The  truths  of  mathematical 
science  would  not  have  occurred  spontaneously  to  one  mind  in  a 
million  ;  but  every  mind  of  average  power  is  capable  of  learning 
them  ;  and,  having  learned  them,  their  certainty  is  found  to  be 
independent  of  the  teacher's  authority,  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
light  of  their  own  self-evidence.  The  truths  of  chemistry  are 
suggested  by  the  teacher,  and  verified  by  experiment ;  the  proof 
may  be  said  to  be  adduced  in  support  of  '^  a  foregone  conclusion," 
but  it  is  a  valid  natural  evidence  notwithstanding.  The  Apostle 
distinctly  recognises  such  a  natural  evidence,  when  he  says, 
"  The  invisible  things  of  Him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
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are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead."^  Referring  to  this  text, 
but  without  quoting  it,  Mr  Powell  brings  forward  the  view  of 
some  divines  who  hold  that  "  the  Apostle's  argument  is  not  an 
assertion  of  an  abstract  philosophical  conclusion,  but  of  the 
practical  truth  that  the  heathen  themselves  acknowledged  and 
professed  a  belief  in  a  Deity  (on  whatever  grounds),  and  yet  did 
not  act  up  to  it."  This  is  the  application  which  the  Apostle 
makes  of  it,  but  "  the  grounds"  of  their  belief  are  specified  ;  the 
invisible  things  of  God  were  made  visible,  being  "  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made.^^  The  meaning  of  the  words  being  too 
clear  to  be  evaded,  Mr  Powell  has  recourse  to  a  limitation  of  the 
inference,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Divine  power;  he  denies  that 
we  can  infer  from  the  works  of  nature  the  Divine  Omnipotence, 
evidently  because  this  would  go  far  to  establish  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  exclude ;  but,  in  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  conclusion,  he  overlooks  the  obvious  yet  important 
distinction  between  a  real  manifestation,  and  an  adequate  or  eX" 
haustive  measure,  of  the  Divine  perfections. 

The  second  part  of  Mr  Powell's  general  theory  is  directed  to 
the  object  of  disproving  the  historical  character  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  and  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  only  indirectly  connected,  however,  with  his  fundamental 
principle  of  the  antecedent  incredibility  of  miracles,  and  rests 
mainly  on  the  fact,  real  or  supposed,  of  an  irreconcileable  con- 
tradiction between  the  findings  of  geology  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Hebrew  lawgiver.  It  is  rather  an  episode  than  a  step  in 
advance  in  the  same  line  of  argument.  It  might  well  have 
seemed  superfluous,  if  his  leading  principle  were  once  established, 
for  that  would  carry  with  it  the  rejection  of  creation  as  well  as  of 
all  the  miracles  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  But, 
superfluous  or  not,  it  offered  a  tempting  occasion  for  a  fresh  assault 
on  ancient  orthodoxy,  and  as  such  it  has  been  eagerly  seized 
upon.  And  yet  is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  one  so  fond  of 
establishing  the  principle,  and  tracing  the  course  of  a  mere 
natural  development,  should  evince  so  little  capacity  to  conceive, 
and  so  little  disposition  to  acknowledge,  a  far  higher  process  of 
Divine  development  in  the  progressive  scheme  which  is  unfolded 
in  Scripture — that  he  who  speculates  on  the  "Unity  of  Worlds" 
should  not  have  risen  to  the  lofty  conception  of  that  "  unity" 
which  pervades  the  record  of  Revelation  from  its  commencement 
to  its  close ;  that  he  should  have  failed  to  mark  either  the  specific 
differences,  or  the  general  harmonies,  of  all  its  successive  parts 
under  the  Primeval,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  the  Prophetical, 

>  Bom.  i.  19. 
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and  the  Christian  dispensations ;  and  that  he  should  have  made 
80  little  account  of  the  sublime  analogies  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  T 

"  Vetus  Testamentum  difiert  a  Novo,  sicut  figura  Christi  ab  ipso 
Christo — sicut  umbra  imaginis  ab  ipsa  imagine, — sicut  promissio 
a  donatione/' — '^  sicut  occultum  a  patefacto — sicut  inchoatum  a 
perfecto, — sicut  semen  ab  arbore, — sicut  spica  a  frumento.  •  .  . 
Sequitur,  cognitiouem  unius  Testamenti  multum  prodesse  ad  cc^ni- 
tioDcm  alterius.  Qui  enim  videt  figuram  Christi  conspirare  cum 
ipso  Christo,  et  umbram  imaginis  cum  ipsa  imagine,  pleniorem  habet 
cognitionem,  quam  qui  alterum  sine  altera  cognoscit,  nee  ttnitis  cum  altero 
consensum  etproportionem&dYeTiW^^ 

In  the  development  of  such  a  scheme,  there  is  a  "  unity**  of 
purpose  and  plan — ^a  progressive  unfolding  of  one  great  design, 
which  might  have  been  supposed  to  offer  some  attractions  to  a 
mind  disposed  to  study  its  various  parts  in  their  mutual  relations, 
— to  mark  their  instructive  analogies,  and  to  rise  by  means  of 
them  to  a  really  comprehensive  "  generalisation."  But  the  super- 
natural  element,  the  reality  of  Divine  interposition,  would  there 
become  too  visible  and  too  prominent  to  be  acceptable  to  any  one 
who  is  not  prepared  to  recognise  it  in  the  work  of  creation  itself; 
and  this,  which  seems  to  be  the  real  reason  why  Mr  Powell 
adheres  to  a  natural  development  in  the  physical  world,  may  also 
be  his  reason  for  ignoring  a  Divine  development  in  the  sphere  of 
revelation.  The  two  cases  are,  in  many  respects,  parallel.  For 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  opposing  the  theory  oinatural 
development,  divines  are  by  no  means  committed  to  the  denial 
ot progress  in  the  works  of  nature,  any  more  than  to  the  denial 
of  gradual  expansion  in  the  scheme  of  revelation;  they  may 
admit  both — tney  may  even  delight  in  tracing  the  growing  per- 
fection of  animal  types  in  creation,  as  they  gladly  acknowledge 
the  growing  perfection  and  completeness  of  successive  dispensa- 
tions of  Divine  truth.  What  they  affirm,  in  either  case,  is,  that 
these  are  Divine  and  not  mere  natural  developments  ;  and  what 
they  deny  is  that,  in  either  case,  they  can  be  accounted  for  by 
mere  natural  laws,  there  being  no  known  analogy  for  spontaneous 
generation  or  transmutation  of  species  in  the  physical  world,  and 
none  for  the  sudden  introduction  of  new  dispensations,  such  as 
the  Scriptures  describe,  by  the  unaided  powers  of  man,  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  religion  and  morals.  There  is,  in  this  respect, 
a  sublime  analogy  between  the  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book  of 
Kevelation ;  each  of  them  exhibits  a  progressive  scheme,  slowly 
unfolded,  and  gradually  matured,  whose  earliest  forms  were,  in 

'  Becani-— "  Analogia  Veteris  ac  Novi '  Testamenti,  in  qua  primum  Status 
Veteris,  deinde  Consensus,  Proportio,  et  Conspiratio  illius  cum  Novo  Explica- 
tur.*'     1762. 
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either  instance,  subordinate  and  subservient  to  its  ulterior  and 
more  perfect  manifestations,  while  throughout  there  is  a  pervad- 
inff  "  unity"  of  purpose  and  plan. 

But  so  far  from  aiscerning  the  necessary  correlation  and  mar- 
vellous analogy  between  all  the  parts  of  tne  scheme,  Mr  Powell 
would  have  "  Christianity  without  Judaism,"  as  if,  in  bursting 
into  new  life,  Christianity  must,  like  the  chrysalis,  leave  the 
grub  form  behind  it !  But  if  the  creed  of  the  Synagogue,  which 
is,  "  Judaism  without  Christianity,"  may  be  fitly  compared  to 
an  unfinished  building,  Mr  Powell's  "  Cnristianity  without  Ju- 
daism "  can  only  be  likened  to  a  building  whose  foundation  has 
been  cut  away.  The  New  Testament  without  the  Old  would  be 
a  language  deprived  of  its  alphabet,  or  a  book  of  hieroglyphics 
without  a  key  to  its  interpretation.  It  would  be,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, unintelligible ;  and  m  so  far  as  it  could  be  understood  at 
all,  liow  could  it  be  credited  by  any  one  who  regards  the  Old 
Testament  as  unhistorical,  and  the  Mosaic  narrative  as  a  mi/th  ? 
For  what  does  the  New  Testament  say  of  the  Old  ?  How  did 
the  Lord  Jesus  speak  of  "  Moses  and  the  prophets?"  Did  He 
speak  of  "the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures?" 
or  tell  His  disciples  that  the  Mosaic  "  narrative,  as  it  cannot  be 
received  as  historical^  may  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  representa- 
tion ?"  Or  is  what  He  did  say  of  them,  when  He  quoted  and 
applied  them  as  "  the  Word  of  God"  and  "  the  Scripture  which 
cannot  be  broken,"  consistent  with  the  statements  of  this  book  ?  * 
These  are  questions  which  Mr  Powell  has  not  ventured  to  state, 
far  less  to  aiscuss ;  and  which,  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  he 
dare  not  discuss  on  his  own  principles  unless  he  be  prepared 
openly  to  adopt  the  bold  course  of  Mr  Bath  bone  Gregg,  and 
affirm  that  although  "  Christ's  references  to  the  Scriptures  are 
too  numerous,  too  consistent,  and  too  probable,  not  to  bring  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  He  quoted  them  as  having,  and  deserving  to 
have,  unquestionable  authority  over  the  Jewish  mind  ;"*  yet  He 
erred  in  this,  or  spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  his  countrymen. 

The  thirdj  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  part  of 
Mr  Powell's  general  doctrine,  is  his  theory  of  revelation.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  after  his  rejection  of  all  "physical 
miracles,"  and  of  all  "Divine  interposition"  in  connection  with 
them,  he  has  still  a  doctrine  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  revela- 
tion and  of  spiritual  truth.  The  general  purport  of  that  doctrine 
will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  extracts : — 

"  No  extent  of  physical  investigation  can  warrant  the  denial  of  a 
distinct  order  of  impressions  and  convictions  wholly  different  in  kind,  and 
»  "  Unity  of  Worlds,"  288,  805.  «  "  Creed  of  Christendom,"  p.  12. 
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affecting  that  portion  of  oar  compound  constitution  which  we  term 
the  moral  and  spiritual.  That  impressions  of  a  spiritual  kind,  distinct 
from  anj  which  positive  reason  can  arrive  at,  may  be  made  on  the 
internal  faculties  of  the  soul,  is  an  admission  which  can  contravene 
no  truth  of  our  constitution,  mental  or  bodilj.  Nor  can  it  be  reason- 
ably disputed  on  any  physical  ground,  that,  under  peculiar  conditions, 
such  spiritual  impressions  or  intimations,  in  a  peculiarly  exalted  sense, 
may  be  afforded  to  some  highly-gifled  individuals,  and  worthily  as- 
cribed to  a  Divine  source,  thus  according  with  the  idea  we  attach  to 
the  term  'revelation'"  (276).  "Those  who  have  felt  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  admitting  physical  miracles,  have  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting the  assertion  of  any  amount  of  purely  moral  and  spiritual 
influence,  even  to  the  extent  of  those  exalted  conditions  of  soul  in 
which  the  favoured  and  gifted  disciple  was  enlightened  by  immediate 
disclosures  of  Divine  truth,  or  endowed  with  internal  energies  and 
spiritual  powers  beyond  the  attainment  or  conception  of  the  ordinary 
human  faculties.  And  theistic  reasoners  have  held  it  more  consonant 
with  the  Divine  perfections  to  influence  mind  than  to  disarrange  matter  " 
(282). 

We  can  only  enumerate,  without  attempting  to  discuss,  the 
various  objections  to  which  this  strange  theory  of  revelation  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  liable. 

1.  In  denying  all  physical  miracles,  while  he  admits  a  spiritual 
revelation,  Mr  Powell  has  not  told  us  whether  such  a  revelation 
be  not  itself  a  miracle^  or  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  He  indicates,  indeed,  some  sense  of  the  difficulty, 
and  a  desperate  resolution  to  get  rid  of  it  at  whatever  hazard, 
when  he  says,  "  An  argument  on  natural  grounds,  which  might 
correctly  apply  to  physical  miracles,  might  not  apply  at  all  to 
morale  or,  still  less,  to  spiritual  influences^  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  man's  spiritual  nature  (in  so  far  as  it  exists  apart  from 
his  physical  nature)  is  in  no  way  amenable  to  any  natural  ana- 
logies, or  subject  to  natural  lawsJ'  Are  there,  then,  no  mental 
analogies? — no  natural  laws  of  mind?  But,  supposing  that 
there  may  be  "spiritual  influences"  which  are  not  properly 
miraculous,  they  must  surely  be  at  the  least  supernatural;  they 
must  imply  Divine  interposition^  for  they  may  be  "  worthily 
ascribed  to  a  Divine  source."  And  yet  he  has  already  told  us 
that  "the  supernatural  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  the 
parent  of  superstition  and  idolatry." 

2.  He  admits  a  spiritual  revelation,  but  is  somewhat  chary  in 
telling  us  what  he  means  by  a  revelation.  Is  it  a  direct  com- 
munication of  truth  from  the  mind  of  God  to  the  mind  of  man  1 
Is  it  an  objective  presentation  of  truth,  or  a  mere  subjective  in- 
fluence? He  talks  of  " impressions  and  intimations^^  of  "influ- 
ences," and  also  of  "immediate  disclosures  of  Divine  truth;" 
but  how  much  or  how  little  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
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distinction  between  the  two,  is  nowhere  clearly  explained.  Is  it 
such  a  revelation  as  makes  known  to  man  the  will  of  God  for 
his  salvation?  Is  it  such  a  revelation  as  implies  Divine  super- 
natural interposition  for  the  enlightenment  and  instruction  of 
the  human  mind  in  those  things  which  concern  its  everlasting 
welfare  ? 

3.  He  admits  a  spiritual  revelation ;  but  what  relation,  if  any, 
does  it  bear  to  human  reason  ?  Is  it,  or  can  it  ever  become,  an 
object  of  knowledge  ?  Can  it  be  in  any  measure  understood,  or 
must  it  be  only  implicitly  believed  ?     He  reminds  us,  very  pro- 

Cerly,  that  St  l^aul  "  expressly  announced  the  spiritual  doctrines 
e  taught  as  essentially  independent  of  all  human  reason  or  phi- 
losophy " — I.e.,  they  were  neither  discovered  nor  proved  by  the 
light  of  nature,  but  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  did 
Paul  say  that  they  have  no  relation  at  all  to  human  intelligence  f 
— that  they  could  be  believed  without  being  in  some  measure 
understood  ? — or  that  a  Christian's  faith  must  be  a  blind  faith  ? 
Did  he  not  rather  say,  "Let  the  word  of  God  dwell  in  you 
richly  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding;^^  "Be  not 
children  in  understanding,  but  in  understanding  be  men;"  and 
that  the  Spirit  should  be  in  them  "  as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
of  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ?"  Is  this  the  kind  of 
revelation  of  which  Mr  Powell  speaks  when  he  says,  "  It  is  in 
its  nature  something  wholly  beyond  the  province  of  philosophy, 
whether  physical  or  metaphysical,"  .  .  .  "which  cannot  sub- 
vert the  principles  of  the  understanding,  since,  from  its  nature, 
it  does  not  at  all  appeal  to  the  understanding^  or  to  the  laws  of 
reason,  with  which  it  professedly  and  essentially  disclaims  all 
connectionV^ 

4.  He  admits  a  spiritual  revelation,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  to  be  recognised,  as  such,  by  the  individual 
to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed,  or  certified  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Is  every  internal  impression  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  Spiritual  Re- 
velation?" If  not,  by  what  marks  or  criteria  is  mental  illusion  to 
be  discriminated  from  Divine  illumination  ?  Mr  Powell's  doctrine 
might  consist  well  enough  with  the  Quaker  notion  of  a  "  light 
within."  He  never  argues  the  question  of  revelation  and  its 
evidence  on  its  broad  general  merits,  bv  inquiring  what  evidence 
is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  individual  wno  receives  a  revelation — 
what  additional  evidence  might  be  required  to  convince  his  con- 
temporaries that  he  had  received  and  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
claim it — and  what  further  evidence  might  still  be  needed  to 
accredit  any  record  to  which  it  might  be  consigned,  and  to  secure 
its  transmission,  with  adequate  credentials,  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  This  problem,  which  might  have  been  too  great 
for  human  wisdom  to  solve^  has  been  solved  in  the  man'ellous 
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provision  of  Bible  evidence  which  is  incorporated  with  the  record 
Itself,  and  which  is  a  stable  bulwark  against  all  "  pretended  re- 
velations of  private  spirits/'  on  which  we  can  take  our  stand  and 
say,  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  Word,  they  have  no  *  light'  in  them." 

5.  He  admits  a  spiritual  revelation,  but  denounces  mysticism; 
he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  a  perfect  horror  for  it;  he  speaks  of 
miraculous  originations  of  new  species"  as  "  mystical  paroxysms'* 
— of  theistic  writers  who  indulge  in  "  an  ambiguous  and  mystical 
metaphysical  phraseology,"  and  even  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  himself,  as  turning  away  from  science  to  "  the  shadowy 
regions  of  mysticism,  and  the  solution  of  the  prophetic  visions  of 
the  Apocalypse."  And  yet  of  all  modern  theories  we  know  of 
none  more  liable  to  the  charge,  or  less  secure  against  the  real 
dangers  of  mysticism,  than  his  own,  unless  it  be  that  of  Feuer- 
bach,  which  he  has  himself  described  as  "remarkable  speculations" 
which  "  tend  to  reduce  all  religious  belief  to  mere  internal  im- 
pressions or  ideal  images,  the  subjective  representations  or  reflec- 
tions of  man's  own  moral  feelings  or  spiritual  aspirations,  so 
vividly  conceived  as  to  be  mistaken  for  external  objective  realities." 
Accept  his  theory  of  revelation,  and  the  reveries  of  Madame 
Guyon  must  pass  current,  not  less  than  the  spiritual  lessons  of 
Paul  and  John.  He  exhibits  in  this  respect  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  most  of  the  "  rational"  inquirers  who  have  preceded  him ; 
they  have  generally  admitted  miracles  and  rejected  mysteries, 
even  when  they  were  supported  by  miracles  ;  Mr  Powell,  on  the 
contrary,  rejects  all  physical  miracles,  but  is  ready  to  receive 
"  any  amount"  of  mystery j  although  it  is  not  attested  by  miracles, 
provided  only  it  be  purely  "  spiritual ;"  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if,  like  Lord  Bacon,  he  were  prepared  "  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  faith  to  a  somewhat  strange  extreme,"  and  to  say  with  him  that 
"  the  more  irrational  (absonum)  and  incredible  any  divine  mystery 
is,  the  greater  the  honour  we  do  to  God  in  believing  it,  and  so 
much  more  noble  is  the  victory  of  faith." 

6.  His  whole  general  theory  rests  ultimately  on  an  attempt, 
not  only  to  draw  a  distinction^  but  to  effect  a  divorce — to  establish 
an  actual  separation  between  the  physical  and  moral  departments 
of  nature.  He  speaks  of  spiritual  "  matters  altogether  alien  from 
physical  things  and  even  the  rnoral  order  of  this  world,"  and  says 
that  they  are  "  essentially  distinct  in  kind  and  order^  Man,  qua 
animal,  is  generated  or  developed ;  man,  qua  intellectual  and 
moral  agent,  belongs  "  wholly  to  a  different  order  of  things." 
Physical  miracles  are  incredible,  but  spiritual  truths  belong  to  a 
different  order  of  things.  This  is  one  of  those  convenient  expres- 
sions which  convey  no  distinct  or  definite  idea,  and  which  are 
often  employed  to  conceal  a  lack  of  meaning,  and  there  is  a  per- 
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f>etual  recurrence  to  it  in  the  course  of  Mr  Powell's  writings ; 
le  falls  insensibly  into  this  rut^  and  seems  unable  to  keep  or  to 
get  out  of  it.  What  is  its  real  meaning  ?  If  it  were  meant  only 
to  indicate  a  distinction  between  the  physical  and  moral  depart- 
ments of  nature,  and  a  corresponding  distinction  between  physical 
and  moral  truths,  it  would  be  little  better  than  a  truism,  since  it 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the  contrasted  epithets ;  but  if  it  be 
meant  to  indicate  more  than  a  distinction,  an  entire  divorce  and 
actual  separation  between  the  two,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  absurdity.  Is  there  no  relation,  no  connection  of 
any  kind,  between  the  physical  and  the  moral  ?  Has  matter  no 
influence  upon  mind,  and  mind  no  power  over  matter?  Could 
physical  science  itself  have  any  existence  without  mental  laws, 
and  apart  from  these,  would  physical  facts  be  anything  more  than 
"  the  ineffectual  accumulations  of  the  Empirics?"^  Is  not  man 
an  important  part  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  government,  and 
are  not  the  physical  and  the  moral  united  in  his  person  ?  Are 
his  material  organs  not  made  subservient  to  his  intellectual  in- 
struction ?  Or,  to  take  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  view,  is 
not  the  whole  system  of  material  nature  spread  out  as  a  volume, 
which  the  mind  of  man  may  read  and  interpret  as  a  book  of  in- 
struction at  least  in  science,  and  as  an  index  which  points  towards, 
if  it  cannot  conduct  us  to,  "  a  Moral  Cause  ?"  And  if  the  physical 
be  thus  made  subservient  to  the  moral,  in  the  department  even 
of  natural  knowledge,  why  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that 
physical  miracles  may  also  be  subservient  to  the  establishment  of 
a  supernatural  revelation  ?  In  the  common  course  of  Providence, 
is  physical  suffering j  as  an  instrument  of  the  Divine  Government, 
not  associated  with  moral  evil,  so  as  to  constitute  an  effective  and 
salutary  means  of  discipline  ?  Besides,  is  there  not  a  large  class 
of  mixed  trutliSy  or  sciences  in  which  truths  of  different  orders  are 
combined,  which,  according  to  the  aspect  in  which  they  may  be 
viewed,  might  be  assigned  to  either  order,  such  as  the  applied 
sciences  to  which  theology  properly  belongs,*  and  the  doctrine  of 
creation,  incarnation,  and  miracles  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  he  admits, 
that  what  we  know  least  is  the  connection  of  our  own  bodily  and 
mental  nature,  must  it  not  be  true  a  fortiori  that  we  know  still 
less  of  the  connection  between  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds, 
and  are  ill  qualified,  therefore,  to  dogmatise  on  the  use  which 
Divine  wisdom  may  be  pleased  to  make  of  the  one  in  subser\4ency 
to  His  higher  designs  in  regard  to  the  other  ? 

7.  It  is  only  a  natural  consequence  of  his  general  principle  as 
above  explained,  that  he  assigns  different  classes  of  truths  to  the 

*  Degerando  "  Histoire  Compartfe,"  vol.  iii.  437,  499,  551.    Explains  the  dis- 
tinction between  Empiricism  and  the  Philosophy  of  Experience. 
«  Dr  Tatham,  "  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth,"  vol.  u. 
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separate  domains  of  reason  and  faith.     But  not  only  does  he  fail 
to  explain  the  relation  between  faith  and  reason,  just  as  we  have 
seen  lie  omitted  to  determine  the  relation  between  reason  and 
revelation — he  does  not  even  tell  us  what  that  faith  is  of  which 
he  speaks.     No  term  is  more  equivocal ;  it  is  used  in  at  least  ^r« 
diflferent  senses.   It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  belief  in  general, 
from  whatever  source  it  may  spring,  or  on  whatever  ground  it 
may  rest ;  sometimes  to  denote  only  intuitive  or  instinctive  beliefs, 
which  are  not  founded  on  reasoning,  but  presupposed  in  reasoning 
itself,  and  involved  even  as  a  necessary  condition  in  all  experience; 
sometimes  to  denote  belief  on  the  ground  of  human  testimony, 
which  is  called  historical  faith ;  sometimes  to  denote  belief  on  the 
ground  of  Divine  authority,  which  is  called  Divine  faith  ;  some- 
times to  denote  a  higher  spiritual  exercise  which  involves  trust  in 
God,  even  when  His  ways  are  most  dark  and  mysterious,  which 
is  called  confiding  or  fiducial  faith.   But,  like  many  recent  writers, 
he  makes  no  such  distinctions,  and  finds  it  more  convenient 
simply  to  "  take  refuge  in  faith." 

8.  He  speaks  of  Christianity  as  a  "  peculiar  revelation  ;"  but 
can  he,  consistently  with  his  general  theory,  acknowledge  its 
historical  truth  ?  That  theory  excludes  physical  miracles  in  terms; 
but  it  also  excludes  by  implication  all  facts  of  whatever  kind,  all 
occurrences,  however  ordinari/,  falling  within  the  province  of  ex- 
perience and  induction.  It  can  include  only  "  matters  altogether 
alien  from  physical  things,  or  even  the  moral  order  of  this  world." 
Can  it  include  the  incarnation,  in  which  not  only  the  physical 
and  moral,  but  the  human  and  divine,  were  united  in  the  person 
of  Christ  ?  Can  it  include  any  one  historical  element  in  tlie  life 
of  Christ  ?^ 

9.  He  gives,  it  is  true,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  winds  up 
with  an  unexpected  peroration  : — 

"In  this  spiritualised  sense  has  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages 
acknowledged  these  Divine  mysteries  and  miracles,  '  not  of  sight,  but 
of  faith' — not  expounded  by  science,  but  delivered  in  traditional 
formularies — celebrated  in  festivals  and  solemnities,  by  sacred  rites 
and  symbols — embodied  in  the  creations  of  art,  and  proclaimed  by 
choral  harmonies  ;  through  all  which  the  spirit  of  faith  adores  "  the 
great  mystery  of  godliness,  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory.'" 

Mr  Powell  here  quotes — at  least  partially/ — one  of  the  most 
sublime  and  comprehensive  statements  of  Scripture;  and  if  it  must 
be  said  that  his  own  language  in  introducing  it  is  somewhat 
mystical  and  magniloquent,  still  the  words  of  the  Apostle  are  so 
acceptable,  that  if  we  only  knew  the  "spiritualised  sense"  in 
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which  he  makes  use  of  them,  we  might  be  content  to  accept  this 
confession  of  faith.  We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  many 
speculative  rationalists  in  Germany  retained  the  use  of  Scriptural 
terms  and  phrases  long  after  they  liad  evacuated  them  of  their 
commonly  received  meaning,  and  that  some  modern  spiritualists 
in  our  own  land  have  exposed  themselves,  on  this  account,  to  the 
pungent  sarcasm  of  Henry  Rogers : — "  So  far  from  its  being  true 
that  you  have  renounced  the  ^  letter'  of  the  Bible  and  retained 
its  *  spirit,'  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  correct  to  say, 
comparing  your  infidel  hypothesis  with  your  most  spiritual 
dialect,  that  you  have  renounced  the  *  spirit'  of  the  Bible  and 
retained  its  '  letter.'"^  Nor  can  we  forget  that  Strauss  himself, 
as  quoted  by  Mr  Powell,  speaks  in  a  semi-mystical,  semi-scriptural 
strain  not  very  unlike  his  own. 

"  The  author  knows  that  the  internal  essence  of  Christian  fattJi  is 
completely  independent  of  his  critical  researches.  The  supernatural 
birth  of  Christy  His  miracles,  His  resurrection^  and  His  ascension  into 
heaven,  remain  eternal  trutlis,  to  whatever  doubts  the  reality  of  tJie  facts 
in  the  light  of  historical  events  may  be  subjected.  This  certainty 
alone  can  give  repose  and  dignity  to  our  critical  examinations,  and 
distinguish  them  from  the  explanations  on  natural  principles  of  former 
ages;  explanations  which,  dreaming  to  overthrow  at  once  religious 
truth  with  historical  fact,  were  necessarily  marked  with  a  character  of 
frivolity.  A  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  work  will  show  that  the  dog- 
inatic  sense  of  the  life  of  Jesus  has  sustained  no  lossJ^ 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  substance  of  this  work,  but  we 
cannot  close  without  adverting  briefly  to  its  spirit  and  style.  It 
is  far  from  being  a  favourable  specimen  of  calm  philosophical 
disquisition,  and  very  far  indeed  from  realising  his  professed  pur- 
pose to  supply  ^*  a  perfectly/  impartial^  candid,  unpolemical  discus- 
sion of  the  subject."  It  is  written  in  a  cumbrous  and  somewhat 
disjointed  style,  and  it  abounds  in  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
same  idea  in  almost  the  same  words,  as  if  he  expected  to  accom- 
plish his  object  nan  vi  sed  scepe  cadendo.  One  of  its  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  is  a  certain  dogmatic  and  imperious  tone,  as  if 
the  writer  spoke  ex  cathedra^  and  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to 
speak  with  authority  on  such  subjects.  There  is  often  a  repulsive 
peculiarity  in  his  critical  remarks  ;  we  cannot  call  it  sarcasm,  for 
it  has  neither  wit  nor  humour  in  it — it  is  rather  the  expression 
of  a  hard,  dry,  sardonic  scorn,  indicating  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  and  a  supercilious  contempt  for  the 
capacity,  and  even  for  the  character,  of  those  who  cliffer  from 
him.  This  peculiarity  is  frequently  manifested  in  all  his  writings,* 
and  often  in  a  most  offensive  way.  We  may  say  of  him,  as  he 
has  himself  said  of  Hume,  that  '^his  continual  adoption  of  a 

»  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  p.  45. 
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sarcastic,  and  too  often  an  offensive  tone,  derogates  from  the 
parely  abstract  and  dispassionate  character  which  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish a  high  philosophical  discussion."   Speaking  of  the  vener- 
able Archdeacon  Pratt,  and  his  much  commended  work,  "  Scrip- 
ture and  Science  not  at  Variance,"  he  describes  him  as  *'  a  writer 
so  highly  eminent  in  mathematical  and  mechanical  science,  as  to 
claim  for  any  views  he  may  advance  the  most  respectful  considera- 
tion," and  yet  he  ranks  him  among  a  class  of  writers  whom  "  we 
can  only  regard  as  disguised  allies^  merely  offering  a  nominal 
homage  to  the  prejudices  of  a  religious  party ;  a  profession  in  name, 
covering  a  denial  in  substance,  as  transparent  as  that  of  the 
Jesuit  commentators  on  Newton."   Speaking  again  of  Mr  Mansel 
and  his  Bampton  Lectures,  he  describes  him  as  ^^  an  able  and 
learned  writer,"  but  also  as  "  a  champion  of  orthodoxy,"  and  then 
adds,  '^  It  is  simply  amusing  to  notice  the  self-complacent  ignor- 
ance of  a  writer  who  thinks  he  is  hitting  hard  at  physical  science ;" 
and  "  it  is  unjustifiable,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  for  any 
one  to  pretend  to  reason  on  such  topics  who  betrays  such  misap- 
prehension of  the  very  nature  and  principles  of  all  physical  philo- 
sophy."    It  may  be  so,  and  we  shall  not  venture  to  arbitrate 
between  the  rival  authorities  of  Oxford ;  but  was  it  nothing  more 
than  "  simply  amusing"  to  find  Mr  Mansel  adducing  "  the  latest 
specimen  of  a  kind  of  would-be  philosophy  as  furnished  by  Pro- 
fessor Baden  Powell ;"  and  to  "  notice"  his  pithy  saying,  that 
"  Mr  Powell,  in  his  zeal  for  *  Christianity  without  Judaism,' 
seems  at  times  to  forget  that  Judaism,  as  well  as  Christianity, 
was  a  revelation  from  GodJ^^     The  same  peculiarity  appears  in 
his  previous  writings.     He  frequently  speaks  of  "  the  narrow 
views,"  *^  polemical  spirit,"  "  dogmatic  assertions,"  and  "  mysti- 
fied eloquence"  of  his  opponents,  as  finding  "  favour  with  those 
who  have  some  other  object  in  view  than  mere  philosophical  truthr 
Our  illustrious  countryman  Sir  David  Brewster,  although  a  dis- 
coverer who  has  added  largely  to  the  science  of  physics,  does  not 
escape  the  censure  of  one  who  is  only  known  as  an  expounder  of 
what  Sir  David  and  others  have  achieved.     Referring  to  Sir 
David's  answer  to  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  "  a 
plurality  of  worlds,"  Mr  Powell  thinks  it  graceful  to  say  : — 

"  These  suggestions  may  safely  be  left  without  further  comment. 
Minds  so  constituted  as  to  feel  such  a  difficulty  will  probably  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  solutions  here  proposed.  But  the  whole  discussion 
cannot  but  suggest  a  passing  remark  on  the  style  and  tone  of  theologising 
evinced  in  the  very  statement,  whether  of  the  objection  or  the  answer. 
It  seems  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  obsolete  school,  and  to  refer  too  much 
to  those  narrow  humanised  ideas  of  the  Divinity  and  His  dealincrs  with 
man  derived  so  commonly  from  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  the 

*  Mansel,  "  Bampton  Lectures,"  p.  287. 
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anthropomorphisms  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  little  consonant  with 
the  more  enlightened  views  which  a  better  dispensation  encourages." 
.  .  .  "I  may  cite  another  instance  of  expressions  evincing  a  similar 
narrow  spirit,  and  seeming  to  imply  ideas  which  might  have  been  sup- 
posed exploded  from  the  minds  of  philosophers^'*  ..."  popular  dogmas, 
founded  on  a  narrow  literalism,  which  betrays  its  Judaical  origin  rather 
than  any  connection  with  the  enlightening  influences  of  Christianity." 

The  lamented  Hugh  Miller  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  the  object  of  his  philosophic  aversion  ;  he  says,  over  and 
over  again,  that  Mr  Miller  belongs  to  "  the  Judaical  School" — 
that  he  is  imbued  with  "  the  spirit  of  Sabbatism" — that  when  he 
said  "  the  battle  of  the  Evidences  will  have  to  be  fought  on  the 
field  of  physical  science,"  he  was  "  in  obvious  apprehension  for 
the  issue,  subversive  as  it  must  be  of  that  Judaical  theology  which 
he  adopted."  And  when  these  and  similar  statements  failed  to 
convince  some  of  his  more  intelligent  readers,  he  holds  up  his 
hands  in  utter  astonishment  that  any  one  should  be  so  stupid 
as  to  differ  from  him  ! 

"  There  are  incessantly  appearing  speculations  of  this  kind,  the 
productions  of  a  class  of  minds  incc^able  of  philosophical  reasoning,  yet 
ever  discussing  scientific  subjects ;  on  whom  the  force  of  repeated 
refutation  is  lost,  and  who  are  continually  coming  forward  with  re- 
vivals of  thnce-rejected  and  exploded  fallacies.  .  .  .  Afler  the  ex- 
amination into  which  /  have  entered  of  the  whole  argument  of  Mr 
H.  Miller's  works,  I  can  only  add  an  expression  of  surprise  that  so 
leading  and  liberal  a  journal  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  should  have  so 
far  lost  sight  of  all  sound  philosophy,  and  shown  itself  so  far  behind  in 
the  advance  of  enlightenment,  as  to  introduce,  in  a  recent  article  on  the 
works  of  the  author  just  named,  a  new  attempt  to  revive  the  credit 
of  Bible  Geology."  ..."  Such  ideas,  however,  are  fully  in  keep- 
ing with  those  of  another  writer  in  the  same  journal,  who  .  .  .  seems 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  nature  of  my  arguments,  or  appreciating  the 
grander  bearings  of  physical  philosophy ;  and  to  whose  apprehension 
the  simple  principles  of  inductive  genercdisation  and  of  natural  theology, 
as  /  have  endeavoured  to  expound  them,  appear  startling  "para- 
doxes!" (219). 

Mr  Powell  frequently  sneers  at  the  "Puritans;"  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  we  only  express  a  wish  which  will  find  a  cordial 
response  from  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  leal-hearted 
friends  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  we  say — Would  that 
such  men  as  Owen,  and  Charnock,  and  Howe,  occupied  chairs 
at  Oxford  in  the  present  critical  times  I 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  Recollections  of  Geoffry  Hamlyn.  By  Henry 
KiNGSLfiT.     Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.     1859. 

2.  Stephan  Langton.  By  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.CIi.,  F.R.S. 
London :  Hurst^  BlacKet,  and  Co. 

Tris  is  the  age  of  classification.     The  highest  philosophy  of  the 
day  has  annoanced  that,  by  a  more  accurate  examination  of 
words,  it  has  at  last  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone.     Men 
are  classified ;   the  birds  of  the  air  are  classified ;    vermin  are 
classified.     Time  has  been  reduced  to  an  arithmetical  formula; 
and  we  leave  the  metropolis  at  8.10,  and  reach  our  moor  in  the 
heart  of  the  barren  hills  at  3.45.     Yet  our  accurate  statistics  of 
mortality  have  not  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  though  the  Ee- 
gistrar  has  put  Death  into  his  blue-book,  the  grim  enemy  shears 
vigorously  away.     Births,  deaths,  marriages,  christenings,  burjr- 
ings,  railway  accidents,  steamboat  accidents,  accidents  on  the 
tops  of  coaches,  popular  facts,  scientific  facts,  facts  that  are 
neither  scientific  nor  popular — all  fu*e  bundled  pell-mell  into  the 
seething  caldron,  and  stirred  round  and  round  with  pathetic  per- 
tinacity.    Only  here  and  there  does  an  accidental  sceptic  ven- 
ture to  inquire  doubtfully.  How  shall  these  dry  bones  live! 
Though  we  own,  sorrowfuUv  enough,  that  the  mess  is  not  by  any 
means  a  savoury  one,  and  that  all  our  averages  and  per-centages 
do  not  somehow  seem  to  do  us  the  good  they  ouojht,  yet  it  is  surely 
right  at  all  times  to  respect  the  popular  taste.    Henreich  Heine — 
wittiest  of  mortals — had  what  he  called  ^^my  own  system  of 
natural  science,  whereby  all  things  are  divided  into  those  that 
may,  and  may  not,  be  eatenr     Our  classification  of  the  genus 
Novel — novels  that  interest,  novels  that  instruct,  and  novels  that 
bore — is  less  summary,  but  sufficiently  exhaustive.     We  were  at 
one  time  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  the  list  might  be  further  reduced, 
and  that  a  searching  analysis  would  unite  the  latter  two.     But 
this  view,  on  reflection,  we  rejected ;  for  by  it,  we  saw,  no  place 
would  be  provided  for  those  which  do  not  instruct,  but  wOiich  do 
bore.     We  would  have  excluded,  inadvertently,  three-fourths  of 
our  romantic  literature. 

We  entertain  little  or  no  toleration,  we  confess,  for  any  novel 
that  does  not  belong  to  the*  first  class.  The  novel  that  interests 
answers  its  vocation,  and  fulfils  its  design.  Gray's  definition  of 
perfect  happiness — a  sofa  and  a  novel — is  about  as  feasible  as 
any  we  are  acquainted  with,  provided  the  novel  neither  instructs 
nor  bores.  A  novel  that  bores  stands  self-condemned ;  and  an 
"instructive  novel"  is  commonly  as  tough  and  indigestible  as 
Euclid. 
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Men  oQght  to  give  up  writing  novels ;  it  does  not  suit  them  ; 
the  masculine  mind  is  framea  on  too  didactic  a  model.  It 
seizes  every  opportunity,  however  unsuitable,  to  lecture  the  un- 
iverse. It  never  goes  out  for  an  airing,  except  on  stilts.  Sir 
Edward  Lytton's  subtle  mimicry  of  passion  is  no  doubt  very 
masterly ;  but  the  mimetic,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  lower  branches 
of  art ;  and  when  men — Englishmen  at  least — try  to  write  truly 
and  unaffectedly  about  the  affections  (the  subject-matter  of  the 
modern  novel),  they  fail  signally.  The  spectacle  of  the  hippo- 
potamus wallowing  in  a  washing-tub  is  not  impressive.  Women, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  knack  of  writing  as  they  speak,  in 
their  natural  voice.  Their  very  weakness  is  in  their  favour. 
Thay  write  the  most  charming  nonsense,  and  are  not  afraid. 
But  the  true  explanation  why  a  woman's  novel  is  so  much  better 
than  a  man's,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  she  retains  a  closer 
hold  upon  life,  and  is  more  open  to  its  subtle  and  intricate  influ- 
ences. Her  uncritical  and  unembarrassed  narrative  travels  into 
those  remote  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  heart  of  which  most  men 
know  nothing,  and  which  the  best  men,  perhaps,  are  not  too 
anxious  to  explore.     That  "sacred  fear"  which  fell  upon  Lan* 

celot — 

''  He  look'd,  and,  more  amazed 
Than  if  seven  men  had  set  upon  him,  saw 
The  maiden  standing  in  the  dewy  light — 
He  had  not  dream'd  she  was  so  beautiful. 
Then  came  on  him  a  sort  of  sacred  fear; 
For  silent,  though  he  greeted  her,  she  stood 
Rapt  on  his  face,  as  if  it  were  a  god's  " — 

often  seizes  the  strongest  hearts. 

But  neither  the  plea  of  strength  nor  of  moderation  will  now 
avail  our  male  novelists.  They  used  to  console  themselves  with 
the  assurance  that,  though  the  works  of  their  lady-rivals  were  at 
once  more  readable  and  more  lively,  they  yet  wanted — power. 
Charlotte  Bronte  s  novels,  in  which  the  flood-tide  of  passion 
sweeps  through  the  dreariest  abysses  of  the  soul,  and  stirs  them 
tumultuously,  repelled  that  plea,  and  the  indictment  has  latterly 
taken  another  shape.  Women,  it  is  said,  can  write  powerfully, 
but  they  cannot  write  moderately.  They  are  always  in  hysterics 
or  heroics.  Their  pages  bristle  like  a  porcupine's  back  with 
points  of  admiration  or  contempt, — are  sown  with  the  most  em- 
phatic italics  and  the  largest  capitals.  They  want  fairness,  tem- 
perance, impartiality.  Their  prejudices  are  inveterate:  they 
either  worship  the  curate,  or,  behold— he  is  an  angel  of  dark- 
ness !  Men,  we  know,  never  hate  causelessly,  nor  reason  illo- 
gically,  nor  love  foolishly,  nor  judge  in  temperately.  These 
charming  caprices  are  exclusively  feminine.     Oar  wives  ^nd 
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sisters  cannot  ascend  ^^  the  qaiet  seats  above  the  thander "  in 
which  their  lords  habitually  recline.     A  very  pretty  theory  as  it 
stood ;  only,  unhappily  for  its  currency,  the  past  season  has  wit- 
nessed the  debut  of  Adam  Bede,     Of  that  book — of  the  st&btle 
insights  it  manifests,  and  of  the  large  charities  it  teaches — too 
much  has  been  already  made.     Too  many  leading  articles  and 
leading  journals  have  called  Aristides  "just."     With  Caliban's 
stolid  heaviness  we  contrive  to  unite  the  fickleness  and  caprice 
of  Ariel ;  and  the  notoriety— especially  if  he  has  been  too  no- 
torious, which  commonly  happens  to  the  favourites  of  a  dull 
race,  who  can  neither  like  nor  dislike  with  fit  temperance — 
whom  the  arbitrium  popularis  aurce  has  wafted  to  the  Happy 
Islands  in  the  spring,  is  "  bleached  by  the  sea-waves,  and  eaten 
of  sea-birds,"  ere  the  autumn  be  well  advanced.     We  add,  then, 
no  stone  to  the  cairn  which  has  been  raised  in  its  honour ;  we 
refer  to  it  as  to  a  piece  of  historical  evidence  only ;    and  we 
venture  to  afiSrm  that  the  hand  which  could  depict  the  old- 
fashioned  rector  and  the  Methodist  girl,  with  an  even  love  and 
an  equal  sympathy,  must  have  been  guided  by  a  singularly  fair, 
candid,  and  unimpassioned  intellect. 

Much  meditating  upon  these  things,  as  the  old  orator  would 
have  said,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  women,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  quite  on  a  level  with  their  lords ;  and  that  on  one  point 
only  do  they  manifest  inferiority,  if  inferiority  it  can  rightly  be 
called.  For,  of  that  mature  and  somewhat  involved  reflective- 
ness, which,  with  its  dash  of  scorn  and  sadness,  gives  a  rare  charm 
to  the  gracious  Cynic  who  wrote  The  Newcomesj  they  have  no 
share ;  and  we  sometimes  fancy  that  its  absence  in  them  accounts 
for  the  instinctive  antipathy  which  the  sex  in  general  bear  to  Mr 
Thackeray.     The  reason  ordinarily  assigned  is  manifestly  inade- 

auate.  It  is  not  the  libel  which  they  dislike :  no  pretty  woman 
isiikes  to  hear  her  pretty  countrywoman  criticised ;  for  she  feels 
that  the  criticism  is  not  directed  against  her  own  charms,  and 
that  a  tacit  reserve  of  homage  to  herself  is  always  implied ;  but 
the  tone  of  thought,  the  temper  of  mind,  the  vein  of  character,  is 
essentially  unfamiliar  and  unintelligible.  There  is  no  knowledge, 
and  consequently  no  sympathy.  They  read  his  books  as  they 
would  read  an  unknown  tongue  (and  if  it  were  the  fashion  to  read 
Arabic  or  Sanscrit  in  drawing-rooms,  they — meekly  obedient  to  its 
decrees — would  do  so  dutifully,  although  they  did  not  understand 
a  word), and  then  marvel  at  the  bright  intelligence  men  detect,  and 
the  keen  relish  with  which  the  precious  morsel  is  devoured.  But, 
after  all,  a  social  treatise  or  a  Spectator  essay  would  be  a  better 
vehicle  than  a  novel  for  Mr  Thackeray's  gospel — at  least  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  man.  Mr  Thackeray,  ot course,  stands  by  him- 
self,— the  curiosa  felicitas  of  the  highest  reach  and  ripe  maturity 
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of  a  most  genuine  art  defies  criticism.  And  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered besides,  that  though  the  spirit  of  his  writings  be  in  the  main 
discursive  and  didactic,  yet  its  expression  is  essentially  dramatic. 
Among  the  social  forms  into  which  the  principles  he  satirises  shape 
themselves  among  us,  he  is  most  at  home.  It  is  not  with  Malice 
and  Uncharitableness,  as  they  figure  in  the  old  Moralities,  but 
with  the  mode  in  which  Mr  A.  or  Mrs  B.  manifests  the  malice 
and  uncharitableness  that  permeate  our  society,  that  he  can  deal 
effectively.  When  another  man,  with  the  same  habit  of  mind, 
would  write  an  essay  on  hypocrisy,  Mr  Thackeray  turns  in- 
stinctively to  Becky  Sharp. 

Though  we  do  not  relish,  as  we  have  said,  the  "  instructive 
novel,"  yet  we  cannot  honestly  join  in  the  cry  which  has  been 
raised  against  the  writers  who  use  the  novel  to  promulgate  their 
peculiar  views  on  morals  or  politics.  If  a  man  has  got  something 
to  say  which  he  wishes  people  to  attend  to,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  he  should  appropriate  the  popular  form.  The  world  will 
read  arguments  cast  into  a  dramatic  shape,  while  it  obstinately 
declines  to  have  anything  to  do  with  moral  essays  or  political 
treatises.  But  the  reader  has  a  good  right  to  complain ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  paternal  government  might  find  means  to  prevent  him 
from  suffering.  If  he  contract  to  buy  a  novel,  he  is  entitled  to 
get  a  novel ;  and  if  an  essay  on  political  economy  or  a  volume  of 
old  sermons  be  substituted  in  its  place,  then  a  fraud  of  some  kind 
has  been  practised.  The  evil  is  becoming  a  serious  one ;  and  a 
few  of  Louis  Napoleon's  "  press-warnings"  might  do  no  harm. 
Violet  and  lanthe  does  not  certainly  indicate,  with  due  precision, 
ascetic  views  of  a  High  Church  tendency,  on  daily  penance  and 
wax  candles;  The  Brotlier^s  Niece  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
muscular  Christianity ;  and  a  financial  argument  on  the  vices  of 
competition  could  hardly  be  expected  in  The  Bloody  Tryste.  All 
round  the  Mahogany  is  the  title  which  a  modern  writer  would 
naturally  assign  to  a  historic  disquisition  on  the  Arthurian 
legends;  but  even  a  modem  reader  may  be  disquieted  wheii  he  finds 
that  the  social  evil  and  the  Aristotelian  logic  usurp  its  pages. 

At  the  same  time  the  nuisance  has  a  tendency  to  cure  itself. 
Society,  when  it  wants  amusement,  will  cease  to  read  romance, 
and  will  turn  to  Mr  Spurgeon's  theology  or  Mr  Tupper's  philo- 
sophy. The  novel  will  become  forbidden  ground  to  the  idle  and 
the  frivolous, — to  any,  in  short,  except  serious  readers. 

The  evil  was  not  so  bad  at  first.  Novel-writing  was  really  the 
vocation  of  those  who  began  the  practice :  they  had  a  genuine 
insight  into  character,  and  their  descriptions  of  men  and  things 
were  of^en  admirably  picturesque.  The  interpolated  scolding 
did  not  spoil  the  interest.  We  forgave  the  bad  logic  and  the 
intemperate  language  in  Alton  Lackey  because  its  men  were  men 
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of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  narrative  was  Tigorons  and  anatained* 
But,  at  length,  the  nuisance,  like  the  aroma  of  the  Thames^  has 
grown  utterly  intolerable.  People  who  are  destitute  of  the  most 
rudimentary  capacity  for  snch  pnrsuits,  who  cannot  read  the 
characters  of  their  nearest  relatives,  and  could  not  describe  them 
in  decent  English  if  they  did,  flood  the  circulating  library  with 
streams  of  the  most  wretched  rubbish.  They  harbour  a  piqae 
against  the  curate,  or  the  vicar,  or  the  society  for  distributing 
coals  and  flannel  in  the  parish,  or  they  are  anxious  to  abuse  the 
Creed  and  the  Decalogue ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  every 
season  we  are  bored  to  death  with  a  host  of  wretched  and  -weari- 
some pamphletSy  broken  into  chapters,  and  interspersed  with 
dialogues.  Mortal  language  cannot  describe  the  insuflPerable 
weariness  these  books  beget.  Have  you  ever  been  seduced  into 
reading  any  of  themf  Misfortune  makes  us  acquainted  with 
strange  bed-fellows;  and  duty  hns  dragged  us  into  unblessed 
regions.  Let  our  report  then  of  the  latest  we  have  been  afflicted 
with,  suffice;  and  when  you  know  one,  you  know  ail.  There  is 
a  dingy  hero,  who  discourses  on  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  finite 
and  the  absolute,  the  nominal  and  the  phe-noroinal ;  and  a  dingier 
heroine,  who  has  a  very  indistinct  acquaintance  with  several  of 
the  commandments,  including  the  seventh ;  and  a  ghostly  clergy- 
man, who  is  perseveringly  talked  at  and  magnanimously  refuted 
through  half-a-dozen  consecutive  chapters.  These  uneasy  and 
unsubstantial  spirits  are  ^'raised"  in  a  district  where  the  sky  is 
probably  blue  at  times,  and  the  grass  green,  but  which  pages  of 
xluskin-like  prolixity  have  failed  to  make  more  distinctly  visible 
to  the  eye  of  our  imagination.  But  whether  it  brightens  or 
darkens,  or  rains  or  is  fair,  or  thunders  or  hails,  is  a  matter 
of  profound  indifference  to  the  dramatis  personct^  who  continue 
to  pursue  their  interminable  and  unmitigated  twaddle,  with  un- 
abated serenity,  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 

We  do  not  write  thus  strongly  without  sufficient  provocation. 
Only  the  other  morning,  going  down  for  a  day  to  a  remote  and 
retired  glen  among  the  hills,  where  we  knew  that  not  a  soul 
spoke  English  except  the  landlord,  we  took  the  precaution  to 
slip  a  new  novel  into  our  portmanteau.  It  lay  snugly  enough 
between  a  charter  of  Novodamus  and  an  Act  of  JParliament 
which  was  passed  eighteen  months  since,  which  has  already 
been  twice  "  amended,"  and  whose  inconceivable  provisions 
confound  even  its  maker.  Well ;  we  arrived  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing, and  by  ten  o'clock  it  had  begun  to  rain, — not  the  rain  of  the 
temperate  zone,  but  a  down-pour,  a  pelt,  a  water-spout.  *^  In  the 
dead  unhappy  midnight,  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof,"  we  were 
wakened,  to  find  that  it  had  not  confined  itself  to  the  roof,  but — 
as  a  monotonous  splash  on  the  straw-pillow  indicated — was  pene- 
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trating  mto  the  apartment.  As  soon  as  the  morning  broke,  it 
became  evident  that  we  were  doomed  to  undergo  a  wet  Satur- 
day. Squally  showers  of  sleet  drifted  in  gusts  across  the  lake ; 
the  mist  lay  low  down  upon  the  mountains,  nearly  blotting  them 
out  of  sight,  and  giving  to  the  jagged  peaks  that  occasionally 
peered  through  a  most  intensely  repulsive  and  forbidding  aspect. 
Until  breakfast  was  fairly  discussed,  and  until  the  dreary  desert 
which  separated  us  from  dinner  stared  us  blankly  in  the  face,  we 
continued  to  indulge  in  unhappy  hopes  that  the  weather  might 
"  clear/' — reveries  which  were  skilfully  and  assiduously  fomented 
by  "  mine  host."  But  hope  deferred  makes  the  heart  sick ;  and 
when,  about  eleven  o'clock,  an  itinerant  "  cadger,"  looking  more 
like  a  drowned  rat  than  any  other  object  in  nature,  entered  the 
inn  kitchen,  to  consume  a  thimbleful  of  usquebagh,  and  then 
cheerfully  departed,  having  informed  us  in  the  interval  that  "  it 
was  just  a  bit  scuff  yet,"  but  that  the  afternoon  would  be  "  weet," 
we  at  last  finally  abandoned  the  vision  of  the  "  cast"  across  the 
Salmon-Pot  below  the  Linn,  which  had  haunted  us  for  a  month. 
"  Let  it  rain,"  we  said,  in  a  comparatively  resigned  spirit ;  "  we 
have  here  what  will  pass  the  day ;" — and  thereupon  urawingthe 
moth-eaten  easy-chair  before  the  fire,  we  removed  MilKcent  FitZ" 
hoodie  from  the  legal  society  where  she  had  spent  the  night. 
Our  readers  may  imagine  the  despair  that  fell  upon  us  when  we 
discovered  that  the  very  first  chapter  contained  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  a  new  and  improved  scheme  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which  was  continued  in  the  second.  Beyond  the  introductory 
page  of  that  second  chapter,  we  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
contents. 

The  present  romance  style,  indeed,  is  at  once  objectionable 
and  characteristic.  There  is  in  it,  as  in  our  poetry,  an  intense  and 
obtrusive  self-consciousness.  The  poet  and  the  novelist  dissect 
the  fibres  of  the  heart  as  the  surgeon  dissects  the  fibres  of  the 
brain.  This  internal  analysis  is  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  old 
masters  knew  well  how  to  touch  the  heart-strings ;  they  had  a 
keen  and  fivid  sympathy  with  the  external  world,  and  the 
"  great  actions,"  as  Milton  calls  them,  which  evoke  great  pas- 
sions, which  move  us  with  ruth,  and  pity,  and  terror,  were  em- 
ployed by  them  with  consummate  skill.  The  mental  drama 
which  they  depict  is  the  riefiection  of  the  great  drama  without. 
The  black  shadow  which  lies  upon  the  soul,  is  the  shadow  of  the 
spectre  which  stalks  outside — of  the  catastrophe  which  impends, 
of  the  retribution  which  metiaces.  The  mental  effect  is  not  dis- 
proportionate to  its  visible  cause ;  nor  is  it  dwelt  upon  with  a 
diseased  and  irritating  familiarity.  The  mind  is  not  incessantly 
watched ;  its  most  flimsy  experiences  are  not  ofiicially  sche- 
duled ;  its  roost  puerile  operations  are  not  indecently  exposed. 
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But  this  healthy  habit  of  our  ancestors — their  frank,  straight- 
forward, unconscious  way  of  doing  their  work — has  been  given 
up  ;  and  every  author  now  looks  after  his  mind,  as  if  he  were  a 
member  of  the  detective  police.  We  have  somehow  lost  our 
firm  hold  of  the  world,  and  with  it  the  vivid  "  side-lights"  of 
passion  and  pathos,  which  the  sharp  contact  struck  out.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  our  poets  and  dramatists  either  employ  "  machinery," 
as  the  old-fashioned  critics  well  called  it,  which  is  essentially 
fantastic  and  unnatural,  or  they  banish  it  entirely, — an  element 
as  alien  to  their  sympathies  as  the  world  of  action  to  the  recluse. 
"He  consisted,"  Heine  says  of  a  certain  German  professor,  ''he 
consisted  of  nothing  but  soul  and  plasters."  Our  romance  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  sentiment  and  dry  bones.  It  wants  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  a  good  plot.  There  is  either  no  plot  whatever,  or 
an  essentially  bad  plot. 

The  temerity  with  which  a  man  sits  down  to  compose  a  novel 
has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  to  us.  You  do  not  think  of 
rivalling  the  Apollo,  or  the  Psyche,  or  the  Venus  of  the  Tribune, 
unless  you  have  been  bred  a  sculptor.  Only  the  painter,  skilled 
in  his  art,  strives  to  emulate  the  Transfigured  God  and  the 
Mater  Unigeniti  of  Raphael.  But  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  it 
would  seem,  can  write  a  novel.  The  composition  of  a  romance 
is  an  easy  achievement,  for  which  the  merest  tyro  is  qualified. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  a  really  artistic  novel  infers  a  conibination 
of  faculties  with  which  the  majority  of  scribblers  are  not  gifted. 
The  seeing  eye  and  the  understanding  heart  are  rare  endow- 
ments, and  except  the  novelist  have  these,  curiously  refined  and 
finely  tempered,  his  work  can  never  present  more  than  a  mock- 
ing counterfeit  of  life.  And  the  "  plot," — which  is  the  very 
back-bone  of  the  novel, — is  not  by  any  means  so  accessible  a 
commodity  as  some  would  seem  to  suppose. 

For  what  does  the  ability  to  construct  a  good  plot  infer!  A 
plot  should  grow  as  a  plant  grows ;  and  unless  the  writer  can 
divine  the  organic  relation  between  events — can  master,  as  if  by 
instinct,  that  law  of  life  which  makes  one  course  of  action  draw 
with  it,  as  its  inevitable  corollary  or  supplement,  a  given  series 
of  effects, — his  plot  will  always  manifest  a  certain  crudeness  and 
inconsequence.  There  will  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  which 
will  mar  the  sense  of  coherent  and  vital  order.  So  difficult  is 
this  work,  so  rare  is  this  instinct,  that  perhaps  a  few  only  of  the 
very  greatest  men  have  perfectly  succeeded.  The  Greeks  suc- 
ceeded, because  they  worked  upon  a  plain  and  simple  pattern. 
The  Attic  dramatist  drew  with  an  iron  pen, — hard  and  unbend- 
ing as  the  Destiny  that  ruled  overhead, — his  stern  plan  of  sin 
and  retribution,  and  then  stuck  to  it  like  grim  deatn.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  track  the  affections  through  their  subtler  processes, 
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nor  the  imagination  into  its  more  intricate  pathways ;  but  his 
roughly-hewn  representation  of  human  life  was  not  only  grand 
and  simple,  but  artistically  logical  and  coherent.  Shakespeare 
succeeded  too,  though  after  a  very  different  fashion.  His  care- 
less and  indolent  ease  deceived  a  generation  of  critics.  Those 
who  had  been  taught  to  find  '^  unity"  in  the  rigid  classical  forms, 
were  perplexed  and  embarrassed  by  his  profuse  and  negligent 
opulence.  Our  eyes  have  been  opened.  We  know  that  the 
action  of  his  drama  is  guided  by  tne  rarest  and  truest  instinct 
ever  bestowed  perhaps  on  mortal  man,  and  that  the  organic  con- 
sistency of  life,  if  not  the  mechanical  precision  of  form,  is  every- 
where preserved  with  profound  and  subtle  skill. 

But,  apart  from  the  marvels  of  art,  even  the  most  rudimentary 
^^  plot"  is  difficult  to  manage.  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  de- 
lightful letters,  describes  his  own  difficulties.  "  I  am  busy,"  he 
says,  writing  to  Mrs  Shelley,  "  with  a  farce  in  two  acts,  the  inci- 
dents tragi-comic.  I  can  do  the  dialogue,  commeyfor;  but  the 
plot — ^I  believe  I  must  omit  it  altogether.  The  scenes  come  after 
one  another  like  geese,  not  marshalling  like  cranes,  or  a  Hyde 
Park  review.  I  want  some  Howard  Payne  to  sketch  a  skeleton 
of  artfully  succeeding  scenes  through  a  whole  play  ;  as  the  courses 
are  arranged  in  a  cookery-book, — ^I  to  find  wit,  passion,  senti- 
ments, character,  and  the  like  trifles.  To  lay  in  the  dead  colours ; 
I'd  Titianesque  'em  up.  To  mark  the  channel  on  a  cheek  (smooth 
or  furrowed,  yours  or  mine) ;  and,  where  tears  should  course,  I'd 
draw  the  waters  down.  To  say  where  a  joke  should  come  in, 
or  a  pun  be  left  out.  To  bring  my  personce  on  and  off  like  a 
Beau  Nash ;  and  I'd  Frankenstein  them  there.  To  bring  three 
together  on  the  stage  at  once :  they  are  so  shy  with  me,  that  I 
can  get  no  more  than  two,  and  there  they  stand,  till  it  is  the 
time,  without  being  the  season,  to  withdraw  them." 

Most  neophytes — not  a  few  skilled  workmen — can  tell  a  like 
tale.  Either  the  plot  will  not  suit  the  characters,  or  the  charac- 
ters dispense  with  the  plot. 

"  We  do  remember  love  ourselves, 
In  our  sweet  youth," 

and  in  the  days  of  our  innocence  we  once  began  a  romance.  It 
proceeded  energetically  through  half-a-dozen  chapters,  in  which, 
as  Lamb  found,  the  tete-a-tete  conversations  were  the  most  nume- 
rous and  successful.  At  that  critical  period,  however,  unpro- 
pitious  fate  interfered,  and  the  book  was  laid  aside.  On  our 
return,  we  found  that  all  the  surviving  dramatis  personce  (for 
one  or  two  had  been  made  away  with  in  the  first  cnapter)  were 
landed  in  a  most  striking  scrape, — thoroughly  artistic,  but  un- 
fathomable as  an  Irish  bog.    For  our  life  we  could  not  recall 
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how  they  were  to  be  ^ot  out ;  and  there,  we  regret  to  saj,  they 
remain  to  this  day.  Some  captious  critics,  who  have  never  tried 
to  construct  a  "plot,"  may  fiincy  that  we  exaggerate  its  dif- 
ficulties. If  they  are  not  convinced,  let  them  attempt  it.them- 
selves.  Let  them  nnravel  out  of  their  own  experience,  or  out 
of  any  book  or  history  they  are  acquainted  with,  a  clear  intel- 
ligible story,  with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  then 
develop  it,  fairly  and  coherently,  without  losing  sight  of  the  c«i- 
tral  interest,  and  without  making  each  and  all  of  the  actors  look 
and  feel  utterly  ridiculous  before  they  are  done  with  them.  Let 
them  do  all  tliis,  and  then,  whether  they  succeed  or  whether  they 
fail,  they  will  at  least  admit,  we  fancy,  that  to  conduct  a  **  plot," 
as  plain  as  Guy  Faux's,  is  a  monstrously  more  difBcult  achieve- 
ment than  they  had  guessed.  They  may  also,  perhaps,  come  to 
understand  why  the  **  plots"  of  our  modem  novels  are  so  often 
strained  and  artificial,  and  why  they  hang  together  so  loosely. 

Con£4dering  the  difficulties  we  have  pointed  out,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  be  exacting.  We  say  then  to  our  novel-writers, 
Give  us  plenty  of  story,  abundance  of  incident, — "  action,  action, 
action," — and  we  will  not  too  critically  regard  its  quality.  If  you 
cannot  write  drama,  then  write  melo-drama.  But  they  have 
grown  so  timid,  either  from  a  distrust  of  their  own  powers,  or,  as 
we  think,  from  a  diseased  disinclination  to  mingle  frankly  and 
genially  in  the  outside  world,  that  they  are  able  to  produce 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  A  novel  of  The  Monk  or  The 
Castle  of  Otranto  style  we  never  see  now.  In  no  recent  romance 
that  we  are  familiar  with  (one  or  two  excepted),  are  there  more 
than  a  brace  of  suicides,  a  murderous  assault,  and  a  bigamy. 
When  they  try  the  supernatural,  they  produce  at  best  a  fine 
piece  of  frost-work — like  Phantastes.  Mrs  RadclifFe's  monstrous 
'*  helmet"  was  worth  the  whole  of  Mr  MacDonald's  romance ; 
fi)r  it  must  be  owned  that,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  grotesque, 
her  school  had  real  pith  in  it,  and  not  a  little  of  the  supernal 
horror  which  glooms  over  "  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk." 
Mr  Dickens,  under  the  form  of  a  Halloween  Ghost  stoiy  or  a 
Christmas  burlesque,  occasionally  essays  a  feeble  imitation  ;  but 
his  "  goblins"  are  as  vulgar  as  the  sprites  in  a  Cockney  panto- 
mime, and  his  "  horrors"  are  those  that  haunt  deboshed  bagmen. 
Whenever  we  require  a  really  healthy  stimulant,  we  are  forced 
to  return  to  the  romance  of  our  childhood.  In  Puss  in  BootSy 
or  Jack  the  Giant  Killer^  or  Cinderella,  we  get  our  heart's  con- 
tent of  picturesque  and  stirring  incident. 

The  incidents  in  the  first  volume  of  Geoffry  Hamlyn  would 
fill  half  a  dozen  ordinary  novels.  There  is  a  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  "story" — burglaries,  forgeries,  seductions,  marriages, 
and  deaths — ;which  we  suspect  indicates  the  unpractised  band. 
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When  Mr  Henry  Kingsley  has  written  as  many  books  as  his 
brother  has  written,  he  will  become  somewhat  more  abstemious, 
and  will  learn  to  husband  his  resources  a  little  more  carefully. 
Such  a  lavish  expenditure  cannot  be  maintained  for  any  long 
time.  The  most  fertile  imagination  could  not  bear  the  drain. 
His  dramatis  persaiice  are  as  surprisingly  unlucky, — their  ends 
are  as  varied  and  violent, — as  the  moilal  offspring  of  the  immortal 
Mrs  Gamp.  " '  No,  Mrs  Hanis,'  I  says  to  her,  *  ex-cuge  me, 
if  you  please.  My  own,'  I  says,  *  has  fallen  out  of  three-pair 
backs,  and  had  damp-doorsteps  settled  on  their  lungs,  and  one 
was  turned  up  smilin'  in  a  bedstead,  unbeknown.  Therefore, 
ma'am,'  I  says,  *  seek  not  to  proticipate,  but  take  'em  as  they 
come,  and  as  they  go.' " 

Geoffry  Hamlyn  is  a  fresh,  vivid,  and  picturesque  book.  The 
narrative  is  lively  throughout^ — it  never  flags  nor  tires.  Its  author 
has  a  fine,  Edgar  Poe-like,  knack  of  conjuring  profound  mys- 
teries out  of  the  slenderest  materials.  Some  unexplained  crisis 
always  lies  in  the  background  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  and  keep  it  captive.  But  there  is  nothing  else  of 
Poe  in  the  whole  book.  Its  sympathies  are  brave,  honest,  and 
somewhat  homely ;  its  style,  though  often  rich  and  affluent,  and 
touched  with  the  poetic  hues  of  the  "  warm  south,"  is  yet  in  the 
main  sober,  straightforward,  and  unaffected ;  its  taste  is  English ; 
its  moral  tone  is  English.  Mr  Kingsley  is  not  one  of  those 
effeminately  bred  and  over-cultivated  men  who  contribute  to  the 

Production  of  the  artificial  hot-house  literature  we  raise  at  home  ; 
nt,  to  judge  from  his  book,  he  is  something  much  better.  He 
represents  the  brave  and  intrepid  pioneers  of  our  hardy  race — 
the  followers  of  ColHngwood,  and  Parry,  and  "  steadfast  Sturt," — 
those  honest,  upright,  and  clear-headed  English  gentlemen  who 
are,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  the  best  result  that  our  English 
civilisation  can  show.  When  such  a  man,  among  Polar  snows,  or 
Canadian  rivers,  or  Indian  jungles,  or  Australian  forests,  leaves 
his  gun  or  his  plough  to  handle  a  pen,  he  may  not  perhaps  write 
a  book  that,  critically  considered,  is  very  perfect ;  but  he  will 
write  one  that  will  certainly  be  worth  reading,  and  that  will 
contain  much  that  is  novel,  exciting,  and  fresh  with  the  fragrance 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

This  English  manliness, — which  we  notice  as  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  book, — is  perhaps  carried  a  little  to  excess.  The 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kangsley  could  not  help  being  a 
"  Muscular  Christian ;"  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  such  men. 
Health  and  strength  are  two  of  the  goodliest  gifts  God  bestows 
upon  His  creatures  ;  and  we  can  blame  none  who  celebrate,  even 
though  somewhat  loudly,  their  excellence.  The  religion  of  the 
washing-tub  is  better  at  all  events  than  the  religion  of  dirt.  But 
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it  is  the  bad  luck  of  all  good  things  in  this  age  to  be  immediately 
counterfeited.  A  mob  of  jackall-like  plagiarists  obtain  their 
living  by  providing  "  cheap  and  nasty"  nutriment  for  the  British 
lion.  In  their  unclean  hands,  the  best  feelings  and  the  truest 
thoughts  degenerate  and  corrupt.  So  that  this  creed  of  health, 
and  strength,  and  cleanliness  has  been  exaggerated  and  bur- 
lesqued (for  this  is  the  vice  of  all  imitation),  until,  with  Mr 
Ruskin,  we  are  inclined  to  assert  peremptorily,  that  there  is  more 
real  nobility  in  the  weak  presence  of  I'aul  than  in  the  stalwart 
frame  of  the  Arthurian  knight, — 

"  The  knotted  column  of  his  throat, 
The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 
And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle  sloped, 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone, 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it," — 

even  when  glorified  by  Mr  Tennyson.  Mr  Henry  Kingsley's 
worship  of  the  flesh  is  no  feigned  idolatry :  it  is  the  genuine 
feeling  of  a  strong  man,  who  has  had  need  often  to  thank  God 
for  his  strength.  But  surely  the  introductory  glimpse  of  Frank 
Maberly,  the  Muscular  Curate,  who  vaults  six* barred  gates,  and 
worries  rats  in  the  Episcopal  Palace,  is  a  little  too  highly  coloured. 
That  there  is  good  stuff  in  such  men  cannot  be  doubted  ;  that  it 
would  nerve  them  to  encounter  the  Martyr's  life,  as  well  as  the 
soldier's  death,  may  perhaps  admit  of  controversy. 

The  main  charm  of  Geoffry  Hamlyn  is  its  vivid  picture  of 
Australian  men  and  things.  The  career  of  the  man  who  has 
left  his  English  kinsfolk,  and  wanders  now  "  by  the  long  wash 
of  Australasian  seas,"  remains  comparatively  unknown  to  us. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  few  authentic  glimpses  into  the 
novel  experiences,  and  strange  accompaniments,  of  the  life  our 
countrymen  lead  at  the  other  end  of  the  globe.  Geoffry  Ham- 
lyn (bearing,  as  it  does,  on  every  page  the  evidence  of  strong 
truthfulness  and  close  observation)  furnishes  such  a  glimpse. 
It  daguerreotypes  the  homely  but  exciting  and  picturesque  life  of 
the  antipodes.  We  follow  our  brethren  in  their  rapid  march 
across  the  splendid  plains  of  the  southern  world,  and  watch 
the  interior  processes  which  are  at  work  in  the  formation  of  a 
great  new  empire. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  communicate  any  outline  of  the 
somewhat  involved  and  intricate  plot  of  Geoffry  Hamlyn.  In- 
deed, as  a  general  rule,  we  consider  it  very  unfair,  both  to  author 
and  reader,  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  an  interesting  story.  Mrs 
Gamp's  advice,  already  quoted,  ought,  in  such  cases,  to  be  re- 
ligiously observed.  "  Seek  not  to  proticipate,  but  take  'em  as 
they  come  and  as  they  go."     It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
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say  that  Mr  Kingsley,  in  his  first  volume,  introduces  us  to  a  circle 
of  Devonshire  worthies,  who  afterwards  "  turn  up"  in  the  interior 
of  Australia.  The  main  interest  centres  there ;  and  in  the  de- 
scription of  its  life  the  most  genuine  mastery  is  manifested.  The 
pictures  of  scenery  are  specially  vivid,  and  richly  toned.  We 
extract  one  or  two,  almost  at  random — not  the  best  by  any  means. 

'^  A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  !  Tier  beyond  tier,  height  above 
height,  the  great  wooded  ranges  go  rolling  away  westward,  till  on  the 
lofty  sky-line  they  are  crowned  with  a  gleam  of  everlasting  snow. 
To  the  eastward  they  sink  down,  breaking  into  isolated  forests,  fringed 
peaks,  and  rock-crowned  eminences,  till  with  rapidly  straightening 
lines  they  disappear  gradually  into  broad  grey  plains,  beyond  which 
the  Southern  Ocean  is  visible  by  the  white  reflection  cast  upon  the  sky. 

'<  All  creation  is  new  and  strange.  The  trees,  surpassing  in  size 
the  largest  English  oaks,  are  of  a  species  we  have  never  seen  before. 
The  graceful  shrubs,  the  bright-coloured  flowers,  ay,  the  very  grass 
itself,  are  of  species  unknown  in  Europe ;  while  flaming  lories  and 
brilliant  parroquets  fly  whistling,  not  unmusically,  through  the  gloomy 
forest,  and  over  head  in  the  higher  fields  of  air,  still  lit  up  by  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  countless  cockatoos  wheel  and  scream  in  noisy  joy, 
as  we  may  see  the  gulls  do  about  an  English  headland. 

'^  To  the  northward  a  great  glen,  sinking  suddenly  from  the  saddle 
on  which  we  stand,  stretches  away  in  long  vista,  until  it  joins  a 
broader  valley,  through  which  we  can  dimly  see  a  full-fed  river 
winding  along  in  gleaming  reaches,  through  level  meadow  land,  in- 
terspersed with  clumps  of  timber. 

•  •  •  • 

''  I  had  seen  many  bush-fires,  but  never  such  a  one  as  this.  The 
wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane,  and,  when  I  had  ridden  about  two 
miles  into  scrub,  high  enough  to  brush  my  horse's  belly,  I  began  to 
get  frightened.  Still  I  persevered,  against  hope ;  the  heat  grew  more 
fearful  every  moment;  but  I  reflected  that  I  had  often  ridden  up 
close  to  a  bush-fire,  turned  when  I  began  to  see  the  flame  through  the 
smoke,  and  cantered  away  from  it  easily. 

<'  Then  it  struck  me  that  I  had  never  yet  seen  a  bush-fire  in  such 
a  hurricane  as  this.  Then  I  remembered  stories  of  men  riding  for 
their  lives,  and  others  of  burnt  horses  and  men  found  in  the  bush. 
And,  now,  I  saw  a  sight  which  made  me  turn  in  good  earnest. 

'^  I  was  in  lofty  timber,  and,  as  I  paused,  I  heard  the  mighty 
cracking  of  fire  coming  through  the  wood.  At  the  same  instant  the 
blinding  smoke  burst  into  a  million  tongues  of  flackering  flame,  and 
I  saw  the  fire — not  where  I  had  ever  seen  it  before — ^not  creeping 
along  among  the  scrub — ^bnt  up  alofl,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  over- 
head. It  had  caught  the  dry  bituminous  tops  of  the  higher  boughs, 
and  was  flying  along  firom  tree-top  to  tree-top  like  lightning.  Below, 
the  wind  was  comparatively  moderate,  but,  up  there,  it  was  travelling 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  I  saw  one  tree  ignite  like  gun-cotton,  and 
then  my  heart  grew  small,  and  I  turned  and  fled. 
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<<  I  rode  as  I  never  rode  before.  There  were  three  miles  to  go  ere 
I  cleared  the  forest,  and  got  among  the  short'  grass,  where  I  could 
save  myself— three  miles  !  Ten  minutes  nearly  of  intolerable  heat, 
blinding  smoke,  and  mortal  terror.  Any  death  but  this  1  Drowniog 
were  pleasant,  glorious  to  sink  down  into  the  cool  sparkling  water. 
But,  to  be  bui*nt  alive  !  Fool  that  I  was  to  venture  so  far !  I  would 
give  all  my  money  now  to  be  naked  and  penniless,  rolling  about  in  a 
cool  pleasant  river. 

'*  The  maddened,  terrified  horse,  went  like  the  wind,  but  not  like 
the  hurricane — that  was  too  swifl  for  us.  The  fire  had  outstripped 
us  overhead,  and  I  could  see  it  dimly  through  the  infernal  choking 
reek,  leaping  and  blazing  a  hundred  yards  before  me,  among  the 
feathery  foliage,  devouring  it,  as  the  south  wind  devours  the  thunder 
clouds.  Then  I  could  see  nothing.  Was  I  clear  of  the  forest? 
Thank  the  Lord,  yes — I  was  riding  over  grass. 

'*I  managed  to  pull  up  the  horse,  and  as  I  did  so,  a  mob  of 
kangaroos  blundered  by,  blinded,  almost  against  me,  noticing  me  no 
more  in  their  terror  than  if  I  had  been  a  stump  or  a  stone.  Soon 
the  fire  came  hissing  along  through  the  grass  scarcely  six  inches 
high,  and  I  walked  my  horse  through  it ;  then  I  tumbled  off  on  the 
blackened  ground,  and  felt  as  if  I  should  die. 

«  •  «  • 

^'  The  sun  was  bright  overhead,  and  the  land  in  its  full  winter 
verdure,  as  they  rode  along  the  banks  of  the  creek  that  led  to  Toon- 
arbin.  Frank  Maberly  was  as  humorous  as  ever,  and  many  a  merry 
laugh  went  ringing  through  the  woodland  solitudes,  sending  the 
watchman  cockatoo  screaming  alofl  to  alarm  the  fiock,  or  startling 
the  brilliant  thick-clustered  lories  (richest  coloured  of  all  parrots  in 
the  world),  as  they  hung  chattering  on  some  silver-leaved  acacia, 
bending  with  their  weight  the  fragile  boughs  down  towards  the  clear 
still  water,  lighting  up  the  dark  pool  with  strange,  bright  refiections 
of  crimson  and  blue;  startling,  too,  the  feeding  doe-kangaroo,  who 
skipped  slowly  away,  followed  by  her  young  one — so  slowly  that  the 
watching  travellers  expected  her  to  stop  each  moment,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  she  was  in  full  flight  till  she  topped  a  low  ridge  and 
disappeared." 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  Australian  capital  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  age.  The  contrast  between  the  desolate  wilderness  of 
1830  and  the  great  city  of  to-day  is  strikingly  depicted. 

"  *  They  have  formed  a  town  there,  then  V  said  the  Dean. 

"  '  There  are  a  few  wooden  houses  gone  up  by  the  river  side.  I 
believe  they  are  going  to  make  a  town  there,  and  call  it  Melbourne ; 
we  may  live  to  see  it  a  thriving  place.' 

"  The  Major  has  lived  to  see  his  words  fulfilled — fulfilled  in  such 
marvellous  sort,  that  bald  bare  statistics  read  like  the  wildest 
romance.  At  the  time  he  spoke,  twenty-two  years  ago  from  this 
present  year  1858,  the  Yarra  rolled  its  clear  waters  to  the  sea  through 
the  unbroken  solitude  of  a  primeval  forest,  as  yet  unseen  by  the  eye 
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of  a  white  man.  Now  there  stands  there  a  noble  city,  with  crowded 
wharves,  containing  with  its  suburbs  not  less  than  120,000  inhabi- 
tants. 1000  vessels  have  lain  at  one  time  side  by  side,  off  the  mouth 
of  that  little  river,  and  through  the  low  sandy  heads  that  close  the 
great  port  towards  the  sea,  thirteen  millions  sterling  of  exports  is 
carried  away  each  year  by  the  finest  ships  in  the  world.  Here,  too, 
are  water-works  constructed  at  £eUI>u1ous  expense,  a  service  of  steam- 
ships, between  this  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Australia,  vieing 
in  speed  and  accommodation  with  the  coasting  steamers  of  Great 
Britain  ;  noble  churches,  handsome  theatres.  In  short,  a  great  city, 
which,  in  its  amazing  rapidity  of  growth,  utterly  surpasses  all  human 
experience. 

"  I  never  stood  in  Venice  contemplating  the  decay  of  the  grand 
palaces  of  her  old  merchant  princes,  whose  time  has  gone  by  for  ever. 
I  never  watched  the  slow  downfall  of  a  great  commercial  city ;  but  I 
have  seen  what  to  him  who  thinks  aright  is  an  equally  grand  subject 
of  contemplation — the  rapid  rise  of  one.  I  have  seen  what  but  a 
small  moiety  of  the  world,  even  in  these  days,  has  seen,  and  what, 
save  in  this  generation,  has  never  been  seen  before,  and  will,  I  think, 
never  be  seen  again.  I  have  seen  Melbourne.  Five  years  in  suc- 
cession did  I  visit  that  city^  and  watch  each  year  how  it  spread  and 
grew  until  it  was  beyond  recognition.  Every  year  the  press  became 
denser,  and  the  roar  of  the  congregated  thousands  grew  louder,  till 
at  last  the  scream  of  the  flying  engine  rose  above  the  hubbub  of  the 
streets,  and  two  thousand  miles  of  electric  wire  began  to  move  the 
clicking  needles  with  ceaseless  intelligence." 

Our  sporting  readers,  if  any  such  there  be,  will  enjoy  Mr 
Kingsley's  account  of  a  kangaroo  hunt. 

''  A  great  six-foot  kangaroo  was  standing  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  them,  staring  stupidly  about  him. 

"  *  Let  go,  Jerry,'  said  Jim.  The  dogs  released  sprang  forward, 
and,  in  an  instant,  saw  their  quarry,  which,  with  a  loud  puff  of 
alarm,  bounded  away  up  the  opposite  slope  at  full  speed,  taking 
twenty  feet  at  each  spring. 

"  Halbert  and  Jim  dashed  off  after  the  dogs,  who  had  got  a  good 
start  of  them,  and  were  laying  themselves  out  to  their  work  right 
gallantly ;  Sam's  dog,  Fly,  slightly  leading.  Both  dogs  were  close 
on  the  game,  and  Halbert  said, — 

^^  <  We  are  going  to  have  a  short  run,  I'm  afraid.' 

'<  <  Talk  about  that  twenty  minutes  hence,'  said  Jim,  settling  to  his 
work. 

"  Over  range  after  range  they  hold  their  headlong  course.  Now  a 
bandicoot  scuttles  away  from  under  their  feet  to  hide  in  his  hollow 
log ;  now  a  mob  of  terrified  cattle  huddle  together  as  they  sweep  by ; 
now  they  are  flying  past  a  shepherd's  hut,  and  the  mother  runs  out 
to  snatch  up  a  child,  and  bear  him  out  of  harm's  way,  after  they  are 
safe  past.  A  puppy,  three  weeks  old,  joins  the  chase  with  heart  and 
soul,  but '  eaves  in'  at  about  fifty  yards,  and  sits  him  down  to  bark. 
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Now  they  are  rashing  on  through  a  broad  flat,  with  another  great 
range  before  them.  Still  always  the  grey  bounding  figure  holds  on, 
through  sunlight  and  shadow,  with  the  dogs  grim  and  stedfast  close 
in  his  wake. 

"  The  work  begins  to  tell  on  the  horses.  Fat  Jezebel,  who  could 
hardly  be  held  at  first,  now  is  none  the  worse  for  a  little  spur ;  and 
Jim's  lean,  long-legged  horse,  seems  to  consider  that  the  entertainment 
ought  to  conclude  shortly.  'Well  done.  Fly  !'  he  shouts;  *  bravely 
tried,  my  girl !'  She  had  drawn  herself  ahead,  and  made  a  bold  strike 
at  the  kangaroo,  but  missed  him.  Now  the  other  dog.  Bolt,  tries  it, 
but  without  luck ;  and  now  they  have  both  dropped  a  little  back, 
and  seem  in  for  another  mile  or  so. 

"  Well  done,  lass  I — there  she  goes  again  !  With  a  furious  effort 
she  pushes  ahead,  and  seizes  the  fiying  beast  by  the  hock — this  time 
with  some  luck,  for  down  he  goes  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and'  broken 
sticks,  and  both  the  dogs  are  on  him  at  once.  Now  he  is  up  again 
and  running,  but  feebly.  And  see,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  young 
dog?  He  runs  on,  but  keeps  turning,  snapping  fiercely  at  his  side, 
and  his  footsteps  are  marked  with  blood.  Poor  lad !  he  has  got  a 
bad  wound  in  that  last  tumble, — the  kangaroo  has  ripped  up  his 
fiank  with  a  kick  from  his  hind  foot.  But  now  the  chase  is  over, — 
the  hunted  beast  has  turned,  and  is  at  bay  against  a  tree.  Fly  standing 
before  him,  waiting  for  assistance,  snarling  fiercely. 

''They  pulled  up.  Jim  took  out  a  pistol  and  presented  it  to 
Halbert. 

"  *  Thank  you,'  said  he.     '  Hair  trigger  f 

" '  Yes.' 

''  He  balanced  it  for  a  second,  and  in  another  the  kargaroo  was 
lying  quivering  on  the  ground,  shot  through  the  heart." 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr  Kingsley  excels  in  the  delineation 
of  character.  All  his  dramatis  persance  are  drawn  in  the  rough, 
and  from  a  somewhat  simple  pattern.  They  are  either  shame- 
less rogues,  or  good-humoured,  hearty,  genial  English  gentlemen. 
The  reader  is  not  perplexed  by  the  controversy  of  subtle  motives, 
and  complicated  emotions.  But  the  traits  of  animal  life  are  dwelt 
upon  with  a  fine  and  strong  sympathy.  Sir  Walter  Scott  could 
not  have  loved  "Maida"  better  than  Mr  Kingsley  loves  "  Rover." 
Was  ever  dog  sketched  more  lovingly  ? 

"  With  broad  intelligent  forehead,  with  large  loving  hazel  ejes^  with 
a  frill  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  brush  like  a  fox ;  deep  in  the 
brisket,  perfect  in  markings  of  black,  white,  and  tan ;  in  sagacity  a 
Pitt,  in  courage  an  Anglesey,  Hover  stands  first  on  my  list,  and  claims 
to  be  king  of  Colley-dogs.  In  politics  I  should  say  Conservative  of 
the  high  Protectionist  sort.  Let  us  have  no  strange  dogs  about  the 
place  to  grub  up  sacred  bones,  or  we  will  shake  out  our  fiills  and 
tumble  them  in  the  dust.  Domestic  cats  may  mioul  in  the  garden  at 
night  to  a  certain  extent,  but  a  line  must  be  drawn  ;  afler  that  they 
must  be  chased  up  trees  and  barked  at,  if  necessary,  all  night.   Opos. 
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sums  and  native  cats  are  unfit  to  cumber  the  earth,  and  must  be 
hunted  into  holes,  wherever  possible.  Cows  and  other  horned  animals 
must  not  come  into  the  yard,  or  even  look  over  the  garden  fence, 
under  penalties.  Black  fellows  must  be  barked  at,  and  their  dogs 
chased  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  habitable  globe.  Such  were  the 
chief  points  of  the  creed  subscribed  to  by  Sam's  dog  Rover." 

Here  is  a  domestic  drama,  in  whicb^  as  in  the  ^sopian 
fables,  all  the  actors  are  animals  : — 

^'  A  colley  she-dog  was  lying  at  one  end,  who  banged  her  tail  against 
the  floor  in  welcome,  but  was  too  utterly  prostrated  by  the  heat  and 
by  the  persecution  of  her  puppy  to  get  up  and  make  friends.  The 
pup,  however,  a  ball  of  curly  black  wool,  with  a  brown-striped  face, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  her  with  his  head  on  one  side,  seemed 
to  conclude  that  a  game  of  play  was  to  be  got  out  of  Sam,  and  came 
blundering  towards  him ;  but  Sam  was,  by  this  time,  deep  in  a  luxu- 
rious rocking-chair,  so  the  puppy  stopped  half  way,  and  did  battle 
with  a  great  black  tarantula  spider  who  happened  to  be  abroad  on 
business. 

*'  Sam  went  to  the  club  with  his  immortal  namesake,  bullied  Bennet 
Langton,  argued  with  Beauclerk,  pbt  down  Goldsmith,  and  extin- 
guished Boswell.  But  it  was  too  hot  to  read ;  so  he  let  the  book  fall 
on  his  lap,  and  lay  a-dreaming. 

'<  What  a  delicious  verandah  is  this  to  dream  in !  Through  the 
tangled  passion-flowers,  jessamines  and  magnolias,  what  a  soft  ^eam 
of  bright  hazy  distance,  over  the  plains  and  far  away !  The  deep 
river-glen  cleaves  the  table-land,  which,  here  and  there,  swells  into 
breezy  downs.  Beyond,  miles  away  to  the  north,  is  a  great  forest- 
barrier,  above  which  there  is  a  blaze  of  late  snow,  sending  strange 
light  alofl  into  the  burning  haze.  All  this  is  seen  through  an  arch  in 
the  dark  mass  of  verdure  which  clothed  the  trellis-work,  only  broken 
through  in  this  one  place,  as  though  to  make  a  frame  for  the  picture. 
He  leans  back,  and  gives  himself  up  to  watching  trifles. 

^'  See  here.  A  magpie  comes  furtively  out  of  the  house  with  a  key 
in  his  mouth,  and,  seeing  Sam,  stops  to  consider  if  he  is  likely  to 
betray  him.  On  the  whole  he  thinks  not ;  so  he  hides  the  key  in  a 
crevice,  and  whistles  a  tune. 

"  Now  enters  a  cockatoo,  waddling  along  comfortably  and  talking 
to  himself.  He  tries  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  magpie,  who, 
however,  cuts  him  dead,  and  walks  off  to  look  at  the  prospect 

'^  Flop,  flop,  a  great  foolish-looking  kangaroo  comes  through  the 
house  and  peers  round  him.  The  cockatoo  addresses  a  few  remarks 
to  him,  which  he  takes  no  notice  of,  but  goes  blundering  out  into  the 
garden,  right  over  the  contemplative  magpie,  who  gives  him  two  or 
three  indignant  pecks  on  his  dumsy  feet,  and  sends  him  flying  down 
the  gravel  walk. 

'^  Two  bright-eyed  little  kangaroo  rats  come  out  of  their  box  peering 
and  blinking.  The  cockatoo  finds  an  audience  in  them,  for  they  sit 
listening  to  him,  now  and  then  catching  a  flea,  or  rubbing  the  backs 
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of  their  heads  with  their  fore-paws.  Bat  a  buck  'possuniy  who 
stealthily  descends  bj  a  pillar  from  unknown  realms  of  mischief  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  evidently  discredits  cooky's  stories,  and  departs 
down  the  garden  to  see  if  he  can  find  something  to  eat. 

"  An  old  cat  comes  up  the  garden  walk,  accompanied  by  a  wicked 
kitten,  who  ambushes  round  the  comer  of  the  flowerbed,  and  pounces 
out  on  her  mother,  knocking  her  down  and  severely  maltreating  her. 
But  the  old  lady  picks  herself  up  without  a  murmur,  and  comes  into 
the  verandah  followed  by  her  unnatural  offspring,  ready  for  any  mis- 
chief. The  kangaroo  rats  retire  into  their  box,  and  the  cockatoo, 
rather  nervous,  lays  himself  out  to  be  agreeable. 

^'  But  the  puppy,  born  under  an  unlucky  star,  who  has  been  watch- 
ing all  these  things  from  behind  his  mother,  thinks  at  last,  "  Here  is 
some  one  to  play  with,"  so  he  comes  staggering  forth  and  challenges 
the  kitten  to  a  lark. 

"  She  receives  him  with  every  symptom  of  disgust  and  abhorrence ; 
but  he,  regardless  of  all  spitting,  and  tail  swelling,  rolls  her  over, 
spurring  and  swearing,  and  makes  believe  he  will  worry  her  to  death. 
Her  scratching  and  biting  tell  but  little  on  his  woolly  hide,  and  he 
seems  to  have  the  best  of  it  out  and  out,  till  a  new  ally  appears  unex- 
pectedly, and  quite  turns  the  tables.  The  magpie  hops  up,  ranges 
alongside  of  the  combatants,  and  catches  the  puppy  such  a  dig  over 
the  tail  as  sends  him  howling  to  his  mother  with  a  flea  in  his  ear." 

Mr  Kingsley,  like  all  men  who  write  under  the  inflaence  of 
strong  and  simple  emotion,  is  often  very  touching.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  his  unaffected  and  manly 
pathos,  and  the  strained  and  artificial  sentimentality  of  our 
Cockney  novelists.  Few  readers  will  be  able  to  read  his  account 
of  the  child  lost  in  the  forest  without  tears  ;  and  the  story  is  so 
exquisite  in  its  way,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  ex- 
tract it : — 

"  All  the  long  summer  he  would  wander  about  the  river  bank,  up 
and  down  the  beautiful  rock-walled  paradise  where  he  was  confined, 
sometimes  looking  eagerly  across  the  water  at  the  waving  forest 
boughs,  and  fancying  he  could  see  other  children  far  up  the  vistas 
beckoning  to  him  to  cross  and  play  in  that  merry  land  of  shilling 
lights  and  shadows. 

"  It  grew  quite  into  a  passion  with  the  poor  little  man  to  get  across 
and  play  there ;  and  one  day  when  his  mother  was  shifting  the 
hurdles,  and  he  was  handing  her  the  strips  of  green  hide  which  bound 
them  together,  he  said  to  her, — 

"  *  Mother,  what  country  is  that  across  the  river  ? ' 

"  <  The  forest,  child.' 

"  '  There's  plenty  of  quantongs  over  there,  eh,  mother,  and  rasp- 
berries ?     Why  mayn't  I  get  across  and  play  there  ? ' 

"  *  The  river  is  too  deep,  child,  and  the  Bunyip  lives  in  the  water 
under  the  stones.' 

"  *  Who  are  the  children  that  play  across  there  ?' 
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"  *  Black  children,  likely/ 

"  '  No  white  children  ? ' 

"  *  Pixies ;  don't  go  near  'em  child ;  they'll  lure  you  on,  Lord  knows 
where.   Don't  get  trying  to  cross  the  river,  now,  or  you'll  be  drowned.' 

But  next  day  the  passion  was  stronger  on  him  than  ever.  Quite 
early  on  the  glorious  cloudless  midsummer  day  he  was  down  by  the 
river  side,  sitting  on  a  rock,  with  his  shoes  and  stockings  off,  paddling 
his  feet  in  the  clear  tepid  water,  and  watching  the  million  fish  in  the 
shallows — black  fish  and  grayling — leaping  and  flashing  in  the  sun. 

^'  There  is  no  pleasure  that  I  have  ever  experienced  like  a  child's 
midsummer  holiday.  The  time,  I  mean,  when  two  or  three  of  us 
used  to  go  away  up  the  brook,  and  take  our  dinners  with  us,  and 
come  home  at  night  tired,  dirty,  happy,  scratched  beyond  recognition, 
with  a  great  nosegay,  three  little  trout,  and  one  shoe,  the  other  one 
having  been  used  for  a  boat  till  it  had  gone  down  with  all  hands  out  of 
soundings.  How  poor  our  Derby  days,  our  Greenwich  dinners,  our 
evening  parties,  where  there  are  plenty  of  nice  girls,  are  after  that ! 
Depend  on  it,  a  man  never  experiences  such  pleasure  or  grief  after 
fourteen  as  he  does  before,  unless  in  some  cases  in  his  first  love-mak- 
ing, when  the  sensation  is  new  to  him. 

''  But,  meanwhile,  there  sits  our  child,  barelegged,  watching  the  for- 
bidden ground  beyond  the  river.  A  fresh  breeze  was  moving  the  trees, 
and  making  the  whole  a  dazzling  mass  of  shifling  light  and  shadow. 
He  sat  so  still  that  a  glorious  violet  and  red  king-fisher  perched  quite 
close,  and,  dashing  into  the  water,  came  forth  with  a  fish,  and  fied 
like  a  ray  of  light  along  the  winding  of  the  river.  A  colony  of  little 
shell  parrots,  too,  crowded  on  a  bough,  and  twittered  and  ran  to  and 
fro  quite  busily,  as  though  they  said  to  him,  *  We  don't  mind  you,  my 
dear ;  you  are  quite  one  of  us.' 

"  Never  was  the  river  so  low.  He  stepped  in ;  it  scarcely  reached 
his  ancle.  Now  surely  he  might  get  across.  He  stripped  himself, 
and,  carrying  his  clothes,  waded  through,  the  water  never  reaching 
his  middle  all  across  the  long,  yellow,  gravely  shallow.  And  there 
he  stood  naked  and  free  in  the  forbidden  ground. 

'*  He  quickly  dressed  himself,  and  began  examining  his  new  king- 
dom, rich  beyond  his  utmost  hopes.  Such  quantongs,  such  rasp- 
beri'ies,  surpassing  imagination ;  and  when  tired  of  them  such  fern 
boughs,  six  or  eight  feet  long !  He  would  penetrate  this  region,  and 
see  how  far  it  extended. 

*'  What  tales  he  would  have  for  his  father  to-night.  He  would 
bring  him  here,  and  show  him  all  the  wonders,  and  perhaps  he  would 
build  a  new  hut  over  here,  and  come  and  live  in  it?  Perhaps  the 
pretty  young  lady,  with  the  feathers  in  her  hat,  lived  somewhere  here, 
too? 

^'  There  !  There  is  one  of  those  children  he  had  seen  before  across 
the  river.  Ah !  ah !  it  was  not  a  child  at  all,  but  a  pretty  grey  beast, 
with  big  ears.  A  kangaroo,  my  lad ;  he  won't  play  with  you,  but 
skips  away  slowly,  and  leaves  you  alone. 

'^  There  is  something  like  the  gleam  of  water  on  that  rock.     A 
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snake!  Now  a  sounding  msli  through  the  wood,  and  a  passing 
shadow.  An  eagle !  He  binishes  so  close  to  the  child,  that  he  strikes 
at  the  bird  with  a  stick,  and  then  watches  him  as  he  shoots  up  like  a 
rocket,  and,  measuring  the  fields  of  air  in  ever-widening  circles,  hangs 
like  a  motionless  speck  upon  the  skj;  though,  measure  bis  wings 
across,  and  you  will  find  he  is  nearer  fifleen  feet  than  fourteen. 

"  Here  is  a  prize,  though  !  A  wee  little  native  bear,  barely  eight 
inches  long, — a  little  grey  beast,  comical  beyond  expression,  with 
broad  flapped  ears,  sits  on  a  tree  within  reach.  He  makes  no  resist- 
ance, but  cuddles  into  the  child's  bosom,  and  eats  a  leaf  as  they  go 
along ;  while  his  mother  sits  aloft,  and  grunts  indignant  «t  the 
abstraction  of  her  offspring,  but,  on  the  whole,  takes  it  pretty  com- 
fortably, and  goes  on  with  her  dinner  of  peppermint  leaves. 

"  What  a  short  day  it  has  been  !  Here  is  the  sun  getting  low,  and 
the  magpies  and  jackasses  beginning  to  tune  up  before  roosting. 

"  He  would  turn  and  go  back  to  the  river.     Alas !  which  way  ? 

"He  was  lost  in  the  bush.  He  turned  back  and  went,  as  he 
thought,  the  way  he  had  come,  but  soon  arrived  at  a  tall,  precipitous 
cliff,  which,  by  some  infernal  magic,  seemed  to  have  got  between  him 
and  the  river.  Then  he  broke  down,  and  that  strange  madness  came 
on  him  which  comes  even  on  strong  men  when  lost  in  the  forest ;  a 
despair,  a  confusion  of  intellect,  which  cost  many  a  bold  man  his  life. 
Think  what  it  must  bo  with  a  child. 

"He  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  cliff  was  between  him  and  home, 
and  that  he  must  climb  it.  Alas !  every  step  he  took  aloft  carried 
him  further  from  the  river  and  the  hope  of  safety ;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  top,  just  at  dark,  he  saw  nothing  but  cliff  after  cliff,  range  after 
range,  all  around  him.  He  had  been  wandering  through  steep  gullies 
all  day  unconsciously,  and  had  penetrated  far  into  the  mountains. 
Night  was  coming  down,  still  and  crystal-clear,  and  the  poor  little 
lad  was  far  away  from  help  or  hope,  going  his  last  long  journey  alone. 

"  Partly  perhaps  walking,  and  partly  sitting  down  and  weeping,  he 
got  through  the  night ;  and  when  the  solemn  morning  came  up  again 
he  was  still  tottering  along  the  leading  range,  bewildered ;  crying, 
from  time  to  time,  '  Mother,  mother !'  still  nursing  his  little  bear,  his 
only  companion,  to  his  bosom,  and  holding  still  in  his  hand  a  few 
poor  flowers  he  had  gathered  the  day  before.  Up  and  on  all  day, 
and  at  evening,  passing  out  of  the  great  zone  of  timber,  he  came  on 
the  bald,  thunder-smitten  summit  ridge,  where  one  ruined  tree  held 
up  its  skeleton  arms  against  the  sunset,  and  the  wind  came  keen  and 
frosty.  So,  with  failing,  feeble  legs,  upward  still,  towards  the  region 
of  the  granite  and  the  snow  ;  towards  the  ejrrie  of  the  kite  and  the 
eagle." 

"  They  were  up  to  him  and  off  in  a  moment  There  he  lay,  dead 
and  stiff,  one  hand  still  grasping  the  flowers  he  had  gathered  on  his 
last  happy  play-day,  and  the  other  laid  as  a  pillow,  between  the  soft 
cold  cheek  and  the  rough  cold  stone.  His  midsummer  holiday  was 
over,  his  long  journey  was  ended.  He  had  found  out  at  last  what 
lay  beyond  the  shining  river  he  had  watched  so  long." 
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This  raust  be  our  last  extract ;  \^ith  it  we  take  our  leave  of  a 
very  interesting  book,  and  of  an  honest,  genial,  and  kindly  hearted 
gentleman. 

Geoffry  Ilamlyn  interests  and  instructs — Stephen  Langton  does 
neither.  Mr  Tupper^s  is  a  very  skilful  specimen  of  the  novel  that 
bores;  well  written,  carefully  constructed,  and  thoroughly  tedious. 

No  prolonged  investigation  was  needed  to  discover  the  work 
that  would  most  characteristically  represent  this  class.  The  profuse 
author  of  that  admirably  bound  book,  The  Proverbial  Philosophy, 
the  renowned  occupant  in  these  days  of  Flecknoe's  ancient 
throne,  having  condescended  to  clothe  his  wisdom  in  the  trivial 
form  of  a  two  volumed  novel,  it  was  evident  that  the  less  elaborate 
and  consummate  efforts  of  inferior  artists  might  at  once  be  put 
aside.  The  choice  was  not  misplaced.  For  well-composed,  genuine, 
and  effective  dulness,  Stephen  Langton  must  be  without  a  rival. 

After  all  we  do  not  degenerate.  Great  men  remain  among  us. 
Hero-worship  is  a  tribute  which  we  pay  too  exclusively  to  the 
dead.  No  modem  may  again  witness  the  vision  that  blasted 
Milton's  sightless  eyes  with  "excess  of  light f  nor,  mounting 
Dryden's  presumptuous  car, 

"  Guide  these  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long  resounding  pace.** 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Tennyson  has  made  our  mother  tongue 
discourse  more  excellent  music  than  it  ever  did  before;  and  Gibber 
and  Shadwell  must  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  before  the  more  per- 
fect art,  and  the  more  powerful  genius  of  Dr  Martin  Tupper, — 

"  For  bom  a  goddess  Dulness  never  dies." 

We  have  always  regarded  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  as  the 
weightiest  and  most  soperific  work  of  modem  times.  The  proverb, 
it  has  been  said,  unites  the  common-place  of  many  with  the 
weariness  of  one.  If  the  axiomatic  assertion  of  a  great  statesmen 
be  well  founded,  Dr  Martin's  book  of  Proverbs  is  one  of  the 
happiest  ever  written.  It  has  obtained  the  success  it  merits. 
The  Proverbial  Philosophy  is  a  British  classic,  and  immortal. 
Its  moral  platitudes  have  been  plagiarised  from  everybody.  Every 
sententious  sentence  is  instinct  with  the  noblest  truisms.  Thus 
it  appeals  to  a  weak  but  not  unpleasant  side  of  human  nature. 
So  long  as  mediocrity  is  worshipped,  and  *  red-tape '  reigns,  so 
long  as  middle  aged  men  are  pedants,  and  young  men  are 
prigs,  so  long  will  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  be  a  welcome  in- 
mate in  our  houses,  and  a  sort  of  gauge  of  the  quality  and  calibre 
of  the  households. 

Stephen  Langton^  though  not  of  the  same  order  as  the  Pro- 
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verbial  Philosophy,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  talent,  cultivation, 
and  gentle  and  incurable  prosiness  of  its  author.     That — 

^^  In  cloudy  majesty  here  dulness  shines  " 

must  be  owned  by  every  reader ;  but  it  is  hard  to  define  exactly 
wherein  the  great  and  masterful  tediousness  of  Stephan  Langton 
consists — whence  come  "  the  utter  weariness  and  sharp  distress" 
that  prey  upon  the  reader.  Everything  about  it,  inaeed,  bores 
one.  The  small  fastidious  affectations,  the  ever  watchful  egotism, 
the  absence  of  palpable  absurdity,  the  conscientious  and  laboured 
correctness,  the  moral  and  instructive  tendency,  the  old  platitu- 
dinous proverbial  moralising,  the  faintness  of  the  natural  touches, 
the  frequent  long  pauses  occupied  by  explanatory  futilities,  the 
absence  of  plot,  sentiment,  denouement^  and  interest,  and  the 
placid  lambent  dulness  which  plays  over  the  whole,  combine  to 
produce  a  surprisingly  narcotic  effect. 

The  hero  is  Stephan  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  reign  of  John,  and  the  soul  of  the  confederacy  of  the  great 
barons  of  the  Magna  Charta.  Some  of  the  details,  it  would 
appear,  are  due  to  the  author's  imagination;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  story,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  warranted  by 
the  old  chronicles.  "Understand  me,"  says  Mr  Tupper,  "as 
stringing  scenes  of  history  on  a  thread  of  biography,  and  as 
being  tolerably  accurate  in  antiquarianism,  as  well  as  one  can 
well  afford  to  be  without  seeming  pedantic,"  If  antiquarian 
precision  be  necessarily  associated  with  the  appearance  of  pe- 
dantry, Mr  Tupper  is  unduly  modest.  He  is  the  most  accurate 
of  historians. 

The  attempt  to  illustrate  the  days  of  King  John  is  perhaps  a 
little  presumptuous.  Mighty  painters  have  anticipated  Mr 
Tupper,  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  novel  called  Ivanhoey  not 
yet  wholly  forgotten  even  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  great 
Shakesperian  drama.  The  loves  of  the  gentle  Robin  Hood  and 
the  young  but  matronly  Maiid  Marian  (who,  in  Mr  Tupper's 
book,  come  like  shadows  and  so  depart),  formed  the  theme  of  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  best  of  all  English  pastorals.  The  Sad  Shep- 
herd of  Ben  Jonson,  One  cannot  help  wishing  that  even  our 
Magnus  Apollo  had  avoided  such  classic  and  holy  ground.  The 
rivalry  is  curiously  unhappy.  Instead  of  the  Friar  Tuck  of  Sir 
Walter,  we  have  a  sedate  and  reputable  priest;  for  sweet  Maid 
Marian,  a  characterless  lady ;  and  the  stormy  barons  of  Shake- 
speare grow  peaceful  and  prosy  gentlemen,  who  would  never 
have  had  the  daring  bad  taste  to  extort  the  Great  Charter. 
"  We  receive  but  what  we  give,  and  in  our  life  alone  doth  nature 
live."     Mr  Tupper's  gentle  dulness  informs  all  his  creations. 

Stephan    Langton,    according    to    our   author,   is   born   in 
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humble  life.  He  loves  his  cousin  Alice ;  and,  as  they  are  taking 
a  lovers'  stroll  among  the  lanes  of  Surrey,  the  hero  is  knocked 
down,  and  the  lady  spirited  away  by  Prince  John  and  his 
knights  to  the  castle  of  the  Baron  of  Langley,  '^  a  base  anticipa- 
tion of  fat  Falstaff."  Stephan  recovers,  gets  by  stratagem  into 
the  stronghold,  succeeds  in  setting  it  on  fire,  and  liberates  la  bele 
Aliz,  The  virtuous  love  of  the  cousins  is  described  with  con- 
siderable unction,  and  a  sort  of  indecent  prudery. 

But  Stephan's  success  is  dangerous ;  and  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  fly  to  France,  where,  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time — 
the  author  considering  it,  as  he  says,  absolutely  necessary  to 
eschew  all  tediousness — we  find  him  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  is  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  and  nominated  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  wish  of  his  old  enemy,  John,  who  refuses  to  receive 
him,  until  brought  to  reason  by  the  arms  of  Philip  Augustus 
and  the  Papal  sentence  of  excommunication.  Kneeling  before 
the  archbishop  and  the  legate,  the  dethroned  king  receives  back 
his  crown,  and  is  taken  again  under  the  mighty  protection  of 
the  Church.  Stephan,  however,  is  an  Englishman  as  well  as  a 
priest,  and  the  great  revolt  of  the  Barons  is  animated  by  his 
daring  and  sagacious  patriotism.  Having  secured  the  Great 
Charter  (which  is  very  curtly  dismissed  by  Mr  Tupper),  he 
again  discovers  his  old  love  Alice,  and,  after  an  edifying  inter- 
view— the  author's  material  being  by  this  time  exhausted — they 
both  die,  and  the  book  ends. 

The  theme  is  a  fine  one.  The  story  of  the  great  priest  and 
champion  of  British  freedom  is  one  that  might  rouse  the  dullest 
heart.  But  the  trump  of  the  destroying  angel  could  not  waken 
Mr  Tupper ;  and  in  his  hands  a  heroic  history  loses  all  its  noble 
interest.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  book  is  thoroughly  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural.  From  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  one 
touch  of  nature  "  to  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of  nothingness." 
To  vindicate  the  character  of  Langton  is  Mr  Tupper's  professed 
object ;  and  he  has  ended  by  depriving  him  of  any.  From  a 
single  paragraph  of  the  Old  Chronicle,  we  gain  a  clearer  notion 
of  the  mtrepid  churchman's  career  than  from  Mr  Tupper's  six 
hundred  pages. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  with  justice,  that  the  composition  of 
Stephan  Langton  is  strikingly  bad;  though  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  like  Dogberry,  it  is  ^*  too  learned  to  be  understood ;"  and 
we  confess  our  inability  to  follow  Mr  Tupper  in  his  sublimer 
flights.  Those  of  our  readers,  however,  who  have  not  read  the 
book,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  what  is  pointed  at  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : — 

^*  ]^  or  many  days  and  nights  did  she  reverie  about  that  symbol 
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chaplet,  mutually  their  life-long  allegory :  Love  and  Patience, 
Remembrance  and  Faithfulness,  Sorrow  and  Happiness  to  come 
— all  bound  up  as  in  one,  though  with  the  five-fold  repetition  of 
life's  unsabbatic  days,  on  that  single  circle  of  imperishable  silk, 
Eternity." 

This  is  pacific.  Mr  Tupper  is  very  different  when  aronsed. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  comminatory  style,  the  following  is  nearly 
as  effective  as  the  episcopal  curse  in  Tristram  Shandy : — 

"  When  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  London,  and  Worcester,  coming 
over  from  their  temporary  continental  refuge  for  the  purpose, 
promulgated  that  sentence  in  England,  all  men  fled  from  John 
as  from  a  pestilence.  Any  might  slay  him,  and  none  might 
aid  him.  His  very  chancellor  and  intimate,  Hugo  de  Wells, 
deserted  his  evil  master,  and  went  over  to  Primate  Langton 
at  Pontivy.  The  wretched  king  looked  round  him  on  every 
side,  and,  save  his  bloody  mercenaries,  wlio  now  might  kill  him 
too,  saw  no  friend,  no  counsellor,  no  follower,  no  helper  of  any 
sort  in  heaven  or  earth :  he  was  alone — alone  with  his  damned 
self^  and  Judasy  and  tlie  devil  T* 

But  our  readers  have  had  enough  of  this  stuff,  and  we  must 
close.  The  instructive  novel,  as  pretentiously  illustrated  by  Mr 
Tupper,  has  proved  too  much  for  us.  We  are  aggravated — we 
are  wearied  to  death — we  are  unspeakably  bored.  The  consola- 
tion suggested  by  Heine  alone  remains  to  us.  "  If  this  book 
bores  you  to  read  it,  think  how  it  must  have  bored  me  to  write 
it."  If  Mr  Tupper  is  not  altogether  exalted  above  mortal  in- 
firmities, his  condition,  during  the  composition  of  Stephan  Lang- 
ton,  must  have  been  truly  pitiable.  No  other  atonement  need 
be  required. 
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Art.  VL — 1.  Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Mr  James  Melville, 
Minister  of  Kilrenny,  in  Fife,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  St  Andrews.     1842. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Graduates  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
since  its  Foundation,     1858. 

The  student  of  ^^  The  New  Learning,"  though  a  character  not 
yet  drawn  in  romance,  stands  out  on  the  page  of  history  as  clearly 
defined  as  feudal  lord  or  bold  crusader.  He  lived  in  the  mythic 
age  of  letters.  His  pen,  not  less  than  his  sword,  founded  a  com- 
monwealth, which,  amid  the  risings  and  fallings  of  empires,  bids 
fair  to  outlast  them  all.  His  studies  were  the  fruitful  source  of 
nearly  all  our  boasted  advances  in  literature  and  science.  Sur- 
rounded as  we  are  by  works  of  genius,  which  greatly  enhance 
our  enjoyment  of  life  above  our  forefathers,  we  too  often  look 
back  with  pity  on  their  ruder  age.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
by  tliem  the  foundations  of  our  present  happiness  were  laid. 
They  learned,  and  taught,  and  believed,  as  much  for  us  as  for 
themselves.  Our  vision  ipay  be  shatter,  our  minds  clearer,  and 
our  judgments  more  correct  in  many  respects  than  were  theirs : 
but  they  raised  the  platform  from  which  we  enjoy  our  wider 
views ;  they  scattered  the  mists  which  now  hang  less  darkly  on 
our  horizon.  If  students  of  the  "  New  Learning"  had  their  faults 
and  frailties,  as  we  shall  find  they  had,  regret  should  temper 
blame,  grief  should  silence  laughter. 

The  phrase  *•  New  Learning"  has  two  meanings  in  English 
writers.  In  works  written  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  it 
denotes  the  theology  taught  by  the  reformers  in  opposition  to  the 
false  doctrines  of  -the  Church  of  Rome.  Divinity  in  those  days 
was  an  indispensable  branch  of  education.  It  was  studied  by 
men  of  all  professions  and  of  all  ranks.  Kings  did  not  disdain 
to  mingle  in  the  frays  which  its  doctrines  awoke.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  so  leavened  with  the  same  spirit,  that  nobles  and 
bishops  not  un frequently  began  their  speeches  with  expounding 
a  text  of  Scripture.  Literary  men  were  often  as  good  teachers 
of  theology  as  the  ablest  clergymen  of  the  age.  The  poet,  who 
was  writing  Latin  verses  one  day,  might  be  heard  commenting 
on  an  Epistle  the  next:  the  courtier  could  urge  Scripture  argu- 
ments for  the  prerogative  of  his  sovereign,  with  a  skill  that  might 
have  baffled  many  an  acute  theologian.  Divinity  was  the  battle- 
ground on  which  our  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  was  fought  for 
and  won.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  was  studied  by  the  wits  and 
poets  of  those  days,  as  well  as  by  its  professed  champions.  A 
colder,  perhaps  a  less  thankful  race,  succeeded.  Freedom  of 
opinion  was  justly  considered   the   birthright  of  man :    the 
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struggles  by  which  it  had  been  secured  were  forgotten.     The 
commonwealth  of  letters  was  divided  into  its  different  provinces : 
divinity,  instead  of  underlying  all  the  others,  had  its  own  distinct 
field.     A  change  then  took  place  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"  New  Learning."     Some  writers  would  have  it  to  denote  the 
literature  of  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  in  opposition  to  the 
absurdities  demolished  by  the  revival  of  letters.     This  is  only  half 
of  the  truth.   A  student  of  the  "  New  Learning"  fonght  for  more 
than   freedom  from  the  shackles  of  an  ignorant  but  powerful 
priesthood.     He  had  also  a  far  higher  aim  than  the  enlighten- 
ment of  mankind  by  the  writings  of  Plato  or  Cicero.     Foremost 
in  his  regards  stood  the  Word  of  God.     All  his  studies  were 
designed  to  illustrate  or  enforce  its  truths.     In  doing  this  he 
struggled,  perhaps  unconsciously,  for  mental  freedom,  and  advo- 
cated the  interests  of  polite  literature.     It  is  the  student  of  this 
learning  whose  portrait  is  drawn  in  Melville's  quaint  and  amus- 
ing pages.     His  labours,  his  frailties,  his  triumphs,  all  are  faith-^ 
fully  recorded.      As  a  man,  a  learner,  and  a  teacher,  he  is 
presented  to  view  in  such  boldness  of  outline,  that  it  requires  no 
great  flight  of  imagination  to  call  him  up  from  the  grave  of  three 
Hundred  years. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  reader  of  this  biography  is  the 
extent  to  which  these  students  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources. 
Every  man  who  rises  in  the  world  must  rely  more  or  less  on 
himself.  None  can  teach  him  to  discover,  to  know,  or  to  act. 
But  if  this  be  true  of  all  ages,  it  was  especially  true  then.  Fol- 
low one  of  these  students  from  the  home,  which  an  unquenchable 
love  of  learning  forces  him  to  leave  in  search  of  knowledge, 
livery  step  of  his  progress  bears  marks  of  self-reliance.  He  has 
to  find  his  way  to  college  through  a  country  wholly  or  partially 
unknown.  He  may  have  to  defend  himself  against  footpads,  or 
to  pass  through  hostile  and  dangerous  districts.  Mounted  on  a 
light,  active  horse,  whose  housings,  like  his  own  clothes,  are  of 
home  make,  he  steers  his  way,  with  the  skill  of  an  experienced 
rider,  among  the  ruts  and  holes  of  the  rough  bridle  roads  of  those 
days.     Swollen  burns  and  streams  offer  no  impediment  to  his 

Erogress.  Bridges  are  few  in  number,  and  seldom  of  much  worth ; 
ut  students  from  the  uplands  are  accustomed  to  swim  their 
horses  across  streams,  whose  discoloured  waters  ravage  the  fields 
and  farm-yards  along  the  banks.  The  best  riders  of  the  district 
might  be  found  among  the  students  of  those  days  :  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  when  at  college,  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  horsemen 
in  the  country.  The  rapier  which  the  student  wears  is  for  use, 
not  for  show.  He  studies  letters,  but  he  is  not  ignorant  of 
arms.  Buchanan's  praise  of  his  country  was  true  of  such  young 
men : — 
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''  Ilia  pharetratis  est  propria  gloria  Scotis 
Cingere  venata  saltus,  superare  natando 
Flumina,  ferre  famem,  contemnere  frigora  et  sesttis ; 
Nee  fossa  et  muris  patriam,  sed  marte  tueri." 

The  books  with  which  he  is  provided  are  few  in  namber;  the 
sum  of  money  he  can  command  is  small.  Well  stuffed  saddle- 
bags hold  all  the  clothes  and  books  he  requires.  To  present  a 
university  library  in  those  days  with  a  few  classics,  was  reckoned 
an  uncommon  proof  of  regard  for  learning.  The  donor's  name 
was  written  on  the  books :  his  gift  was  recorded  for  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  One  of  the  colleges  in  St  Andrew's  Uni- 
versity, then  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  Scotland,  could  not 
boast  of  more  than  300  works  on  all  subjects  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  If  worthless  books,  such  as  those  on  school 
divinity,  had  been  left  out  of  account,  there  would  probably  not 
have  been  more  than  one  or  two  of  real  value  for  each  student. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  neither  teachers  nor  learners 
were  hampered  with  many  books  in  those  times.  The  few  they 
had  were  so  thoroaghly  conned  that,  if  they  knew  little,  they 
knew  that  little  well.  Their  purses,  like  their  libraries,  were  not 
over  full.  The  most  liberal  provision  proposed  for  the  Principal  of 
a  college  was  a  salary  of  L,35  sterling,  with  board  and  lodging : 
the  highest  bursary  amounted  to  about  L.4  sterling.^  Happy 
would  both  professors  and  students  have  been,  could  even  those 
moderate  allowances  have  been  secured  from  the  greedy  hands 
of  a  sordid  and  unscrupulous  nobility.  Provisions  of  course,  by 
which  the  real  worth  of  money  must  be  tested,  were  correspond- 
ingly low  priced ;  for  Knox,  in  his  History,  incidentally  men- 
tions that,  in  ordinary  years,  an  ox  might  be  had  for  15s.,  and 
a  sheep  for  Is.  8d.  sterling. 

'  The  financial  affairs  of  the  colleges  in  those  days  enable  one  to  form  a  very 
accurate  estimate  of  the  adyances  made  by  Scotland  in  wealth  and  material 
comfort  since  the  Reformation.  In  1583  chambers  were  let  to  the  students  in 
Edinhurji^h  CoIIece  '*at  40  shillings  (5s.  sterling)  per  piece,  and  two  to  be  in  one 
bed.*'  Kollock,  tne  first  Principal  of  Edinburgh  College,  was  allowed  L.40  Scots 
of  salary,  and  L.  120  Scots  for  board,  or  about  L.20  sterling  altogether.  But 
the  Town  Council  dealt  more  liberally  with  him  after  he  had  held  the  oflice  for 
some  years.  The  city  ministers  at  that  time  had  stipends  of  about  L.70  ster- 
ling. The  fee  to  be  charged  by  Rollock  from  the  students  was  fixed  at  L.2  Scots 
from  sons  of  burgesses,  and  L.3  Scots  from  others ;  but  the  fee  was  raised  as  the 
pound  Scots  fell  in  value.  When  the  wealthier  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were 
called  on  to  grant  a  bcneyolence  to  Mary,  in  1565,  one  of  them  is  said  to  hare 
offered  L.20  sterling,  which  was  then  thought  a  very  large  sum.  The  offers  of 
the  others  were  not  worth  mentioning  in  comparinon.  Archbishop  Sharpe*s 
Account-book  (1663-1666)  throws  farther  light  on  College  expenses.  His  soa 
William  was  then  a  student  at  St  Andrews.  Among  other  entries  on  his 
account  we  have : — For  a  pocket  inkhom  5d. ;  for  candle  in  the  college  48.  lOd. ; 
pair  of  arrows,  lOd. ;  to  his  Begent,  L.5,  19s.  2d.;  for  a  Virgil,  Is.  4d.;  for 
Ovid's  Works,  5s.;  for  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Psalm  Book,  2s.  4d. ;  for 
Buchanan's  Nomenclature,  6d.    The  sums  are  here  given  in  sterling  money. 
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The  accounts  given  of  the  chambers  provided  for  professors 
and  students  within  the  College  are  amusing.      If  the  former 
were  married,  they  lived  without  the  walls  :  if  not,  the  College 
authorities  found  them  in  board  ami  lodging.     The  lodging,  at 
least,  was  notliing  to  boast  of.     Each  appears  to  have  had  only 
one  room,  and  that  of  small  dimensions.    George  Buchanan,  the 
celebrated  poet,   when  Principal  of  St  Leonard's  College,  St 
Andrews,  in  1567,  had  the  best  chamber  in  the  place.      It  was 
18  feet  by  16,  situated  on  the  second  floor,  and  communicating 
with  the  street  by  an  outside  stain     Here  he  received  visitors, 
slept,  studied,  and  apparently  accommodated  strangers  or  fa- 
vourite students  with  lodging.  In  1544  it  contained  no  fewer  than 
four  bedsteads.     This  crowding  of  so  many  beds  in  so  small  a 
room  is  somewhat  singular ;  but  some  of  them  may  have  served 
as  sofas ;  for  the  rest  of  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  chair,  a  stool, 
a  fir  form,  a  study  board,  a  candlestick,  and  a  portable  fire-place. 
As  nothing  is  said  about  a  carpet,  that  luxury  was  probably  un- 
known.   Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  came  into 
use  in  the  houses  of  studious  men  in  Scotland,    The  lodgings  of 
the  students  may  be  conceived  from  this  description.     As  parti- 
cular note  is  taken  of  the  glass  windows  in  tne  College  about 
1599  they  must  have  been  rare.     Most  of  the  chambers  were 
ceiled ;  the  floors  of  a  few  were  not  boarded.     On  one  occasion, 
a  spark  from  a  student's  lamp  happening  to  fall  between  the 
beardless  joists  of  his  room  on  some  carpenters'  chips  beneatli, 
nearly  set  the  College  buildings  on  fire.     But  the  hardships  to 
which  literary  men  were  thus  exposed  were  not  confined  to  Scot- 
land.   .Even  in  Paris,  Buchanan,  when  a  professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  St  Barbe,  draws  a  most  dismal  picture  of  a  literary  life 
in  that  capital : — 

Ante  diem  curvos  senium  grave  contrahit  artus, 
Imminet  ante  snum  mors  properata  diem, 

Ora  notat  pallor,  macies  in  corpora  toto  est 

Et  tetrico  in  vultu  mortis  imago  sedet. 

...... 

Denique,  quicquid  agis,  comes  assidet  improba  cgestas, 

Sive  poema  canis,  sive  poema  doces. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  no  royal  roads  to  learning.  Many  of 
those  who  founded  the  commonwealth  of  letters  in  Europe,  had 
none  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  native 
growth  of  their  own  minds,  fostered  by  influences  which  super- 
stition had  not  learned  entirely  to  shut  out  from  the  nations 
where  its  power  was  in  the  ascendant.  They  could  say  with  all 
justice  to  their  followers.  To  you  we  intrust  the  lamp  of  learning, 
to  foster  it  for  posterity ;  but  they  could  not  add,  except  in  a 
modified  sense,  We  ourselves  received  it  from  our  fathers.    And 
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most  faithfully  did  they  labour.     Compared  with  the  knowledge 
that  may  now  be  gained  by  a  few  years  of  well-directed  study, 
theirs  may  seem  of  little  worth*    But  learning  in  those  days  had 
a  different  meaning  from  the  same  word  now.     Algebra  and 
Physical  Science  were  in  their  infancy ;  English  Literature  was 
almost  unknown ;  and  Philosophy  was  studied  chiefly  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks.     But  these  students  attained  to 
no  mean  knowledge  of  what  was  then  the  circle  of  the  sciences. 
From  the  moment  the  College  session  began,  professors  and 
students  applied  themselves  to  work  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
reckoned   marvellous  now*    Instead  of  a  five  or  six  months 
session,  broken  by  a  fortnight's  interval  at  Christmas,  and  a  few 
holidays  afterwards,  the  work  of  tlie  classes  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober, and  continued,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  for  ten  or 
eleven  months.     Instead  of  dreamily  listening  to  lectures  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  forenoon,  and  passing  a  few  thoughtless 
remarks  on  what  was  perhaps  imperfectly  understood,  as  students 
may  now  do,  most  of  the  day,  from  six  or  seven  in  the  mom-ing 
was  given  to  work — every  lecture  delivered  by  the  tutor  or  pro- 
fessor was  made  a  subject  of  examination — and  every  shortcoming 
severely  punished.    Why  our  College  session,  at  least  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  should  now  last  for  only  five  or  six  months,  and 
why  students  should  be  allowed,  if  they  please,  to  sleep  through 
their  classes,  are  points  not  easy  to  understand.     The  theory,  of 
the  five  months'  session,  for  it  cannot  be  called  six  months,  is 
this  : — Students  are  expected  to  amass  such  treasures  of  know- 
ledge during  the  winter,  by  listening  to  professors'  lectures,  that 
they  require  the  whole  summer  and  autumn  to  fully  master  what 
they  have  partially  acquired.     But  this  comparatively  modem 
theory   leaves   almost  everything  to   the   student*     It  makes 
scarcely  any  demand  for  mental  exertion.     It  places  mind  be- 
side mind,  but  it  does  not  make  the  one  act  on  the  other.     Prac- 
tically, it  assumes  that  all  men  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which,  if  circumstances  permit,  they  will  eagerly  gratify.    There 
is  juxtaposition  of  minus  in  this  theory,  but  not  mutual  action, 
except  in  rare  cases.     Students,  unless  very  diligent,  only  listen 
to  their  professors'  lectures.     A  few  study  up  the  subjects  in 
private,  or  during  summer ;  but  the  great  majority  do  not,  or 
rather  from  want  of  training  cannot,  as  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  their  attainments  testify.*     This  system,  which  has 

*  The  following  very  cautious  statements  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr  John  Lee, 
late  Principal  of  the  Unircrsity  of  Edinburgh.  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  lec- 
tures on  the  students,  he  says,  **  If  their  minds  continue,  day  after  day,  to  be 
intensely  applied  to  the  lecturer,  and  iff  in  the  hours  of  retirement,  they  pursue 
a  well  directed  course  of  reading,  they  are  likely  to  imbibe  the  spirit  which  they 
have  had  so  much  cause  to  emulate  ;  and  though  they  may  not  retain  implicitly 
all  the  views  to  which  they  have  listened  with  delight,  they  nuxy  gain  the  more 
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struck  its  roots  so  deeply  in  Scotland,  did  not  gain  a  footing  in 
the  Universities  without  opposition.     It  appears  to  have  crept 
in  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  was  then  condemned  as 
superficial  teaching.     Our  ancestors  adopted  a  different  plan. 
They  wisely  left  as  little  as  possible  to  the  students'  own  discre- 
tion.    If  professors  lectured,  they  also  examined  ;  if  they  went 
over  a  pi*escribed  course,  they  made  certain  that  students  had 
mastered  it  before  the  end  of  the  session,  or  at  least,  were  not  as 
ignorant  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.     What  was  the  result  ? 
Let  the  University  of  Edinburgn  be  its  own  judge.     The  year 
1708  may  be  considered  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and 
new  systems.     Kegents  or  tutors  ceased  to  conduct  the  classes 
at  that  time ;  and  professors,  a  change  that  should  have  been 
more  for  good  than  it  has  been,  took  their  place.     But  it  is  well 
known,  that  Edinburgh  degrees  in  arts  fell  shortly  after  into  dis- 
repute ;  they  soon  became  a  byword.     Comparatively  few  stu- 
dents cared  to  take  what  neither  rewarded  their  labour  nor  satis- 
fied their  ambition.     A  College  so  careless  of  its  reputation  did 
not  deserve  to  prosper.     But  so  different  was  the  state  of  things 
in  earlier  times,  that,  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  students, 
the  names  of  the  graduates  in  arts  during  the  121  years,  from 
1587  to  1707,  fill  176  printed  octavo  pages,  while  the  names 
during  the  151  years,  from  1708  to  1858,  fill  only  54  pages. 
Our  forefathers  may  have  been  too  strict ;  we  certainly  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme.     They  strove  to  impart  knowledge 
to  all  the  members  of  a  class ;  they  compelled  the  lazy  to  learn, 
they  quickened  the  naturally  slow,  and  encouraged  the  mtelli- 
gent  or  studious.     But  as  matters  now  stand,  it  is  commonly 
said,  that  those  who  please   may  work,  and  those  who  don't 
please,  needn't. 

The  arrangements  for  teaching  in  former  times  were  very 
different  from  those  now  common  in  our  Colleges.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  Reformation,  the  Regent,  as  the  professor  or 
tutor  was  called,  carried  his  class  through  all  or  most  of  the  sub- 
jects tauglit  in  their  three  or  four  years'  course.^  The  subjects 
discussed,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  taken  up,  varied 
slightly  in  the  four  Universities.  James  Melville  tells  us  that, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  regentingin  Glasgow,  his  course  embraced 
the  Greek  Grammar,  Homer's  First  Iliad,  Hesiod's  Works  and 
Days,  Isocrates'  Paranesis,  Phocylides,  the  Dialectics  of  Ramus, 
the  Rhetoric  of  Talaeus,  a  famous  pupil  of  Ramus,  and  the 

solid  advantage  of  having  the  understanding  trained  to  deep  and  original  reflec- 
tion, the  taste  refined,  and  habits  both  of  induction  and  of  composition  formed, 
which  they  might  not  have  acquired  under  a  more  mechanical  and  authoritative 
system." 

'  In  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  the  regents  were  confined  to  particular 
subjects,  from  the  foundation  of  the  College. 
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application  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric  to  the  Catallne  orations 
and  other  writings  of  Cicero.  Whether  this  extensive  course 
could  have  been  thoroughly  wrought  up  may  be  doubted.  Mel- 
ville, who  was  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  confesses  that, 
about  a  twelvemonth  before,  he  was  "  an  ignorant  bable"  in  these 
studies,  and  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  wit  in  a  comedy  of 
Terence  he  happened  to  read  with  his  uncle.  This  was  one  of 
the  great  drawbacks  to  the  system  of  regents.  They  were 
generally  young  men,  whose  want  of  experience  may  be  thought 
to  have  unfitted  them  for  their  important  office.  Nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  given  themselves  for  life  to  this  calHng.  It  was 
Buchanan's  opinion  that  no  regent  should  continue  to  teach 
above  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  College  of  Humanity,  nor  more 
than  two  courses  or  six  years  in  that  of  Philosophy.  From  the 
list  of  regents  in  Edinburgh,  it  appears  that  their  average  term 
of  office  was  only  eight  years.  The  average  tenure  of  office  by 
Professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  nearly  twenty  years.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  system  of  committing  students  to 
the  charge  of  young  men,  fresh  from  their  own  College  course, 
has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  in  the  great  English 
Universities.  Nor  is  it  right,  though  now  common,  to  smile  at  a 
system  which  was  approved  by  the  best  classical  scholars  Scotland 
has  ever  had.  The  course  for  the  second  year  in  Melville's  case 
embraced  the  elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry ;  in  Greek, 
Aristotle's  Logic  and  Ethics,  with  Plato's  Phaedo  and  Axiochus; 
in  Latin,  Cicero's  Offices.  As  Melville  was  the  first  regent  who 
taught  Greek  to  any  extent  in  a  Scottish  University,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  beginning  was  more  promising  than,  judging 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  one  could  have  supposed.  The 
remainder  of  Melville's  course  was  probably  devoted  to  Hebrew, 
Physics  as  tliert  known,  and  Cosmography.  Public  disputations 
in  philosophy,  which  both  sharpened  the  students'  wits  and  gave 
them  a  command  of  language,  occupied  much  of  their  time.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  curriculum  in  all  the  Scottish  Colleges 
down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  greater  pro- 
minence was  perhaps  given  by  Melville's  successors  to  Aristotle's 
works,  to  Mathematics,  and  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  com- 
position. The  Greek  New  Testament  was  also  read  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  influence  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  in  these  arrange- 
ments is  very  marked.  Students  were  required  to  have  the  text 
in  Greek,  They  had  also  to  get  up  his  definitions  and  divisions 
by  rote,  for  repetition  in  the  class.  Twenty  years  after  the  over- 
throw of  Popery,  the  sceptre,  so  long  wielded  by  Aristotle  in 
seats  of  learning,  had  still  faithful  subjects  in  Scotland.  One  of 
the  regents  of  Glasgow  College  in  1578,  held  to  the  exploded 
maxim;  that  his  writings  are  free  from  errors ;  and  three  years 
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later  the  regents  of  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  Attacked 
Andrew  Melville  for  daring  to  confute  the  statements  of  the 
great  philosopher.  But  juster  ideas  of  the  value  of  his  works  had 
dawned  on  mankind,  and  were  then  taught  in  our  universities. 
Although  the  Stagyrite  was  highly  esteemed,  he  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  far  from  being  the  only  Greek  author  read  at  College. 

Attempts  were  made  at  various  times  to  introduce  a  uniform 
system  of  teaching  into  the  Scottish  Universities.  Knox,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Andrew  Melville,  took  an  active  part  in  this  work. 
If  they  had  been  able  to  carry  out  their  improvements  without 
money,  if  they  could  have  left  College  funds  in  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous courtiers  and  the  menial  servants  of  great  houses,  their 
other  demands  might  have  been  cheerfully  granted.  But  the 
application  of  church  funds  to  their  rightful  purposes  was  the  fly 
in  the  pot  of  ointment.  All  plans  of  improvement  split  on  that 
rock.  Nor  should  the  interest  taken  in  the  Universities  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Clnirch,  be  overlooked.  It  has  been 
long  fashionable  to  speak  of  the  learning  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  in  most  disparaging  terms.  "  They  had  but  an  ordinary 
proportion  of  learning  among  them,  something  of  Hebrew,  and 
very  little  of  Greek."  So  writes  Bishop  Burnet.  But  conscience 
would  not  let  this  pass  ;  for  in  the  same  breath  he  adds,  **  If  they 
had  no  men  of  great  learning  among  tliem,  yet  none  were  very 
ignorant."  His  censure  is  as  true  as  another  that  immediately 
follows : — "True  morality  was  little  studied  or  esteemed  by  them." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  these  men  were  most  attentive  to  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  in  the  country.  Among  other  injunctions  to 
that  effect,  one  is  especially  deserving  of  mention.  The  Univer- 
sities were  directed  to  appoint  commissioners,  who  should  unite 
in  watching  over  and  improving  University  Education  in  Scot- 
land. They  held  several  meetings,  of  which  the  minutes  have 
been  preserved.  Had  this  plan  been  followed  up,  the  rivalry 
that  would  have  ensued  might  have  prevented  many  of  the  evils 
that  now  disfigure  our  College  system. 

There  were  other  important  differences  between  the  system  of 
University  education  which  our  Reformers  introduced,  and  that 
which  now  exists.  Latin  was  the  only  tongue  allowed  to  be 
spoken  within  the  College,  wliether  in  the  lecture-hall,  at  meals, 
or  in  the  students'  own  rooms.  It  was  then  the  language  of  the 
learned ;  teachers,  lawyers,  and  divines,  who  could  not  speak  and 
write  Latin  with  ease,  were  not  deemed  fit  for  their  office.  Evqn 
in  the  grammar  schools,  most  of  the  business  was  carried  on  in 
that  tongue,  the  great  object  being  to  give  the  pupils  a  command 
of  pure  and  appropriate  words  and  phrases.  But  the  bondage  of 
always  talking  a  strange  language  was  too  irksome.  Regents 
became  less  careful  than  they  ought,  for,  in  1647,  there  were  loud 
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complaints  of  the  "abuse  creeped  in  in  the  whole  Colleges,  amongst 
the  students,  in  speaking  of  English,  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
foundation  of  the  Universities."  The  rernacular,  however,  gained 
a  foothold  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  is  not  much 
above  fifty  years  since  the  custom  of  using  Latin  was  entirely 
laid  aside.  Less  attention  was  paid  to  Greek,  at  least  after  the 
Restoration.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  Church  Courts,  while 
strongly  insisting  on  students  being  able  ta  write  Latin  prose 
and  verse  before  entering  College,  looked  with  little  favour  on 
attempts  to  teach  Greek  in  the  grammar  schools.  What  was 
intended  for  a  benefit,  proved  an  injury  to  the  Universities;  for 
this  short  sighted  policy  bore  its  fruit  in  the  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance many  had  of  Greek,  at  the  end  of  their  College  course.  But 
English  was  not  altogether  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  both  in 
the  grammar  schools  and  in  the  first  year's  course  at  College, 
much  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  vernacular.  Once 
and  often  twice  a-week,  exercises  were  given  in  translating  from 
Latin  into  English.  They  were  handed  to  the  regent,  by  whom 
they  were  criticised  in  presence  of  the  whole  class.  The  plan  of 
teaching  was  also  different  from  that  now  followed.  The  lectures 
of  the  regents  were  rather  notes  on  the  books  read,  than  lectures 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  These  notes  were  dictated  to  the 
students,  who  prepared  them  for  the  examination  that  followed. 
But  this  was  not  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  The  diting  of 
too  long  notes,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  a  thorough  exami- 
nation, became  a  nuisance,  which  had  to  be  put  down.  Steps 
were  even  taken  to  draw  up  a  course  of  philosophy  for  the  Scot- 
tish Colleges,  which  should  render  these  notes  in  a  great  measure 
unnecessary.  But  this  idea  was  not  carried  out.  Besides  master- 
ing the  comments  of  the  regents  on  the  books  read,  the  students 
had  to  get  by  rote  long  passages  from  the  classical  writers,  and 
extracts  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  original.  Disputations 
on  prescribed  themes  were  also  a  marked  feature  in  the  studies 
of  those  days.  Latin  declamation,  at  stated  times,  was  part  of  the 
course.  Some,  like  Andrew  Melville,  astonished  their  contem- 
poraries, by  declaiming  in  Greek.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  students  reaped  some  fruits  of  their  labours  in  the  public 
disputations  held  before  granting  the  degree  of  M.A.  These 
disputations  were  a  sort  of  mental  tournament,  in  which  knights 
of  the  pen  imitated,  in  their  own  way,  the  achievements  and 
prowess  shown  by  knights  of  the  sword.  A  theme  was  given 
out  to  each  candidate,  which  he  was  expected  to  defend  against 
all  comers  before  a  large  concourse  of  spectators,  who  usually 
assembled  on  these  occasions.  Not  a  few  of  these  students  after- 
wards repaired  to  continental  seats  of  learning,  before  settUng  as 
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ministers  or  lawyers  in  their  own  country.     Several  were  even 
appointed  to  chairs  of  theology  or  philosophy  abroad. 

The  discipline  of  the  colleges  appears  to  have  been  very  strict 
At  first,  when  the  students  resided  within  the  walls,  the  regents 
had  the  oversight  of  their  manners  and  deportment.  In  Edin- 
burgh, thev  held  the  office  by  turns,  for  a  week  at  a  time.  On 
Sabbath  afternoons  they  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  Heb- 
domadarius,  as  the  regent  in  charge  was  called,  -to  receive  a 
report  of  whatever  he  had  seen  amiss  in  the  conduct  of  their 
students  during  the  week.  If  the  offence  were  serious,  bodily 
chastisement  was  inflicted,  either  by  the  regent  or  the  principal 
When  James  Melville  taught  in  Glasgow,  a  case  occurred  which 
brought  the  ferula  of  the  teacher  into  conflict  with  the  sword  of 
the  noble.  One  of  his  students  was  cousin  to  Lord  Boyd.  The 
youth  was  known  to  be  of  a  turbulent  disposition,  and  Melville 
warned  him  what  would  follow  if  he  misbehaved.  For  the  first 
six  months,  he  gave  his  regent  no  ground  of  complaint.  But 
his  evil  habits  were  too  deeply  rootea.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
teacher's  absence  for  a  day  or  two,  he  was  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct as  drew  down  on  him  severe  chastisement — "  he  gat  his 
deat  peyit."  By  making  the  most  of  his  flogging,  the  young 
man  roused  the  whole  clan  of  the  Boyds  and  Cunninghams*  A 
cowardly  attempt  on  Melville's  life,  by  one  of  the  latter,  added 
fuel  to  the  flames.  The  principal  of  the  college,  the  resolute 
Andrew  Melville,  insisted  on  tne  assailant  bemg  brought  to 
punishment.  It  was  a  touchstone  to  decide  the  greater  sharp- 
ness of  the  ferula  or  the  sword.  More  timid  natures  entreated 
the  principal  to  give  way.  The  Boyds  and  Cunninghams  were 
said  to  be  in  arms  to  avenge  the  insult  done  to  their  name  and 
family.  The  masters  would  be  murdered,  and  the  college  burned. 
But  Melville  would  not  yield.  The  case  was  referred  to  the 
king  in  council,  by  whom  Alexander  Cunningham  was  ordered 
*'  humblie,  bear-fatted  and  bear-headed,  to  crave  forgiflftiess,"  in 
the  place  where  the  assault  was  committed.  Lord  Boyd  and 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  with  four  or  five  hundred  gentlemen, 
assembled  at  the  day  appointed.  It  was  fully  expected  that  no 
one  would  appear  to  accept  fulfilment  of  the  sentence.  But 
they  were  greatly  deceived.  The  rector,  principal,  and  regent, 
with  all  their  students,  were  there,  and  Cunningham  had  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  prescribed.  The  result  was,  that  the 
gentlemen  '^  luche  him  to  skom,  spendit  thrie  or  four  bounder 
mark  in  the  town,  and  returned,  as  they  confessit,  graitter  fules 
nor  they  cam  a  field."  One  case  of  this  kind  was  enough  to 
establish  the  right  of  flogging  assumed*  by  the  regents.  If  a 
member  of  a  noble  family,  backed  by  a  powerful  clan,  came 
worst  off  in  a  struggle  with  these  wielders  of  the  rod,  would 
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either  laird  or  merchant  dare  to  dispute  their  right  to  punish  ? 
But  the  impropriety  of  flogging  was  manifest  even  in  that  rude 
age.  Whether  the  practice  had  been  abused,  or  juster  ideas 
were  gaining  ground,  the  right  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regents  in  Edinburgh.  This 
ungrateful  duty  fell  to  the  principal,  who  was  sometimes  required 
to  use  the  rod  "  in  the  public  schools  before  the  regents  and  the 
whole  body  of  students  r'  The  regulations  of  1701  show  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect.  Fines  of  a  moderate  amount  were 
imposed  on  oflenders,  by  which  the  faults  of  students  were  suf- 
ficiently punished  without  impairing  their  self-respect.  Even 
when  residence  within  the  university  was  no  longer  required,  the 
discipline  was  very  strict,  unless  Scottish  university  statutes,  like 
the  acts  of  Scottish  parliaments,  were  more  severe  in  word  than 
in  deed. 

If  the  self-reliance  and  industry  of  students  in  reformation 
times  deserve  our  admiration,  their  credulity  must  excite  our 
surprise.  They  studied  the  Bible  in  the  spirit  of  inductive 
philosophers.  Sternly  did  they  refuse  to  allow  whatever  the 
Word  of  God  was  found  to  condemn ;  most  readily  did  they 
believe  whatever  it  even  seemed  to  approve.  Centuries  of  bar- 
barism and  superstition  had  left  them  an  inheritance  of  wrong 
ideas,  which  told  with  fearful  efiect  on  their  views  of  right  and 
duty.  They  believed  that  Satan,  though  chained  by  a  higher 
power,  has  sufficient  freedom  to  work  his  will  in  those  who  give 
themselves  up  to  his  guidance.  So  far  well:  but  they  went 
farther.  They  also  held  that  he  entered  into  covenant  with  un- 
haj)py  creatures  who  sought  his  help,  on  condition  that,  in  return 
for  their  souls,  he  should  give  them  uncommon  power  of  doing 
evil.  These  vagaries  mignt  have  formed,  at  the  present  day,  an 
amusing  chapter  on  the  folk  lore  of  that  age.  But  unhappily 
they  led  the  wisest  and  gravest  in  church  and  state,  to  fina  in 
the  Word  of  God  not  only  a  warrant,  but  a  command,  to  put 
down  this  unhallowed  traffic  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
Witchcraft  is  so  often  condemned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
most  heinous  sin,  and  the  punishment  of  death  is  so  plainly  de- 
nounced against  it,  that  the  most  learned  in  those  days  believed 
it  a  duty  to  bring  oflenders  to  the  stake.  It  happened  then,  as 
it  often  happens  still,  that  those  who  should  be  the  guides  of 
public  opinion,  often  become  its  slaves.  The  world  had  grown 
old  in  an  atmosphere  of  fairy  lore  and  devilry,  that  had  sunk  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  men's  minds.  Elf-arrows ;  fairy  rings ; 
witch  dances,  meetings  and  rides ;  ghosts,  haunted  houses,  with 
other  superstitions,  had  clasped  the  popular  mind  as  firmly  as  the 
ivy  clasps  the  tree.  The  weeds  that  had  grown  and  prospered  during 
ages  of  darkness  were  not  killed  by  the  first  blush  oX  sunlight. 
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One  instance  has  been  recorded  of  the  importance  attached 
by  leaders  of  the  reformation  to  these  witch  stories,  and  of  the 
impression  they  made  on  the  susceptible  minds  of  young  students. 
When  Knox  was  driven  from  Edinburgh  in  1572  by  the  queen's 
faction,  he  found  refuse  in  St  Andrews.  It  was  his  custom, 
though  very  weak,  and  fast  sinking  to  the  grave,  to  preach  in 
the  Abbey  Church  of  that  town.  On  one  occasion  he  officiated 
at  the  execution  of  a  witch.  James  Melville,  then  a  young 
student,  was  among  his  hearers.  The  wretched  woman  is  bound 
to  a  pillar  right  opposite  the  pulpit.  She  is  old,  emaciated,  and 
withered.  Guards,  armed  with  halberts,  surround  the  unhappy 
creature.  They  neither  stand  too  close,  nor  care  to  meet  her 
glance.  She  may  cast  a  glamour  over  them  even  in  her  ex- 
tremity, or  throw  on  them  "  an  evil  eye."  Blood  chills  at  the 
thought  that  that  Woman  must  be  burned  ere  two  hours  go  past, 
and  that  the  occasion  should  be  improved  by  a  sermon.  But 
the  interest  of  the  large  congregation  deepens.  An  old  man  is 
slowly  and  warily  ascending  the  ancient  oak  stair.  He  wears 
a  wide  Geneva,  or  pulpit  gown.  Death  is  written  on  liis  face 
and  in  all  his  movements.  That  frail  body  is  sinking  under  the 
combined  assaults  of  age,  and  care,  and  toil.  One  hand  rests 
on  the  shoulder  of  an  attendant,  the  other  is  stayed  by  a  faithful 
servant.  What  silence  reigns  throughout  the  church  as  the 
preacher  mounts  the  stair.  Old  and  young  earnestly  watch 
every  step  of  his  progress ;  and  many  a  prayer  is  rising  in  silence 
to  the  Most  High  for  the  recovery  of  tnat  feeble  body  to  health 
and  strength.  The  text  is  given  out.  The  preacher's  words 
come  slowly  and  at  intervals.  He  breathes  between  his  long 
rolling  sentences,  as  one  who  will  soon  be  compelled  to  give  up 
speaking.  The  accent,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  speaker, 
are  attractive.  The  former  is  English ;  the  latter  is  so  simple 
that  a  child  might  understand  it,  but  so  expressive  that  the 
learned  listen  with  rapt  attention.  Words  well  chosen,  and 
truth  soberly  stated,  carry  the  hearers  forward  for  half  an  hour 
or  more.  Then,  how  changed !  Gradually  the  wary  grasp  of 
the  pulpit  by  the  trembling  hand  of  the  speaker  is  relaxed.  He 
stands  upright ;  then  bends  forward  towards  the  hapless  witch. 
His  arm  is  lifted  up,  as  if  to  throw  denunciation  and  doom 
broadcast  at  all  the  seed  of  Satan.  His  features  are  lighted  with 
a  vivacity,  in  strange  contrast  with  the  death  look  that  melted 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  "Weakness,  and  pain,  and  toil  are  sub- 
dued by  the  fire  that  burns  within  his  bosom.  His  soberness  of 
discourse  is  also  gone.  He  thunders  against  idolatry  and  witch- 
craft with  a  vehemence,  an  impassioned  earnestness,  that  the 
strongest  could  scarcelv  surpass.  Yet  that  man  had  travelled 
through  Europe.     He  had  studied  at  famous  seats  of  learning, 
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iningled  familiarly  with  the  greatest  divines,  and  taught  with 
applause  in  most  enlightened  cities.  He  might  even  have  been 
an  English  bishop,  had  he  chosen  wealth  and  ease  before  inces- 
sant labours  on  behalf  of  truth.  No  wonder,  then,  that  students 
believe  in  witchcraft,  when  one  so  eminent  comes  forward  to 
sanction  a  witch's  doom.  And  can  we  be  surprised  that  these 
young  men  carried  with  them  from  college  an  aohorrence  of  this 
crime,  which  increased  in  strength  when  they  found  themselves 
in  remote  districts,  where  every  one,  from  the  laird  or  noble  to 
the  poorest  tramp,  devoutly  believed  even  the  most  insane  stories 
of  witches'  prowess  or  ill-will  ? 

It  argues  a  degree  of  effrontery  seldom  equalled  to  rake  up 
these  trials  against  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  as  if  they  were 
wholly  unknown  in  other  countries,  or  even  in  Scotland,  when 
Prelacy  had  the  upper  hand.  Episcopalian  writers  delight  to 
hold  up  this  enormity  to  scorn,  this  grand  blot  on  the  good  sense 
and  manliness  of  their  opponents.  One  of  the  most  recent/  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  number  of  witches  burnt  in  St 
Andrews  after  the  Reformation,  makes  a  leap  from  1649,  when 
Presbytery  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  to  the  middle  of  last 
century,  when,  according  to  tradition,  the  last  witch  was  put  to 
death.*  The  ministers,  of  course,  are  not  spared,  but  the  reader 
is  allowed  to  suppose  that  the  episcopal  clergy  were  never  guilty 
of  countenancing  this  barbarity.  The  period  from  1660  to  1688, 
is  judiciously  left  blank  in  Mr  Lyon's  estimate.  An  unbiassed 
reader  of  the  history  of  those  times  might  be  excused  for  think- 
ing that  Satan's  kingdom  would  have  been  divided  against  itself 
if  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  of  Charles  II.  had  made  war  on 
witches.^  Yet  the  greatest  enemies  witches  ever  had  in  Scotland 
•  were  not  its  ministers,  but  the  two  sovereigns,  James  VI.  and 
Charles  II.  With  what  eagerness  the  former  hunted  down  hap- 
less men  and  women  charged  with  this  crime,  is  known  to  all 
readers  of  history.  For  the  latter,  Wodrow  relates  that  in  1661, 
1662,  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  "  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  commissions  granted  by  the  Council  to  gentlemen  in  every 
shire,  and  almost  in  every  parish,  especially  in  the  north  and  east 

^  Lyon;  History  of  St  Andrews.     II.,  57. 

^  As  the  penal  statutes  against  witchcraft  were  repealed  in  1736,  this  tradition 
must  be  like  many  others,  received  by  churchmen  of  Mr  Lyon's  stamp.  The 
last  execution  of  a  Scottish  witch,  according  to  Mr  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  took 
place  in  Sutherland  in  1722. 

*  The  following  happy  hit  by  an  unfortunate  old  woman  shows  what  the  com- 
mon people  thought  of  the  matter.  She  was  on  trial  before  Archbishop  Sharpe 
for  witchcraft.  It  was  like  to  go  hard  with  her,  when  "she  only  dropped 
one  word  to  the  bishop.  *  M^  lord,'  says  she,  *  who  was  with  you,  in  your  closet, 
on  Saturday  night  last,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  o'clock  ?  * "  Sharpe's  counten- 
ance changed  immediately,  and  the  matter  dropped.  The  Duke  of  Rothes  ulti- 
mately ascertained  from  Janet  that  it  was  **  the  mickle  black  devlL" 
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country,  to  try  persons  for  witchcraft;  and  great  numbers  of 
these  wretches  confess ;  clear  probation  is  found  against  others, 
and  they  are  executed.  The  numbers  of  these  commissions  for 
trial  of  witches  for  several  years,  surprised  me  when  I  met  with 
them  in  the  register."^  Among  the  episcopal  clergy  was  found 
one  whose  leisure  was  spent  in  turning  the  Psalms  into  Gaelic 
verse,  and  in  unveiling  the  doings  of  the  Secret  Cammonwealthj 
whose  subjects  are  said  to  have  punished  his  rashness  by  carry- 
ing him  off  to  fairy  land.  And  among  the  scientific  men  of 
those  times  was  Sinclair,  ingenious  in  experiments,  close  in  ob- 
serving, and  skilled  above  all  things  in  that  knowledge  of  the 
supernatural  which  rendered  his  "Satan's  invisible  world  dis- 
covered," the  delight  and  terror  of  our  peasantry  for  a  hundred 
years.  Even  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  cannot  quit  the  story  of  Zoro- 
aster, without  giving  an  outline  of  the  devil's  relations  to  his 
sworn  subjects,  fully  indorsing  all  that  King  James  had  dreamt 
and  written  on  that  fruitful  theme.' 

Other  points  of  the  credulity  that  prevailed  among  students 
of  the  "  New  Learning,"  are  amusing.  Prodigies  and  omens  of 
all  kinds  were  as  common  as  in  the  days  of  Livy  or  Tacitus. 
The  political  events  of  the  year  had  their  presages  in  portents 
from  neaven  or  on  earth.  Diaries,  table  talk,  and  fireside  stories 
were  enriched  with  unnatural  births,  strange  sights,  and  singular 
sounds,  that  heralded  famine,  pestilence,  or  war.  A  grana  dis- 
play of  northern  lights  was  changed  into  aerial  "  battles  arrayed, 
spears,  and  other  weapons,  and  as  it  had  been  the  joining  of  two 
armies."  They  were  regarded  as  a  manifest  proof  that "  God  from 
heaven  was  offended  at  the  iniquity  committed  even  within  this 
realm.*  If  a  comet  illumined  the  winter  sky  for  six  or  seven 
weeks ;  if  there  happened  a  total  eclipse,  of  which  believers  in  the 
marvellous  could  write,  "I  knew  befor  it  was  to  come;  I  was  nocht 
ignorant  of  the  naturall  cause  thairof;"  learned  men  laboured  to 
discover  the  "overnotable  efibcts"  following  therefrom.  If  a 
king  died,  or  a  battle  were  fought  in  Europe,  if  notable  lights  in 
Church  or  State  were  quenched,  interpreters  of  wonders  were 
content  with  what  was  laid  to  their  hanas.     But  if  neither  pesti- 

*  WodrotOy  History.     I.,  244. 

*  History  of  the  Worldy  Book  L,  chap,  xi.,  sees.  6-8.  In  1679  Sir  Robert  Fil- 
mer  published  an  "  Advertisement  to  the  Jur}*men  of  England,"  incnlcating  ex- 
treme caution  in  condHCting  witch  trials.  It  was  called  forth  by  the  burning  of 
sundry  witches  at  the  late  assizes  in  Kent,  under  the  barbarous  stixtute  of  James 
I.,  on  that)  subject.  The  advertisement  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-four  closely 
printed  pages.  It  examines  the  definitions  of  witchcraft  given  by  several 
writers,  the  means  used  for  detecting  those  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  tne  differ- 
ence between  the  Hebrew  and  English  witch.  The  pamphlet  is  a  sober  inquiry 
into  a  subject  which  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  England  required  the  writer 
to  treat  with  great  caution. 

*  Knox^  History  of  the  Reformation,  801. 
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lence,  nor  war,  nor  special  bereavements  at  home  marked  the 
year,  their  fancy  travelled  to  the  most  distant  corners  of  the 
globe  for  "  notable  eflFects."  "  A  great  and  mighty  battell  in 
Barbaria  in  Afric  wharin  thrie  kings  war  slean  with  a  huge  mul- 
titud  of  peiple,"  supplied  the  lack  of  "effects"  nearer  home. 
Even  in  1639,  a  fiery  sun  was  deemed  a  token  of  coming  war,  by 
"  three  able  scholars  and  philosophers"  of  the  Episcopal  party. 
On  their  return  from  the  camp  of  Montrose,  who  was  then  on 
his  march  to  force  the  Covenant  on  the  people  of  Aberdeen,  they 
saw  the  sun  of  a  fresh  blood-red  colour,  from  his  rising  till 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  a  space  of  nearly  five  hours.  Unable  to 
explain  this  wonderful  sight  on  other  principles,  they  looked  upon 
it  "  as  a  certain  presage  of  the  war  and  bloodshed  which  quickly 
ensued  in  the  year  following."  A  quarter  of  a  century  later 
men  of  science  would  have  been  ashamed  to  make  this  avowal. 
Sinclair,  in  recording  such  sights  in  his  book  on  Hydrostatic^ 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1672,  dismisses  them  with  the  re- 
mark, *'  the  reason  must  be  the  refraction,  unquestionably." 
Yet  this  writer  has  gravely  inserted,  among  observations  on  coal 
pits,  hail  storms,  barometers,  and  distorted  suns,  a  circumstantial 
account  of  a  household  that  was  kept  in  misery  by  the  devil 
haunting  their  cottage  and  quoting  Scripture,  in  spite  of  all  that 
clergy  and  gentry  could  do  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  or  make 
him  hold  his  peace.  He  begs  pardon  for  giving  the  story  in  a 
book  on  Hydrostatics ;  but  the  temptation  to  publish  so  pleasant 
a  morsel,  written  by  one  of  the  sufferers,  at  the  request  of  a 
special  friend,  was  too  strong  for  his  virtue. 

Omens  and  marvels  in  private  life  could  not  fail  to  flourish  on 
this  fruitful  soil.  They  had  taken  as  deep  root  in  the  popular 
mind,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  as  proverbs  or  ballads. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  universal  belief  in  astrology,  palmistry, 
familiars,  and  such  like,  his  life  might  have  been  miserable,  who 
w  ould  have  regarded  one-half  of  the  means  known  for  foreseeing 
the  future.  If  a  horse  stumbled,  his  rider  would  turn  back  from 
his  journey,  or  might,  when  too  late,  repent  his  rashness  in  going 
forward.  Danger  or  mischance  lay  in  the  path.  Wisdom  re- 
quired him  to  put  off  his  business  to  a  more  lucky  season.  A 
swine  trotting  along  the  road  before  a  traveller  would  make  him 
rein  up,  and  consider  the  propriety  of  going  on.  An  unhappy 
hare,  straying  into  the  streets,  would  be  chased  by  a  mob  of 
students  and  loungers,  and  pelted  for  a  witch.  Nor  would  there 
be  wanting  some  to  swear  that  Elspet  or  Janet  was  afterwards 
seen  limping  from  the  stroke  of  a  club  or  a  stone  aimed  at  the 
leg  of  poor  puss.  A  hurricane  portended  ruin  or  bereavement 
to  families,  especially  of  high  rank.  Fortune-tellers  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  follies.    They  could  furnish  predictions  in  dog- 
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gerel  rhyme  to  a  Lord  Chancellor  as  well  as  to  a  poor  scholar. 
The  student's  closet,  the  king's  palace,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press, 
teemed  with  omens,  and  warnings,  with  prodigies  and  prophe- 
cies. It  was  a  strange  age.  Beliefs,  that  are  now  found  only  in 
the  lowest  ranks,  were  then  held  by  the  most  learned  as  firmly 
as  by  the  most  illiterate.  Fictions,  that  hide  in  our  darkest 
alleys,  then  basked  in  open  day  in  kings'  courts  and  bishops' 
palaces.  Dreams  were  not  neglected  by  these  careful  readers  of 
the  marvellous.  Often  was  a  student's  peace  of  mind  broken, 
till  he  met  with  one  skilled  to  interpret  a  dream  that  had  dis- 
turbed hhn  overnight.  Learned  principals  and  pi*ofessors  were 
proud  of  the  Daniel-like  accomplishment,  whether  from  the  hold 
it  gave  them  on  weaker  minds  or  from  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
gift  they  enjoyed  above  other  men.  Kings  and  prelates  were 
scared  lest  the  visions  of  sleep  should  be  acted  over  again  in 
broad  daylight.  Relief  was  sought  in  attempts  to  discover  solu- 
tions. The  well-known  rule  of  contraries  was  applied,  or  men's 
midnight  fancies  were  read  in  the  light  of  their  noonday  fears. 
One  good  hit  was  remembered  when  a  hundred  mistakes  were 
forgotten.  A  name  for  skill  in  this  department,  once  made,  was 
seldom  or  never  lost.  Those  who  came  to  wonder  would  not  go 
away  to  scoff.  A  dream  and  its  interpretation  might  be  driven 
out  of  mind  by  the  business  of  life;  a  fulfilment  left  an  impres- 
sion not  easily  worn  away.  The  mistakes  have  not  come  aown 
to  us ;  the  fulfilments,  the  wonder  of  weaker  minds,  their  praises 
of  a  skill  so  far  beyond  their  reach,  have  been  recorded  for  our 
profit.  It  is  absurd  to  attribute  these  follies  to  a  half  Christianity, 
as  some  make  bold  to  do.  They  exist  in  perfection  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society  to  tliis  day.  Experimental  science,  that  has 
banished  a  belief  in  ghosts,  and  witches,  and  fairies,  from  the 
upper  classes,  was  then  almost  unknown.  The  whole  machinery 
of  deviliy  and  witchcraft  vanishes  at  the  touch  of  its  finger.  Its 
spirit  has  given  a  tone  to  the  labours  of  clergy  and  to  the  evidence 
accepted  in  courts  of  law,  that  makes  us  look  back  with  pity  on 
that  ruder  age.  But  though  experimental  science  had  then 
borne  little  useful  fruit,  the  blame  of  these  follies  must  not  be 
laid  to  the  door  of  an  imperfectly  understood  Christianity. 

Melville's  work  shows  the  student  of  Reformation  times  in 
another  and  more  pleasing  light — in  his  hours  of  enjoyment 
and  ease.  A  set  portion  of  each  week  was  devoted  to  bodily 
exercise  or  to  amusement.  When  Melville  was  attending  St 
Andrew's  University,  in  1571-4,  those  students,  whose  purses  let 
them,  spent  part  of  their  leisure  time  in  taverns,  playing  at 
tennis,  or  drinking  wine.  At  a  later  period  this  was  strictly 
forbidden  in  other  colleges.  Even  in  1701,  when  residence 
within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh  University  was  no  longer  re- 
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quired,  fines  were  imposed  on  all  detected  in  taverns.     Archery 
and  golf  were  ordinary  amusements  of  the  students.     The  for- 
mer to  some  extent  fitted  them  for  war  in  the  event  of  their 
being  called  on  to  resist  an  invader  from  abroad,  or  to  maintain 
their  rights  against  traitors  at  home.     A  Spanish  fleet,  bearing  a 
Papist  army  for  the  conquest  of  Britain,  might  appear  off  the 
coast ;  an  English   force   might  assemble  on  the  borders ;   or 
turbulent  nobles  might  set  law  and  order  at  defiance.  Buchanan, 
on  returning  from  the  University  of  Paris,  served  a  campaign  on 
the  English  borders  in  1523,  as  well  to  recruit  his  shattered  health 
as  to  accustom  himself  to  war.     And  John  Durie,  one  of  the 
most  godly  ministers  in  Scotland,  lived  in  such  troublous  times, 
that  no  sooner  had  he  lai<l  aside  pulpit  gown  and  Bible  after 
sermon,  than  he  donned  his  steel  bonnet,  girded  on  his  corslet, 
seized  his  musquet,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  his  flock  to  chas- 
tise the  insolence  of  Queen's  men,  who  held  the  town  and  castle 
of  Edinburgh.     Other  weapons  than  bows  and  arrows  were  seen 
at  times  within  the  University  walls,  for  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
statutes  of  1645  forbids  the  wearing  of  swords  and  daggers. 
Games  of  chance,  especially  dice,   which   had  been   recently 
introduced  among  the  students  of  that  University,  were  for- 
bidden in  1701,  under  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  if  persisted  in 
after  due  warning.     Music  was  not  neglected.     Melville  tells 
us  that  Mr  William  Collace,  his  regent,  was  not  only  a  profi- 
cient in  that  art  himself,  but  encouraged  a  taste  for  it  among  the 
students.      Several  of  them  passed  their  leisure  hours  in  singing 
and  playing  in  company.   The  lute,  the  spinet,  and  the  virginals 
were  the  instruments  chiefly  used.     But  the  time  specially  de- 
voted to  enjoyment  was  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  session, 
when  the  student  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master.    There 
were  then  banquets  and  plays  in  abundance.     The  latter  some- 
what curious  feature  in  the  student-life  of  those  days  is  referred 
to  in  the  following  passage:  "  Mr  J  hone  Davidsone,  an  of  our  Re- 
gents maid  a  play  at  the  mariage  of  Mr  J  hone  Colvin,  quhilk  I 
saw  play  it  in  Mr  Knox  presence;  wherin,  according  to  Mr  Knox 
doctrin,  the  Castle  of  Edinbruche  was  beseiged,  takin,  and  the 
Captan,  with  an  or  twa  with  him  hangit  in  efiigie."    These  plays 
originated  in  the  travesties  of  divine  things  common  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  before  the  Reformation.     Learned  men,  in- 
stead of  banishing  such  exhibitions  from  the  Universities,  contri- 
buted works  of  genius  and  taste  to  be  acted  by  the  students, 
instead  of  the  gross  and  blasphemous  plays  of  an  earlier  age.     It 
was  to  this  custom  that  we  owe  the  Medea,  the  Baptistes,  and 
other  tragedies  of  Buchanan.     They  were  acted  in  the  College 
of  Bordeaux,  where  the  poet  was  a  professor  from  1539  to  1542. 
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Art.  Vn. — 1.  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Japan^  Kami'- 
schatkay  Siberia,  Tartary,  and  varunu  parte  of  the  Coast  of 
China ;  in  H.M.  S.  "  Barracouta!'  By  J.  M.  Tronson,  E.N. 
With  Charts  and  Views.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1859. 

2.  A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters.  By  Captain  Osborn,  R.N. 
Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.     1859. 

3.  Notes  on  Japan.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  F.E.G.S. 
{Read  in  Section  E,  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Aberdeen,  16th  September  1859.) 

We  are  indebted  to  the  elaborate  work^  of  the  Dutch  physician, 
Engelbert  Koempfer,  for  the  first  reliable  information  regarding 
Japan  and  the  J  apanese.  When  Koempfer  visited  Japan,  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  its  commerce, 
and  were  in  high  favour  with  both  rulers  and  people.  "  This 
offspring  of  Japhet,"  says  the  gooct  physician  quaintly,  "  enjoys, 
more  than  any  other  nation,  the  blessing  of  Noah,  to  live  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  and  to  have  Canaan  for  their  servant.  God  hath 
so  blessed  their  valour  and  conduct,  that  they  enlarged  their 
trade,  conquests,  and  possessions,  throughout  Asia,  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  East,  and  there  hath  never  been  wanting 
among  them  a  succession  of  prudent  and  able  men,  who  have 
promoted  their  interest  and  welfare  to  the  utmost  of  their  capa- 
city." The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  correct  information 
as  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  were  even  more  formidable 
at  that  time  than  they  now  are.  But  the  "  prudence  and 
ability"  lauded  by  their  historian,  overcame  these.  "  The  diflS- 
culties,"  he  wrote,  "  are  very  great,  but  not  altogether  insuper- 
able. They  may  be  overcome  oy  proper  management,  even  not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions  that  the  Japanese  Government 
have  taken  to  the  contrary.  The  Japanese,  a  prudent  and 
valiant  nation,  are  not  so  easily  bound  by  an  oath  taken  to  such 
gods  or  spirits  as  are  not  worshipped  by  many,  and  unknown  to 
most.     If  they  do  comply  with  it,  it  is  more  for  fear  of  punish- 

'  The  History  of  Japan :  Giving  an  Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Present 
State  and  Government  of  that  Empire ;  Of  its  Temples,  Palaces,  Castles,  and 
other  Buildings ;  Of  its  Metals,  Minerals,  Trees,  Plants,  Animals,  Birds,  and 
Fishes  ;  Of  the  Chronology  and  Succession  of  the  Emperors,  Ecclesiasticid  and 
Secular ;  Of  the  Original  Descent,  Religious  Customs,  and  Manufactures  of  the 
Natives,  and  of  their  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  To- 
gether with  a  Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.  Written  in  High  Dutch. 
By  Engelbertus  Koempfer,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  the  Em- 
peror's Court ;  and  Translated  from  his  Original  Manuscript,  never  before 
printed.  By  J.  G.  Schenchzer,  F.R.S.,  and  a  Member  of  the  (Jollege  of  Phrsi- 
cians,  London.  London:  1728,  2  vols,  folio.  This  work  was  published  bv  sub- 
scription, under  the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  bears  the  Imprimatur 
of  llans  SloanCy  the  President. 
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ment,  which  would  inevitably  attend  them,  if  betrayed.  Besides, 
their  pride  *and  warlike  humour  being  set  aside,  they  are  civil,  as 
polite  and  curious  a  nation  as  any  in  the  world,  naturally  in- 
clined to  commerce  and  familiarity  with  foreigners,  and  desirous, 
to  excess,  to  be  informed  of  their  histories,  arts,  and  sciences. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  gain  their  friendship,  and  to  win  them 
over  to  our  interest,  but  a  willingness  to  comply  with  their  de- 
sire, a  liberality  to  please  their  avaricious  inclinations,  and  a 
submissive  conduct  to  flatter  their  vanity.  It  was  by  this  means 
I  worked  myself  into  such  friendship  and  familiarity  with  our 
interpreters,  and  the  oflicers  of  our  island,  as  I  believe  none 
before  me  can  boast  of.  Liberally  assisting,  as  I  did,  with  my  ad- 
vice and  medicines,  with  what  information  I  was  able  to  give  them 
in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  with  a  cordial  and  plentiful 
supply  of  European  liquors,  I  could  also,  in  my  turn,  freely  put 
to  them  what  questions  I  pleased,  about  the  affairs  of  their 
country,  whether  relating  to  the  government,  in  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  to  the  customs  of  the  natives,  to  the  natural  and 
political  histoiy,  and  there  was  none  that  ever  refused  to  give  me 
all  the  information  he  could,  even  when  we  were  alone,  in  such 
things  which  they  are  otherwise  strictly  charged  to  keep  secret." 
The  means  thus  had  recourse  to,  while  illustrative  of  the  habits 
of  the  Dutch  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  from  the 
moment  they  set  foot  on  Japanese  soil  till  now,  were  not  such  as 
we  might  have  expected  from  one  who,  in  his  preface,  could 
piously  talk  of  the  "  Sons  of  Japhet  dwelling  in  the  tents  of 
fehcm."  We  are,  however,  most  willing  to  wink  at  the  awkward 
confessions  in  Master  Ka?mpfer's  preface,  and  to  add  our  wreath 
of  gratitude  to  the  many  that  hang  around  the  Dutchman's 
memory,  whenever  we  get  fairly  into  his  most  substantial,  trust- 
worthy, and  useful  work.  Like  that  of  most  of  the  old  voyagers, 
who  have  told  the  tale  of  their  wanderings,  Koempfer's  narrative 
testifies  to  such  a  laborious  conscientiousness  in  gathering  and  in 
relating  information,  as  sets  it  in  strong  contrast  with  the  sketchy 
volumes  of  most  recent  travellers.  There  is  a  massiveness  about 
it  which  fully  makes  up  for  its  want  of  ornament.  It  is  as 
unlike  in  style,  and  in  the  multitude  of  its  facts,  to  modem 
"  voyages,"  as  the  square-built,  pavilion-roofed  mansion-house, 
which,  as  it  rests  trustingly  on  broad  solid  foundations,  is  sug- 
£jestive  of  lasting  comfort  and  strength,  is  to  a  spruce  villa  in  a 
fashionable  watering-place  or  suburb,  whose  foundations  are  on 
the  surface,  and  whose  walls  present  as  many  pointed  gables  as 
there  are  days  in  the  month,  in  the  one  we  could  find  a  home ; 
in  the  other  a  place  for  a  week  in  summer.  How  seldom  do  the 
lovers  of  travel-talk  return  to  recent  books  for  amusement  and 
information !     How  often  such  pages  as  those  of  Koempfer  have 
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been  lovingly  perused  by  the  same  eyes,  and  lingered  over  with 
an  affection  like  that  which  we  cherish  for  dear  old  friends  1 

The  first  thing  that  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  recent 
works  on  Japan,  if  we  regard  them  in  the  light  of  Koempfers 
volumes,  is,  that  the  country  of  the  two  emperors,  with  its  men 
distrustful  of  foreigners,  yet  "  curious  to  excess"  as  to  all  their 
arts  and  sciences,  and  its  women  over  lavish  of  theu*  charms, 
continues  to  this  day  unchanged  in  all  respects  from  what  it  was 
when  the  inquiring  eyes  of  the  Dutch  physician  watched  its 
characteristics  among  the  people  of  Nagasaki.  Neither  Mr 
Osborn's  able  and  dashing  sketches,  nor  Mr  Tronson's  fact>>iull 
work,  admits  us  to  much  with  which  we  were  not  already  ac- 
quainted in  the  pages  of  Engelbert  Kcempfer.  Their  volumes 
are  not,  however,  less  interesting  on  this  account.  The  writers 
look  at  the  country  from  other  points  of  view.  They  go  to  their 
work  under  other  motives ;  they  embark  in  it  more  or  less  accom- 
plished in  present  literature  and  science ;  and,  above  all^  they 
write  for  us  as  men  whose  thoughts  have  been  moulded  in  the 
midst  of  more  generous  influences  than  those  around  Koempfer. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  title  page  quoted  in  a  note,  Kcempfer's 
work  contains  a  description  of  Siam,  a  country  over  which,  pre- 
vious to  his  labours,  much  light  had  been  shed  by  the  writmgs 
of  the  Abbe  de  Choisy,  Nicolas  Gervais,  and  other  Frenchmen. 
The  Dutch  physician's  account  contains  much  information  which 
had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  accomplished  men  who  formed 
tlie  French  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Siam,  in  1684.  But  Dr 
Koempfer  devoted  all  his  strength  and  resources  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  His  volumes  are  illustrated 
by  engravings  on  wood,  which,  though  rude  and  not  very  effec- 
tive, especially  when  dealing  with  objects  of  natural  history,  give 
us  somewhat  more  distinct  views  of  the  things  referred  to  than 
we  could  have  formed  from  the  letter-press.  He  enters  minutely 
into  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  mentions  the  characteristics  of 
its  sea-bord,  and  names  its  principal  islands.  It  turns  out,  how- 
ever, that  not  much  help  can  be  got  by  modern  travellers  from 
Koempfer's  description  ;  and  it  may  ultimately  be  found  that  the 
native  maps,  from  which  he  got  his  information,  had  been  drawn 
up  for  the  special  behoof  of  foreigners,  and  may  be  only  as  trust- 
worthy as  the  descriptions  of  the  first  Napoleon's  marches  and 
counter-marches,  his  commissariat  and  his  men,  which  were  duly 
recorded  in  the  Moniteur  for  the  information  of  Britain.  His 
speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  abundant 
details  which  he  gives  of  their  superstitions  and  traditions,  are 
full  of  interest,  as  suggestive  of  one  point  and  another  which 
directs  our  attention  to  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Striking  off  from  a  common  centre,  it  might  have  been  expected 
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that  the  wanderers  to  the  east  and  the  west,  to  the  north  and  the 
south,  would  carry  with  them  the  history  of  the  past,  up  to  the 
time  when  they  were  separated  from  each  other.    It  is  true,  that 
the  traditions  which  put  us  in  mind  of  the  Scripture  account  of 
Eden,  of  the  Deluge,  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  like,  are  often 
seen  looming  in  a  thick  mist,  and  always  mixed  up  with  details 
which  tend  to  arrest  the  generalisations  of  historical  criticism. 
But  this  was  to  be  looked  for.     As  one  generation  passed  after 
another,  the  debris  of  superstition  and  of  historical  exaggeration, 
the  fruit  of  national  vanity,  would  soon  come  so  to  cumber  the 
true  idea,  as  to  make  it  seem  wholly  unlike  what  it  must  once 
have  been.     As  the  sand  has  gathered  in  fossil  foot-prints,  until 
often  a  peculiarly  ill-defined  outline  only  is  left,  so  the  traditions 
of  each  generation  have  been  added  to  those  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  the  true  history  has  retired  out  of  sight.     The  quick  stroke 
of  the  geologist's  hammer  separates  the  footprint  from  the  origi- 
nal matrix,  and  we  get  a  clearly  marked  cast  presented  to  us. 
So  the  introduction  of  a  purer  tnith — the  thoughts  of  God  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible,  into  Japan  will  banish  those  superstitious  tra- 
ditions, and  preserve  for  us  everything  true  associated  with  them. 
Dr  Koempfer  enters  fully  into  the  natural  history  and  industrial 
resources  or  Japan.     Among  the  metals,  he  enumerates  gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  tin  ;  ana  among  its  minerals,  coal,  sulphur, 
antimony,  agate,  etc.     With  forest  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and 
grains,  it  is  well  supplied.    Like  most  other  countries,  it  possesses 
not  only  a  rich  imaginative  zoology,  but  a  true  one  also,  equally 
rich.     He  enumerates  it  "  gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimseras  dire," 
gives  drawings  of  them,  which  would  almost  force  one  to  the  pain- 
ful historical  alternative,  either  that  we  have  borrowed  the  most 
picturesque  of  our  heraldic  devices  from  the  Japanese,  or  that 
they  have  borrowed  them  from  us  I     Among  the  real  animals, 
the  dog  had,  in  his  day,  a  happy  time  of  it — another  evidence  of 
remote  affinities  with  the  West,  as  every  spoiled  poodle  might 
testify !    "  Since  the  now  reigning  emperor  came  to  the  throne," 
wrote  Koempfer,  in  1691,  "  there  are  more  dogs  bred  in  Japan 
than  perhaps  in  any  one  country  whatever,  ana  than  there  were 
before,  even  in  this  empire.     They  have  their  masters,  indeed, 
but  lie  about  the  streets,  and  are  very  troublesome  to  passengers 
and  travellers.     Every  street  must,  by  special  command  of  the 
emperor,  keep  a  certain  number  of  these  animals,  and  provide 
them  with  victuals.     There  are  huts  built  in  every  street,  where 
they  are  taken  care  of  when  they  fall  sick.    Those  that  die,  must 
be  carried  up  to  the  tops  of  mountains  and  hills,  as  the  usual 
burying-places,  and  very  decently  interred.    Nobody  may,  under 
severe  penalties,  insult  or  abuse  them ;  and  to  kill  them  is  a 
capital  crime,  whatever  mischief  they  do.     This  extraordinary 
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care  for  the  presentation  of  the  dog-kind,  is  the  effect  of  a  snper- 
i^titious  fancy  of  tlie  now  reigning  emperor,  who  was  bom  in  the 
sign  of  the  Dog  (the  reader  is  desired  to  take  notice^  Hiat  Hie  Dog 
is  one  of  the  twelve  celestial  signs  of  tlie  Japanese)^  and  hath  for 
this  reason  so  great  an  esteem  for  tnis  animal,  as  the  great  Koman 
emperor  Augustus  Caesar  is  reported  in  histories  to  nave  had  for 
the  ram.     The  natives  tell  a  pleasant  tale  on  this  head.     A  Ja- 
panese, as  he  was  carrying  up  the  dead  carcase  of  a  dog  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  in  order  to  its  burial,  grew  impatient,  grum- 
bled, cursed  the  emperor's  birth-day  and  whimsical  commands. 
His  companion,  though  sensible  of  tne  justice  of  his  complaints, 
bid  him  nold  his  tongue  and  be  quiet,  and  instead  of  cursing  and 
swearing,  return  thanks  to  the  gods  that  the  emperor  was  not 
bom  in  the  sign  of  the  horse,  because,  in  that  case,  tne  load  would 
have  been  much  heavier." 

It  were  peculiarly  pleasant  to  tarry  over  the  pages  of  worthy 
Dr  Koempfer,  but  it  is  time  to  deal  with  the  volumes  named 
above.    We  are  indebted  to  members  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  two  of 
the  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Japan,  now  under  notice. 
Mr  Tronson's  work  is  not  confined  to  descriptions  of  Japan  and 
the  Japanese.     China,  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  Amoor, 
the  coasts  of  Siberia,  and  Kamtschatka,  equally  with  the  richly 
picturesque  islands  which  make  up  the  kingdom  of  Japan,  have 
special  attention  devoted  to  them.     Few  works  of  travel  have 
come  under  our  notice  which  bear  such  a  decided  testimony  to 
the  ability  of  their  authors  as  this  does  to  Mr  Tronson's.     With- 
out any  attempts  at  fine  writing,  the  style  is  always  vigorous  and 
clear.     His  volume  is  full  of  usefiil  information  regarding  the 
shores  along  which  he  cruised,  and  this  is  communicated  in  such 
a  way  as  never  to  be  felt  tedious.     The  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
and  Zoology  of  the  points  at  which  the  Barracouta  touched, 
are  described  in  a  manner  which  bears  witness  to  the  varied 
scientific  attainments  of  the  author.     We  wish  to  call  special 
attention  to  this,  as  it  is  a  feature  not  frequently  met  with  in  the 
works  of  recent  voyagers.    Nevertheless,  it  is  that  for  which  most 
people  look,  and  which,  even  to  non-scientific  readers,  is  ever 
interesting,  and  forms  a  good  background  for  pictures  of  men  and 
manners.     We  like  Mr  Tronson's  volume  for  another  reason — 
there  is  nothing  of  that  constant  aiming  at  being  sailor-like, 
which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  the  pages  of  authors  who  write 
R.N.  after  their  names.     Jack,  under  discipline,  well  informed, 
accustomed  by  training  to  exercise  self-control,  and  educated  to 
check  impulse  by  a  habit  of  reflection,  is  a  much  more  loveable 
and  companionable  individual  than  those  model  midshipmen  and 
mates,  captains  and  commodores,  whom  the  Naval  novelists  have 
done  so  much  to  immortalise, — men  whose  companionship  afloat 
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would  never  fail  to  call  up  the  wish  of  Gonzalo  :^ — "  How  would 
I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ; 
long  heath,  brown  furze,  anything." 

"  On  the  7th  of  September  1854,"  says  Mr  Tronson,  "  Sir 
James  Stirling's  squadron,  consisting  of  H.M.  ships  Winchestery 
50,  flag ;  Encounter^  s«rew  steamer,  14 ;  Styxy  paddle-wheel,  6 ; 
and  Barracouta,  paddle-wheel,  6  guns,  sailed  from  the  Yang- 
tez-o-Kiang,  for  Japan."  The  squadron  had  been  waiting  for 
sometime  for  the  arrival  of  the  Jean  D'Arcy  with  the  French 
Admiral  on  board,  it  having  been  determined  to  make  a  united 
hostile  visit  to  the  Russian  territories  on  the  coasts  of  Tartary, 
Siberia,  and  Kamtschatka.  Through,  as  it  was  believed,  the 
treachery  of  a  Chinese  pilot,  the  Jean  D'Arc  had  run  aground, 
and  having  received  considerable  damage,  she  had  to  put  into 
Shanghai  for  repairs.  The  year  would  have  been  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  visit  the  Russian  settlements  in  the  north  had  H.  M. 
ships  waited  for  the  French  Admiral.  In  these  circumstances  a 
visit  to  Japan  was  determined  on.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  they  sighted  Kitisiu^  one  of  the  principal  islands  of  Japan. 
Having  reached  the  Bay  of  Pappenberg  (the  outer  anchorage  of 
Nagasaki),  they  were  visited  by  Japanese  officials,  who  ques- 
tioned them  on  the  object  of  their  visit  and  their  intended  stay, 
and  ordered  them  to  anchor  at  a  distance  from  the  shore. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  ships  weighed  anchor,  and 
proceeded  to  the  middle  harbour,  which  is  prettily  situated,  and 
within  sight  of  the  city  of  Nagasaki,  and  of  the  Dutch  settlement. 
The  surface  of  the  water  was  studded  with  numerous  islets,  thrown 
up  at  random  by  some  volcanic  action  :  they  are  covered  by  the  pine, 
camphor-tree,  and  luxuriant  camellia.  All  the  islets,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  were  fortified ;  and  some  rejoiced  in  three  rows  of 
guns,  placed  one  over  the  other, — the  upper  tier  so  high  as  to  be  per- 
fectly harmless  in  repelling  an  invading  force.  ...  In  the  dis- 
tance we  could  see  the  city,  which  has  a  southern  aspect,  and  is 
backed  by  a  range  of  mountains.  Cultivation  of  every  accessible 
spot  of  land  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Beautiful  fields  were 
covered  with  rich  crops,  now  turning  yellow,  the  useful  batata  (Batata 
Convolvulus),  Zea  Mays,  turnips,  and  radishes ;  the  pine,  cypress,  and 
yew,  were  seen  in  clusters,  groves,  and  plantations ;  and  the  long  and 
graceful  bamboo  adorned  the  valleys.  Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
hills,  and  the  frequent  rains  in  spnng,  the  land  is  cultivated  in  ter- 
races, which,  from  a  distance,  have  a  pretty  appearance ;  and  neat 
tea-gardens  and  houses  are  seen  in  each  sheltered  spot." — P.  7. 

The  Japanese  are  a  highly  intelligent  and  industrious  people. 
^^  Content  with  their  own  laws,  institutions,  and  natural  produc- 
tions," they  seem  to  feel  that  other  nations  could  not  add  to  their 
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resources,  and  are  shy  and  reserved  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  But  to  these  characteristics  they  add  great  inquisi- 
tiveness.  This  is  illustrated  once  and  again  in  Mr  Tronson's 
narrative,  and  also  in  Captain  Osbom's  sketches,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark.  "  By  degrees,"  says  our  author,  "  the 
timidity  of  the  natives  wore  oft',  and  we  had  frequent  visits  from 
officers,  some  on  duty,  others  from  curiosity,  which  they  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  repress.  The  machinery  of  the  Barracouia 
appeared  to  puzzle  them.  They  asked  permission  to  take  draw- 
ings of  the  various  cylinders,  pistons,  cranks,  etc. ;  and,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr  Boulton,  the  chief  engineer,  they  were  enabled 
to  obtain  plans,  which  gave  them  infinite  delight."  Here  is  a 
peep  at  the  two  great  classes  into  which  the  Japanese  population 
IS  generally  divided : — 

"  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  working  class  and  offi- 
cials ;  the  former  of  fair  average  height,  are  athletic  and  healthj- 
looking- fellows ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  muscular  and  well- 
developed,  and,  from  continual  exercise,  bronzed  by  constant  exposure 
to  the  sun,  and  every  variety  of  weather.     They  are  pure  spechnens 
of  the  Mongol  race,  with  high  cheek-bones,  small  oblique  eyes,  jet- 
black  hair,  and  scanty  beards.     The  crown  of  the  head  is  shorn,  and 
the  hair,  gathered  from  the  back  and  sides,  is  formed  into  a  short  tail, 
which,  being  drawn  forwards,  is  depressed  and  fastened  over  the 
shorn  part.     They  wear  a  slight  turban,  which  is  tied  into  a  knot 
over  the  forehead.     The  rest  of  the  dress  is  rather  primitive  :  a  simple 
girdle  of  blue  cotton  around  the  waist,  with  a  cross  piece  attached, 
passing  between  the  legs ;  and  a  pair  of  footless  stockings  of  blue  and 
white  cotton,  extending  from  the  ankle  to  within  a  couple  of  inches 
of  the  knees,  complete  the  attire.     In  rainy  weather  a  loose  cloak, 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo,  and  a  hat,  from  the  stems  of  the 
same  plant,  serve  to  keep  out  some  of  the  rain.     They  are  a  friendly 
and  good-humoured-looking  class. 

"  The  officials  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  were  reser^'cd  at 
first,  but  very  polite  and  courteous  in  their  bearing  ;  they  salute 
strangers  on  approaching  or  retiring  with  a  low  bow,  and  an  exclama- 
tion of  6-hi-oh  !  which  is  a  usual  salutation,  without  much  meaning. 
They  are  thin,  pale,  and  emaciated  in  appearance,  as  if  from  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  tobacco  and  indolent  habits,  as  they  seldom  take  any 
exercise  ;  but  their  eyes  are  bright  and  intelligent.  They  vary  their 
dress  according  to  the  season ;  and  in  the  present  autumn  the  dress  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  climate :  a  loose  thin  robe  of  dark  material, 
made  from  wool  and  silk  is  fastened  over  a  loose  pair  of  trousers,  of 
similar  material,  but  lighter  in  colour.  On  the  left  side  the  swords 
are  thrust  through  the  girdle ;  and  on  the  right  depend  a  copper  ink- 
bottle  and  pen-holder,  and  the  ever-needful  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch. 
A  pair  of  slippers,  generally  made  from  rice  straw,  are  put  off  and  on 
at  pleasure,  when  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  government  boats.  An 
official  mark  is  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  robe ;  and  if  the  wearer 
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happens  to  be  a  grandee,  bis  own  armorial  bearings  are  also  imprinted 
on  the  dress." — P.  11. 

The  Japanese  authorities  were  anxious  to  keep  the  members 
of  the  squadron  as  long  as  possible  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
expecting,  perhaps,  to  wear  out  their  patience  by  delay,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  tnem  altogether.  If  they  were  actuated  by  such  mo- 
tives, they  mistook  their  men.  Admiral  Stirling  informed  them, 
that  if  a  speedy  answer  from  the  imperial  government  did  not 
reach  him  soon,  he  would  proceed  at  once  to  the  capital.  Wliile 
waiting,  permission  was  granted  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
squadron  to  land  on  the  small  island  Nazumasima^  which  was 
honoured  with  a  new  name  on  the  occasion — Little  Britain. 

'*  It  is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  one  of  the  smallest  in 
the  port  that  is  inhabited,  nearly  covered  with  fir.  An  open  glade  on 
the  summit  afforded  a  place  for  athletic  sports.  I  recognised  many 
fisimiliar  plants,  which  are  carefully  cultivated  in  greenhouses  at  home : 
camellia  japonica,  azalea,  rhododendron,  many  species  of  fig-tree, 
the  cypress,  and  cedar;  bindweeds  of  many  varieties,  acacias,  the 
rose  and  briar,  the  humble  coltsfoot  and  trefoil,  and  thirteen  species 
of  ferns ;  also  the  bamboo,  and  cruciform  and  umbelliferous  plants : 
in  fact,  it  formed  a  small  botanical  garden,  and  created  an  eager  desire 
to  see  something  more  of  Japan.  Here  also  was  food  for  the  geolo- 
gist and  naturalist ;  pieces  of  pumice  on  the  beach,  and  grumous 
masses  of  trap-rock  thrown  up  in  various  directions,  told  of  the  origin 
of  the  island ;  various  shells,  from  the  most  minute  to  the  large  royal 
crab,  invited  the  conchologist  to  learn  something  of  the  shelly  inha- 
bitants of  the  waters.  The  thrush  and  goldfinch  intermingled  their 
notes,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  very  unmusical  crow,  which 
keeps  up,  from  early  dawn,  a  most  discordant  strain.  Where  the 
birds  roost  at  night  I  know  not ;  but,  on  their  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  bring  a  supply  of  small  red  berries,  which  they  drop  on  the 
decks;  these,  when  bruised,  have  a  delightful  perfume,  and  are, 
according  to  the  authority  of  M.  Gasgovitch,  mountain  pepper — 
Pq>er  Montana."— P.  13. 

On  the  4th  of  October  Admiral  Stirling  was  admitted  to  a 
conference  with  the  governor  of  Nagasaki ;  and  an  agreement  was 
come  to  regarding  a  basis  for  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  Much  preparation  had  been  made  on  shore  in  order  to 
hide  all  that  it  was  possible  to  hide  of  the  state  of  the  country 
from  the  British.  Both  American  and  Russian  agents  had  before 
had  dealings  with  the  governor,  who,  no  doub^  had  been  en- 
lightened on  British  annexations  in  general,  and,  as  was  afterwards 
found,  had  got  a  not  very  favourable  view  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Allies  to  Russia.    Thus  Mr  Tronson  tells  us  that — 

"  A  plain-spoken  official  said,  that  he  understood  that  England 
was  a  very  small  country  in  the  western  seas,  strong  by  sea,  and  that 
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the  natives  lived  by  plundering  the  ships  of  peaceable  nations,  and 
compelling  all  to  pay  tribute.  We  took  considerable  pains  to  enlighten 
our  ignorant  friend,  and  to  explain  by  maps  the  outlines  and  courses 
of  the  British  empire,  enumerating  the  various  peoples  acknowledg- 
ing the  sway  of  Queen  Victoria ;  and  adding,  that  England's  mission 
was  to  proclaim  peace  and  goodwill  towards  all,  to  defend  the  right 
and  protect  the  weak,  to  promote  civilization  over  the  globe,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  oppressed.  He  remarked,  that  all  we  said  was  very  good,  but 
why  go  to  war  with  Russia ;  England  and  France  against  one  power? 
I  said  that  we  did  not  wish  for  war  with  Russia,  but  that  Turkey, 
being  a  weak  power  and  a  weak  ally,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  her. 
He  had  heard  of  England's  work  in  behalf  of  the  African  slaves,  and 
said  that  our  Queen's  heart  must  be  '  good  and  large.'"  P.  20. 

Mr  Tronson  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  geography  and  ethnology 
of  Japan,  and  enters  into  many  interesting  particulars  regarding 
the  intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with  the  Japanese.  "  The 
empire  of  Japan  lies  between  26°  35'  and  52°  north  latitude, 
ana  128°  44'  and  151°  east  longitude.  It  consists  of  four  large 
islands — Yezo,  Niphon,  Kiusiu,  and  Sikoke,  with  numerous 
small  islands  that  encircle  the  larger  ones.  The  isle  of  Iterup, 
one  of  the  southern  Kurile  islands,  belongs  to  Japan ;  so  likewise 
does  the  southern  part  of  Seghalien,  where  there  is  a  Japanese 
settlement.  The  numerous  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  some 
at  present  in  a  state  of  activity."  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
traaitions  respecting  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  four  islands, 
but  would  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Koempfer's  narrative, 
where  he  will  find  abundant  material  for  thought  and  specula- 
tion. This,  however,  we  do,  very  much  as  we  might  expect  that 
an  inquisitive  Japanese  traveller  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or 
to  the  Scottish  Highlands,  would  refer  one  of  his  own  countrymen 
to  the  Celtic  traditions  regarding  their  own  origin  in  ^'  JEden 
and  the  East" — as  containing  a  true  account  of  the  primeval 
history  of  the  "  Kelts !"  The  startling  myths  which  crossed  the 
path  of  good  Master  Koempfer,  evidently  impressed  him  so  much, 
that  the  mythic  principle  of  explanation  cast  its  spell  over  his 
sober  intellect,  and  led  him  to  set  down  as  fact  what,  touchint' 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Japan,  was  pure  fiction.  Every  race  can 
trace  its  beginning  to  giants,  because  the  natural  tendency  to 
esteem  the  past  generation  better  than  the  present,  attains  to 
monstrous  proportions  when  it  looks  back  on  times  of  which  we 
have  no  true  record.  While  the  truly  good,  and  great,  and 
heroic,  are  all  around  us,  we  do  not  see  them,  and  the  cry  comes 
ever  to  be — 

"  The  men  of  old  were  men  of  might, 
In  forms  of  greatness  moulded." 

Having  a  greater  interest  in  times  regarding  whose  history  there 
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is  little  doubt,  than  in  those  that  can  only  be  looked  at  as  looming 
in  darkness,  we  turn  with  pleasure  from  uncertain  Japanese  tra- 
ditions to  the  records  of  the  first  visits  of  Europeans  to  Japan. 
We  have  already  given  so  much  prominence  to  Koempfer's  work, 
that  we  need  not  farther  refer  to  it,  but  may  allow  Mr  Tronson 
to  render,  in  his  own  brief  but  highly  intelligent  manner,  the 
chief  points  in  the  histoiy  of  the  intercourse  of  the  western 
nations  with  Japan.  "  The  earliest  account,"  he  says,  "  was 
derived  from  the  published  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian 
traveller,  who  became  attached  to  the  service  of  Kublai  Khan,  in 
1273."  "  He  had  strange  ideas  as  to  the  wealth  of  Japan:  he 
believed  that  the  sovereign's  palace  was  '  roofed  with  gold  ;'  that 
the  ceilings  of  the  halls,  and  ^  the  tables  and  other  articles  of 
furniture  in  the  palace,  were  of  the  same  costly  materials.'" 
Marco  Polo  was,  however,  credulous  over  much  in  all  things, 
for  he  held  that  the  Japanese  were  true  cannibals :  "  Putting 
their  prisoner  to  death,  they  dress  and  eat  the  body  in  a  con- 
vivial manner,  asserting  that  human  flesh  surpasses  any  other 
in  the  excellence  of  its  flavour."  In  1542  the  Portuguese  formed 
a  tie  with  the  land  which  the  works  of  the  Venetian  voyager  had 
set  in  "  golden  lights,"  by  the  visit  of  Fernando  Pinto,  to  it. 
Xavier  and  the  Jesuits  were  next  attracted  to  Japan  as  a  field 
for  missionary  labour,  and  succeeded  in  making  many  converts 
to  their  creed.  The  first  Englishman  whose  visit  is  on  record, 
was  a  man  named  Adams,  who  had  joined,  as  a  pilot,  the  Dutch 
expedition  which  left  Holland  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Adams  rose  to  high  favour  among  the  people,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  court  at  Jeddo,  and,  by  his  influence,  brought  about  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  "  The  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the 
Honourable  and  Worshipful  Adventurers  to  the  East  Indies." 
The  East  India  merchants  never  made  much  of  this  treaty. 
Circumstances  arose  which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  hold 
their  ground,  and  the  matter  fell  into  abeyance  for  a  long  period. 
Again,  however,  the  nations  of  the  west  have  looked  towards  the 
land  described  in  such  glowing  colours  by  Marco  Polo,  and  we 
have  Russia,  Holland,  France,  America,  and  England,  all  bidding 
for  a  high  place  in  Japanese  favour,  and  seeking  to  outstrip  eacli 
other  in  securing  commercial  advantages.  Not  the  least  benefit 
which  has  already  occurred,  is  the  publication  of  works  on  Japan 
by  accomplished  members  of  the  different  expeditions.  Mr 
Tronson's  volume,  as  wo  have  already  shown,  is  second  in  interest 
to  none  of  them. 

On  the  20th  of  October  1854,  Admiral  Stirling's  squadron 
got  under  weigh,  and  returned  to  Hong  Kong.  As  our  busi- 
ness here  is  with  Japan,  we  shall  do  no  more  than  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr  Tronson's  descriptions  of  China  and  the  Chinese, 
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of  the  shores  of  Tartary  and  the  Amoor,  and  of  the  voyage  from 
Yang-tse-Kiang  to  Petropolovski ;  and  can  promise  tnem  much 
pleasure  and  varied  information  from  Mr  Tronson's  pages. 

On  the  28th  of  August  1854,  H.  M.  ship  Barracouta  again 
entered  the  port  of  Nagasaki. 

"  The  treaty  was  still  a  dead  letter.  We  had  no  permission  io 
trade,  or  even  land,  unless  on  the  small  island  of  Nazamasima,  so 
that  we  were  again  debarred  from  gaining  any  information  about  the 
country  or  its  resources.  Our  curiosity  was  daily  excited  by  observ- 
ing articles  of  skilful  manufacture  in  the  possession  of  the  officials 
who  visited  us ;  delicate  workings  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  bronze 
ornaments  in  their  swords ;  highly-finished  copper  inkstands  ;  paper 
of  curious  texture  made  from  some  tree,  and  which  is  used  for  piocket 
handkerchiefs  as  well  as  for  writing  upon ;  dresses  of  a  beautiful 
gauze-like  texture,  resembling  a  mixture  of  silk  and  alpaca ;  and 
candles  made  from  the  berries  of  the  tallow  plant." 

During  their  absence,  "  Little  Britain^*  had  improved  nnder 
the  kind  and  skilful  hands  of  the  Japanese,  who  nad  bnilt,  in 
anticipation  of  the  return  of  the  strangers,  two  pretty  pleasure 
houses  for  them.  A  glimpse  at  these  houses  may  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  expertness  and  skill  of  the  people  in  house  architecture : — 

'^  They  were  constructed  of  wood,  above  a  ledge  of  granite,  two 
feet  above  the  surface,  and  externally  faced  on  three  sides  with  the 
bark  of  pine,  neatly  bound  in  horizontal  lines  with  split  bamboo.  A 
platform  projected  about  three  feet  from  the  front  of  each  house, 
forming  a  small  balcony ;  some  wooden  pillars  supported  a  broad 
eave,  formed  of  neat  tiles,  which  gradually  slope  from  the  roof:  the 
latter  was  thatched  with  straw,  mixed  with  young  fir  branches.  The 
balcony  was  closed  in  front  with  a  series  of  doors,  which  slide  at 
pleasure  into  a  small  shed  formed  to  receive  them.  It  was  separated 
from  the  inner  apartments  by  partitions,  the  lower  parts  of  fine- 
grained pine,  the  upper  latticed  and  papered  with  fine  thin  paper, 
which  answers  instead  of  glass,  and  is  commonly  used  in  this  country : 
two  apartments,  separated  by  folding  doors,  were  unfurnished,  save 
by  mattings,  four  inches  thick,  which  covered  the  floors.  The  ceilings 
were  of  fine  fragrant  cedar ;  and  the  sides  of  the  rooms  plastered, 
whitened  with  chinam  (lime  made  from  shells),  and  polished  as  smooth 
as  marble ;  wooden  pillars,  projecting  a  little  distance  from  the  wall, 
supported  the  ceiling ;  they  were  stained  black,  and  contrast  agreeably 
with  the  white  surface." 

Almost  every  sentence  in  the  above  description  excites  our 
wonder  and  curiosity.  Whence  the  blocks  of  granite,  if  this 
island  is  the  result  of  simple  volcanic  action  still  at  work  in 
the  neighbourhood?  Of  what  material  were  the  roof  tiles 
made,  and  how  ?  By  what  process  are  shells  formed  into  chinamj 
which  admits  of  a  polish  like  marble?  We  suppose  there  is  no 
answer  to  these  questions.    It  is,  however^  to  be  hoped,  that  in 
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some  fiiture  expedition  to  Japan,  we  maj  get  an  answer  to  all 
these  Queries,  and  to  thousands  more,  which  the  suggestive  pages 
of  Mr  Tronson  here  lead  us  again  and  again  to  put,  as  we  perused 
them. 

After  another  cruise  in  Chinese  waters,  and  a  visit  to  Shanhai 
and  Hong  Kong,  the  Barracouta  again  returned  to  Japan.  In 
this  instance  they  made  for  Hakodadi,  in  the  island  Yeso.  "  The 
town  runs  parallel  to  the  beach.  It  consists  of  rows  of  broad 
streets,  rising  one  above  the  other  in  parallel  lines ;  these  com- 
municate with  one  another  by  side  streets ;  the  main  street  is 
three  miles  long,  taking  the  course  of  the  harbour,  and  tending 
towards  the  isthmus." 

'*  With  an  agreeable  companion  from  the  Piquey**  says  our  author, 
'^  I  landed  at  the  custom-house,  a  neat  little  structure,  where  we  were 
received  by  a  number  of  officers,  who  were  obtrusively  civil ;  one- 
half  of  their  politeness  would  have  satisfied  us,  as  it  had  a  tendency 
to  restrict  the  liberty  of  our  movements.  We  first  directed  our  steps 
towards  the  Bath  House,  having  heard  much  of  this  strange  esta- 
blishment. It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  street,  running  from  the  main 
street,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  a  short  distance  from  the  Custom 
House.  We  entered  a  low  porch,  first  putting  aside  a  hanging 
screening  of  matting,  and  passed  into  a  spacious  room  divided  into 
three  compartments.  On  the  right  was  a  dark  division,  with  benches 
around  for  resting  or  smoking  upon.  A  youth  sat  upon  a  small  table 
with  a  cash-box  before  him  for  the  receipt  of  bath-money ;  the  price 
for  each  bath  being  five  copper  cash.  On  the  left  the  apartment 
retired  far  back,  the  floor  gradually  inclining  downwards  for  about 
six  feet,  and  again  ascending  towards  a  screen,  behind  which  some 
good  people  were  enjojring  the  luxury  of  a  warm  bath.  A  channel 
passes  through  the  room  to  carry  off  the  water.  Near  the  screened 
apartment,  but  exposed  to  public  view,  was  a  broad  and  shallow  bath 
of  cold  water  in  the  angle  of  the  double  inclined  floor.  Here  men, 
women,  and  children  squatted  down,  on  issuing  from  the  hot  bath, 
and  splashed  the  cold  water  over  their  bodies ;  they  use  it  unsparingly. 
They  were  perfectly  naked,  and  appeared  ruddy  and  refreshed.  No- 
thing abashed  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  the  work  b  carried  on 
vigorously ;  and  the  exhibition  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  Japanese  as 
being  at  all  indelicate :  it  may  be  from  an  Adam  and  Eve  like  sim- 
plicity on  their  part," — P.  256. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  good  folks  of 
Hakodadi,  and  of  a  Japanese  tea-party.  We  give  them  to- 
gether, though  related  in  connection  with  diflereut  visits : — 

''  Entering  through  a  cypress  grove,  the  garden  expands  into  a 
spacious  pleasure-ground,  surrounded  by  trees.  Here  are  grottoes, 
serpentine  walks,  and  an  artificial  lake,  covered  with  the  floating 
watcr-lilly,  now  in  bloom ;  handsome  tea-houses  were  placed  at  inter- 
vals in  spots  shaded  by  the  willow  and  sycamore ;  and,  on  the  left 
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side  of  the  garden,  the  cooking-house  and  principal  tea-house  was 
situated.     Here  I  entered,  and  with  the  usual  polite  salutntion  of 
'  O'hi'O,*  was  invited  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  be  seated,  and 
take  tea.    I  made  myself  quite  at  home,  and  exercised  my  small  stock 
of  Japanese  words,  which  became  rapidly  increased  under  the  tuition 
of  a  fair  instructress,  who,  sitting  beside  me,  took  care  that  I  pro- 
nounced each  word.     I,  in  my  turn,  taught  her  some  English,  which 
she  pronounced  correctly,  and  with  emphasis.     I  could  not  persuade 
my  friends  to  accept  of  any  present ;  they  were  too  much  afraid  of 
the  government  spies  :  one  of  the  women  took  me  by  the  arm,  and 
leading  me  to  a  window,  showed  me  two  individuals  who  had  fol- 
lowed my  footsteps,  and  were  now  within  a  few  paces  of  the  garden. 
The  cooks  were  busily  amployed  preparing  dinner  for  some  expected 
customers.    The  same  cleanliness  which  characterises  all  their  opera- 
tions might  be  observed  in  the  process  of  cooking:  a  stream  of  water 
passed  through  a  large  trough  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  this  fish  and 
vegetables  were  carefully  washed ;  whilst,  on  a  white  deal  table,  sweet- 
meats of  many  descriptions,  were  being  prepared.     I  remained  here 
for  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  visitors  were  growing  rather  numer- 
ous ;  and,  though  polite,  were  rather  curious  in  examining  every 
portion  of  my  uniform.     I  returned  to  the  town  by  another  route, 
and  met  with  some  messmates,  who  were  just  going  on  board."  .  .  . 
"  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  jolly  hostess  and  the  fair  dames  of  the  inn 
— one  of  whom,  by-the-by,  said  she  had  looked  for  my  return,  and 
had  reared  a  kitten  for  me ;  for  which  I  thanked  the  fair  creature, 
telling  her  I  should  take  another  opportunity  for  calling  for  her  pre- 
sent.    We  pursued  our  peregrinations  through  the  garden,  and  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  social  party  of  Japanese  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
tea  in  a  pretty  summer-house.     We  bowed  to  them  on  passing,  and, 
as  we  did  not  wish  to  mtrude  upon  their  privacy,  were  about  to  with- 
draw, when  a  young  gentleman  arose,  came  towards  us,  and  begged 
us  to  enter  and  partake  of  some  tea.     We  gladly  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest, and  were  soon  at  ease  with  our  new  acquaintances.     Small 
square  tables  of  lacquered  ware,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  and 
six  inches  square,  were  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  Japanese ; 
these  supported  cups  of  tea,  sweetmeats,  cakes,  and  small  lacquered 
bowls  of  rice  and  fruit.   Four  married  ladies  sat  together  on  one  side, 
and  near  them  an  old  gentleman ;  opposite  sat  a  young  Japanese 
officer  and  two  young  ladies,  one  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
other  about  twenty  ;  the  latter  were  very  pretty.    We  little  dreamed 
of  seeing  such  beauties  in  this  retired  spot ;  their  skins  clear  and 
white  as  that  of  a  Circassian,  with  a  healthy  blush  on  their  cheeks, 
which  required  not  the  assistance  of  the  rouge-box ;  finely  arched 
brows,  over  bright  black  eyes,  which  grew  brighter  when  the  owners 
became  animated,  and  were  shadowed  by  long  curling  eyelashes: 
noses  small  but  straight,  one  bordering  on  aquiline ;  small  well  cut 
lips,  surrounded  by  even  rows  of  teeth  of  pearly  lustre.     Their  jet 
black  hair  was  brushed  from  the  sides  and  back  of  the  head,  and 
astened  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head,  by  a  fillet  of  pale  pink  silk. 
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The  elder  was  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  and  the  chief  object  of 
attraction  to  the  young  officer,  as  he  frequently  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  by  placing  an  arm  round  her  waist,  and  looking 
lovingly  into  her  eyes.  There  was  gracefulness  in  all  her  attitudes, 
especially  when  she  took  up  a  guitar,  at  the  request  of  her  lover,  and 
played  a  few  airs  for  us ;  but  the  music  was  rather  monotonous,  and 
without  harmony ;  at  least  our  dull  ears  could  not  detect  any.  She 
accompanied  herself  in  a  song,  in  a  falsetto  tone  :  a  species  of  whine, 
not  altogether  so  discordant  as  that  of  the  Chinese,  yet  merely  bear- 
able from  its  strangeness.  The  sister  now  joined  in  a  duett,  one  en- 
deavouring to  outshriek  the  other.  Our  elder  hosts  were  in  raptures 
with  the  performance,  and  they  wondered  at  our  stolidity ;  but  our 
ears  had  been  accustomed  to  the  music  of  Grisi  and  Mario,  and  could 
not  endure  even  the  finest  of  Japanese  singers.  Finding  the  ladies 
so  obliging,  we  prevailed  upon  one  to  play  while  the  other  danced. 
The  performance  was  peculiar ;  she  went  round  the  apartment,  as  in 
a  slow  waltz,  making  graceful  passes  with  her  hands,  and  humming 
an  air  to  herself,  smiling  most  agreeably,  and  bowing  towards  us  as 
she  went  round.  They  were  attired  in  richly  embroidered  silk :  a 
loose  tunic  with  wide  sleeves,  was  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  broad 
sash  of  pale  pink ;  a  fan  was  passed  through  this,  and,  supporting 
the  back  of  each  lady,  was  a  tricornered  flat  board,  covered  with 
parti-coloured  silk.  The  married  ladies  were  attired  in  robes  of  a 
fabric  resembling  cashmere,  and  of  a  sombre  lavender  colour.  After 
tea  they  introduced  pipes  and  some  light  wine.  Tlie  Japanese  to- 
bacco is  very  mild,  and  without  flavour,  so  we  requested  that  they 
would  permit  us  to  light  cheroots  instead,  according  to  our  own 
custom.  They  examined  our  uniform  minutely,  asking  the  English 
name  of  each  part  of  it,  and  pronouncing  each  word  separately  after 
us."— P.  342. 

Mr  Tronson  and  his  friends  paid  a  visit  to  the  bazaar  of 
Ilakodadi,  which  is  opened  each  morning  by  a  band  of  govern- 
ment officials,  in  a  way  which  shows  that  routine,  which  the  late 
Professsor  E.  Forbes  used  to  call  the  "  red  tapeworm,"  is  as  well 
represented  in  Japan  as  in  the  old  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
list  of  articles  expased  to  the  eyes  of  buyers  is  tempting  enough: — 

"  Amongst  them  were  lacquered  cup?,  blue,  black,  and  green,  with 
raised  figures  gilded  on  the  outside,  internally  red,  and  provided  with 
covers  of  the  same  shape,  but  larger  than  the  bowls ;  and  large  bowls 
of  the  same  material,  but  of  inferior  workmanship,  with  figures  of 
birds  or  of  tortoises  most  exquisitely  raised ;  the  prices,  of  course, 
proportionally  dear.  Mats  or  trays  of  cedar,  beautifully  lacquered, 
of  various  patterns :  some  of  them  representing  raised  and  gilded 
storks  stealing  from  a  marsh  to  pounce  on  an  unfortunate  fish,  or  a 
tortoise  wending  his  weary  way  over  a  hillock,  whilst  the  moon  peeps 
through  a  gilded  cloud :  some  of  the  trays  margined  by  wreaths  of 
bamboo,  or  the  PyruSy  or  Camellia  Japonica.  Fine  egg-shell  china- 
ware,  very  thin  and  very  expensive ;  thicker  porcelain  vases,  ink- 
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slabs,  Japan  ink,  and  pencils,  ^fariners'  compasses  of  many  sizes, 
with  sun-dials :  the  workmanship  of  these  articles  might  vie  with  the 
best  produced  by  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham :  the  needle  on 
a  pivot  pointed  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  which  were  carved  on 
a  circle  of  polished  white  metal,  the  space  in  which  it  revolved  being 
glazed ;  it  was  inclosed  in  a  small  copper  box,  with  hinge  and  catch, 
the  upper  lid  of  which,  when  thrown  back,  displayed  a  circular  cavity 
with  a  central  pivot,  surrounded  by  a  rim  similar  to  that  around  the 
needle.  When  closed  it  could  be  suspended  by  a  copper  loop  from 
any  part  of  the  dress.  One  purchased  by  me,  when  compared  with 
the  standard  compass  of  the  Barracouta^  was  perfectly  correct.  Small 
tinselled  household  josses,  large  trays,  tobacco-pipes  and  pouches,  pic- 
ture-books, dolls  and  Japanese  sandals,  were  in  abundance.  The 
most  singular  articles  were  oiled  paper  coats,  made  from  the  bark  of 
a  species  of  mulberry.  Sheets  of  this  paper  are  cut  by  a  pattern  to 
the  shape  of  a  coat  or  cloak,  stitched  or  gummed  together,  oiled  and 
painted — that  b,  the  outer  layer,  for  it  is  double — black  or  green ; 
the  inner  layer  or  lining  is  merely  oiled.  These  coats  are  very  dur- 
able so  long  as  they  are  preserved  from  nails,  sharp  stones,  or  branches 
of  trees,  which  rip  them  up  as  so  much  tissue  paper.  In  a  retired 
and  distant  part  of  the  apartment,  the  sale  of  fish  and  vegetables 
was  carried  on  with  much  spirit  and  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chasers, while,  in  the  upper  department,  dollars  quickly  changed 
owners ;  each  of  us  thinking  of  friends  at  home,  invested  dollars  as  if 
the  purse  of  Fortunatus  was  at  hand :  everything  was  sold  at  a  high 
rate."— P.  358. 

We  have  restricted  ourselves  to  such  portions  of  Mr  Tronson's 
able  work  as  bear  upon  Japan,  in  the  glance  we  have  now  taken 
of  it.  These,  however,  do  not  occupy  a  third  of  the  volume  de- 
voted to  the  voyage  of  the  Barracouta.  We  trust  this  notice 
will  lead  our  reaaers  to  the  work  itself,  which  we  again  very 
heartily  commend.  It  is  now  time  to  look  at  the  other  work 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Captain  Osbom's  "  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters"  was  originally 
published  in  "  Blackwood."  The  lively  sketches  met  with  much 
iavour,  and  they  are  now  reprinted,  in  the  belief,  we  suppose, 
that  they  deserve  more  attention  than  could  be  expected  for  them 
in  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  The  proofs  which  the  author  had 
already  given,  especially  in  "  Quedah,"  of  the  rare  capacity  of 
describing,  in  a  lively  and  graphic  way,  the  men  and  things  which, 
in  seldom  visited  countries,  came  under  his  observing  eye,  led  us 
willingly  to  "  The  Cruise,"  with  the  hope  of  finding  much  to  in- 
terest us.  Nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  Captain  Osbom's 
volume  bears  very  favourable  testimony  to  the  author^s  gifts. 
A  quick  eye,  lively  style,  and  generous  sympathies,  have  ample 
justice  done  to  them  by  being  set  alongside  of  the  fruits  of  a  well 
informed  mind.     Occasionally  there  is  an  appearance  of  having 
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"  read  up,"  in  order  to  produce  the  monthly  chapter ;  but  the 
Captain  is  so  ready  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Kcempfer 
ana  Siebold,  that  the  information  is  readily  accepted  as  proper  to 
the  circumstances.  In  this  he  is  every  inch  a  sailor ;  just  as  he 
is  every  inch  a  British  sailor,  when  he  says, — "  The  ponderous 
volumes  of  the  American  expedition  to  Japan  had  little  new  in 
them  beyond  information  about  Yedo  Gulph."  Or,  again : — 
"  An  eminent  American,  who  goes  off  occasionally  on  the  wings 
of  that  dreadful  eagle,  with  its  claws  armed  with  the  lightning, 
seems  to  insist  that  it  is  the  high  mission  of  the  United  States  to 
do  chaperon  to  Japan,  and  to  introduce  her  to  the  ken  of  the 
western  world,  all  because  Christopher  Columbus — who,  we 
maintain,  was  not  the  first  American  citizen,  and  cared  no  more 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  he  did  for  General 
Washington — discovered  the  American  continent  in  endeavouring 
to  reach  that  Cathay  and  Zipangu,  of  which  Marco  Polo  haa 
written."  If  our  American  iriends  have  any  such  intentions,  it 
is  quite  clear  they  will  not  be  left  to  take  the  lead  in  making 
a  lion  of  "  the  country  of  the  two  emperors"  so  long  as  we  have 
such  embassies  as  that  with  which  Captain  Osbom  cruised  in 
Japanese  waters. 

After  the  Earl  of  Elgin  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recent 
treaty  of  peace  with  China,  and  the  opening  of  the  "  Central 
Flowery  Land"  to  British  enterprise ;  and,  while  he  waited  for 
officers  from  the  Court  of  Pekin  to  settle  matters  of  importance 
in  connection  with  the  tariff  of  taxes  on  foreign  imports,  etc.,  he 
resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  coast  of  Japan.  "  The  squadron 
of  his  Excellency  consisted  of  the  steam-frigate  Retrihutioriy  28 
guns,  Captain  C.  Barker;  the  steam-frigate  Furious^  16  guns, 
Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  C.B.,  on  board  of  which  ship  his  Ex- 
cellency and  suite  were  embarked ;  the  gunboat  Leej  Lieutenant 
Graham;  and  the  yacht  Emperor^  Lieutenant  Ward."  The 
cruise  of  this  squadron  in  Japanese  waters  finds  its  accomplished 
historian  in  tlie  Captain  or  the  Furious.  We  have  already 
characterised  this  volume  as  able  and  interesting,  and  we  may 
now  illustrate  our  remarks  by  a  few  extracts.  Here  is  a  good 
example  of  the  author's  descriptive  power : — 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  August  1858,  we  reached  a  group  of 
rocky  but  picturesque  islets,  the  outports  in  the  direction  of  the  Ja- 
panese Empire.  Miaco-Sima,  or  the  '^  Asses'  Ears,"  so  named 
because  their  peaks  run  up  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  ears  of  that 
animal.  Their  coasts  are  bold  and  craggy,  washed  by  the  rollers  of 
a  wild  though  narrow  sea,  whose  spray  has  left  a  mark  far  up  the 
polished  wave-worn  sides ;  yet  there  were  green  grass  and  stout  pine- 
tree  immediately  above  the  wash  of  the  sea,  and  vegetation  made  a 
bold  fight  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  craggy  peaks.    .     •     •    For  a 
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while  heavy  mists  swept  over  land  and  sea,  and  we  could  onlj  see  a  mile 
or  so  ahead.  It  was  very  tantalising.  Those  who  had  not  witnessed 
day  dawn  would  not  have  believed  we  had  seen  Japan,  and  growled 
out  complaints  of  the  nuisance,  to  use  a  seaman's  phrase,  in  "  being 
jammed  in  a  fog  off  our  port."  The  consolation  was,  that  possibly 
the  sun  would  master  the  fog;  and,  presently,  there  was  a  play  of  light 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  the  huUs  of  our  vessels  came  out  sharp 
and  clear.  Then  Japanese  junks  were  seen ;  presently  their  sails  and 
masts  showed — the  fog  was  lifling,  breaking,  and  dispersing.  Down 
the  mountains  of  Kin-Sin  rolled  masses  of  cloud ;  out  of  every  vale 
and  valley  came  dense  mists  sweeping  down,  wrathful  at  the  enemy 
that  was  expelling  them.  Poor  cloudland  fought  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  lusty  youth  of  a  morning  sun  ; — his  fierce  glance  pierced  her 
densest  array,  and,  in  sullen  showers  and  flying  squalls  of  wind,  night 
and  darkness  passed  away,  whilst  day,  bright  and  beaming,  burst 
fairly  upon  us  with  a  shout  of  welcome.  It  was  a  glorious  sight — 
mountain  and  plain,  valley  and  islet,  clothed  with  vegetation,  or 
waving  with  trees,  and  studded  with  villages — blue  sea  for  a  fore- 
ground, crisped  with  the  bi'eeze,  and  calm  spots  with  sandy  bays,  in 
amongst  islands,  dotted  with  fishing-boats  and  native  junks.  We 
must  not  attempt  it,  for  pen  nor  pencil  could  never  reproduce  such  a 
picture."  .  .  .  And  again — ^*  Past  these  impediments,  and  avoid- 
ing some  sunken  rocks  which  lie  in  the  channel,  the  ship  appeared  to 
be  running  up  against  the  shores  of  Kin-Sin,  which  rose  boldly  ahead 
until  they  terminated  in  the  now  cloud-capped  peaks  of  Hi-Kosan 
and  Tarutagama.  Was  it  that  the  Furioi/s  was  tired  of  buffeting  the 
wide  sea,  and  had  determined,  like  the  Bounty  of  Otaheitan  fame,  to 
place  herself  in  one  of  the  lovely  nooks  ahead  ?  No :  the  channel 
will  show  out  presently ;  the  beautiful  but  sadly  notorious  island  of 
Takaboko  bars  the  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour. 
Lovely  yet  wicked  Takaboko — better  known  as  the  Papenberg — how 
calm  and  smiling  it  looked  down  upon  our  wooden  home  as  we  swept 
past,  almost  touching  it!  It  is  so  peaceful,  so  full  of  repose — we  all  throb 
amid  noise,  routine,  and  formality  !  There,  in  that  pretty  nook,  we 
should,  we  felt,  assuredly  find  rest,  that  peace  which  all  men  care  for, 
but  so  seldom  find !  '  A  battery  in  amongst  those  trees,  sir,*  said  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  signal  midshipman,  '  and  four  brass  guns  in  iL' 
Brass  guns  and  batteries  in  such  an  Eden !  what  barbarism !  We 
thought  with  a  sigh  of  an  equally  barbarous  act  perpetrated  by  those 
gallant  Frenchmen,  who  had  planted  Vauban  batteries  among  the 
bread-fruit  and  palm  trees  of  sweet  Otaheite, — the  only  spot  that  ex- 
celled the  scene  of  beauty  which  now  surrounded  us." — Pp.  15,  17,  21. 

The  first  day  in  Nagasaki  passed  pleasantly  away.  The  place 
and  the  people,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  very  much  about 
them  to  interest  Europeans.  The  houses,  made  chiefly  of  wood, 
are  constructed  with  considerable  taste,  and  always  with  an  eye  to 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  And,  as  for  the  people.  Captain  Osbom 
could  say  what  no  stranger  visiting  Britain  could  be  able  to  aflBnn, 
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that "  every  man,  woman,  and  child  looked  happy  and  contented." 
The  only  exceptions  seemed  to  be  the  scribes,  who  sit  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  keep  notes  of  every  thing  that  enters,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate.  Every  one  else  greeted  the  strangers  with 
pleasure,  and  took  much  delight  in  their  presence.  The  Captain 
thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  different  classes  that  met 
his  eye : — 

"  The  labouring  portion  of  the  male  population  decidedly  took  little 
anxious  care  for  their  raiment, — a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  a  yard  long 
and  six  inches  wide,  constituting  their  general  attire ;  and  many  of 
the  children  might  have  just  escaped  from  Eden,  so  innocent  were 
they  of  clothing.  .  .  .  The  grown-up  women  were  modestly 
attired  in  dark-coloured  garments,  their  beautiful  hair  neatly  dressed, 
and,  but  that  their  nails  were  dyed,  there  was  a  general  appearance 
of  beauty  about  them,  combined  with  much  grace  in  the  figures  of 
the  young  ones.  The  Japanese  officials  and  gentry  were  very  well 
dressed,  and  in  their  attire  displayed  considerable  dandyism,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fashion.  But  in  their  dress,  as  well  as  in  their 
houses,  in  Japan,  we  noticed  the  prevalence  of  sombre  colours,  and 
the  absence  of  that  regular  colouring  and  tinsel  work  so  common  in 
China.  Here  the  out-door  dress  of  the  ladies,  and  that  of  the  poor 
girls  at  the  tea-gardens,  and  the  wives  of  the  trades-people,  was  quiet 
in  colour,  however  fine  the  texture  might  be ;  and  amongst  the  official 
dresses  of  the  officers,  black,  dark  blue,  and  black  and  white  patterns, 
were  tlie  most  general." — P.  40. 

But  our  author  has  more  to  tell  us  about  the  fair  Japanese 
than  the  douceness  of  their  dress : — 

"  Woman,"  he  says,  "holds  in  Japan  a  high  social  position.  She 
is  not  cooped  up  in  a  pestiferous  apartment,  to  delight  some  fattened- 
up  Chinese  mandarin,  or  greasy  brahmin,  but  contributes  not  a  little 
to  the  charms  of  man's  life:  she  has  succeeded  in  asserting  her  right 
to  be  treated  like  a  rational  being,  quite  as  well  able  to  take  care  of 
herself  as  the  sterner  sex.  Their  freedom  is  granted,  it  is  true.  The 
fair  damsels — nay,  even  the  matrons — have,  in  some  respects,  *  jumped 
over  the  traces.'  Then,  with  a  highly  commendable  liking  to  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness,  they  somewhat  depart  from  western  notions  of  pro- 
priety as  to  time  and  place  for  their  ablutions." — P.  56. 

With  men  noted  for  their  intelligence,  and  a  race  of  mothers 
alive  to  their  own  dignity  and  responsibility,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  Captain  Osborn  should  hope  for  a  brilliant  future  for  Japan. 
The  leaven  of  western  thought  will  soon  spread  among  the  new 
generation,  and,  if  Christian  truth  go  hand  in  hand  with  this,  we 
may  expect  far  more  from  the  Japanese  than  the  stolid  but  cun- 
ning and  carnal  Chinaman.  *•'  Our  day's  observation  led  us  to  a 
conclusion  which  every  hour  in  Japan  confirmed, — that  the  people 
inhabiting  it  are  a  very  remarkable  race,  and  destined,  by  God's 
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help,  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  futnre  history  of  this  remote 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  was  impossible  not  to  recognise,  in  their 
colour,  features,  dress,  and  customs,  the  Semitic  stock  whence 
they  must  have  sprung ;  but  they  differed  much,  physically  and 
mentally,  from  that  cold-blooded  race."  The  difference  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  people  of  China  is  in  nothing  better  marked 
than  in  the  attitude  tney  assume  to  the  fruits  of  western  science 
and  art.  "  Hab  got  all  the  same  that,  Pekin  side,"  is  the  self- 
conceited  remark  of  the  stolid  Chinaman ;  but  the  Japanese 
hasten  to  acknowledge  their  ignorance  when  anything  with  which 
they  are  unacquainted  is  brought  under  their  notice,  aiid  set 
about  trying  to  understand  its  construction,  which  they  very 
quickly  master  and  imitate.  The  telescope,  the  microscope, 
Colt's  revolvers,  and  Shairp's  rifles,  shells,  ynth  the  latest  im- 
provements in  fuzes,  and  various  kinds  of  complicated  machinery, 
are  soon  understood,  and  soon  produced,  at  a  price  which  might 
as  much  astonish  British  makers  as  it  would  gratify  British  pur- 
chasers. One  man,  who  had  taken  to  photography  for  amuse- 
ment, had  somehow  learned  a  report  of  one  of  its  most  interesting 
applications,  and  he  made  an  overland  journey  of  more  than  forty 
days,  to  put  this  single  question  to  a  Dutch  gentleman, — "  Ex- 
plain the  means  by  which  the  hourly  variations  of  the  barometer 
may  be  registered  by  means  of  a  photographic  apparatus  1"  The 
inquisitive  artist  had  no  other  end  in  view  in  tafcing  such  a  long 

1'oumey,  and  when  he  received  his  answer,  he  set  out  again  for 
lis  own  dwelling. 

We  must  pass  over  many  graphic  sketches  of  men,  manners,  and 
scenery.  Lord  Elgin  had  resolved  to  proceed  direct  to  the  capital 
of  Japan.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  present  from  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  civil  Emperor  of  Japan,  a  prince  who  is  never  permitted 
to  leave  the  precincts  of  his  palace ;  yet  to  him  the  British  Am- 
bassador was  sent  to  present  a  yacht  I 

"  We  were  fairly  entering  the  limits  of  the  Yedo  Golf,  and  the 
freshening  gale  rendered  our  speed  little  short  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
It  was  a  glorious  panorama  past  which  we  were  rapidly  sailing,  and 
the  exhilarating  effect  of  its  influence  upon  us  all,  combined  with  a 
delicious  climate  and  invigorating  breeze,  was  visible  in  the  glistening 
eyes  and  cheerful  looks  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  crowded  to  gaze 
upon  the  picture  that  unrolled  itself  before  us.  The  scenery  was 
neither  Indian  nor  Chinese,  and  presented  more  of  the  features  of  a 
land  within  a  temperate  than  of  one  touching  the  torrid  zone.  The 
lower  and  nearer  portions  of  the  shores  of  the  gulf  resembled  strongly 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  our  own  dear  island ;  yet  we 
have  no  gulf  in  Britain  upon  such  a  scale  as  that  of  Yeddo.  Take 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  all  the  shores  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  form,  with  their  combined  beauty,  a  gulf  forty  miles 
long,  and  varying  in  width  from  ten  to  thirty.     In  every  nook  and 
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valley,  as  well  as  along  every  sandy  bay,  place  pretty  towns  and 
villages,  cut  out  all  brick-and-plaster  villas  with  Corinthian  porticoes, 
and  introduce  the  neatest  chcUeta  Switzerland  ever  produced — strew 
the  bright  sea  with  quaint  vessels  and  picturesque  boats,  and  you  will 
have  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  For  background,  scatter  to  the 
eastward  the  finest  scenery  our  Highlands  of  Scotland  can  afford—* 
leave  the  blue  and  purple  tints  untouched,  as  well  as  the  pine-tree 
and  mountain-ash.  Far  back,  fifty  miles  off,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  gulf,  amidst  masses  of  snowy  clouds  and  streams  of  golden  mist, 
let  a  lofty  mountain  range  be  seen,  and  at  its  centre  rear  a  magnificent 
QOne,  the  beautiful  Fusi-hama,  the  "  Matchless  Mountain"  of  Japan ; 
and  then  perhaps  the  reader  can  in  some  way  picture  to  his  mind's 
eye  the  beauties  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  in  the  loveliness  of  that  bright 
diay  when  it  first  gladdened  our  sight." — P.  124. 

The  city,  from  which  the  gulf  takes  its  name^  presents  to  the 
traveller  much  that  is  novel  and  interesting.  Mr  Laurence 
Oliphant,  who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  in  bis  visit,  has  given 
us  a  graphic  sketch  oi  the  interior  of  ledo.  In  a  paper  of  great 
ability,  and  full  of  varied  information,  read  in  Section  E  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  he  thus  described 
Yedo : — 

''  Situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  or  rather  gulf,  so  extensive  that 
the  opposite  shores  are  not  visible  to  each  other,  Yedo  spreads  itself 
on  a  continuous  line  of  houses  along  its  partially  undulating,  partially 
level  margin,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  Including  suburbs, 
at  its  greatest  width  it  is  probably  about  seven  miles  across,  but  for  a 
portion  of  the  distance  it  narrows  to  a  mere  strip  of  houses.  Any 
rough  calculation  of  the  population  of  so  vast  a  city  must  necessarily 
be  very  vague  and  uncertain ;  but  after  some  experience  of  Chinese 
cities,  two  millions  does  not  seem  too  high  an  estimate  at  which  to 
place  Yedo. 

'^  In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  the  area  occupied  by  the 
residences  of  the  Princes,  there  are  quarters  of  the  town  in  which  the 
inhabitants  are  very  sparce.  The  citadel,  or  residence  of  the  temporal 
Emperor,  cannot  be  less  than  five  or  six  miles  in  circumference,  and 
yet  it  only  contains  about  40,000  souls.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  parts  of  the  city  in  which  the  inhabitants  seem  almost  as  closely 
packed  as  they  are  in  Chinese  towns. 

'^  The  streets  are  broad  and  admirably  drained,  some  of  them  are 
lined  with  peach  and  plum  trees,  and  when  these  are  in  blossom,  must 
present  a  gay  and  lively  appearance.  Those  which  traverse  the 
Prince's  quarter  are  for  the  most  part  as  quiet  and  deserted  as  aristo- 
cratic thoroughfares  generally  are.  Those  which  pass  through  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  quarters  are  densely  crowded  with 
passengers,  on  foot,  in  chairs,  and  on  horseback,  which  occasionally, 
but  not  often,  an  ox  waggon  rumbles  and  creaks  along.  The  houses 
are  only  of  two  stories,  sometimes  built  of  freestone,  sometimes  sun- 
burnt brick,  and  sometimes  of  wood ;  the  roofs  are  either  tiles  or 
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shingles.  The  shops  are  completely  open  to  the  street ;  some  of  these 
are  very  extensive,  tlie  show-rooms  for  the  more  expensive  fabrics 
being  up  stairs,  as  with  us.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city  is  built  upon 
a  level  plain,  watered  by  the  Toda  Gawa,  which  flows  through  this 
section  of  the  town,  and  supplies  with  water  the  large  moats  which 
surround  the  citadel.  It  is  spanned  by  the  Nipon ;  has  a  wooden 
bridge  of  enormous  length,  celebrated  as  the  Hyde  Park  Comer  of 
Japan,  as  from  it  all  distances  throughout  the  empire  are  measured. 
Towards  the  western  quarter  of  the  city  the  country  becomes  more 
broken,  swelling  hills  rise  above  the  house  tops,  richly  clothed  with 
foliage,  from  out  the  waving  masses  of  which  appear  the  upturned 
gables  of  a  temple,  or  the  many  roofs  of  a  pagoda." 

Many  of  the  customs  which  strike  the  eye  of  a  stranger  are 
capable  of  an  easy  explanation.  Here,  however,  is  one,  touching 
the  care  taken  of  Japanese  noses,  for  which  Captain  Osbom  is 
anxious  to  get  an  explanation : — 

"  Why  do  the  Japanese  tie  up  their  noses?  We  have  oflen  asked, 
for  one  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  some  good  reason  why  a  naked 
man  should  voluntarily  lash  up  his  nose.  Can  a  Japanese  nose  be  a 
fractious  feature?  or,  is  it  that  noses  require  to  be  much  taken  care  of 
in  Japan?  or,  may  it  not  be  that  there  is  some  security  in  this  pre- 
caution against  inhaling  malaria?  We  leave  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  future  visitors,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  entry  in 
our  Journal : — Mem,  In  Yedo  it  is  the  custom  afloat  to  tie  up  the 
nose  and  wear  but  few  garments." — P.  147. 

Take,  as  another  sample  of  the  lively  sketches  which  abound 
in  this  volume,  the  following  capital  photograph  of  a  Japanese 
conjuror : — 

"  Our  Japanese  merlin  was  seated  cross-legged  about  ten  yards 
from  us,  upon  the  raised  platform  of  the  floor  of  the  apartment ;  be- 
hind him  was  a  gold- coloured  screen,  with  a  painting  of  the  peak  of 
Fuoi-hama,  in  blue  and  white  upon  its  glittering  ground.  lie 
threw  up  the  sleeves  of  his  dress,  and  showed  a  piece  of  some  tissue 
paper,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It  was  about  six  inches  square, 
and,  by  dexterous  and  delicate  manipulation,  he  formed  it  into  a  very 
good  imitation  of  a  butterfly,  the  wings  being  extended,  and  at  the 
most  each  was  one  inch  across.  Holding  the  butterfly  out  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  to  show  what  it  was,  he  placed  two  candles,  which 
were  beside  him,  in  such  a  position  as  to  allow  him  to  wave  a  fan 
rapidly  without  aflfecting  the  flame,  and  then,  by  a  gentle  motion  of 
this  fan  over  the  paper  insect,  he  proceeded  to  set  it  in  motion.  A 
counter  draught  of  air  from  some  quarter  interfered  with  his  efforts, 
and  made  the  butterfly  truant  to  his  will,  and  the  screen  had  to  be 
moved  a  little  to  remedy  this.  He  then  threw  the  paper  butterfly  up 
in  the  air,  and  gradually  it  seemed  to  acquire  life  fr.om  the  action  of 
his  fan — now  wheeling  and  dipping  towards  it,  now  tripping  along  its 
edge,  then  hovering  over  it,  as  we  may  see  a  butterfly  do  oyer  a 
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flower  in  a  fine  summer's  dayf  then  in  wantonness  wheeling  away  and 
again  returning  to  alight,  the  wings  quivering  with  nervous  restless- 
ness :  one  could  have  sworn  it  was  a  live  creature.  Now  it  flew  off 
to  the  light,  and  then  the  conjuror  recalled  it,  and  presently  supplied 
a  mate  in  the  shape  of  another  butterfly,  and  together  they  rose  and 
played  about  the  old  man's  fan,  varying  their  attentions  between  flirt- 
ing with  one  another  and  fluttering  along  the  edge  of  the  fan.  We 
repeatedly  saw  one  on  each  side  of  it  as  he  held  it  nearly  vertically, 
and  gave  the  fan  a  short  quick  motion ;  then  one  butterfly  would  pass 
over  to  the  other,  both  would  wheel  away  as  if  in  play,  and  again 
return.  A  plant  with  some  flowers  stood  in  a  pot  near  at  hand  ;  by 
gentle  movements  of  the  fan  the  pretty  little  creatures  were  led  up  to 
it,  and  then,  their  delight !  how  they  played  about  the  leaves,  sipped 
the  flowers,  kissed  each  other,  and  whisked  off  again  with  all  the  airs 
and  graces  of  real  butterflies !  The  audience  was  in  ecstasies,  and 
young  and  old  clapped  their  hands  with  delight.  The  exhibition 
ended,  when  the  old  man  advanced  to  the  front  of  his  stage,  within 
arm's  length  of  us  all,  accompanied  by  his  magic  butterflies,  that  even 
in  the  open  air  continued  to  play  round  the  magician  and  his  fan. 
As  a  feat  of  legerdemain,  it  was  by  far  the  most  beautiful  trick  we 
had  ever  heard  of,  and  one  that  must  require  an  immense  amount  of 
practice."— P.  192. 

Reference  lias  already  been  made  to  the  two  supreme  heads  of 
the  Japanese  Government — "  The  spiritual  Emperor,  who  passes 
a  sub-celestial  existence,  reminded  only  of  his  numanity  by  his 
twelve  wives,  who  are  not  spiritual ;  and  the  temporal  Emperor, 
confined  within  the  massive  walls  of  his  handsome  palace,  little 
better  than  a  state  prisoner."^  Here  is  the  latter  much  to  be 
pitied  personage,  when  beginning  to  look  his  last. 

''  We  heard  that  Lord  Elgin  had  been  told  that  the  Fai-Koon  was 
very  ill — indeed,  too  ill  to  grant  an  interview  ;  but  that  his  Excellency 
might,  if  he  pleased,  have  an  audience  of  the  heir-apparent.  The 
serious  sickness  of  the  Fai-Koon  we  had  heard  of  from  Mr  Harris  at 
Simoda,  who  informed  us  that  the  unfortunate  Emperor  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  epileptic  disease,  and,  in  July,  when  he  saw  him,  looked 
far  more  dead  than  alive.  Poor  Fai-Koon,  few  would  willingly 
change  places  with  him,  immured  from  birth  until  death  within  the 
limited  area  of  his  palace  garden,  seeing  nothing  even  of  his  own 
dominions,  but  what  his  eye  could  range  over  from  the  terraces  of  bis 
prison  ;  learning  nothing  but  through  the  verbal  reports  of  his  almost 
equally  imprisoned  high  oflicers,  or  the  written  accounts  sent  in  by 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments — one  can  hardly  conceive  a  situa- 
tion more  sad,  or  more  likely  to  lead  to  those  habits  of  intemperance 
or  sensuality  which  end  in  epilepsy,  idiotcy,  and  an  early  grave." 
—P.  157. 

Notwithstanding  the  interesting  and  reliable  information  which 
those  who  have  recently  visited  Japan,  have  given  us  of  the 

>  Oliphant. 
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country  and  of  the  people,  we  are  as  yet  comparatively  iterant 
of  the  resources  of  that  land,  of  its  government,  civil  and  religious, 
of  its  arts,  and  of  the  true  moral  condition  of  its  population. 
Now,  however,  that  the  door  has  been  opened,  many,  impelled 
by  various  motives,  will  hasten  to  enter  in.  After  the  glimpse 
we  have  already  got  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  we  are  sure  all 
our  readers  will  sympathise  with  the  following  statements  of  Mr 
Oliphant — statements  distinguished  as  much  by  their  practical 
sagacity,  as  by  their  broad,  genial,  philanthropy : — 

'*  It  would  be  well  to  remember  that,  while  we  have  achieved  a 
great  result  in  thus  opening  to  the  world  this  prosperous  and  happy 
community,  we  have  abo  incurred  serious  obligations  towards  them, 
and  are  bound  not  to  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience in  their  dealings  with  western  nations.  We  can  only  hope 
to  commend  our  civilization  to  them  by  maintaining  a  high  moral 
standard,  both  in  our  commercial  and  political  intercourse.  They  are 
sufficienUy  enlightened  to  appreciate  a  policy  influenced  by  higher 
considerations  than  those  involved  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Unless  we  follow  such  a  policy,  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that  we 
shall  lose  alike  their  confidence  and  respect,  and  involve  ourselves  in 
complications  disastrous  to  our  commerce,  and  discreditable  to  our 
national  character.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  the  Japanese  are 
the  most  susceptible  to  civilizing  influences,  and  I  quote  the  words  of 
an  eminent  Chinese  and  Japanese  scholar  in  saying  that,  in  one 
respect,  they  are  far  in  advance  of  their  ancient  neighbour  the  Chinese, 
in  that  their  attention  is  directed  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  other 
nations.  Their  own  efforts  in  this  way  will  form  their  greatest  secu- 
rity. Their  soldiers  once  formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  King  of  Slam, 
their  Consuls  once  examined  Spanish  ships  in  Acapulco,  their  sailors 
once  took  a  Dutch  Governor  out  of  his  house  in  Formosa,  and  carried 
him  prisoner  to  their  rulers,  their  princes  once  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Pope,  their  Emperor  once  defied  the  vengeance  of  Portugal,  by  exe- 
cuting her  Ambassadors.  The  knowledge  of  these  historical  events 
remains  among  them.  We  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  good  results  from  an  extension  of  an  intercourse  which  has 
recommenced  so  peacefully.  Let  us  indulge  the  expectation  that  the 
land  of  the  rising  sun  may  not  only  soon  be  fitted  for  taking  her  place 
among  nations,  but  also  among  Christian  nations,  and  with  all  the 
institutions,  and  liberty,  and  purity,  of  the  best  of  those  nations." 
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Art.  Vin. — 1.  Memoirs  of  Libraries  :  including  a  Hand-Book 
of  Library  Economy.  By  Edwakd  Edwards.  2  vols. 
London,  1859,  8vo. 

2.  A  List  of  the  Books  of  Reference  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
British  Musewn.    Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.    1859, 8  vo. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  substance  of  two  thousand  large 
and  closely  printed  octavo  pages  would  have  constituted  a  re- 
spectable library  in  itself;  but  since  that  time,  which  was  not 
very  raany  generations  ago,  things  are  so  much  changed,  that  a 
literary  gentleman  has  felt  himself  justified  in  devoting  that  space 
to  the  history  and  economy  of  libraries.  And,  to  do  Mr  Edwards 
justice,  he  has  inserted,  in  his  two  prodigious  volumes,  little  which 
is  not  of  some  interest  and  value  to  the  professed  librarian  or  book 
collector,  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  here  and  there  a  passage, 
disquisition,  book-list,  or  series  of  details,  which  might,  we  think, 
have  been  omitted,  without  loss  to  the  reader ;  for  example,  the 
complete  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
of  Christ  Churcn,  Canterbury,  dating  about  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  occupying  110  pages  of  "  Appendix ;"  but 
the  total  of  all  the  deductions  which  would  seem  to  us  to  be  ad- 
\asable,  does  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  entire  work,  the 
remaining  four-fifths  constituting  a  body  of  information  which 
every  librarian  ought  to  possess,  if  not  in  his  brain,  at  least 
upon  his  book-shelves.  At  the  outset,  it  will  probably  occur  to 
our  readers  to  ask.  Is  there  a  public  for  such  a  book  ?  are  "  libra- 
rians" so  large  a  class,  as  to  justify  its  publication  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion, which  is,  however,  one  that  concerns  Mr  Edwards  and  his 
publishers  much  more  than  any  one  else,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
reply  in  the  affirmative.  If  all  persons,  at  home  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  alone,  who  ought  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  copy  of  this  book,  do  actually  purchase  it,  we  doubt 
not  that  the  undertaking  will  prove  a  remunerative  one.  Even 
twenty-five  years  ago  this  assertion  would  have  been  absurd ;  but 
the  creation  of  what  either  now  are,  or  soon  will  be,  considerable 
libraries,  has  been  going  on  at  such  a  vastly  accelerated  pace 
during  our  time,  that  the  title  of  "  librarian"  has  become  almost 
that  of  a  new  profession.  To  illustrate  this  matter  by  two  in- 
stances alone,  Mr  Ewart's  *^  Public  Libraries'  Acts,"  since  1850, 
have  been  the  means  of  initiating  important  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing public  collections,  requiring  learned  superintendence,  in  many 
of  our  towTis ;  and  in  tne  library'  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
development  of  the  collection  has  been  so  vast,  that  the  staff  of 
scientific  librarians  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  we  have  named, 
has  had  to  be  increased  to  probably  something  like  eightfold. 
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(See  Edwards,  vol.  11.  p.  955.)  In  the  United  States  the  for- 
mation of  public  libraries,  on  a  large  scale,  has  gone  on  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  our  land,  although  there  is  no  collection, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  can  be,  for  a  moment, 
compared  with  the  collections  in  the  British  Museum  and  at 
Oxford.  In  all  these  libraries,  and  in  all  private  libraries  of  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  Mr  Edwards'  book  would 
find  appropriate  place. 

As  we  cannot,  in  this  article,  attempt  a  general  analysis  of  the 
work  before  us,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  prefacing  our 
remarks  on  its  contents  by  a  glance  at  the  headings,  which  show 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  information  which  Mr  Edwards 
professes  to  give.  He  commences  with  a  very  full  reproduction 
of  whatever  information  remains  to  us  concerning  the  libraries  of 
the  ancients,  including  every  passage  at  full,  in  which  any  Latin 
or  Greek  writer  has  made  any  mention  of  literary  collections. 
The  first  Book  concludes  with  an  account,  somewhat  deficient 
in  lucidity,  of  the  destruction  and  dispersion  of  ancient  libraries, 
and  of  the  researches  which  have  been  made  in  modem  times 
after  tlieir  fragments.  To  these  points  we  shall  presently  recur. 
The  second  Book  treats  of  the  libraries  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
"  foundation  and  growth  of  the  monastic  libraries,"  with  special 
notices  of  the  libraries  of  the  English,  German,  Flemish,  Swiss, 
Italian,  and  French  Benedictines,  and  the  libraries  of  the  men- 
dicant orders.  This  Book  contains  an  interesting  chapter  on 
*  the  Economy  of  the  Monastic  Libraries,"  of  which,  likewise, 
we  shall  say  more  by-and-by.  The  decline  of  learning  in  the 
monasteries,  their  dissolution,  and  the  dispersion  of  their  libraries, 
together  with  the  mission  of  John  Leland,  as  "  King's  Anti- 
quaiy,"  whereby  the  Bodleian  and  British  Museum  are  now  pos- 
sessed of  many  treasures,  which,  but  for  his  researches  and  col- 
lections, would  have  perished ;  and  full  accounts  of  all  royal, 
noble,  and  other  collections  made  during  the  middle  ages,  com- 
plete this  part  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  five  chapters  of  Book 
III.,  we  have  what  goes  some  way  towards  supplying  the  want — 
remarkable  in  these  book-making  days — of  an  authentic  history 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  but  the  account  does  not  include  any 
but  the  library  departments  ;  nor  does  it  go  deeply  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  great  crisis  of  the  history  of  the  library,  which  may 
be  considered  to  have  taken  place  about  the  commencement  of 
Mr  Panizzi's  keepership.  Ample  materials  for  this  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  history  of  what  is  now,  perhaps,  the  noblest  library 
existing,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Evidence  and  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1835-36 ;  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr  Ed- 
wards has  not  made  more  use  of  them.  The  extent  of  his  omis- 
sions in  connection  with  the  museum  library  may  be  ascertained 
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by  any  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  a  remarkable  article 
on  that  subject  in  Knight's  "English  Cyclopajdia."  After 
giving  fiill  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  various  great  col- 
lections of  which  the  Museum  library  has  become  possessed, 
Mr  Edwards  proceeds  to  a  similar  analytical  description  of  the 
Bodleian  collection.  The  minor  university  and  collegiate  libraries 
follow ;  and  then  a  detailed,  indiridual  notice  of  every  other 
considerable  public  or  semi-public  collection  in  England,  includ- 
ing the  cathedral  libraries.  Vol.  I.  concludes  with  a  valuable 
account  of  the  hitherto  working  of  Mr  Ewai-t's  Library  Acts. 
The  libraries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  then  described  histo- 
rically and  analytically.  We  have  then  an  account,  of  all  the 
most  important  British  private  libraries  which  have  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  a  succeeding  chapter  informs  us  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  principal  existing  collections  of  the  same  kind. 
In  Book  IV.  Mr  Edwards  takes  us  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  interesting  histories  and  descriptions  of  the  Astor,  Smith- 
sonian, and  other  literary  institutions  and  libraries.  Three  hun- 
dred pages  are  occupied  with  the  continental  libraries  of  Europe ; 
and  with  these  Mr  Edwards  closes  the  first  of  the  two  gi'eat  divi- 
sions of  his  work.  Part  the  second  treats  at  similar  fulness  of 
what  Mr  Edwards  calls  the  "  Economy  of  Libraries."  We 
almost  regret  that  this  division  was  not  made  to  constitute  a 
separate  work,  since  its  contents  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
exclusively  technical  and  professional  character,  whereas  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  division  is  matter  for  the  "  general  reader'* 
of  the  higher  and  more  studious  class.  "  Rudiments  of  book- 
collecting,  with  especial  reference  to  public  libraries ;"  the  history 
of  "  copyright  taxes"  in  every  country ;  the  extent  to  which  gifts 
and  bequests,  "  public  historiography  and  public  printing,"  in- 
ternational exchanges,  and  other  sources,  may  be  relied  on,  as 
partial  means  of  supply,  by  the  public  librarian ;  the  rules  by 
which  purchases  should  be  made ;  "  the  causes  of  fluctuations  in 
prices ;"  the  architectural  arrangements  proper  in  buildings  in- 
tended for  libraries ;  the  architectural  description  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal libraries  of  Europe ;  "  fittings  and  furniture ;"  "  classifica- 
tion and  catalogues ;"  "  difficulties,  rules,  and  details  ;"  "  inter- 
nal administration  and  public  service ;"  "  routine  duties  and 
finance ;"  "  regulations  of  reading-rooms,"  and*  the  like,  are 
clearly  not  subjects  calculated  to  amuse  or  edify  any  but  persons 
immediately  concerned  in  the  creation  or  administration  of  great 
libraries.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  pages,  we  shall  concern 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  with  the  contents  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  Mr  Edwards'  work. 

The  "  Library  of  Osymandyas,"  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  was  the  first  collection  of  written  documents,  of  whose  exist- 
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ence  we  have  any  authoritative  vouchers.  The  name  and  the 
locality  is  ahnost  all  we  know  of  the  "  Sacred  Library*'  of  tlie 
"  Memnonium."  Some  of  the  "  libraries  of  the  ancients"  have 
descended  to  us  in  the  much  more  palpable  form  of  the  cart- 
loads of  inscribed  bricks,  which  at  present  enrich  some  of  the 
public  museums  of  Europe.  Most  of  our  readers  must  have 
seen  specimens  of  these  primitive  books.  "  The  inscriptions," 
writes  Mr  Layard,  "  on  the  Babylonian  bricks,  are  generally 
enclosed  in  a  small  square,  and  are  formed  with  considerable 
care  and  nicety.  They  appear  to  have  been  impressed  with  a 
stamp.  .  .  .  This  art,  so  nearly  approaching  to  the  modem  inven- 
tion of  printing,  is  proved  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  remote 
epoch  to  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese.  .  .  .  No  kind  of  letter  can 
be  better  adapted  to  resist  the  ordinary  process  of  decay  than  the 
Assyrian,  when  well  sculptured.  Simple  horizontal  or  perpen- 
dicular lines,  deeply  incised,  will  defy  for  ages  the  effects  of  de- 
cay." M.  Jules  Oppert,  the  French  Goverament  commissioner 
for  examining  and  reporting  on  the  Layard  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  them  constituted  a  "  public  library  in  clay."  He  reads  one 
very  remarkable  inscription  thus :  "  Palace  of  Sardanapalus, 
King  of  the  world,  King  of  Assyria,  to  whom  the  God  Nebo 
and  the  Goddess  Ourmit  have  given  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see 
what  is  the  foundation  of  government.  They  have  revealed  to 
the  kings,  my  predecessors,  this  cuneiform  writing.  The  mani- 
festation of  the  God  NeUo,  of  the  god  of  supreme  intellect,  I 
have  written  it  upon  tablets,  I  have  signed  it,  I  have  put  it  in 
order,  I  have  placed  it  in  the  midst  of  my  palace,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  my  subjects."  Aulus  Gellius  affirms,  that  Pisistratus 
founded  a  public  library  at  Athens  ;  and  other  personages  are 
mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  as  having  been  great  collectors  of 
books.  "  According  to  Strabo,  Aristotle  was  the  first  known 
collector  of  a  library."  It  seems  probable,  that  a  portion  of  this 
collection  found  its  way  into  the  famous  Alexandrian  Library, 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  that  library  itself  being  said,  by  some 
writers,  to  have  owed  its  existence  to  Aristotle's  suggestion. 
Additions  were  made  by  the  succeeding  Ptolemies  to  this 
library,  until  it  reached  a  number  of  volumes,  on  rolls,  variously 
estimated,  by  different  authors,  at  from  one  hundred  thousand  to 
seven  hundred  thousand.  It  is  suggested  that  this  discrepancy  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  "  whilst  the  smaller  num- 
bers refers  to  one  library  only,  the  larger  refer  to  more  libraries 
than  one."  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  maintains  that  there  were  four 
separate  libraries  at  Alexandria,  namely,  the  library  of  the  Bru- 
cheion,  collected  by  the  early  Ptolemies  ;  that  of  the  Serapeum ; 
that  of  the  Sebasteuniy  or  Temple  of  Augustus ;  and  the  much 
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later  one  of  the  School  (^Alexandria,  Zenodotus  the  Ephesian, 
Calliinachus  the  poet,  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  and  Apollonius 
Rhodins,  were  among  the  successive  librarians  of  the  first  great 
Alexandrian  library,  between  the  years  B.C.  280  and  B.C.  183. 
The  Library  of  Pergamus,  founded  probably  by  Attalus  I.,  gra- 
dually became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies, 
though  the  latter  did  all  in  their  power,  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  papyrus,  and  other  means,  to  check  its  progress. 
The  Pergamean  collection  "  survived  its  rival,  but  only  to  supply 
its  rival's  place  at  Alexandria,  being  sent  thither  by  Antony,  as 
a  trophy  of  successful  war,  and  as  a  gift  to  Cleopatra.  At  the 
time  of  this  donation,  or  spoliation,  it  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
contained  two  hundred  thousand  volumes."  The  library  of  Lu- 
cullus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  collection  of  a  public  charac- 
ter at  Rome.  Plutarch  speaks  of  it  as  remarkable  for  extent  and 
fine  condition,  and  says  that  it  was  open  to  all.  Other  Roman 
libraries  of  a  public  nature  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Aulas 
Gellius,  and  others  ;  but  we  have  few  details  concerning  them. 
Besides  these,  there  were  several  private  libraries  of  considerable 
extent  in  Rome.  "  The  collection  of  Tyrannion  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Suidas,  to  thirty  thousand  volumes.  With  that, 
the  most  famous  of  all,  which  was  the  delight  and  pride  of  Cicero, 
every  reader  of  his  letters  has  an  almost  personal  familiarity,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  names  and  services  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  binding  and  placing  the  books."  Constantino  founded 
a  library  at  Constantinople,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  collected 
more  than  about  seven  tnousand  volumes.  This  library  gradually 
grew,  under  his  successors,  until  it  reached  an  extent,  variously 
estimated  at  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  six  hundred  thousand 
volumes.^  The  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  totally  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration  caused  by  Julius  Caesar  in  Alexandria.  The 
library  of  the  Serapeum  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  at  the 
instigation  of  Thcophilus,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  the  worthy 
predecessor  (if  this  statement  be  true)  of  the  Caliph  Omar.  The 
great  Alexandrian  library,  which  was  destroyed  by  this  fanatic, 
on  the  famous  plea,  that  "  if  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree 
with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if 
they  disagree,  they  arc  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed,"  was 
robably  a  library  of  comparatively  modern  formation.  This, 
lowcver,  is  an  obscure  subject,  the  vastness  of  the  extent  of  the 
collections,  which  fuelled  the  baths  of  Alexandria  for  months, 
being  all  that  is  certainly  known  about  it.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  gave  promise  of 

*  Mr  Edwards  docs  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  numbers  attributed  to 
ancient  libraries  have  been  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  applied 
to  the  librij  not  the  works,  or  rolls;  in  which  case  the  Iliad  would  count  for 
twenty-four,  the  iEnead  for  twelve,  and  so  on. 
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laying  open  to  the  world  a  vast  treasure  of  ancient  literature.  A 
roll  of  papyrus  was  dug  up  from  a  depth  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
En^rlisn  feet ;  and  shortly  afterwards  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
additional  rolls  were  discovered.  "  The  books  appear  to  have  been 
arranged  in  highly  decorated  presses."  The  next  "  find"  consisted 
of  three  hundrea  and  thirty-seven  Greek  and  eighteen  Latin 
volumes.  Camillo  Paderni,  who  made  this  discovery,  thus  writes 
of  it :  "  As  yet  we  have  only  entered  one  room.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  library,  adorned  with  presses,  inlaid  with  different 
sorts  of  woods,  disposed  in  rows,  at  the  top  of  which  were  cornices, 
as  in  our  own  times."  Immediately  after  these  events,  Mr  Locke, 
and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  repeatedly  brought  the 
subject  before  its  notice.  The  rolls  were  m  a  condition  which 
rendered  the  effective  recovery  of  their  contents  almost  hopeless. 
They  are  described  as  being  "  like  roots  of  wood,  all  black,  and 
seeming  to  be  only  of  one  piece."  One  Antonio  Piaggi  invented 
a  machme,  by  which  the  papyrus  was  unfolded ;  but  the  process 
seems  to  have  been  too  wearisome  and  costly  to  allow  of  its  being 
extensively  proceeded  with.  A  whole  year  was  consumed  in  the 
labour  of  unfolding  half  of  a  single  roll,  containing  "  a  small 
philosophic  tract,  in  Plutarch's  manner,  on  music."  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  the  English  government  took  great 
mterest  in  this  matter ;  but  the  missions  of  Mr  Hayter,  Dr  Sick- 
ler,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  produced  no  results  of  importance. 
Sickler  utterly  destroyed  many  MSS.  in  his  attempts  to  unfold 
them.  Davy  reported  that  these  rolls  "  had  not,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  been  carbonised  by  the  operation  of  fire,  .  .  .  but 
were  in  a  state  analogous  to  peat,  or  Bovey  coal,  the  leaves  being 

fenerally  cemented  into  one  mass  by  a  peculiar  substance,  whicn 
ad  been  formed  during  the  fermentation  and  chemical  change 
of  the  vegetable  matter."  The  great  chemist  succeeded  in  un- 
rolling the  papyri  with  much  more  facility  than  Piaggi  had  done ; 
but  the  rolls  operated  upon,  when  not  wholly  illegible,  failed  to 
afford  any  very  complete  or  important  results.  The  publication 
of  the  contents  of  the  disinterred  papyri  has  taken  place  chiefly 
through  the  royal  press  of  Naples.  During  the  past  sixty  years, 
eight  folio  volumes,  " Ilerculanensiiim  voluminum  quae  supersunty^ 
have  been  issued. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  somewhat  meagre  information 
which  has  descended  to  us  concerning  libraries  properly  ancient. 
On  entering  upon  the  new  period,  and  perusing  Mr  Edwards' 
very  full  account  of  "  The  Lioraries  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  we  are 
most  struck  with  what  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  Mr  Edwards 
at  all,  as  he  calls  no  attention  to  the  fact,  namely,  the  absence, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  of  anv  collection  of 
an  extent  worthy  to  be  compared  for  an  instant  with  that  of  the 
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ancient  "collections  above  noticed.  Almost  all  the  libraries  of 
any  consequence^  daring  the  period  of  the  middle  ages^  were  the 
creations  of  the  monasteries.  The  class  of  ^^  palatial"  libraries 
(as  Mr  Edwards  calls  them)  daring  that  period,  was  altogether 
insignificant,  as  compared  with  the  monastic ;  bat  the  libraries, 
even  of  the  latter  oraer,  scarcely  ever  attained  the  proportions  of 
the  ^^  book-room/'  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
British  country-house. 

Literature  owes  more  to  the  Order  of  St  Benedict  than  to  any 
other  monastic  denomination.  Monte  Cassino  was  the  centre 
fix)m  which  this  great  order  sent  forth  its  branches. 

^*  The  Sinai  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  as  Monte  Cassino  has  been 
termed,  is  yet  as  worthy  of  the  traveller's  attention  as  it  was  when 
Tasso  made  it  the  object  of  a  pilgrimage.  .  .  .  Here  we  behold  the 
cradle  of  a  long  line  of  monks  who  were  for  many  generations  the 
missionaries  and  the  organizers  of  our  European  culture.  From  this 
citadel-like  convent  amidst  the  wild  Appennines,  sprung  the  celebrated 
English  monasteries  of  Jarrow,  Wearmouth,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Crojland,  Glastonbury,  Whitby,  Reading,  St.  Albans,  Tewkesbury, 
besides  almost  all  those  great  monastic  institutions  which  were  the 
foundation  of  our  present  cathedrals.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  possessed 
libraries,  more  or  less  famous  in  their  day." 

Some  of  the  monastic  libraries  still  in  existence,  have  an  anti- 
quity of  a  thousand  years — ^that  of  St.  Gall  being  an  eminent 
example.  The  Annals  of  Flcury  mention  a  tax  imposed  on  all 
the  priories  and  dependences  of  tlie  Abbey  of  that  name,  for  the 
furnishing  of  its  library.  ^^Much  eai4ier  than  this  [i.e,  the 
fourteenth  century]  "  there  are  instances  of  a  library-tax  levied 
on  all  the  members  of  an  individual  monastery.  ...  In  many 
houses  each  novice  regularly  contributed  writing  materials  at  the 
outset,  and  books  at  the  close  of  his  novitiate."  The  library  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  was 
probably  one  of  the  largest  of  the  English  monastic  collections. 
Mr  Ed.wards  prints,  from  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  the  original 
catalogue  of  this  library,  representing  its  condition  at  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  or  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  contains  the  names  of  somewhat  under  five  thousand  works, 
which  are  brought  together  in  about  seven  hundred  volumes. 
The  ancient  classics  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  most  of 
the  monastic  collections.  "  In  the  eleventn  century,"  says  Mr 
Edwards,  ^^  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  became  famous  K)r  the 
industry  with  which  they  transcribed,  not  only  the  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  MSS.  they  had  amassed,  but  also  Homer, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Terence ;  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus ;  the  Fasti  of 
Ovid,  and  not  a  few  of  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
copies  thus  made  were  widely  disseminated."     Mr  Edwards^ 
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chapter  on  the  economy  of  the  monastic  libraries,  contains  much 
valuable  and  curious  information.  We  have  space  for  only  here 
and  there  a  hint.  "  In  many  of  the  monastic  communities,  both 
the  library  (armarium)  and  its  great  feeder,  the  writing-room 
(Scriptorium)  were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  ^  Precentor 
and  Armarius.'  The  very  usual  conjunction  in  one  person  of 
these  officers  of  Leader  of  the  Choir  and  Keeper  of  the  MSS., 
grew  naturally  enough  out  of  the  fact,  that  at  nrst  the  only  books 
which  had  to  be  taken  care  of  were  breviaries  and  service-books.'* 
Each  volume  being  a  MS.  representing  a  vast  amount  of  labour, 
.the  rules  for  the  loan  of  books  seem  to  have  been  strict.  The 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict  contains  express  laws  to  regulate  the  annual 
delivery  of  books,  and  these  laws  were  observed  in  almost  all 
Benedictine  Monasteries. 

*'  The  precise  day  on  which  this  annual  partition  was  to  be  made, 
depended  at  first  on  the  will  of  the  Abbot  or  other  superior ;  but  afYer 
the  Cluniac  and  Cistercean  reforms,  it  was  usually  fixed  by  statute. 
Howsoever  fixed,  it  then  became  the  duty  of  the  Armarius  to  spread 
out  on  a  carpet  in  the  Chapter-House  the  books  assigned  for  circula- 
tion during  the  coming  year.  After  mass,  the  monks  were  assembled ; 
the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Rule  and  Constitution  were  read  ;  and 
the  Armarius  then  proceeded  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  monks, 
each  of  whom  had  to  answer  his  name,  and  to  return  the  book  he  had 
borrowed  a  year  before.  In  certain  communities  it  was  the  practice 
for  the  Abbot  to  put  some  question  on  the  contents  of  the  book  so 
returned,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  that  it  had  been  read  carefully. 
If  the  answer  was  satisfactory,  the  borrower  was  then  asked  what 
other  book  he  desired  to  have ;  if  unsatisfactory,  the  book  was  re- 
delivered with  an  intimation  that  on  the  next  occasion  a  better  result 
would  be  expected.  The  Armarius  (or  his  assistant)  kept  a  brevis 
lihrontm  or  register,  an  example  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Herrgott's 
Veins  disciplina  monastica.  In  the  Carthusian  houses  the  issue  of  two 
books  at  a  time  seems  to  have  been  permitted." 

The  contrast  of  the  "  Rules "  of  these,  the  only  mediaeval 
"circulating  libraries"  with  the  regulations  of  Mudie-'s  and 
Rolandi's,  is  amusing;  but,  perhaps,  the  sum  of  information 
gained  by  the  monk  from  his  one,  well-studied,  annual  tome,  and 
that  acquired  by  the  "  general  reader"  from  his  one  or  two  hun- 
dred hastily-read  volumes,  might  not  be  so  dissimilar  in  amount 
after  all !  That  notion  of  examination  was  an  excellent  one ;  but 
how  impossible  to  revive !  Even  in  the  "good  time  coming,"  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  Charles  Edward  Mudie,  Esq.,  refusuig  to 
hand  us  Mill's  Logic  until  we  had  "passed"  in  "Sartor  Ke- 
sartus,"  which  we  had  out  the  week  before ! 

When  all  books  were  MSS.,  transcription  was  of  course  fixj- 
quently  the  object  with  which  a  volume  was  borrowed,  and 
another  usual  part  of  the  "  Economy  of  Mediaeval  Libraries  "  was 
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ttie  custom  of  stipulating  that  a  copy  of  the  borrowed  MS.  should 
be  returned  witn  it,  as  payment  for  the  loan.  "The  early 
monastic  writers,"  says  Mr  Edwards,  "  had  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  which  attended  the  transcribers'  task,  and  took  pains 
to  impress  it  on  those  who  should  follow  them."  Such  cautions 
as  the  following,  from  a  MS.  of  -^Ifric's  Homilies,  were  often 
inserted  in  the  chief  books  of  the  Scriptorium:  "I  adjure  you 
who  shall  transcribe  this  book,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
His  glorious  coming,  who  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  that  you  compare  what  you  transcribe,  and  diligently  correct 
it  by  the  copy  from  which  you  transcribe  it,  vntli  this  adjuration 
alsoj  and  insert  it  in  your  copy." 

The  Royal  Library  of  Munich  contains  a  large  collection  of 
the  original  catalogues  of  conventual  collections.  Most  of  them 
are  mere  inventories,  the  variety  and  extent  of  these  libraries 
being  far  from  necessitating  the  famous  "  ninety-one  rules "  of 
cataloguing  which  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  found 
it  necessary  to  fix,  before  commencing  their  catalogue. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Henry  tlie  VIH.  deserves  to  suffer 
more  than  it  has  done  for  the  little  care  that  was  taken  by  him, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  to  preserve  their  invaluable 
MSS.  from  dispersion  and  destruction.  John  Bale,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ossorv,  writing  to  King  Edward  the  VI.,  in  1549,  says : 
— "  But  this  is  mVhlv  to  be  lamented  of  all  them  that  have  a 
natural  love  to  their  country,  either  yet  to  learned  antiquity, 
which  is  a  most  singular  beauty  to  the  same,  that  in  turning  over 
of  the  superstitious  monasteries  so  little  respect  was  had  to  their 
libraries,  for  the  safe-guard  of  those  noble  and  precious  monu- 
ments. ...  A  great  number  of  them  which  purchased  those 
superstitious  mansions,  reserved  of  those  library-books,  some  to 
scour  their  candlesticks,  and  some  to  rub  their  boots ;  some  they 
sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap-sellers,  and  some  they  sent  over  the 
sea  to  the  book-binders,  not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole 
ships  full,  to  the  wondering  of  the  foreign  nations.  ...  I  know  a 
merchant-man  that  bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries  for 
forty  shillings  price.     Tnis  stuff  hath  he  occupied  in  the  stead  of 

fray  paper  by  the  space  of  more  than  these  ten  years,  and  yet 
ath  ne  store  for  as  many  years  to  come."  Fuller  joins  in  this 
lamentation  with  bitter  and  indignant  sarcasm  : — "  As  brokers  in 
Long  Lane,  when  they  buy  an  old  suit,  buy  the  linings  together 
with  the  outside,  so  it  was  conceived  meet,  that  such  as  purchased 
the  buildings  of  monasteries  should,  in  the  same  grant,  have  the 
libraries,  the  stuffing  thereof,  conveyed  unto  them.  And  now 
these  ignorant  owners,  so  long  as  they  might  keep  a  ledger-book 
or  terrier  by  direction  thereof  to  find  such  straggling  acres  as 
belonged  unto  them^  they  cared  not  to  preserve  any  other  menu- 
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ments.  The  covers  of  books,  with  curio  as  brass  bosses  and  dasps, 
intended  to  protect,  proved  to  betray  them.  .  .  .  What  heart  can 
be  so  frozen,  as  not  to  melt  into  anger  thereat?  .  .  .  What 
monuments  of  mathematics  all  massacred  together ;  seeing  every 
book  with  a  cross  was  condemned  for  Popish ;  with  circles  for 
conjuring!  Yea,  I  may  say  that  then  holy  divinity  was  pro- 
faned, physic  hurt,  and  a  trespass,  yea,  a  riot,  committed  on  law 
itself.  And,  more  particularly,  the  history  of  former  times  then 
and  there  received  a  dangerous  wound,  whereof  it  halts  at  this  day, 
and,  without  hope  of  a  perfect  cure,  must  go  a  cripple  to  the  grave." 

John  Leland  was  made  "  King's  Antiquary"  two  years  before 
the  first  of  the  two  dissolutions ;  but  "  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence,"  Mr  Edwards  tells  us,  ^^  that  it  (Leland's  commission) 
had  for  its  direct  object  the  preservation  of  the  monastic  archives." 
His  visitations  to  the  localities  of  the  monasteries  appear  to  have 
been  made  some  years  afler  their  suppression ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  irretrievable  harm  had  been  done.  The  incredible 
barbarism  which  inspired  the  councils  of  the  time,  and  which 
was  upon  an  exact  level  with  that  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  may  be 
further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  in  1550,  a  King's  Letter 
authorised  certain  commissioners  ^^  to  cull  out  all  superstitious 
books,  as  missals,  legends,  and  such  like,  and  to  deliver  the  gar- 
niture of  the  books,  being  either  gold  or  silver,  to  Sir  Anthony 
Aucher,"  The  library  of  the  king  (Edward  VI.)  was  not  ex- 
cepted. The  university  libraries  were  similarly  "  purged ;"  and, 
if  we  still  possess  the  Romance  of  the  Sancgraal  and  the  "  Sum- 
ma"  of  Aquinas,  it  was  no  more  the  fault  of  some  of  the  reform- 
ers of  those  days,  than  it  was  the  fault  of  Omar  that  Sophocles 
and  Horace  have  come  down  to  us. 

Mr  Edwards  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Private  Libraries  of  the 
middle  ages ;  but  we  find  nothing  in  it  requiring  record  here, 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  extreme  rarity  and  insignificance  of  such 
collections.  Until  towards  the  close  of  that  period,  no  private 
library  of  which  there  is  any  record  seems  to  nave  rivalled  any 
of  the  principal  monastic  collections ;  but  the  fifteenth  century 
witnessed  the  formation  of  the  three  really  magnificent  libraries 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  and 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Urbino.  In  these  the  zeal  of  the  Ptolemies 
once  more  seemed  to  be  revived.  Lorenzo's  book  collectors, 
according  to  a  cotemporary  witness,  were  "  sent  to  every  part  of 
the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  books  on  every  science." 
Lorenzo  was  "  as  liberal  in  affording  access  to  his  treasures  as  in 
acquiring  them.  Both  Corvinus  and  Frederick  of  Urbino  were 
permitted  to  keep  transcribers  fully  employed  in  the  libraiy  of 
Lorenzo.  The  former  is  said  by  Matthias  lielius,  the  historian 
of  Hungary,  to  have  maintained  there   and  elsewhere   thirty 
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copyists.'*  At  the  death  of  Corvinus,  in  1490,  his  almost  exclu- 
sively MS.  library  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  volumes, — a  num- 
ber scarcely  exceeded  by  the  MS.  departments  of  the  greatest 
national  libraries  of  the  present  day.  This  famous  collection 
was  pillaged  by  the  Turks,  thirty-seven  years  after  the  death  of 
Corvmus ;  the  gems  and  precious  metals  were  torn  from  the 
bindings,  and  the  library  was  set  on  fire.  Many  volumes  escaped, 
to  figure  among  the  chief  "  show-books"  of  the  national  libraries 
of  Europe.  The  curious  will  find,  in  Mx  Edwards'  work,  a  table 
of  all  the  existing  MSS.  of  the  Corvinian  collection,  with  the 
names  of  the  lioraries  in  which  they  are  now  to  be  found.  Of 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  we  have  a  full  cotemporary 
account,  from  the  pen  of  its  first  librarian.  The  Duke  may  be 
said  rather  to  have  created  than  collected  this  library.  His 
thirty-four  transcribers  were  kept  perpetually  occupied  in  the 
production  of  the  most  splendid  copies  of  almost  all  extant  litera- 
ture, and,  for  "condition,"  the  collection  must  have  been  the 
finest  ever  made.  "  The  duke,"  writes  Vespasiano,  his  librarian, 
*'  made  it  a  rule  that  every  book  should  be  bound  in  crimson, 
ornamented  with  silver.  ...  It  is  thus  a  truly  rich  dis- 
play to  see  all  these  books  so  adorned — all  being  manu- 
scripts, on  vellum,  with  illuminations,  and  each  a  complete  copy 
— perfections  not  found  in  any  other  library."  A  large  portion 
of  the  Urbino  library  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  where  Dooks  are 
about  as  accessible  as  if  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Thus  far  the  history  of  libraries,  it  should  be  remembered,  has 
been  the  history  of  collections  of  manuscripts.  When  we  reflect 
that  a  thousand  volumes  of  MSS.  would  probably  represent,  in 
labour  and  money-value,  at  least  twenty  thousand  volumes  of  print, 
our  respect  for  the  libraries  of  our  ancestors  hiust  be  considerable. 
We  now  come  to  speak  of  some  of  those  vast  collections  of  vo- 
lumes which  have  oeen  the  result  ofthe  invention  of  Guttenberg. 

First  among  the  libraries  of  the  world  stands  that  of  the  British 
Museum ;  for,  although  it  is  surpassed  in  actual  bulk,  by  pro- 
bably about-one  fourth,  by  the  Imperial  Library  of  France,  its 
inferiority  in  this  respect  is  a  positive  advantage ;  for  it  arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  formation  having  been  mainly 
systematic  instead  of  mainly  fortuitous.  Hence  it  contains 
comparatively  few  unnecessary  duplicates,  and  the  whole  circle 
of  literature  is  represented  in  a  proportionate  manner,  which 
could  never  have  been  the  case  with  any  library,  however  vast, 
originating  as  the  chaotic  accumulations  of  the  great  Parisian 
library  have  done.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr  Edwards,  in 
speaking  of  our  national  collection,  lays  suflBcient  stress  upon 
tnis  pre-eminence — indeed,  he  has  scarcely  recognised  it,  al- 
though it  is  an  unquestionable  and  most  creditable  fact. 
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The  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  which  was  made  public, 
for  the  first  time,  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  formed,  in 
the  beginning,  by  the  amalgamation  of  four  different  collections 
of  MSS.  and  printed  books,  namely,  the  Koyal,  the  Cottonian, 
the  Ilarleian,  and  the  Sloanian.     Other  collections,  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  these,  were  subsequently  incorporated  ;  but  these  con- 
stituted the  foundation.       In   the   time  of  Henry  VIII.   the 
"Royal    Library"  appears  to   have   contained  some    three  or 
four  hundred  volumes,  many  of  them  having  been  collected  by 
Henry  VIL,  who,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  "  read  most  books 
that  were  of  any  worth  in  the  French  tongue."     Edward  VI., 
with  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Cheke  and  of  Roger  Ascham — 
the  first  King's  Librarian — made  considerable  additions.  Under 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  small  progress  was  made.     In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  the  royal  collection  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
important  library  of  John,  Lord  Lumley.     Selden  speaks  of  the 
books  and  MSS.  which,  in  his  time,  constituted  the  royal  col- 
lection, saying,  "  There  are  not  the  like  of  them,  except  only  in 
the  Vatican,  in  any  other  library  in  Christendom."     Richard 
Bentley  was  appointed  keeper  in  1694,  and  immediately  distin- 
guished himseir,  like  his  successor,  Mr  Panizzi,  by  the  energy 
with  which  he  claimed  the  copyright  privilege.    During  Bentle/s 
keepership,  there  was  issued  a  remarkable  paper,  probably  written 
by  liim,  called  *^  A  Proposal  for  Building  a  Royal  Library,  and 
Establishing  it  by  Act  of  Parliament."     From  this  paper  we 
gather  that  the  library  "  was  in  the  time  of  James  I.  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  well  stored  with  all  sorts  of  good  books.     ,     .     . 
But  in  the  succeeding  reigns  it  had  gradually  gone  to  decay.     . 
.     .     There  has  been  no  supply  of  books  from  abroad  for  the 
space  of  sixty  years  past,  nor  any  allowance  for  binding."     The 
writer  proceeds  to  make  various  suggestions  for  the  formation  of 
a  public  library  of  200,000  volumes.     When,  however,  "the 
royal  library  was  incorporated  with  the  other  collections  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  letters-patent  of  George  II.,  in  the  year 
1759,"  this  collection  appears  to  have  consisted  of  only  about 
12,000   volumes,   including   1800   of  MSS.      The   Cottonian 
Library  was  commenced  by  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton  about  the 
year  1588.     His  son.  Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  and  his  grandson.  Sir 
John  Cotton,  continued  its  formation  with  diligence ;  and  it  was 
made  public,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1700,  under  the  name  of 
the   Cottonian  Library.      It  was  moved  from  place  to  place 
several  times,  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  fire  at  Ashburnham 
House,  where  it  was  located  in  conipany  with  the  royal  collec- 
tion.    Robert  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  commenced 
the  formation  of  his  great  collection  about  1705,  and,  at  his 
death,  it  contained  6000  volumes  of  manuscripts^  besides  14,000 
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charters,  and  500  rolls.  Under  the  second  earl,  the  collection 
reached  8000  volumes  of  MSS.,  and  about  50,000  volumes  of 
printed  books.  The  country  bought  the  MSS.  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portland  for  L. 10,000,  but  the  magnificent  collection  of  printed 
books  was  suffered  to  be  dispersed.  Finally,  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
directed  by  his  will  that  his  museum  and  library  should  be  offered 
to  the  country  for  L.20,000,  a  sum  greatly  below  its  value ;  and 
in  1753,  an  act  was  passed,  authorising  the  said  purchase,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  and  for  "  providing  one 
general  repository  for  the  better  reception  and  more  convenient 
use  of  the  said  collections,  and  of  the  Cottonian  Library."  Mon- 
tagu House  was  accordingly  purchased  by  the  government,  and 
the  "  British  Museum  "  became  a  fact. 

As  the  National  Library  had  thus  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
formed  from  the  agglomeration  of  private  collections,  so,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  its  increase  depended  chiefly  on  the  same 
source.  Thomas  Hoi  lis.  Da  Costa,  and  George  III.,  were  the 
first  on  the  long  list  of  benefactors  to  the  museum  library.  The 
gift  by  the  king  of  the  "  Thomason  Tracts  "  was  a  very  important 
one.  The  collection  consists  of  somewhat  under  35,000  pieces 
illustrating  the  revolutionary  epoch,  1640-1660.  It  had  been 
formed  by  George  Thomason,  the  Koyalist  bookseller,  of  the 
"  Rose  and  Crown,"  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  with  a  degree  of 
zeal  and  perseverance,  under  circumstances  of  some  danger  from 
the  Puritan  censorship,  which  would  have  been  rewarded  could 
he  have  foreseen  the  ultimate  destination  of  his  treasure.  Among 
other  matter  obnoxious  to  the  party  in  power,  was  a  large  col- 
lection of  MS.  tracts  on  the  king's  side,  which  no  one  dared  to 
publish.  "At  one  time,  when  the  Parliament  forces  were  ap- 
proaching from  the  north,  the  books  were  hastily  packed  up  in 
trunks  and  sent  into  Surrey ;  and  when  the  army  was  in  the 
west,  in  apprehension  of  its  return  that  way,  they  were  as  hastily 
sent  back  again.  The  poor  collector,  not  daring  to  keep  them 
under  his  own  roof,  forwarded  them  to  a  friend  in  Essex ;  but, 
on  hearing  of  the  famous  march  to  Triploe  Heath,  was  again 
induced  to  order  their  return.  He  then  formed  the  plan  of 
sending  them  to  Scotland ;  but,  thinking  '  what  a  precious  trea- 
sure it  was,  durst  not  venture  them  at  sea,  and  so  had  tables 
made  with  false  tops,  in  which  he  hid  them  in  his  own  ware- 
house, continuing  his  collection  the  while  w^ithout  intermission.' " 
On  another  occasion  they  were  sent  for  security  to  Oxford, 
"  and  a  colourable  transfer  of  them  to  the  university  was  effected, 
under  the  impression  that  they  would  be  more  safely  guarded 
than  they  would  be  whilst  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual. 
This  precaution  against  one  danger  proved  to  be  the  means  of 
saving  them  from  another,  in  the  form  of  the  book-destroying 
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fire  of  London.'*     The  collection  was  ultimately  purchased  for  a 
very  small  sum  by  George  III.     Dr  Thomas  jSirch   and  Sir 
William  Musgrave  followed  with  bequests  and  donations,  which, 
like  the  gift  of  George  III.,  possessed  the  great  advantage  of 
being  more  or  less  special  collections.     The  next  benefaction 
was  the  legacy  of  the  Kev.  Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode's  fine 
libraiy,  which,  to  this  day,  occupies  one  of  the  stately  halls  of 
the   Museum,  under  the  name   of  the  "Cracherode    Room." 
Owing  to  "intrinsic  worth,  beauty  of  impression,  elegance  of 
binding,  rarity  of  occurrence,  ^  pleasures  of  memory  *  as  respects 
former  possessors,"  Mr  Cracherode's  books  have  been  valued,  one 
with  another,  at  more  than  two  pounds  a  volume  for  the  entire 
library.     The  next  accession  was  still  more  remarkable.     The 
library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  amounting  to  about  16,000  volumes, 
on  or  in  connection  with  the  natural  sciences,  was  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  establishment  of  which  he  had  been  a  trustee,  and 
the  "  Banksian  Room  "  constitutes  his  abiding  monument.     The 
splendid  collection  of  old  plays  made  by  Garrick  was  presented 
by  Mrs  Garrick.     A  great  special  library  on  Italian  topography 
was  given  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare.     A  collection  on  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,  made  by  Hollis,  with  the 
view  of  lodging  it  in  the  museum,  was  lost  to  tne  national  library, 
in  consequence  of  offence  taken  at  the  sale  by  auction,  among 
duplicates,  of  a  book  which  he  had  formerly  presented.     He 
gave  his  fine  collection,  together  with  funds  for  extending  it,  to 
tlie  public  library  of  Zurich.     It  was  fifty  years  after  the  act 
which  founded  the  museum,  that  the  first  parliamentary  grant 
was  made  to  the  library.     The  purpose  of  this  grant  was  the 
collection  called  the  "Lansdowne   manuscripts."     Five  years 
afterwards,  there  was  a  second  grant,  "  for  the  purchase  of  works 
relating  to  the  history  and  topography  of  the  British  Islands." 
The  valuable  legal  library  of  Francis  Hargrave  was  acquired  in 
1813  for  L.8000.     In  1818  Dr  Burney's  libraiy  was  bought 
for  L. 13,500,  being  about  half  its  original  cost.     In  this  collec- 
tion are  to  be  found  invaluable  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
stage  and  of  periodical  literature.     Special  collections  of  Italian 
literature  and  of  French  revolutionary  tracts  were  the  next  pur- 
chases of  importance ;  and  1829  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  national  library,  for  in  that  year  it  acquired  from  George 
IV.  the  truly  magnificent  collection  which  at  present  occupies 
the  hall,  three  hundred  feet  long,  known  to  our  readers  under 
the  name  of  the  "  King's  Library."     The  collection  had  been 
made  by  George  III.  at  an  outlay  of  about  L.130,000,  and,  as 
Mr  Edwards  says,  "  probably  no  library  so  extensive  was  ever 
formed  with  greater  taste  and  Judgment."     Some  of  our  readers 
may  not  be  aware  that  this  "gift"  of  George  IV.  to  the  nation  was 
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not  altogether  an  act  of  spontaneous  generosity.    It  was  upon  the 
point  of  beingsold  to  increase  the  accumulations  of  the  imperial 
library  at  St  l^etersburg ;  and  it  is  understood  that  this  national 
disgrace  was  only  averted  by  the  opposition  and  vehement  expostu- 
lations of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Farnborough.    The  condition 
of  the  king's  gift  is  understood  to  have  been,  "  that  the  value  of 
the  rubles  the  books  were  to  have  fetched  should  be  somehow  or 
other  made  good  to  him  by  ministers  in  pounds  sterling."     The 
next  accession  of  importance  was  the  collection  of  MSS.  known 
as  the  "Arundel  MSS.,"  which  was  purchased  in  1831  from  the 
Royal  Society.     About  this  time,  the  occasional  parliamentary 
grants  for  the  extension  of  the  library  became  far  more  muni- 
ficent than  they  had  hitherto  been.      Nearly  L. 17,000  were 
voted  between   1833  and  1837,  and  the   purchases   included 
several  special  collections  of  more  or  less  significance.     In  1835, 
a  select  committee  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  tlie  condition, 
management,  and  affairs  of  the  British  Museum;"  and  vastly 
beneficial  results  were   secured,  on  the  representation  of  Mr 
Panizzi  and  others,  concerning  the  deficiencies  of  the  printed- 
book  department.     During  the  years  1837-1845,  the  average 
annual   grant  for  the   extension   of  the  library  was  L.3443. 
Nearly  40,000  separate  works  were  purchased  during  this  period. 
Nor  did  the  stream  of  donations  cease.     The  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty presented  a  library  of  no  fewer  than  12,000  Chinese 
volumes,  of  which,  we  may  mention,  by  the  way,  the  odd  fact 
that  rhyming  dictionaries  constitute  a  considerable  element.     In 
1843,  Mr  Panizzi,  with  the  aid  of  Mr  Winter  Jones  and  Mr 
Thomas  Watts,  drew  up  a  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  contents 
of  the  library ;  and  it  has  been  mainly  owing  to  a  series  of  pur- 
chases, in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  this  paper,  that  the 
museum  libraiy  owes  its  present  pre-eminence,  as  representing 
fully  and  equably  the  entire  range  of  extant  literature.     A 
parliamentary  grant  of  L.10,000  a-year,  for  the   purchase  of 
printed  books,  was  agreed  to ;  but  so  great  an  influx  of  volumes 
as  this  produced  required  more  room  than  the  building  afforded, 
and,  after  a  few  years,  the  annual  demand  of  the  trustees  for 
this  object  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  sum.     In  1846, 
the  museum  acquired,  by  bequest,  the  library  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Grenville,  a  collection  only  second,  in  general  impor- 
tance, to  the  "  King^s,"  and  in  some  respects,  more  especially  in 
the  condition  of  the  books,  its  superior.     This  library  contains 
more  than  20,000  volumes,  which  cost  Mr  Grenville,  on  an 
average,  the  very  high  sum  of  nearly  three  pounds  each ;  yet,  so 
select  is  the  collection,  that  their  present  market  value  is  supposed 
to  be  nearly  double  that  amount.     Space  for  space,  this  collection 
constitutes  by  far  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  Museum  library. 
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During  the  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  bequest, 
the  library  has  been  growing  at  the  regular  and  prodigious  rate 
of  nearly  20,000  volumes  a-year.  The  crowning  glory  of  the 
national  library  was  the  addition  of  the  new  reading-room  and 
adjacent  libraries,  which  were  opened  in  May  1857.  These 
buildings  are  a  triple  triumph  of  splendour,  convenience,  and 
economy.  There  is  probably  no  apartment  in  any  secular  edifice 
in  the  world  which  is  so  imposing  in  its  effect  on  the  eye,  as  the 
new  Reading-room,  with  its  vast  dome  of  blue  .and  gold,  its 
double  range  of  gilded  gallery,  its  three  tiers  of  books,  all  bound 
with  an  express  view  to  their  architectural  effect ;  and  ite  vast 
system  of  circular  and  radiating  tables,  which  afford  luxurious 
accommodation  and  ample  elbow-room  for  above  three  hun- 
dred readers  at  a  time.  In  the  centre  of  this  apartment  are 
now  located  tlie  thousand  folio  volumes  which  constitute  the  first 
moiety  of  the  learned  and  world-famous  catalogue,  on  which  the 
whole  strength  of  a  large  staff  of  librarians  has  been  expended 
during  a  period  of  some  five-and-twenty  years.  The  numerical 
magnitudes  which  represent  the  details  of  this  work  are  scarcely 
less  than  astronomical.  The  entries,  each  of  which  is  a  piece  of 
finished  bibliography,  when  the  work  is  completed,  will  be 
reckoned  by  millions ;  the  laws  on  which  they  are  compiled  are, 
written  and  unwritten,  hundreds  in  number ;  and  the  result  is  a 
catalogue  which  is  simpler  for  consultation  than  the  commonest 
bookseller's  "  list." 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr  Edwards  in  his  account  of  the 
Bodleian,  and  the  other  university  and  public  libraries  of  Great 
Britain.  He  gives  a  full  history  and  description  of  every  collec- 
tion of  any  significance ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  it  seems  to  us, 
his  accounts  are  quite  unnecessarily  and  disproportionately  ample. 
For  example,  he  devotes  an  entire  chapter,  of  fifty-five  pages, 
to  the  library  founded  by  Humphrey  Chetham  in  Manchester, 
a  collection  of  about  18,000  volumes,  not  eminent  for  any  ex- 
traordinary rarity;  whereas  only  forty  pages  are  given  to  the 
Bodleian,  which,  both  for  magnitude  and  value,  constitutes  one 
of  the  first  collections  in  Europe. 

Mr  Ewart's  "  Libraries  Act,"  which  received  the  royal  assent 
July  30,  1855,  and  which,  injustice  to  the  real  first-mover  in 
the  matter,  should  be  called  Edwards^  Libraries  Act,  was  a 
notable  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  libraries.  This  act 
applies  to  all  municipal  boroughs,  districts,  parishes,  or  com- 
bination of  parishes,  including  populations  of  more  than  5000 
persons ;  and  permits  the  levying  of  a  library  or  museum 
rate,  not  exceeding  one  penny  in  the  pound,  on  the  rateable 
value  of  the  property  assessed  in  such  places,  by  a  vote 
of  a  public   meeting   of  the    persons    assessed — the   consent 
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of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  persons  present  being  necessary  to 
constitute  an  affirmative  decision.  Manchester  took  the  lead  in 
the  establishment  of  town  libraries ;  Liverpool  and  Norwich 
followed.  The  question  was  then  put  to  the  vote  in  Exeter,  and 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  seven  to  one,  the  affirmative  votes  in 
Norwich  being  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one  to  one.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  difference  of  opinion  on 
such  a  matter?  Can  it  be  that  the  good  people  of  Exeter  are 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  times  stupider  than  those  of  Nor- 
wich— as  this  test  would  lead  us  to  infer  ?  K  this  is  a  safe  con- 
clusion, it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  learn  that  no  other  town  in 
which  the  vote  has  been  taken  indicates  anything  like  the  Exeter 
level  of  illiterateness,  the  affirmative  votes  having  been  usually  in 
the  proportion  of  at  least  ten  to  one.  The  Libraries  Act,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
in  seventeen  towns.  The  city  libranr  of  Manchester  already 
numbers  nearly  40,000  volumes.  The  Borough  Library  of 
Salford,  opened  in  1850,  now  possesses  20,503  volumes.  The 
Liverpool  Library,  opened  in  1852,  contains  more  than  40,000 
volumes. 

"  To  sum  up,  in  few  words,  the  first  results,  apparent  at  a  glance, 
whilst  these  libraries  are  still  in  the  cradle : — In  the  nine  or  ten  towns 
in  which  the  Act  has  been  not  only  adopted,  but  already  fairly  set  to 
work,  150,000  volumes  of  books  have  been  permanently  secured  for 
public  use;  with  ample  funds  for  their  preservation,  increase,  and 
well-ordering,  and  also  for  the  replacement,  from  time  to  time,  of 
such  as  become  worn  out.  These  books  have  been  made  thoroughly 
accessible,  under  proper  regulations,  to  every  respectable  inhabitant 
of  the  towns  to  which  they  belong ;  are  actually  used  to  so  large  an 
extent  that,  on  an  average,  each  volume  of  the  150,000  is  either  de- 
livered to  readers  or  lent  to  borrowers,  as  the  case  may  be,  ten  times 
within  each  year.  The  management  of  these  libraries  has  been  made 
wholly  independent  of  sect,  party,  or  clique,  in  religion  or  politics." 

This  is  certainly  a  highly  promising  commencement.  It  has 
been  elsewhere  suggested  that  these  libraries  should  take  for  their 
model,  in  the  first  instance,  the  library  of  reference,  consisting  of 
about  20,000  volumes,  which  is  open  to  readers  in  the  New 
Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  We  imagine  that  the 
great  governmental  difficulty,  in  the  provincial  public  libraries, 
must  oe  that  of  selecting  the  right  books.  This  difficulty  would 
be  at  once  removed  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  admirable 
Museum  model,  a  step  which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  one- volume 
catalogue  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr  Winter  Jones,  the 
present  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Book  Department. 

We  must  pass  over  Mr  Edwards'  account  of  the  public  and 
collegiate  libraries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  minor 
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public  libraries  of  London,  with  the  remark  that  these  last  seem 
to  be  singularly  few  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
secondary  libraries  of  other  metropolitan  cities,  especially  Paris. 
Nor  must  we  stop  to  consider  "  British  private  libraries  which 
have  been  dispersed."     If  Mr  Edwards'  information  is  anywhere 
below  the  demands  of  his  subject,  it  is  on  the  point  of  existing 
private  libraries  in  England.     Some  of  these  are  of  vast  magni- 
tude and  importance.    The  libraries  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  and 
Lord  Ashbumham,  each  of  which  emulates  the  national  libraiy 
of  the  British  Museum  in  its  manuscript  department,  are  both 
disposed  of  in  the  space  of  less  than  a  page.     Of  Sir  Thomas 
PhiUipps'  collection  our  author's  principal  remark  is  the  trifling 
one  that  its  "  most  striking  peculiarity  of  aspect  lies  in  the  long 
ranges  of  boxes,  tier  above  tier,  and  of  uniform  size,  each  with 
its  falling  front,  in  which  nearly  all  the  books  are  lodged,"     Con- 
cerning Lord  Ashbumham's  library,  Mr  Edwards  merely  tells 
us  that  it  is  even  richer  than  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps',  and  flings  a 
natural  sarcasm  at  the  well-known  peculiarity  of  nis  Lordship  in 
keeping  his  library  literally  "  private."     This  peculiarity  is  some 
excuse  for  Mr.  Edwards'  tacituniity  in  relation  to  this  libraiy ; 
but  how  as  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  whom  Mr  Edwards 
commends  for  his  unlikeness  to  Lord  Ashoumham  ? 

Mr  Edwards  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  principal  libraries  of  the  United  States.  The  Har- 
vard, Astor,  and  Smithsonian  libraries  have  wide  reputations, 
and  require  a  few  words  from  us.  Tlie  library  of  Harvard 
College,  at  Cambrid^,  Massachusetts,  was  founded  in  1632. 
This  collection  owed  its  eariy  importance  rather  to  Englishmen 
than  to  Americans.  Sir  Kjenelm  Digby,  Sir  John  Maynard, 
Dr  Lightfoot,  Dr  Gale,  Richard  Baxter,  and  Bishop  Berkeley 
were  among  its  chief  benefactors.  But  the  collection  created  by 
the  contributions  of  these  and  others,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1764.  Munificient  native  subscriptions  were  immediately 
raised  for  the  renewal  of  the  Harvard  library.  A  single  bene- 
factor, Christopher  Gore,  besides  extensive  donations  (luring  his 
life-time,  bequeathed  L.20,000  to  this  institution,  which,  at  pre- 
sent, contains  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  well-selected  volumes. 
The  Astor  Library  likewise  owes  its  birth  to  foreign  benevolence. 
John  Jacob  Astor  was  a  German  by  nativity,  but  had  been  for 
a  long  time  a  Londoner  by  abode,  when  he  embarked  in  mer- 
cantile dealings  with  America,  which  resulted  in  his  accumulatiou 
of  a  great  fortune.  By  a  codicil  in  his  will,  dated  August  22, 
1839,  he  left  L.80,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library 
in  New  York.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  library  was  opened 
to  the  public,  with  80,000  volumes  to  commence  with,  a  fine 
new  bmlding  to  hold  them;  and  reading-rooms,  said  to  be  capable 
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of  accommodating  500  persons.  James  Lewis  Macie,  after- 
wards called  Smithson,  a  natural  son,  apparently,  of  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumoerland,  ambitious  to 
"  live  in  the  memory  of  men  when  the  titles  of  the  Northumber- 
lands  and  the  Percies  are  extinct  or  forgotten,"  left  a  fortune  of 
about  L.100,000  "  to  the  United  States  of  America,"  by  a  will 
dating  October  23,  1826.  This  money  was  devoted,  by  an  Act 
of  Congress,  to  the  forundation  and  endowment  of  the  celebrated 
"  Smitnsonian  Institution," — a  sort  of  combination  of  public 
library,  literary  institution,  and  scientific  academy.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  fund  allowed  the  capital  to  remain  until  interest 
accrued  to  nearly  the  original  amount.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1855  at  a  cost  of  L.60,000;  at  this  date  L.28,000  of 
surplus  interest  were  added  to  the  untouched  capital,  to  form  an 
endowment  fund,  of  the  value  of  between  L.6000  and  L.7000  a- 
year.  The  library  is  not  at  present  large,  but  the  circumstances 
of  its  foundation  seem  to  promise  that  it  will,  in  course  of  time, 
become  one  of  the  leading  collections  of  the  United  States. 

Returning,  now,  to  Europe,  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  what  is, 
numerically  the  greatest  library  in  the  world,  namely,  the 
Imperial  Library  of  France.  Passing  over  the  long  period 
during  which  this  library  was  a  comparatively  insignificant 
collection,  we  find  that,  during  the  superintendence  of  Col- 
bert, the  library  grew,  from  fewer  than  17,000  volumes,  in- 
clusive of  MSS.,  to  the  respectable  number  of  40,000  printed 
books  and  the  magnificent  figure  of  12,000  MSS.  Colbert 
attended  to  the  library  with  zeal  and  system,  and,  at  his  death, 
in  1683,  the  collection  had  not  suffered  from  the  spirit  of  in- 
discriminate accumulation,  as  it  has  since  done.  During  the 
succeeding  centuries,  the  collection  steadily  grew,  by  a  long 
series  of  important  and  well-considered  acquisitions ;  and  in 
1782,  Le  Prince,  in  his  "Essai  Historique  sur  la  Biblioth^ue 
du  Roi,"  states  that  the  MSS.  alone  amounted  to  25,000. 
The  effect  of  the  Revolution  was  to  disturb  the  regular  sources 
of  supply,  to  increase,  beyond  all  management  and  estimate, 
irregular  accessions  "from  the  vast  stores  of  the  suppressed 
monasteries,  churches  and  other  corporations  which  the  Revolu- 
tion submerged  in  its  onward  course,  and  from  the  libraries  of 
many  wealthjrpersons,  who  either  perished  by  the  guillotine  or 
emigrated."  The  librarian  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Ameilhon,  is 
said  to  have  collected  no  fewer  than  800,000  volumes  from  the 
above  sources.  Of  these  a  vast  proportion  came  to  the  National 
Library,  but  as  to  this  day,  "  many  of  these  books  are  still  un- 
catalogued,  unclassed,  and  even  unstamped ;"  no  one  knows 
how  far  their  selection  was  governed  by  system.  Owing  to 
this  disorder,  the  losses  which  the  library  has  suflfered  are  under- 
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stood  to  be  enormous.  Nor  have  things  gone  better  with  the 
manuscript  department.  In  fact,  according  to  the  official  report 
of  M.  Taschereau  in  1854,  the  bulk  of  the  collection  in  both  kinds 
is  in  a  condition  appallingly  chaotic,  and  hence  it  has  been,  in 
large  part,  practically  inaccessible  to  students  from  the  period  of  its 
acquisition  to  the  present  hour.  The  most  splendid  acquisitions  of 
the  Napoleonic  era  had  to  be  disgorged  in  1815,  and  returned  to 
the  respective  owners,  from  whom  they  had  been  purloined.  ^Ix 
Edwards  says :  "  The  best  accounts  agree  in  the  assertion  that 
the  library,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Revolution,  contained 
about  200,000  volumes  of  printed  books ;  and  it  is  further 
stated,  on  the  best  possible  authority — namely,  that  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who  was  in  office  when  the  Re- 
volutionary acquisitions  had  been  definitively  arranged — that 
the  ^confiscated'  books  added  to  the  library  amounted  to 
240,000  volumes."  To  this  total  of  420,000  volumes  we  have 
to  add  some  70,000  or  80,000  for  MSS. 

In  1836,  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  famous  Librarian  Van 
Praet,the  Library  was  stated  to  contain  650,000  volumes  of  printed 
books,  but  as  the  sum  annually  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books  had 
been  small,  and  as  no  other  source  of  vast  and  irregular  accession 
had  been  in  existence,  it  is  difficult  to  credit  this  alleged  increase ; 
and,  in  our  opinion — which  does  not  seem  however,  to  be  that  of 
Mr  Edwards' — all  more  recent  statements  of  the  extent  of  the 
library  have  been  more  or  less  fallacious,  and  untrustworthy. 
The  statements  even  of  the  highest  authorities  seem  to  have  been 
disingenuous  and  purposely  misleading.  The  report  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  prefixed  to  a  portion  of  the  catalogue  re- 
cently published,  speaks  of  the  contents  of  the  library  as  amount- 
ing to  1,500,000  volumes  and  printed  articles,  A  writer  in  the 
"  Edhiburgh  Review,"  has  pointed  out  the  utterly  misleading 
character  of  this  statement,  and  the  sheer  falsity  of  certain  semi- 
official representations  (founded  on  this  report)  of  the  contents  of 
tlie  library  as  being  1,500,000  volumes;  ana,  further,  that  our 
own  national  library — separate  "  printed  articles  "  being  counted 
as  volumes — would  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reach  the  above  figure. 
At  all  events,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  systematic  nature  of  our  national  collection,  and  its  perfect 
order  and  accessibility,  place  us  far  above  the  necessity  of  hagg- 
ling about  a  doubtful  numerical  superiority.  We  cannot  help 
noticing,  in  this  place,  the  somewhat  unpatriotic  tendency,  in  Mr 
Edwards,  to  over-rate  the  literary  wealth  and  resources  of  other 
countries,  and  to  under-rate  those  of  his  own.  In  speaking  at 
large  of  the  report  of  the  French  Library  Commission  of  1857, 
we  think  it  was  no  less  than  due  to  his  readers  and  to  his  ow^n 
character  as  a  good  citizen,  not  to  have  omitted,  as  he  has  done. 
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all  notice  of  the  repeated  recommendations  of  that  Report  that, 
in  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  France,  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum  should  be  in  almost  everything 
copied  as  closely  as  possible — surely  a  veiy  remarkable  testimony 
from  a  nation  so  engrossed  as  France  is,  by  "la  gloire."  mx 
Edwards,  in  his  next  chapter,  on  "  the  minor  Libraries  of  Paris," 
makes  the  most  of  the  inferiority  of  London  in  secondary  libra- 
ries, and  an  opportunity  of  drawing  unfavourable  compansons  of 
this  kind  is  seldom  overlooked  by  him. 

The  library  founded  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  called  after 
him,  is  at  present  stated  to  contain  132,000  volumes  and  3000 
MSS., — volumes  or  separate  MSS.,  Mr  Edwards  does  not  tell  us, 
though  the  difference  is  important.  The  library  of  St  Genevieve, 
was  founded  about  1624  by  the  Cardinal  ae  Rochefoucauld. 
This  library  now  contains,  inclusive  of  3,500  MSS.,  about  188,000 
volumes.  The  library  of  the  Arsenal  is  said  to  consist  of  about 
200,000  printed  volumes,  and  6000  MSS.  Besides  these,  there 
are  several  other  public  libraries  of  between  40,000  and  80,000 
volumes  in  Paris.  Some  of  the  provincial  libraries  of  France 
may  rank  with  these  secondary  Parisian  libraries  for  magnitude, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  call  for  special  faotice  here,  except 
the  incredible  neglect  which  has  in  some  cases  reduced  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  volumes  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  which  is  totally 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  British  libraries. 

In  collections  of  the  second  class,  Italy  is  very  rich.  The 
famous  library  of  the  Vatican  is  less  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  volumes  it  contains  than  for  the  value  of  its  MSS.,  and  the  in- 
accessibility of  its  treasures.  The  number  of  printed  books  is 
variously  stated  at  between  30,000  and  500,000  I  The  former 
number  is,  however,  understood  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  latter.  The  value  of  the  MS.  collection,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  number  about  25,000,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Its 
very  "  show-books  "  form  a  collection  beyond  price,  including,  as 
they  do,  the  oldest  MSS.  in  existence.  The  books  are  kept  in 
closed  cases,  and  there  is  no  catalogue — two  great  causes  of  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  the  collection.  The  principal  gallery 
of  this  library  is  about  a  thousand  English  feet  in  lengtn — an 
imposing  fact,  until  we  recall  the  stupendous  one,  that  the  British 
Museum  contains  more  than  forty  miles  of  book  shelves.  Be- 
sides the  collection  of  the  Vatican,  Rome  contains  no  fewer  than 
eight  libraries  of  from  30,000  to  200,000  volumes.  Italy  has 
several  other  noble  libraries  of  the  second  class.  The  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna  probably  contains  somewhat  under  400,000 
volumes,  including  MSS.  The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  about 
half  a  million ;  Munich,  somewhat  fewer ;  Copenhagen,  about 
400,000 ;  Breslau,  350,000 ;  Dresden,  300,000 ;  the  University 
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Library  at  Gottingen  360,000.  The  Imperial  Library  of  St 
Petersburg  stands  next  after  that  of  the  British  Museum,  (the 
Paris  Library  standing  first),  and  contains  about  580,000 
volumes.  Into  the  histories  of  these  great  collections  we  have 
no  space  to  enter.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed  that, 
though  some  of  them  approach  our  national  collection  in  magni- 
tude, the  British  Museum  Library  far  surpasses  the  noblest  of 
them,  in  the  all-important  qualities  of  universalityy  proportion 
and  accessibility. 

The  second  main  division  of  Mr  Edwards'  work,  treating  of 
the  "  Economy  of  Libraries,"  does  not  contain  much  that  is  of 
a  nature  to  interest  our  readers,  nor  does  it,  indeed,  contain  so 
much  practical  information  of  a  technical  kind  as  we  might  have 
expected  from  the  author's  long  experience  as  assistant  in  the 
Lioraiy  of  the  British  Museum,  and,  subsequently.  Librarian  of 
the  Manchester  Free  Library.  We  think  that  the  hundred  and 
ten  pages  which  Mr  Edwards  has  devoted  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work,  to  the  printing  of  the  catalogue  of  an  old  monastic 
establishment  at  Canterbury,  might  have  been  infinitely  more 
usefully  occupied  with  a  catalogue  of  a  model  modern  library  of 
reference  and  general  information  of  from  seven  to  ten  thousand 
volumes.  This,  if  well-executed,  would  have  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  those  who  are,  or  may  be  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  those  town  libraries,  the  prosperity  of  which,  Mr  Edwards 
seems  to  have  so  much  at  heart.  We  know,  however,  few 
tasks  which  would  require  so  much  judgment,  and  such  well-ar- 
ranged stores  of  knowledge  as  this ;  and,  perhaps,  Mr  Edwards 
thought  it  better  not  to  attempt  an  undertaking  so  difficult  and 
responsible.  'J'ho  catalogue  just  published  by  Air  Winter  Jones, 
moreover,  supplies  the  desideratum  in  point,  and  Mr  Edwards 
may  probably  have  known  of  the  approaching  publication  of  this 
most  important  contribution  to  the  *^  Economy  of  Libraries." 
We  cannot  but  think  that  the  tabular  "schemes"  of  universal 
knowledge  which  Mr  Edwards  has  given  in  this  second  part  of 
his  work,  may  prove  very  dangerous  temptations  to  Librarians  of 
an  over  methodical  turn  of  mind.  A  theoretically  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  knowledge  in  all  its  departments,  as  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  would  admit,  would  be  as  bad  a  selection  as  could 
well  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  a  small  public  Hbrary.  We 
know  of  no  safe  guide  in  this  matter,  but  the  experience  of  many 
years  of  what  books  are  most  asked  for  by  the  greatest  number 
oi  serious  students.  It  is  this  experience  which  lias  dictated  the 
selection  of  works  contained  in  the  catalogue  compiled  by 
Mr  Rye,  and  edited  by  Mr  Winter  Jones  —  the  assistant- 
keeper  and  keeper  of  the  Librarj'  of  the  British  Museum,  To 
a  certain  extent,  however,  the  town  libraries  which  are  now 
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in  process  of  formation,  ought  to  pursue  paths  of  their  own.     Mr 
Edwards  most  justly  urges  the  propriety  of  forming,  in  such 
libraries,  "  special  collections  on  local  topography."     "  This,"  he 
says,  "  should  be  one  of  the  first  departments  to  receive  attention 
in  the  formation  of  new  libraries  for  tho  public.     Everything 
that  is  procurable,  whether  printed  or  MS.,  that  bears  on  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities,  the  fauna  and  flora,  the  trade  and  politic^ 
the  worthies  and  notabilities,  and,  generally,  on  the  local  affairs 
of  whateveir  kind  of  the  parish,  town,  and  county  in  which  this 
library  may  be  placed,  and  of  the  adjacent  district,  should  be 
carefully  collected.     Wherever  un printed  materials  of  this  sort 
are  known  to  exist  in  other  libraries,  whether  public  or  private, 
transcripts  should  be  obtained.     If  the  town  or  district  have  any 
great  staple  trade,  every  book  and  pamphlet  relating  to  that 
trade  —  generally  as  well  as  locally — should  be  procured,  as 
opportunity  may  offer.     It  will  also  be  of  advantage  to  collect 
the  productions  of  local  printers  on  whatever  subject,  however 
trivial,  especially  if  the  town  or  city  have  been  the  seat  of  an 
early  press."     Mr  Edwards  omits  to  warn  small  public  libraries 
of  the  kind  in  point,  against  the  danger  of  receiving  miscellane- 
ous donations,  without  careful  discrimination.     People  generally 
^ive  away  books  of  little  value.     To  become  public  benefactors 
y  the  presentation  of  batches  of  books  which  are  incumbrances 
to  ourselves,  is  charming,  but  let  librarians  beware  how  they 
commit  themselves,  and  their  successors,  to  the  keepership  of 
bulky  trash  which  will,  some  day  or  other,  inevitably  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  collection  in  the  right  directions. 
Another  danger  to  this  kind  of  library  is  that  the  persons  charged 
with  the  purchase  of  books  may  seek  at  the  same  time  to  pur- 
chase a  little  transitory  popularity  by  making  the  permanent 
public  coUection  more  or  less  a  substitute  for  the  book  club  and 
circulating  library.     Let  it  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that,  al- 
though 20,000  is  a  large  number  of  volumes  for  a  library  of 
standard  literature,  it  is  nothing  for  a  library  that  ventures  to 
indulge  in  the  general  and  almost  wholly  ephemeral  literature  of 
a  period  in  which  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  alone 
issue  that  number  of  new  books  every  year. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr  Edwards'  work,  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  our  opinion  that,  although  it  contains  a  good  deal  wnich 
might  have  been  omitted  without  loss,  and  omits  some  things 
which  ought  to  have  had  a  place  in  it,  the  book  will  prove  a 
serviceable  one  to  a  select  but  increasing  class  of  persons.  It  is 
evidently  the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  labour  and  experience, 
and  it  would  give  us  pleasiure  to  hear  that  its  reception  nad  been 
equal  to  its  merits. 


§ 
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Art.  IX. — New  Exegesis  of  Shakespeare :  Interpretation  of  his 
Principal  Characters  and  Plays  on  the  Principle  of  Races, 
Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1859. 

"  QuiDQUiD  est  optimum,  ante  non  fiierat,"  is  the  pertinent  motto 
on  the  title-page  of  this  work.  We  cannot  deny  the  author^s 
claim  to  originality ;  but  whether  or  no  he  has  fallen  upon  a 
principle  of  criticism  universally  applicable  to  the  Shakespearian 
dramas,  is  a  question  of  a  more  difficult  kind.  He  has,  however, 
set  the  reasons  for  his  faith  in  the  "  New  Exegesis'*  so  fully  be- 
fore us,  in  the  handsome  volume  now  on  our  table,  that  critics 
will  have  fall  scope  for  dealing  with  them  on  the  merits.  Apart 
altogether  from  tne  value  or  the  worthlessness  of  the  theory  so 
ably  and  earnestly  stated  and  illustrated  in  this  work,  we  accept 
it  as  another  testimony  added  to  those  which  each  generation 
since  Shakespeare's  day  has  given  to  his  transcendent  genius. 

"  There  Shakespeare !  on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  o'  the  world.  Oh  eyes  sublime, 
With  tears  and  laughter  for  all  time."  * 

There  is  no  end  to  the  theories  of  the  commentators.  One  of 
them  finds  that  his  dramas  were  constructed  on  the  plan  of  ex- 
hibiting the  struggle  of  christian  moral  precepts  with  the  moral 
code  of  the  unchristian  world.  Another  is  sure  that  he  must 
have  had  a  political  meaning  in  view  in  all  his  writings,  and  that  he 
designed  to  help  forward  the  cause  of  manhood  suffrage,  triennial 
parliaments,  and  vote  by  ballot.  One  makes  it  as  clear  as  noon- 
day that  the  bard  had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  and  all  who  believe  this 
hasten  to  deduce  a  complete  system  of  jurisprudence  from  the 
plays.  Another  advocates  the  admission  of  Shakespeare  into  the 
nousehold  as  the  guide  in  all  home  training,  and  backs  his 
reasons  with  the  plea,  that  he  had  made  out  from  one  passage 
and  another,  that  he  was  "  a  converted  man."  A  fifth,  resolvincr 
not  to  be  outdone  by  any  who  had  gone  before,  finds  in  the  poet's 
fruitful  pages  a  system  of  physiology  abreast  of  those  set  forth 
by  Carpenter,  Sharpey,  and  Professor  Bennett.  A  sixth,  in  dip- 
ping into  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  and  being  of  a  misanthropic 
turn,  is  enamoured  with  the  expression, 

"  For  men,  like  butterflies, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer," 

and  he  sets  about  to  find  (he  succeeds  of  course)  tliat  Shake- 
speare was  an  entomologist,  who  could  measure  shoulders  with 

•  Mrs  BroT^TiiDg's  "  Vision  of  Poets." 
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Burmeister,  Stainton,  and  Westwood.  The  poet  must  have  had 
this  species  of  commentator  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote — 

"  I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth ;  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish  r 

A  seventh — ^but  no,  we  must  bring  our  catalogue  of  species  to  a 
close.  There  would  be  no  end.  All  science^  all  philosophy,  all 
theology,  may  as  surely  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  as  the  late 
Archdeacon  Williams  found  them  in  perfection  in  his  revered 
"  Homerusr  This  whole  class  of  commentators  try  patience  not 
a  little.  One  is  apt  to  be  seduced  firom  habitual  good-nature  into 
Caliban-like  surliness,  and  to  cry — 

"  All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you." 

We  have  lost  count  of  the  commentators,  and  have  thus  no 
numeral  by  which  to  distinguish  the  author  of  the  New  Exegesis. 
We  will,  however,  do  our  best  to  expound  his  views  to  our  readers. 
One,  or,  we  may  say,  the  leading  thought  in  this  volume  is, 
that  the  great  dramatist,  while  neglecting  the  classic  unities, 
"  must  have  had  a  unity  in  his  own  genius,  and  have  stamped  it 
on  his  own  writings  by  a  necessity  no  less  organic." — P.  8.  That 
is,  if  we  apprehend  the  author's  meaning,  Suakespcai'e  had  one 
exampler  m  his  own  mind,  after  which  the  whole  expression 
of  his  genius  was  to  be  formed.  Acted  upon  by  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  world,  and  consciously  influenced  by  these,  he  re- 
solved to  give  them  full  expression.  The  knowledge,  then,  of 
these  forces,  will  supply  the  key  to  all  his  dramas.     All  the 

Solitics,  the  religion,  and  the  art  of  the  world  were  being  in- 
uenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  races — the  Eoman, 
the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Hebrew — and  Shakespeare, 
having  attained  to  the  understanding  of  this,  takes  it  as  the  basis 
for  his  philosophy.  Races  are  marked,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  with 
an  individuality  as  clearly  and  as  well  defined  as  is  that  of  everyone 
of  their  members.  For  purely  psychological  purposes,  the  value 
of  this  thought  will  be  acknowledged.  If  we  can  point  to  the 
influence  of  race,  as  illustrated  in  the  mental  peculiarities  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  more  than  all,  if  we  can  trace  the  similarity 
of  mental  characteristics,  in  whatever  country  and  amidst  what- 
ever circumstances  the  same  race  is  found,  we  have  undoubtedly 
means  within  our  reach  for  forming  a  somewhat  correct  estimate 
of  their  philosophy,  at  all  points  at  which  it  may  seem  to  differ 
from  the  philosophy  of  any  other  people.  Just  as  the  geologist, 
after  having  determined  the  general  palaeontology  of  any  one 
formation  or  series  of  strata,  has  the  key  to  this,  though  parts  of 
it  may  occur  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  spot  where  he 
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first  met  with  it,  and  under  colours  which  would  lead  a 
superficial  observer  to  set  down  the  rock  as  entirely  different 
chemically.  Thus  far  may  we  go  with  the  author  of  the  New  Exe- 
gesis, without  identifying  ourselves  with  his  classification  of  races. 
But  it  is  not  held  that  Shakespeare  followed  this  ethnological 
guide  rigidly  and  without  deviation.  He  saw  the  countless  cross 
currents  on  the  gr^at  sea  of  life,  and  acknowledged  them  in  all 
his  endeavours  to  picture  human  nature  in  his  dramas.  This  he 
did  by  choosing  a  centre  figure  as  the  type  of  a  race,  and  by 
grouping  around  him  a  motley  crowd,  each  one  of  whom  he  made 
a  channel  for  giving  expression  to  all  those  divergencies  from  the 
type  which  mark  the  weaker  members  of  the  race  when  they 
meet  with  forces  collateral  to  that  central  one.  The  central 
figure  triumphs  over  these,  and  continues  true  to  his  national 
features,  be  tiie  influences  what  they  may ;  whereas  the  subordi- 
nate characters  have  their  idiosyncracies  modified  by  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them.  Shylock  remains  every  inch  a  Jew ; 
the  good-for-nothing  Jessica  would  have  yielded  to  Bhuddist  in- 
fluences as  readily  as  to  Christian.  But  this  fact,  as  we  shall 
see,  does  not  go  to  strengthen  the  new  theory. 

Now,  setting  personal  sympathies  aside,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  this  view  of  Shakespeare's  method,  we  must  admire  its  wisdom. 
The  influence  of  the  distinctive  psychological  features  of  a  people 
over  their  morality  is  well  known.  Thus,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
we  can  trace  this  and  observe  an  existing  harmony.  But  when ' 
the  well-marked  mental  peculiarities  of  another  people  meet  these, 
and  when  divine,  superhuman,  forces  strike  against  them,  and  lie 
influentially  alongside  of  them,  we  will  at  once  acknowledge  that 
only  the  very  highest  genius  could  hope  to  deal  with  all  these  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  us  a  true  picture.  These  were  precisely 
the  circumstances  in  which  our  great  dramatist  stood,  when  he 
surveyed  the  weltering  sea  of  life  around  him.  He  found  "  all 
the  world  a  stage,"  on  which  the  men  and  women  were  living 
earnestly  for  some  purpose.  A  few  were  doing  what  they  did  as 
unto  One  above  them  ;  but  the  great  crowd,  then  as  now,  were 
living,  to  use  the  words  of  Jean  Paul,  as  if  "  God  were  dead." 
And  it  was  not  a  pure  Teutonic  race  on  which  his  great  soul 
looked  forth,  sorrowfully  enough,  but  on  Saxon  and  Celt,  Jew 
and  Gipsy,  and  on  varieties  of  all  these  as  the  fruits  of  inter- 
marriage. A  tangled  web  this,  even  for  ethnologists  who  carry 
bundles  of  hypotheses  about  with  them,  in  readiness  for  the  cut- 
and-dry  solution  of  all  difficulties !  And  if  tangled  to  such,  is  it 
likely  that  any  other  class  among  mortals  would  seek  to  unravel 
the  mystery?  If  our  author,  then,  can  make  out  his  point  satis- 
factorily, who  will  not  be  ready  to  welcome  him  as  the  clearer 
up  of  all  Shakespearian  difficulties  I     He  will  have  shown,  too, 
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that  the  dramatist  is  not  only  the  greatest  of  poets,  but  the  greatest 
mental  philosopher,  and — let  Mr  Latham  and  his  friends  see  to 
their  laurels — the  greatest  of  ethnologists,  inasmuch  as  the  bases 
of  his  ethnological  philosophy  are  not  found  in  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  the  texture  of  the  hair,  the  form  of  the  lips,  the  prominence 
of  the  cheek-bones,  or  the  varieties  of  cranial  development,  but 
in  those  prevailing  moral  and  intellectual  charactenstics  which 
underly  and  explain  all  conduct,  and  which  refuse  to  bend  to 
circumstances.  We  are  told  that  the  doors  barred  against  com- 
mon intruders  give  way  before  the  "open  sesame"  of  his  giant 
genius.  He  traces  actions  to  their  springs  in  the  inner  life  of 
man,  and  that  life,  he  returns  to  tell  us,  taKes  its  distinctive  hue 
from  the  Race  to  which  its  possessor  belongs.  In  the  Romano- 
Italic  it  has  one  character,  in  the  Teutonic  it  has  another,  and  in 
the  Celtic  it  has  yet  another.  All  this  Shakespeare's  philosophy 
embraced,  and  his  leading  characters,  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words,  arc  drawn  in  ortler  to  set  before  men  its  ex- 
pression. The  author  sees  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
this  as  plain  to  his  readers  as  it  is  evidently  plain  to  himself. 
In  his  introductory  pages,  while  passing  in  review  the  theories 
of  the  Shakespearian  commentators,  great  and  small,  from  Samuel 
Johnson  to  the  wise  men  who  found  a  proof  that  the  dramatist's 
family  were  "  well  to  do  "  in  the  worlcl,  because  eightpence  was 
paid  for  "  bell-ringing  "  at  the  burial  of  the  poet's  sister,  he  fairly 
succeeds  in  lodging  his  theory  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Take, 
as  illustrative  of  this,  the  following  passage,  which  affords  us  a 
good  specimen  both  of  the  author's  ability  and  style : — 

"  But  the  problem  is  reduced  by  the  preceding  explanations  to  the 
limits  of  the  fundamental  category — that  of  character.  This  is  also 
what  the  critics  all  consider  Shakespeare's  forte.  Their  theme  of 
praise,  and  even  apology,  is  his  fidelity  as  a  moral  painter.  It  is  true, 
as  has  been  said,  that  what  he  painted  they  could  not  tell.  But  they 
effectually  supposed  him  to  stop,  like  others,  with  the  outside.  This 
conclusion  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  one  reflection :  they  partake 
the  common  notion  that  men  are  naturally  all  the  same,  and  varied 
merely  by  condition,  climate,  calling,  or  other  circumstances.  The 
essentials,  the  interior,  they  assumed  throughout  identical,  and  thus 
were  forced  upon  the  consequence  that  all  character  was  there  im- 
possible. From  this  dilemma  arose  the  air-beating  exposed  to  de- 
fine Shakespeare.  His  speciality,  it  was  discerned,  could  not  have 
been  the  exterior,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  drama,  because  most 
obvious  and  easy  ;  for  then  he  could  not  be  so  strikingly  contrasted 
with  that  drama,  as  aped  to  pedantry  by  the  least  bad  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Jonson.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  alternative  of 
the  interior  was  flat  monotony,  it  was  not  seen  where  else  could  Shakes- 
peare have  found  his  "infinite  variety."  The  dim  reasoning  was 
sound  enough,  the  preconception  was  the  confounder.    What  was 
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fancied  the  interior  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  generalities  of  human 
nature  are  as  exterior  coUectivelj,  as  the  peculiarities  of  dress  are  in- 
dividuallj.  It  is  again  the  nullity  of  the  extremes  in  all  things. 
Between  them  lies,  in  this  case,  the  central  ground  of  race,  this  true 
interior  of  humanity,  society,  and  history ;  and  thus  alone  commen- 
surate to  Shakespeare's  profusion.  This  inner  man,  in  fact,  is  vastly 
more  diversified  than  the  exterior.  The  latter  takes  the  bent  of  social 
manners  and  physical  circumstances,  and  exhibits  men  disguised  bj 
imitation,  purpose,  accident.  Beneath  these  holiday  externals  works 
the  enginery  of  race,  in  all  the  contrasts  of  its  organism,  and  all  the 
nudity  of  its  uncleanness.  To  overhaul — ^if  a  low  expression,  but  an 
apt  one,  be  allowed — to  overhaul  this  inner  man  was  the  Shake- 
spearian innovation  ;  to  pass,  in  the  portrayal  of  character,  firom  the 
curses  of  divinities,  the  incrustations  of  tradition,  and  the  costumes  of 
history,  to  the  causes  of  human  conduct,  to  the  "  livery  of  nature,"  as 
the  poet  himself  expresses  it,  though  he  had  better  said  philosophy; 
for  nature  is  not,  like  philosophy,  opposed  to  history,  but  includes  it 
It  is  not  meant  to  say  that  Shakespeare  was  much  deeper  than  his 
critics  in  the  consciousness  of  the  new  province,  or  the  conception  of 
its  characters.  The  true  poet  is  a  philosopher  by  sentiment,  and  not 
by  system ;  and  all  great  agents  of  human  progress  know  but  ill  their 
real  tendency.  It  was  above  explained  in  principle  that  the  founder 
of  the  modern  drama  should  be  furnished,  by  the  mythical  crystalli- 
sation of  romances,  with  an  outline  of  the  principal  diversities  of  race 
in  Europe,  which  would  serve  him  as  the  germs  and  the  types  of  his 
new  creations.  That  such,  accordingly,  were  Shakespeare's  sources 
is  a  well-known  fact  of  history.  The  logical  unconsciousness  would 
therefore  argue  nothing  against  the  proposed  theory  of  his  characters 
and  drama." — P.  16. 

In  applying  his  theory,  the  author  says  he  does  not  attempt 
to  furnisn  a  complete  exegesis  of  all  the  writings  of  Shakespeare. 
He  only  seeks  to  test  by  it  the  leading  pieces  of  the  poet.  He  is 
certain  that  his  principle  of  interpretation  would  be  found  equal 
to  all  the  other  plays.  He  has  certainly  a  right  to  choose  his 
own  ground,  but  we  have  an  impression  that  he  would  find  the 
application  to  some  of  the  other  pieces  rather  tough  work.  The 
plays  which  he  has  chosen  are  Othello,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  "  The  thesis  is,  that  the  subject  of  these 
plays  is  the  Italian,  the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Hebrew 
races."  lago  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  first,  Hamlet  as  the 
type  of  the  second,  Macbeth  of  the  third,  and  Shylock  of  the 
fourth.  "  The  main  lines  of  inquiry,"  says  the  author,  "  will  be 
four:  the  Mental,  the  Moral,  the  Physical  phases  of  human 
character,  with,  finally,  the  Speculative  or  social,  as  a  summary. 
The  last  department  includes  religion  and  fiction,  with  philosophy; 
the  ])hysical  wdll  be  considered  but  in  reference  to  manners ;  t^e 
moral  will  bear  chiefly  on  the  principle  or  source ;  the  mental  on 
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the  faculty  distinctive  of  each  race.**  We  have  thus  the  authoi's 
plan  set  very  clearly  before  us.  Let  us  follow  him  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  plays  now  named. 

We  rather  think  that  Italian  patriots  will  not  thank  him  for 
associating  them  with  lago^  as  the  alleged  Shakespearian  type  of 
their  race : — 

"  Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 
In  following  him  I  follow  but  myself; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty, 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end ; 
For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart, 
In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after, 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve. 
For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am.** 

The  author  sees  his  liability  to  reproach  in  taking  such  a  "  treach- 
erous, lecherous  villain"  as  a  type  of  a  great  people,  and  seeks  to 
free  himself  from  the  charge  of  uncharitableness  by  appealing  to 
history,  the  ground  which  only  a  bold  man  would  have  ventured 
to  take  up ;  for,  if  any  country  in  the  world  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  antecedents,  has  not  Italy  ?  "A  word,"  he  says,  "  of 
previous  explanation  seems  to  be  requisite  respecting  the  nation- 
ality, before  applying  it  to  the  alleged  type." 

''  The  true  character  of  the  Italian  race  and  nation  is  misconceived 
through  the  concurrence  of  a  curious  complication  of  fallacies.  The 
notion,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  based,  as  would  be  normal,  on  the 
actual  condition  and  conduct  of  this  people ;  these  are  virtually  dis- 
carded by  the  name  of  degeneration ;  and  thb,  moreover,  while  the 
only  obvious  cause  for  such  a  change,  is  held  to  produce  universally 
the  opposite  eflect.  In  the  next  place,  the  real  basis  was  the  ancient 
Roman  character,  which,  by  the  fact  of  the  antiquity,  must  be  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  from  which,  at  all  events,  the  present  people 
were  said  to  differ.  But,  finally,  this  standard  itself,  as  imagined, 
had  never  an  exbtence  in  the  real  Roman  world.  A  brief  unravel- 
ment  of  this  tissue  may  conduce  to  other  ends  beside  the  objects, 
ethnologic  or  sesthetical,  in  question.  Most  of  the  sympathy  or  cant  of 
foreign  countries  about  Italy,  and  so  the  excitement  of  the  natives  to 
perverse  eflbrt  and  distracting  hope,  proceed  from  tacit  attribution  to 
the  actual  nationality  of  full  identity  with,  or  heirship  to,  the  storied 
virtues  of  the  ancient." — P.  23. 

Two  remarks  are  made  on  this  claim  to  identity  with  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and  on  the  alleged  greatness  of  Rome.  The 
identity  is  not  complete.  It  has  been  greatly  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances and  races.  But,  even  grantmg  the  identity,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Romans  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  Their 
greatness  has  been  exaggerated  by  our  having  taken  the  story  of 
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it  from  their  own  writers.  Besides,  the  record  is  a  very  partial 
one.  '^  The  native  histories  of  Rome,  as  far  as  touching  national 
character,  are  histories  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  a  single  city ; 
and  in  that  city,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  two  contending  castes." 
Again,  many  of  the  records  have  perished,  and  modem  Italians 
have  gained  by  this.  "  The  chasm  of  the  dark  ages  was  a  gain, 
and  not  a  loss.  It  engulphed  the  mere  humanities,  the  lower 
vulgarities  of  Rome  and  of  Greece,  and  left  the  grander  parts 
afloat  in  the  enchantment  of  the  mirage."  We  shall  not  stop  to 
urge,  what  must  suggest  itself  to  every  reader,  that  this  clever 
view  of  Roman  history  is  somewhat  defective.  What  remains  of 
it  is  not  merely  the  record  of  the  grander  res  gestce.  The  *^  lower 
vulgarities"  of  heathen  Rome  have  been  painted  for  posterity,  not 
only  in  the  pages  of  her  historians,  but  even  more  truthfidly  in 
her  poets  and  satirists.  Every  scholar  knows  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  up  a  goodly  volume  of  extracts  relating  to  the  things 
done  under  the  sun  in  ancient  Rome,  which  would  convince  us 
how  much  the  nations  of  Christendom  owe  to  the  influences  of  a 
Divine  revelation  on  their  moralities.  But  if  we  bring  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  impartial  historical  criticism  to  bear  on  Roman  story, 
we  will  not  fail  to  be  stimck  with  the  remarkably  just  and  shrewd 
estimate  which  the  author  of  the  New  Exegesis  forms  of  the  lead* 
ing  features  of  the  ancient  Romans.  "  The  Roman  race,"  he 
says,  "  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  traits  of  character. 
In  the  intellect,  a  nullity  of  the  organising  faculty,  a  feebleness 
of  even  reflection,  a  pre-eminence  of  sense,  and  of  that  concrete 
understanding  which  gains  intensity  by  narrowness,  and  clearness 
by  objectivity.  .  .  .  The  moral  principle  of  the  Romans 
was,  like  the  religion,  exterior.  It  rested  on  traditionary  usage 
and  superstition.  The  mos  majorum  has  even  left  us  the  desig- 
nation itself;  and  ethics,  too,  the  Greek  equivalent,  was  of  hke 
origin.  Neither  of  these  nations  knew  anything  of  conscience.^ 
.  .  .  In  the  public  or  social  aspect,  the  race  was  patriotic 
The  patriotism,  as  the  name  declares,  was  an  attachment  to  the 
land,  in  due  agreement  with  the  merely  physical  or  concrete 
compass  of  the  intellect,  not  of  the  people  to  each  other.  .  .  . 
The  huddled  empire  was  a  mere  agglomeration  without  cement, 
a  concretion  made  by  force  about  the  nucleus  of  patriotism." 
But  here,  again,  the  author^s  philosophy  of  history  seems  to  us 
at  fault.  We  accept  the  "  mere  agglomeration,"  but  the  cement 
was  there  in  the  patriotism  ;  and  only  in  its  presence,  as  giving 
compactness  to  the  whole  state,  can  we  find  the  explanation  of 
that  oneness  of  will  and  of  action  which  led  to  all  Rome's  foreign 
conquests,  and  which  swept  away  all  the  great  barriers  to  their 

*  Our  renders  will  mark  the  harmony  of  this  view  with  that  of  the  late  Sir  W. 
Hamilton. 
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national  aggrandisement.  The  leading  features  of  the  Romans 
are  seen  by  our  author  to  characterise  the  modem  Italians,  and 
he  thus  finds  his  justification  in  taking  lago  as  the  type  of  the 
Komano-Italic  race. 

Having  set  us  right  as  to  the  race,  he  next  proceeds  to  correct 
the  blunacrs  of  moaem  critics  as  to  lago,  whom  he  acknowledges 
to  be  a  villain,  but  not  so  much  a  villain  as  is  generally  believed. 
He  inherited  the  genius  of  his  race,  and  was  wicked  because  he 
could  not  help  it. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  this  character  is  misconceived,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  Roman  and  Italian.  lago  is  supposed  to 
be  a  villain  of  the  vulgar  stamp — one  who  tramples  upon  conscience, 
upon  honesty  and  humanity,  with  desperate  defiance  of  their  ordinary 
opposition.  But  it  is  now  seen  that  the  first  of  these  influences  is 
wholly  absent,  and  the  others  deeply  modified,  in  the  Italian  race. 
As  representative  of  this  race,  then,  lago  would  be  less  perverse.  He 
would  have  acted  more  from  negative  than  positive  impulsion — more 
from  moral  insensibility  than  brutalised  depravity ;  and  this  must  be 
consistently  the  point  of  view  of  the  character.  As  commonly  inter- 
preted, it  would  be  undramatic,  for  nothing  is  dramatic  that  is  brutal 
or  vulgar.  To  wade  dehberately  through  all  crime  in  prosecution  of 
selfish  ends  could  excite  only  disgust  or  horror,  and  would  at  best  be 
merely  monstrous.  But  to  do  so  with  a  latent  sentiment  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  course,  and  under  influence  of  a  particular  view  of  morals, 
is  full  of  interest.  For  this  unfolds  to  curiosity  a  new  vista  in  human 
nature,  and  self-knowledge  is  the  spring  of  public  interest  in  the 
drama.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the  sentiment  excited  by  lago,  not  at 
all  disgust  or  horror,  notwithstanding  his  reckless  villanies.  And  so 
the  fact  of  the  special  interest  of  this  play  becomes  a  proof  that  the 
true  import  of  the  character  can  only  be  a  type  of  race  ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  a  perverted  individual,  which  suggests  nothing,  but  a  cast  of  or- 
ganisation and  a  stage  of  social  progress  that  reveal  to  different  races 
a  latent  phase  of  the  common  species. 

"  Nor,  it  seems  evident,  was  Shakespeare  at  all  unconscious  of  this 
import.  Too  great  a  painter  not  to  execute  as  studiously  by  shade 
as  light,  not  to  characterise  his  personages  by  omission  as  well  as 
action,  he  makes  lago  say  as  little  about  himself  and  do  as  much  as 
he  makes  Hamlet,  for  example,  say  much  and  do  little ;  it  is  a  case 
of  the  law  of  contrast  which  will  hold  generally  of  these  races — the 
race  of  preaching  and  agitation,  and  the  race  of  intrigue  and  con- 
spiracy."— P.  40. 

Having  thus  cleared  his  way,  the  author  proceeds  to  compare 
lago  with  the  Italian  race.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself  for  this.  It  would  require  more  space  than  is 
at  our  disposal  to  do  justice  to  the  comparison.  We  may  merely 
remark,  that  the  fact  of  Shakespeare  having  found  the  basis  for 
"  Othello"  in  an  old  Italian  romance^  makes  it  likely  that,  in 
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constructing  his  drama,  he  looked  at  his  characters  in  the  light 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  race  to  which  they  belonged,  and  we 
think  the  author  of  the  New  Exegesis  succeeds  in  making  his 
theory  thus  far  clear  to  the  reader.  But  all  this  may  be  granted 
without  holding  that,  in  writing  Othello,  the  great  dramatist 
had  before  him  any  well-defined  views  of  the  influence  of  race  on 
the  mental,  moral,  and  social  characteristics  of  his  dramatis  per- 
sonce.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  the 
author  for  giving  such  prominence  to  a  theory  whicn  will  not  fail 
to  help  readers  of  Shakespeare  to  take  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  his  leading  pieces  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 

From  lago  we  pass  to  the  second  typical  character — Hamlet, 
the  type  of  the  Teutonic  race.  In  approaching  this  play,  oa 
which  so  many  of  the  greatest  of  recent  thinkers  nave  tried  their 
strength,  the  author  lets  us  feel  that  he  is  fully  aware  of  the 
greatness  of  the  theme  before  him.  What  has  he  to  say,  in 
addition  to  the  critics  that  have  gone  before,  on  the  philosophy, 
structure,  and  intent  of  this  favourite  child  of  the  great  poet? 
Much  on  every  point,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
not  much  to  the  purpose.  His  remarks  on  the  "  madness  theory" 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  the  most  original  with  which  we 
have  met.   He  introduces  his  subject  in  these  suggestive  remarks: 

<'  This  masterpiece  of  Shakespeare,  as  a  portrait,  not  a  play,  has 
been  already  claimed  as  an  ideal  of  the  Gothic  race ;  and  the  likeness 
is  attested  by  the  native  admiration.  The  English  poet  must  have 
best  painted  what  he  had  studied  most ;  the  English  public  must, 
through  sympathy,  have  most  admired  its  own  resemblance.  But 
German  critics,  who  were  first,  perhaps,  to  speculate  on  the  relation, 
should  not  have  kept  to  the  fair  side,  and  sought  to  hide  the  blind 
profile.  It  was  especially  an  outrage  on  the  author  criticised,  whom 
they  proportionably  crowned  with  flowers  for  what  they  caricatured 
in  fact.  They  lauded  Shakespeare  in  proportion  (and  perhaps  also  in 
compensation)  as  they  eluded  or  disguised  the  harsh  fidelity  of  his 
portraiture.  But  English  writers  will  never  hesitate  between  such 
puerile  prepossessions  and  the  complete  illustration  of  the  genius  of 
their  national  poet.  Besides,  the  bias  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry,  which  proposes  to  identify  the  true  Hamlet, 
described  by  Shakespeare,  with  the  race  called  the  Teutonic,  as  shaped 
by  nature  and  shown  by  history.  The  leading  marks  of  this  powerful 
race  will  be  admitted  to  be  these :  In  the  highest  or  mental  order,  the 
faculty  of  reflection,  as  distinguished  from  the  passive  receptivity 
of  the  senses.  In  morality,  the  test  of  conscience,  as  against  religious 
tradition.  In  politics,  the  strife  of  liberty  in  opposition  to  authority, 
and  of  the  interests  of  the  person  against  the  interest  of  the  public. 
In  philosophy,  metaphysics,  as  contrasted  with  scholastics;  or,  in 
the  native  phrase,  the  subjective  in  preference  to  the  objective.  In 
fine,  in  body,  the  muscularity  befitting  this  complex  struggle,  and  in 
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manners  a  correlative  degree  of  roughness  and  insensibility.  In  all 
things,  an  organic  introversion  npon  self,  in  opposition  to  the  Boman 
race,  whose  gaze  was  outward  upon  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  corresponding  to  these  invaluable  qualities,  there  is  a  drawback 
of  defects  or  of  excesses  thence  resulting.  In  reflection,  which  seeks  the 
differences,  the  negations,  the  particulars,  the  excess  is  a  disorderly 
and  blind  empiricism,  or  the  mere  visions  of  the  mind  itself  when  it 
endeavours  to  produce  some  order ;  the  defect  is  a  debility  of  ratioci- 
native  combination.  The  test  of  conscience  has  a  like  tendency  to 
dissolution  of  moral  rule,  since  everybody  should  respect  but  his  own 
monitor,  and  for  the  moment ;  hence  the  ludicrous  profession  that 
each  conscience  must  be  right,  and  at  the  same  time  that  all  are  right, 
on  the  same  principle,  though  all  be  different ;  hence,  in  conduct, 
a  licentiousness  of  censure  and  invective  which  this  monitor  com- 
missions against  all  things  that  do  not  suit  it,*  and  a  vagueness  of 
resolution,  for  want  of  principles  fixed  exteriorly,  while  the  difficulty 
is  contemplated,  and  till  obtruded  physically.  The  excess  incident 
to  liberty  is  too  disputed  to  be  made  a  test.  The  foible  of  metaphysics 
is  a  sickly  psychicality  which  constitutes  the  universe  upon  its  human 
apex,  and  then  explores  it,  d  rebours,  with  a  microscopical  minuteness 
that  tends  to  the  destruction  of  all  coherence  in  thought  itself.  The 
muscularity  and  bluntness  sink  to  browbeating  and  brutality,  and 
the  concentrated  personality  into  an  all-engrossing  selfishness.  These 
various  properties,  good  and  evil,  consort  like  sections  of  the  same 
sphere,  and  therefore  need  no  nice  detachment,  as  they  answer  for 
each  other  mutually.  Tlie  thesis  is,  that  they  supply  the  true  and 
full  interpretation  of  the  character  of  Hamlet  and  the  composition  of 
Shakespeare." — P.  66. 

Hamlet  in  the  bands  of  this  critic  is  stripped  of  individuality, 
and  becomes  an  ideal  representative  of  a  whole  race.  "  This 
personage,"  he  says,  "  really  was,  and  indeed  could  have  been  no 
individual,  but  an  embodiment  of  the  abstracted  idiosyncracies 
of  a  race."  These  he  specifies  as  reflection j  which  leads  to  railing, 
but  not  to  action ;  conscience,  which  has  been  perverted  from  a  test 
and  made  tinith  in  itself,  a  rule  of  self-love  and  not  a  principle 
in  harmony  with  Religion, — on  the  contrary,  something  which 
leads  the  true  Teuton  away  from  religion ;  a  philosophy ,  vague, 
negative,  subjective ;  a  muscularity,  whose  god  is  a  well-filled 
stomach,  "  that  adjunct  of  a  powerful  muscularity,  a  vigorous 
and  voracious  stomach — a  blessing  which  is  known  to  distinguish 
the  English  ;"  and  a  selftshness,  unmodified  by  any  considerations 
human  or  divine.  "To  unwind  this  inside  clockwork  to  the 
world  was  the  task  of  Shakespeare,  and  if  his  profound  execution 
continues  misconceived,  it  is  but  what  may  be  observed  of  the  real 
life  of  his  original." — P.  112.  But  in  order  to  "unwind  the  in- 
side clockwork,"  he  must  take  advantage  of  a  feature  charac- 
teristic of  the  race,  and  deal  with  this  element  as  madness !   This 
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'^  he  reprodaces  as  a  lineament  of  character,  not  as  a  scheme  of 
conduct."  Very  flattering,  certainly,  to  the  Teuton  1  But,  if  we 
accept  our  author^s  theory,  we  have  a  perfect  flood  of  light  let  in 
upon  all  the  eccentricities  of  national  character  and  literature* 
Not,  indeed,  that  there  is  held  to  be  anything  in  this  which  is, 
in  itself,  very  bad,  or  such  as  should  turn  all  Britain  into  a  lunatic 
asylum.  ^^  It  is  a  mere  negation,  as  the  word  insanity  shows,  a 
mark  for  ignorance."  Polonius  was  himself  among  the  madmen 
then,  when  he  said : — 

^'  Mad  call  I  it ;  for  to  define  true  madness, 
What  is't  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad.** 

In  a  word,  we  cannot  accept  this  new  philosophy  of  Hamlet  as 
satisfactory.  If,  up  to  this  time,  the  sphmx  has  not  spoken,  the 
riddle  continues  as  dark  as  ever.  Hamlet  is  still  a  mystery,  and 
still  a  subject  for  the  commentators.  Of  course,  our  want  ot  sym- 
pathy for  this  part  of  the  New  Exegesis  will  be  set  down  to  vexa- 
tion, because  at  last  the  key  to  the  Teutonic  idiosyncracies  has  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  all  the  other  races,  even  the  presence  in 
them  of  ^^  madness  as  a  lineament  of  character,  not  as  a  scheme  cS 
conduct."  We  accept  reflection  as  a  feature  of  the  race  ;  but  if 
Hamlet  ever  hung  fire  and  refused  to  act  as  energeticaUy  as  if 
he  were  only  under  sensuous  impulse,  he  fell  short  in  this,  of 
being  a  true  type,  as  all  history  testifies,  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
Conscience,  we  oelieve,  is,  in  a  somewhat  marked  manner,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  members  of  the  same  family.  But  not  as  a 
mere  minister  to  egotism;  rather  as  that  which,  in  most  matters  of 
social  life,  and  especially  where  under  a  higher  influence,  labours 
to  be  found  void  of  ofience.  Certain  great  acts  of  the  race,  as 
witness  the  slave  question,  are  significant  on  this  point.  We 
only  wish  we  could  as  fi'eely  claim,  as  a  univei'sal  Teutonic  char- 
acteristic, that  adjunct  of  muscularity,  a  healthful  stomach.  Alas! 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  of  truth  it  is,  that  the  sad  defects  in 
this  department  have  raised  many  a  quack  doctor  to  wealth,  and 
go  on  increasing  homoeopathists  and  hydropathists  until  we  begin 
to  fear  the  "  regular  faculty"  will  be  swamped.  Does  our  author 
not  see  that  the  spiced  gingerbread  mven  to  "Master  John" 
when  a  child,  told  tne  melancnoly  tale  that  there  is  great  chronic, 
yea,  "  gentilitial"  defect  in  the  quarter  now  alluded  to? 

"  To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  Hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name  he  eats  the  letter : 
Proceeding  thus  with  vast  delight, 
He  spells  and  gnaws  firom  left  to  right."  ^ 

'  Prior. 
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But,  seriously,  we  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
thought,  subtile  analytical  power,  nice  discrinunation,  varied 
attainments,  and  lavish  information,  which  the  author  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  comparison  of  Hamlet  as  the  abstract  ideal, 
with  the  Teutonic  race  as  Shakespeare  studied  its  lineaments  in 
history,  and  saw  them  in  ever-busy  action  around  him,  he  has 
not  been  in  this  case  half  so  successful  as  in  that  of  lago. 
Nevertheless,  the  "New  Principle  of  Interpretation"  may  oe 
true  after  all,  and  the  explanation  turn  out  to  be,  that  he  has 
been  led  into  a  line  of  illustration  in  which,  as  we  might  show, 
his  logic  is  again  and  again  at  fault,  while  some  of  hb  facts  are 
as  true  of  the  Hottentots  as  of  the  Teutons. 

At  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  Hamlet,  the  author,  as  if  anxious 
to  get  to  the  subject,  introduces  us  to  his  third  hero — Macbeth, 
the  tvpe  of  the  Celtic  race.  All  through  the  pages  given  to 
Hamlftty  we  felt  as  if  he  were  not  much  at  home  with  his  subject 
— as  if  he  were  conscious  of  his  difficulties,  and  as  if  this  con- 
sciousness influenced  him  as  the  reflex  thought  does  the  public 
speaker.  When  he  remembers  that  he  is  remembering,  he  oegins 
to  flounder  forthwith.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  his 
application  of  the  new  interpretation  to  Macbeth.  His  heart  is 
now  again  directly  in  his  work,  and  he  speaks  to  purpose.  He 
has  evidently  bestowed  more  care  on  this  part  of  nis  work  than 
he  has  done  either  on  that  devoted  to  Hamlet  or  to  Shylock. 
And  the  fruits  of  this  are  apparent  all  through,  making  one  feel 
that,  had  he  limited  the  illustration  of  the  new  principle  to  Mac- 
beth, critics  wotdd  have  found  more  difficulty  to  find  joints  in  his 
armour  than  they  may  now  do.  We  judge,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  the  author  is  himself  a  Celt.  It  is  clear,  fix)m  the 
mode  in  which  he  deals  with  Hamlet,  that  he  is  no  Teuton,  and 
that  he  is  under  all  those  strong  prejudices  against  the  Saxon, 
which  find  their  broadest  expression  m  the  ardent  Irish  Celt.  If 
we  are  right  in  this  belief,  we  may  congratulate  our  Irish  readers 
on  the  appearance  in  the  midst  of  them  of  a  critic  of  whom  they 
have  some  reason  to  be  proud.  The  varied  information,  the 
historical  lore,  the  linguistic  attainments,  and  the  keen  yet  strong 
thought,  which  meet  us  in  almost  every  page  of  this  work,  ana 
which  press  themselves  on  our  attention,  even  when  we  dissent 
firom  his  conclusions,  and  are  almost  impatient  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  style,  are  gifts  which  are  seldom  found  united  in 
one  man.  But,  while  he  brings  all  these  to  bear  upon  Macbeth, 
we  constantly  see  that  the  Celtic  idiosyncracy  influences  him  in 
their  application.  The  mission  and  qualities  of  his  favourite  race 
are  thus  stated,  in  sentences  in  which  the  vice,  as  we  must  call 
it,  of  his  style,  is  well  marked : — 

"As,  in  the  animal  system,  the  third  or  nervous  tissue  is  the 
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mediator,  the  combiner,  and  the  regnlator  of  the  extreme  tissues,  so 
in  the  social  life  of  Europe  the  race  which  executes  the  like  function, 
of  successfully  controlling  and  progressively  organising  the  despotic 
and  dispersive  instincts  of  the  Italic  and  Teutonic  races,  is,  as  indicated 
by  its  history  and  local  position,  the  Celtic. 

"From  this  mediatorial  character  must  flow,  then,  the  criteria. 
They  must,  by  consequence,  not  be  contrary  to  those  of  the  extremes, 
as  these  antagonistic  characters  have  been  to  one  another :  contrcarietjf 
can  subsist  but  between  two  things  in  a  plane  or  system.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  third  race  must  be  that  of  opposition,  •  Superimposed  upon 
both  the  former,  and  thus  advanced  into  a  higher  plane,  while  it 
assimilates  to  either  in  the  regions  of  abutment,  its  main  direction 
passes  ofl*  in  the  diagonal  to  their  confliction,  and  thus  diverts  them 
from  their  tendency  to  mutuaJi  annihilation,  into  the  orbit  of  progres- 
sion, co-operation,  and  futurity.  The  corresponding  tests  must  be, 
therefore,  as  follows : — Isi  intellect,  the  predominance  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  as  opposed  to  the  reflective  and  the  perceptive  tendencies ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  method,  the  control  and  the  completion  of  in- 
duction and  analysis,  by  the  means  of  synthesis ;  the  conduct,  ratio- 
cinative,  circumspective,  systematic.  In  morality,  the  test  of  mediae 
or  the  consequences  of  the  act,  as  opposed  to  the  criteria  of  motives 
and  of  ends ;  for  reason,  coming  at  last  to  know  that  human  impulses 
or  purposes  cannot  possibly  have  power  to  alter  the  moral  oider  of 
the  universe,  resigns  itself  to  learn  and  pursue  this  natural  order, 
through  a  tissue  of  relations,  where  all  is  graduated  consequence.  In 
speculation,  this  race  should  be  Methodic,  organising,  as  opposed  to 
the  exclusively  accumulative  and  explorative ;  and  in  the  theologic 
aspect,  set  the  fixity  of  institution  against  the  turbulence  of  prophetism 
and  the  torpor  of  priestcraft ;  or,  in  more  familiar  terms,  Calvinism 
or  Gallicanism  against  the  extreme  contraries  of  Romanism  and  of 
Protestantism.  The  manners  should  be  at  once  dignified,  courteous, 
and  cordial,  as  proceeding  from  a  temperament  in  which  the  nervous 
eminence  has  raised  the  slavishness  of  cellularity,  and  ruled  the  rude- 
ness of  muscularity.  In  fine,  the  tendencies,  not  introverted,  indivi- 
dual, as  in  Hamlet,  nor  retrovertcd  to  family  passions  and  pursuits,  as 
in  lago  ;  but  circumverted,  expansive,  generous,  magnanimous,  in  one 
word,  social." — P.  116. 

He  is  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  race.  He  sees  how  these 
qualities  run  into  vices,  which  he  refers  to  in  words  that  seem  to 
us  to  supply  a  key  to  all  Irish  history.  His  remarks  on  the 
witches  and  witch  scene  are  peculiarly  happy,  and  to  the  point. 
They  are,  too,  original.  The  subject  is  a  favourite  one  with  him. 
Not  only  is  it  fully  referred  to  in  the  essay  on  Macbeth,  but  he 
devotes  the  concluding  chapter  to  "  The  supernatural  machinery 
of  Shakesueare,"  and  again  deals  with  witch,  fairy,  and  ghost. 
After  much  striking  thought,  and  the  application  of  many  very 
learned  accomplishments  in  etymology,he  makes  this  statement: — 

**  The  witches,  then,  were  an  embodiment  of  Macbeth's  criminal 
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aspirations.  The  ratiocinative  bent  appears  immediaielj  in  his  repi/ 
to  them : — '  StAj,  jon  imperfect  talkers,  tell  me  no  more.'  But,  more 
at  large  in  his  meditations  on  their  disclosures,  in  the  next  scene  :*^ 

Macb Two  tmths  are  told 

Aa  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 

Of  the  imperisd  theme. 

This  supernatural  soliciting 

Cannot  be  HI,  cannot  he  good.     If  t//, 

Why  hath  it  given  the  earnest  of  success, 

Commencing  with  a  truth  ?     Fm  Thane  of  Cawdor. 

If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 

Whose  horrid  image  doth  transfix  my  hair, 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs^ 

Against  the  use  of  nature  f    Present  feats 

Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 

My  THOUGHT,  whose  murder's  yet  but  phantasy. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  Junction    * 

Is  smothered  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  », 

But  what  is  not.  Act  I.  Sc.  Y. 

Here,  assuredly,  is  a  sample  of  deliberative  reasoning,  whose  sharp 
and  succinct  tissue  yields  already  a  striking  contrast  with  the  vague 
or  mystic  rhapsodies  of  the  like  nature  in  Hamlet.  .  .  .  And  never, 
surely,  has  philosopher,  not  to  say  poet  or  metaphysician,  characterised 
more  purely  the  reasoning  temper  than  these  closing  lines.  Without 
this  clew,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ablest  of  the  commentators  utterly 
mistake  the  refined  import  of  the  passage.  Thus  the  phrase  of '  single 
state,'  on  which  the  argument  revolves,  and  which  denotes  the  mental 
oneness  that  excludes  divided  action,  is  explained  by  even  Johnson 
to  refer  to  '  the  individual,  as  opposed  to  the  commonwealth  or  con- 
junct body,  in  comparison  with  which  Macbcth's  state  of  mind  would 
be  weak  and  debile!'  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  has  a 
'  commonwealth  or  conjunct  body'  to  do  with  either  the  general  tenor 
or  present  point  of  the  speaker's  thought  ?  It  is  not  even  to  the  in- 
dividual state  that  he  alludes  at  all.  The  express  terms  of  the  text 
are:  'My  single  state  of  man;'  that  is  to  say,  the  human  state 
which  I  hold  in  common  with  all  mankind.  What  is  peculiar  to 
Macbeth  is,  that  his  '  thought'  annihilates  this  state." — P.  126. 

In  this  trenchant  way  the  author  proceeds  throughout,  contrast- 
ing the  races,  comparing  divisions  of  the  same  race,  showing 
wherein  the  excellences  of  the  Celt  held  their  place  in  Macbeth, 
wherein  the  good  qualities  by  exaggeration  run  into  vices,  which 
led  the  hero  on  to  murder,  and  contrasting  the  satisfactory  ex- 
planation which  his  theory  gives  of  the  text  with  the  attempts  of 
the  commentators.  The  whole  essay  is  marked  by  a  fine  philo- 
sophy, and  by  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  dramatist,  which 
has  to  us  set  mAny  familiar  passages  in  new,  fresh,  and  influen- 
tial aspects.  ^  The  general  result,"  he  says,  "  of  this  fourfold 
exposition  and  application  i%  that,  purposely  or  otherwise,  the 
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portrait  of  Macbeth  is  but  the  idealisation,  as  alleged^  of  the 
Celtic  race."  This  conclasion  is  strengthened  by  an  essay  on 
the  "  Secondary  Characters  of  Macbeth."  Without  following 
the  author  over  the  ground  reviewed  to  such  good  purpose  by 
himself,  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that,  while  we  hold  as 
strongly  as  he  can  do  the  influence  of  race  on  politics  and  philo- 
sophy, we  do  not  go  his  length  in  the  view  he  takes  of  its  influence 
on  conscience,  and  generally  on  the  religious  principle.  He 
writes  as  if  the  same  religious  forces  would  ever  act  upon  dif- 
ferent races  in  different  ways,  whereas  it  might  be  very  fully 
illustrated,  from  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  from 
the  records  of  Protestant  and  Popish  missions  in  later  times,  that  • 
the  aspect  which  the  religious  life  assumes  depends  much  more 
on  the  channel  through  which  the  new  truth  is  conveyed,  than 
on  the  race  to  which  those  receiving  it  may  belong.  The  theme 
is  a  fruitful  one,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  it  here.  Turning  then,  again,  to  the  essay  on  Macbeth, 
we  conclude  our  notice  of  it  with  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
criticism : — 

^'  The  dash  that,  in  the  best  editions,  is  appended  to  Macbeth's 
words  ('  If  we  should  fail '),  to  denote  the  pretended  interruption, 
should  be  suppressed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  transferred  to  the 
answer  of  the  lady,  where  in  reality  there  is  a  break  between  her 
passion  and  her  explanation : 

Mach. — If  we  should  fail  ? 
Ladjf — ^We  fail ! — 

But  screw,  etc. 

"  It  is  much  the  quos  ego — Sed  prcBstat  of  Virgil's  Neptune.  With 
this  plain  reading,  the  two  characters,  the  most  profound  perhaps  in 
Shakespeare — the  reasoning  caution  of  the  Celt,  the  furious  rashness 
of  the  sex,  which,  although  Celtic  in  this  instance,  must  modify  the 
law  of  race,  because  pervading  all  the  races,  and,  indeed,  the  organic 
universe — the  two  characters  are  found  daguerreotyped  respectively 
in  these  few  words,  with  the  most  admirable  truth  to  nature  and  to 
their  dramatic  correlation. 

''  It  is,  in  fact,  in  such  refinements  that  Shakespeare's  genius  is 
most  distinguished,  and  the  critics  no  less  guilty  of  omission  than 
commission.  When  Lady  Macbeth  hears  the  alarm  of  the  king's 
murder,  and  exclaims,  *  What,  in  our  house  ?'  the  subtle  Warburton 
thinks  it  '  fine.'  His  reason  is,  that  this  circumstance  must  have 
been  uppermost  in  her  mind,  and  that  she  thus  betrays  the  slightness 
of  her  concern ;  whereas,  he  proceeds,  Macbeth's  answer  is  sincere 
and  repentant.  Both  the  branches  of  the  opinion  are  erroneous  to 
contrariety.  The  poet's  object  could  not  have  been  to  *  betray '  to 
the  spectators,  what  they  must  know  of  course,  that  the  lady's  grief 
was  insincere  ;  for  were  it  otherwise,  the  character  was  broken  and 
the  action  ended.     What  the  poet  had  to  show,  and  what  alone 
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could  be  dramatic,  was  human  nature  working  still  beneath  the  mask 
of  affectation.  The  allusion  to  the  house,  then,  so  far  firom  meaning 
unconcern,  was  designed  as  an  involuntary  revelation  of  the  speaker's 
consciousness:  it  was  not  that  it  prepossessed  her,  but  that  she  felt 
that  it  compromised  her.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Macbeth,  who 
represents  the  like  duplicity  of  an  ostensible  insincerity  and  an  im- 
plicit compromission.  To  the  metaphor  of  Macduff's  horror  about 
the  <  life  of  the  building,'  Macbeth  answers,  and  before  hearing  in 
plainer  terms  who  is  murdered :  '  What  is  it  you  say,  the  life  f ' — an 
expression  that,  on  his  part,  also  betrays  a  consciousness  of  the  deed, 
and  an  engrossment  by  the  circumstance  of  '  life,'  or  its  privation, 
which  distracts  him  from  the  main  object,  the  person  of  the  victim.  It 
is  true  that  the  allusion  of  the  previous  speaker  to  '  life '  alone  may 
be  imagined  to  have  prompted  the  particular  in  this  instance.  But 
the  ellipsis  was  of  course  an  arrangement  of  the  poet.  And  what 
evinces  that  his  meaning  must  have  been  as  now  corrected,  is  the 
inquiry  of  the  honest  Lennox,  which  follows  instantly :  <  Mean  you 
his  Majesty  f  Here  is  the  poet's  comment  to  the  audience  upon 
Macbeth's  blunder.  And  what  confirms  this,  in  turn,  is  that  just 
the  like  cut  succeeds  the  lady's  <  What,  in  our  house  t '  in  Banquo's 
answer:  'Too  cruel,  anywhereJ  And  yet  these  signab  have  been 
wholly  overlooked  by  the  critics,  although,  moreover,  the  trait  was 
broadly  maximised  for  them  in  Hamlet : 

So  full  oi  artless  (awkward)  y^i^aujty,  is  guilt, 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt, 

'^  Dr  Johnson,  the  most  sensible  of  them,  if  not  the  sharpest,  and 
whose  errors  there  already  was  occasion  to  remark  upon,  makes  an 
omission  which  exemplifies  the  looseness  of  all  these  annotators. 
After  lauding  with  such  emphasis  the  answer  of  Macbeth,  '  I  dare 
do  all  that  may  become  a  man,'  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  rejoinder 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  though  still  superior  in  the  merit  proper  to  the 
character  and  purpose : 

What  beast  was't  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 

"  Besides  the  logical  and  the  satirical  acuteness  of  this  retort— con- 
veyed so  pointedly  in  the  alternative  antithesis  of  *  beast'  to  *1nan' — 
there  is  a  philosophic  keenness  of  the  highest  order  in  its  rebuke.  It 
strikes  at  one  of  the  most  fundamental  weaknesses  of  Celtic  nature — 
the  yearning  to  blab  and  castle-build  in  its  enterprises  in  advance ; 
by  way,  no  doubt,  of  intellectual  compensation  for  the  lack  of  action, 
and  also  the  necessity  of  social  communication.  But  the  good 
Doctor  never  dreamt  of  such  a  nature  in  Macbeth.  Indeed,  he  tells 
us  in  express  terms,  and  with  the  usual  tone  of  emphasis,  that  this 
play  '  has  no  nice  discriminations  of  character.'  The  Doctor  meant 
by  character  the  English  or  Teutonic. 

"  This,  however,  has  been  improved  upon  by  certain  living  critics, 
in  relation  to  the  passage  in  question.  The  reader  must  be  aware 
that  the  world  of  Shakespearian  literature  has  recently  been  thrown 
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into  commotion,  and  ako  commerce,  by  a  discovery  of  the  usual  de- 
scription, an  '  old  edition.'  This  famous  'folio,'  besides  age,  had 
some  marginal  notes,  and  in  a  handwriting  mysteriously  suspected  to 
be  Shakespeare's :  hence  a  multitude  of  controversies,  articles,  even 
editions.  From  the  collection  of  the  notes,  as  issued  apart  from  this 
edition  of  the  poet  by  the  immortalised  discoverer,  it  seems  the 
gravest  has  chanced  to  turn  on  the  passage  last  examined.  The 
amendment  consists  in  reading  boast  for  '  beast,'  and  thereupon  the 
author  expatiates  as  follows :  *  It  cannot  be  denied  by  the  most 
scrupulous  stickler  for  the  purity  of  the  text,  etc.,  that  this  mere 
substitution  of  o  for  e,  as  it  were,  magically  conjures  into  pa^ixible  cr- 
istence  the  long-buried  meaning  of  the  poet'  And  again :  '  It  is  quite 
certain  that  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  Macbeth  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  some  of  them  for  the  express  purpose  of 
detecting  blunders  in  the  text,  and  yet,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
have  never  hit  upon  this  improvement,  so  trifling  as  r^ards  typo- 
graphy, but  so  valuable  as  regards  the  meaning  of  Shakespeare.' 
There  is  a  sample  at  once  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  letterpress 
criticism  generally  of  Shakespeare,  some  allusions  to  which  have 
been  inevitable  in  these  pages.  The  writer,  in  his  exultation,  thinks 
of  nothing  beyond  the  word.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  expected 
any  consequences  of  the  change  upon  the  argument,  the  antithesis, 
the  environs  in  general." — P.  178. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  secondary  charactersy.onr  authoi^s  re- 
marks are  peculiarly  happy,  especially  as  to  a  contrast  between 
Hamlet's  mother  and  Ophelia,  and  Lady  Macbeth.  There  is 
much  subtile  analysis  of  female  character  in  this  part  of  the 
work.  The  positions  taken  up  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  race 
are  all  supported  by  apt  historical  illustrations  in  favour  of  his 
theory.  The  contrast,  as  might  be  expected,  when  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Celt,  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  women  of  his  own  race. 
The  Teutonic  females  are  soft,  nerveless,  sensually  dawdling,  and 
unequal  to  any  brave  and  daring  action ;  the  Celtic  women  are 
high-souled,  sprightly,  energetic,  self-reliant,  intelligent,  and 
ever  ready  to  act  a  resolute  part,  when  duty  bids,  when  love 
prompts,  or  danger  calls.  The  facts  from  history  in  confirmation 
of  the  theory  are,  as  usual,  at  hand.  In  this  case,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  gallantry  of  lus  race.  He 
says  :  "The  other  day,  a  young  French  girl  (a  Celt),  in  a  foreign 
land  and  fanatic  city,  while  ner  parents  are  murdered  and  she 
herself  surrounded,  instead  of  fainting  or  flying,  fights  and 
vanquishes  like  a  dragoon.  For  two  years  back  English  women 
(Teutons)  have  been  massacred  all  over  India,  and  the  thousand 
trumpets  that  stood  ready  to  resound  the  slightest  semblance  of 
an  act  of  heroism  have  been  forced  to  remain  silent.'^  Let  the 
ungallant  contrast  pass ! 

"  The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go." 
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Our  author  seems  never  to  have  read  the  Crimean  Hospital 
Annals;  and,  if  the  blood j  tale  of  India  has  come  under  his  notice 
at  all,  he  has  strangely  missed  the  most  heroic  of  its  incidents. 
One-sided  illustrations  may  not  spoil  his  arguments  outright, 
but  they  greatly  weaken  them.  If  Shakespeare  chose  Hamlet's 
mother  and  Ophelia  as  representative  women — ^types  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  the  embodiment  of  the  Gothic  ideal — critics 
would  begin  to  think  that  either  his  studies  had  been  pursued  in 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  or  that  the  superiority  of  the 
women  of  our  own  time  finds  its  explanation  in  the  diffusion 
among  them,  of  Celtic  blood  1 

Shylock  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Hebrew  race.  About 
twenty  pages  only  are  devoted  to  him  as  a  representative  man, 
but  more  than  a  hundred  are  ^ven  to  Macbeth.  It  is  clear 
where  the  partiality  lies. 

'<  He  best  can  paint  it,  who  has  felt  it  most." 

"  The  Hebrew  character,"  says  the  author,  "  may  be  conveni- 
ently unfolded  by  the  now  known  tests  of  the  Teutonic.  For  the 
Hebrew  and  Semites  generally  were  a  race  of  peraonality^  with 
its  effects  of  war,  commerce,  religiosity,  in  a  word,  selfishness. 
This  analogy  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  Teutonic  sympathies  with 
Hebrew  records,  while  the  Celts  resort  in  preference  to  Graeco- 
Koman  civilisation."  A  comparison  is  then  made  between 
Teuton  and  Hebrew,  which  results  thus :  "  A  thousand  other 
consonances  of  the  races  will  now  present  themselves.  But  these 
are  sufficient,  no  doubt,  to  satis^  that  we  may  safely  employ 
for  brevity  the  test  elucidated  in  the  Teutons  by  way  of  key  to 
the  Jewish  character.  The  only  difference  is  of  degree — which 
is,  however,  as  immense  as  the  div^gence  of  the  epochs  and  the 
development  meanwhile.  The  Jew  in  mind,  if  not  also  body, 
might  oe  defined  an  aborted  Teuton  ;  and  the  Teuton,  a  stunted 
shrub  grown  to  a  cedar,  but  vet  of  Lebanon.  This  dwarf 
character  must  needs  present,  then,  the  typic  attributes  in  like 
condition."  We  once  amused  ourselves  with  the  perusal  of  two 
bulky  pamphlets,  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  demonstrating 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the  representatives  of  The  Lost  Ten 
Tribes,  and  the  otlier  to  claiming  the  same  honour  for  the  North 
American  Indians  I  The  line  of  proof  in  both  cases  was.  two- 
fold, historical  and  psychological;  and  the  result  was  in  both 
equally  satisfactory,  as  satisfactory,  in  short,  as  that  come  to  by 
our  author,  that  the  Jew  is  only  a  dwarfed  Teuton — the  minnow 
swimming  by  sheer  sufferance  in  a  shoal  of  tritons — Tom 
Thumb  a  remote  cousin  of  the  Lancashire  Bruiser  I  The  differ- 
ence is  here  not  properly  in  race,  but  only  in  degree  of  develop- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  Imogene's  formula, 
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^'  But  clay  and  clay  differ  in  dignity 
Where  dust  is  both  alike." 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  minutely  into  the  author's  estimate 
of  Shylock  as  a  type;  we  must  glance  only  at  one  aspect  of 
it,  and  ask  our  readers  to  study  the  others  for  themselves.  As 
in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  so  in  the  remarks  on  Shylock,  our 
attention  is  turned  at  every  page  to  the  learning,  talent,  and 
critical  acumen  of  the  author.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  him 
without  being  struck  with  the  freshness  of  thought  and  riches 
of  information  in  seldom  explored  tracts  of  literature,  which  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  theme.  But  these  excellences  must 
not  hide  the  strong  prejudices  which  make  the  author's  conclu- 
sions in  ethics  unsafe.  In  illustrating  his  theory  in  the  case  of 
Shylock,  his  estimate  of  the  religious  element,  apart  irom  which 
no  right  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  Hebrew  race,  is  ex- 
tremely defective  and  unsatisfactory.  We  are  most  unwilling 
even  to  associate  him  with  the  would  be  original  and  profound, 
but  in  reality  shallow-brained  Theodore  !Parker.  Again  and 
again,  however,  when  religion  and  the  influence  of  the  "  Book 
Divine  "  crosses  his  path,  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  preju- 
dice and  helpless  logic  of  the  Boston  Lecturer.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  two  are  wide  asunder  as  the  poles  in  ability,  tastes,  and 
sympathies;  but  both  make  the  power  of  the  relimous  principle 
depend  on  the  chamcteristic  tendencies  of  those  wno  receive  the 
Scriptures,  and  do  not  acknowledge  that  they  present  to  man 
something  which  takes  the  lead  of  his  being,  and  which,  while 
not  breaking  down  individuality,  controls  and  modifies  tendencies 
common  to  tne  race  to  which  he  belongs'.  This  must  have  pressed 
itsttlf  on  the  attention  of  any  student  who  has  seen  the  influence 
of  the  same  truth,  preachecf,  too,  by  the  same  men,  on  different 
races.  For  example,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the  moral  and 
social  features  of  tne  Protestant  Celts  have,  as  the  people  yielded 
fully  to  the  Protestant  teaching,  become  wholly  unlike  to  the 
marks  which  distinguish  those  who  cling  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  Papacy.  Those  who  know  the  Protestant  Highlanders  best 
will  be  most  ready  to  acknowledge  this.  This  form  of  truth  has, 
if  our  author  will  permit  us  to  say  so,  brought  his  favourite  race 
into  much  greater  conformity  with  his  ideal  Celtic  type,  than 
they  were  before  they  were  brought  into  "  a  reverence  for  what 
is  writ,"  led  to  give  themselves  lovingly  to  Friar  Bacon's  recipe 
for  the  sin-sick  world — "  The  study  of  the  Bible  as  the  fountain 
of  all  truth,"  and  even  to  fall  into  "Teuton  sympathies  for 
Hebrew  records,"  from  all  of  which  the  writer  of  this  work  dissents. 

The  difficulties  which  the  author  of  the  "  New  Interpretation" 
found  lying  in  his  way,  when  he  brought  his  keen  intellect  to 
bear  on  the  exposition  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  led  him,  as 
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it  seems  to  us,  to  attempt  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
as  well  as  of  Shakespeare.  Take  one  or  two  results  of  this : 
"  The  Jews,"  he  says,  at  p.  232,  "  had  no  distinct  notion  of  either 
soul  or  immortality."  Now,  if  he  will  admit  that  the  Bible  is  to 
be  held  a  trustworthy  witness  on  this  point,  we  offer  to  give  him 
hundreds  of  passages  fix)m  which  it  is  very  plain  that  they  not  only 
had  distinct  notions  of  both,  but  such  a  firm,  life-possessing  faith 
in  them,  as  made  the  hopes  which  spring  out  of  such  beliefs  like 
wells  of  water  to  wilderness  pilgrims.  If  the  Bible  be  not  a  true 
witness,  from  what  source  are  we  to  obtain  evidence  on  the  ope 
side  or  the  other?  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  as  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Divine  record,  he  might  plead  the  authority  of  War- 
burton  ;^  but,  even  on  this  part,  such  names  as  Augustine  and 
Edwards  can  be  opposed  to  the  author  of  the  "  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,"  while,  m  the  other  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
belief  in  immortality  and  the  possession  of  well-defined  views  of 
the  soul,  lie,  like  lines  of  light,  ever  attracting  to  them  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Again  :  "  Of  course  the  reasoning  power  [of  the  Hebrew  race] 
is  totally  null."  Will  our  author  take  this  sentence  and  read  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans  in  the  light  of  it — a  letter  written  by  one 
who  was,  what  he  loved  to  say  of  himself,  ^^  an  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews?"  We  are  oomviiioed  diat  if  the  writer  of  this  work 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  "Hebrew  Records"  as  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  with  Shakespeare,  he  would  come  to  a 
different  conclusion.  And,  if  he  shall  continue  to  hold  the  Jew 
to  be  but  a  dwarfed  Teuton,  he  will  then  regard  the  Teuton,  when 
he  gets  quit  of  his  strong  bias,  as  verily  a  son  of  Anak !  Had 
the  poet,  in  drawing  Shylock,  his  mind  full  of  a  Jewish  ideal 
type,  then  how  account  we  for  the  way  he  has  pictured  Jessica 
— a  daughter  of  the  race,  and  therefore  by  nature  a  sharer  of  all 
its  peculiarities  ? 

^'  Shy,  I  say  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood." 
Yet  the  poet  makes  the  first  approaches  of  a  not  very  interesting 
lover  urge  her  to  protest — 

"  0,  Lorenzo, 

If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife ; 

Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife." 

Then  we  have  what  might  seem  a  contradiction,  but  what,  ex- 
cluding the  theory  now  before  us,  illustrates  the  profound  pene- 
tration of  the  poet.  In  the  case  of  the  father,  hatred  of  the 
Christian  triumphs  over  the  engrained  love  even  for  the  ducats. 
But  Jessica's  pure  Jewish  extraction  serves  her  nothing  when  put 
to  the  trial.  She  is  ready  not  only  to  dishonour  her  own  flesh 
and  blood,  but  to  steal  for  behoof  of  her  lover. 

'  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.    Book  V. 
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^^  JeB.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 

With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  70a  straight.*' 

If  the  subordinate  characters  ra  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  are  to  be 
held  consonant  to  the  ideal  type,  why  not  Jessica?  Bat  when 
we  regard  Shylock  as  the  expression  of  Shakespeare's  acquaint- 
ance with  an  individual  Jew,  and  not  an  attempt  to  represent 
through  him  the  Hebrew  race,  the  difficulty  here  indicated  is 
lost  sight  of. 

We  can  now  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  concluding  parts  of 
the  volume.  An  elaborate  and,  as  before,  a  well-written  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  question,  "  To  what  race  did  Shakespeare 
himself  belong?"  Our  author  claims  him  for  the  Celtic!  In 
attempting  to  make  out  this  point,  he  shows  some  good  thinking, 
some  learning,  and  an  amount  of  bitter  prejudice,  from  which  we 
hope,  with  all  our  Celtic  leanings,  we  are  firee.  The  English  are 
held  to  be  destitute  of  everything  like  intellectual  and  moral  dig- 
nity. They  are  selfish,  gloomy,  lubberly.  Their  very  physiog- 
nomy is  "  mauled "  untu  the  subject  described  might  begin  to 
doubt  his  identity.  "  The  English  countenance,"  says  he,  ^  is 
notoriously  not  merely  the  least  expressive,  but  even  the  most 
insignificant  among  the  children  ot  men."  In  intellectual  and 
moral  characteristics  Shakespeare  was  wholly  un-English,  there- 
^  fore  he  must  have  been  a  Celt !  Here  is  the  best  written  portion 

of  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

"  But  then,  this  universality  [of  Shakespeare's  geniusj  could,  by 
the  law  of  progression,  have  occurred  but  in  the  highest  of  the  races 
concerned.  This  would  be  the  case  though  the  series  were  simple ; 
for  even  then,  whereas  each  of  the  secondary  terms  would  effectually 
include,  and  might  interpret  all  below  it,  the  superior  or  succeeding 
must  be  above  its  comprehension,  and  all  the  stages  be  conceivable 
alone  by  the  supreme  race.  But  the  series  is,  moreover,  not  direct, 
simple  ;  it  is  complex.  It  consists  in  each  stage,  as  has  been  seen, 
of  three  elements,  two  of  which  are  antagonised,  and  the  third  opposed 
to  both  as  mediator.  These  conditions  must  impose  on  the  subordi- 
nate constituents  a  further  restriction  of  their  scope  of  comprehension. 
This  sphere  of  sympathy  extends,  then,  even  in  the  lower  terms,  not 
to  all,  but  to  the  corresponding  race  in  each  stage.  For  example,  the 
highest  genius  in  the  Teutonic  race  must  always  fail  to  understand 
the  Italic  race,  though  lower,  because  it  is  antagonised  with,  and 
thus  exclusive  of,  its  specialty ;  it  must  pass  down  into  the  system  of 
the  antecedent  stage  to  find  its  proper  analoque,  the  Semitic  or 
Hebrew  race.  Hence,  respectively,  the  sympathy  and  the  antipathy 
of  ages  between  the  Teutons  and  those  races  in  the  matter  of  religion 
— this  instinctive  and  most  infallible  of  all  expressions  of  organisa- 
tion ;  also  in  their  whole  history,  as  could  be  easily  evinced.  So,  oa 
the  other  hand,  with  the  Italic  race  respecting  the  Jewish,  which  it 
must  overstep  in  turn  to  interpret  a  lower  element.      As  to  the 
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third  and  mediatorial  or  sjnthetic  race,  it  must  be  capable,  on 
the  contrary,  as  concentering  these  extremes,  of  comprehending 
both  alike,  and  through  them  mediately  all  their  analogues;  it  is 
the  head  of  the  resultant  diagonal  of  the  whole  series.  Further- 
more, this  key  of  the  historical  progression  gives  alone  to  the  supreme 
race  the  comprehension  of  even  itself.  This  consummation  is  attained 
in  the  methodical  or  reasoning  faculty,  which  would  be  best,  perhaps, 
distinguished  as  that  intellectual  position  from  which  the  reasoner 
himself  is  seen  and  judged  like  other  objects ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
race  in  question,  the  mental  organism  becomes  a  virtual  summary  of 
all  the  antecedent  stages.  But  this  position  of  rationality,  universality, 
sociability,  has  been  perceived  to  be  organicaUy  that  of  the  Celtic 
race ;  and  the  power  oi  representing  this  race,  with  all  the  others,  to 
be  a  specific  distinction  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare.  There  are 
also  direct  arguments  and  facts  in  confirmation.  His  spontaneous 
flow  of  wit,  the  exuberant  and  graceful  fancy,  the  airy  delicacy  of 
the  sprightliness,  the  inexhaustible  and  various  eloquence,  arc  each, 
not  merely  in  degree,  but  very  really  in  kind,  and  vastly  more  so, 
all  united,  quite  peculiarly  Celtic.  Throughout  the  entire  Teutonic 
family  especially,  there  is  not  one  writer,  unequivocally  gentilitial, 
who  presents  not  only  all,  but  any  one  of  them,  in  higher  perfection." 
—P.  250, 

Our  readers  have  now  before  them  a  brief  analysisof  this  able  and 
original  work.  If  it  get  a  tithe  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves, 
its  author  will  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  want  of  criticism, 
though  he  may  have  to  bear  many  hara  blows.  For  these,  how- 
ever, he  will  no  doubt  console  himself  with  the  thought,  that 
nothing  else  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  Saxon  stupidity  and  spite. 
We  have  looked  at  his  work  with  the  eyes  of  a  Scottish  Low- 
lander,  and,  therefore,  as  one  who,  in  the  estimate  of  the  author, 
is  more  Celt  than  Saxon,  though  we  never  knew  it  before ;  and 
this  may  account  for  our  mingled  praise  and  blame.  When  a 
theory  like  this  is  put  forward  as  at  last  supplying  a  key  to 
Shakespeare,  and  when  its  author  lets  the  commentators  all 
understand  that  they  know  nothing  about  him,  it  is  sure  to  be 
roughly  handled ;  yet  the  author  will  have  his  reward.  Be  the 
value  of  the  theory  what  it  may,  it  is  stated  and  illustrated  in 
this  volume  with  great  ability ;  and  even  dull  Teutons  are  not 
slow  to  recognise  superior  talent — a  feature  which  they  know  is 
rare,  at  least  in  recent  Shakespearian  criticism.  He  has  done 
his  work  well.  To  extensive,  solid,  and  exact  acquirements  in 
language,  philosophy,  and  history,  he  adds  a  logical  subtilty  of 
which  even  Duns  Scotus  might  have  been  proud.  But  while 
unfolding  and  illustrating  his  views  of  Shakespearian  exegesis, 
he  never  forgets  that  he  is  the  champion  of  "  the  down-trodden 
Celt."  That  this  race  can  supply  such  a  defender  will  go  far  to 
convince  many  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  claims  he 
makes  in  their  behalf. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  The  Report  of  the  Evidence  and  other  Proceedings 
in  Parliament  respecting  the  Invention  of  the  Zdfe-BoaL 
By  Henry  Greathead,  of  South  Shields.  Lond.  1804. 
Pp-  71- 

2.  The  Inventiony  Principles  of  Constructionj  and  Uses  of  Un- 

immergible  BoatSy  stated  in  a  Letter  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness tke  Prince  of  Wales,  By  Lionel  Lukin.  Lond. 
1806.    Pp.43. 

3.  Shipioreck  Investigated.  By  Henry  Trengrouse,  Helston. 

Falmouth,  1817.    Pp.112. 

4.  Our  Life-Boat.    Commmucated  by  Bichard  Lewis,  of  the 

Liner  Temple,  and  Secretary  to  the  Nalirtnal  Life-Boat 
Institution.  Reprinted  from  uie  United  Service  MagaHH^ 
Sept.  and  Oct.  1857.    Lond.  1857.    Pp.  27. 

5.  -471  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Shipwrecked  Persons.    By 

Capt.  Manby.    Lond.  1812. 

6.  A  Lecture  on  Hie  most  Ejfficacious  Means  of  Saving  Ship- 

wrecked Sailors.    By  Capt.  Manby.    Yarmouth,  1829. 

7.  Invention  for  Saving  from  Shipwreck.    By  John  Murray, 

F.G.S.A.    Lond.  1831.     With  Supplement. 

8.  Tlie  Life-Boat;  a  Journal  of  the  National  Life-Boat  Institu- 

tionjjrom  tlie  1st  of  March  1852  to  the  1st  of  July  1859. 
33  Nos.,  in  4  vols.    Lond.  1852-1859. 

9.  Instructions  for  the  Management  of  Open  Boats  in  Heaxy 

Surfs  and  Broken  Water ^  issued  by  the  Royal  National  Life- 
Boat  Institution.    Lond.  1859. 

10.  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Uie  Royal  National  Life- 

Boat  Institution  for  1859.     Lond.  1859. 

11.  On  Vie  Nature  of  Thunderstorms^  and  on  the  Means  of  Pro- 

tecting Buildings  and  Shipping  against  the  Destructive 
Effects  of  Lightning.  By  Sir  W .  Snow  Harris,  F.R.S. 
Lond.  1843. 

12.  The  Meteorology  of  Thunderstorms^  with  a  History  of  the 

Effects  of  Lightning  on  210  Ships  of  the  British  Navy. 
By  Sir  VV.  Snow  Harris.    Lond.  1844. 

13.  Remarkable  Instances  of  the  Protection  of  Certain  Ships  of  Her 

Majesty's  Navy  from  the  Destructive  Effects  of  Lightning. 
By  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Lond 
1847.    Pp.  70. 

14.  Treatise  on  Burning  Instruments^  containing  the  Method  of 

Building  large  Polyzonal  Lenses^  and  an  Apparatus  for 
Increasing  the  Intensity  and  the  Size  of  the  Refracted  Beams. 
By  David  Brewster,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,  vol.  v.,  p.  140,  143.    Edin.  1812. 
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15.  Memoire  sur  un  Nouveau  Systeme  UEclairage  dee  Phares. 

Par  M.  A.  Fresnel.    Paris,  1822. 

1 6.  On  the  Construction  of  Polyzonal  Lenses  and  Mirrors  of  Great 

Magnitude  for  Lighthouses  and  for  Burning  InstrumentSy 
etc.,  etc.  m  David  Brewster,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Lond., 
and  Sec.  R.S.  Edin.  Edin.  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  160. 
Jan.  1823. 

17.  Account  of  a  New  System  of  Illumination  for  Lighthouses. 

By  David  Brewster,  LL».D.,  F.R.S.  Edinburgh  Trans- 
actions, vol.  xi.,  p.  33.    Edin.  1827. 

18.  On  the  British  Lighthouse  System.    Edin.  Review,  vol.  Ivii., 

p.  169,  Oct.  1833.    (By  Sir  David  Brewster.) 

19.  Report  and  Evidence  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Commons  on  Lighthouses.    Aug.  1834. 

20.  Review  of  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  Lighthouses.     Edin. 

Review,  vol.  bd.,  p.  221.  Jan.  1835.  (By  Sir  David 
Brewster.) 

21.  Papers  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Catoptric  and  Diop^ 

trie  Lights  for  Lighthouses.  Issued  by  the  !Board  of  Trade. 
Lond.  1857. 

22.  Memorial  on  the  New  System  of  Dioptric  Lights  invented 

and  introduced  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  B.H.,  F.R.S.A. 
Cupar,  1859. 

While  the  battle-field  is  yet  red  with  blood,  and  the  wail  of 
widows  and  orphans  ringing  in  our  ears,  and  while  the  havoc  of 
war  is  still  visiole  in  desolated  fields  and  dismantled  hamlets,  it 
may  be  some  consolation  to  the  friends  of  humanity  to  know  that 
there  are  special  arts  of  peace,  and  special  applications  of  science, 
by  which  human  life  is  saved,  and  property,  individual  and  na- 
tional, rescued  from  destruction.  To  the  philanthropist  who 
looks  upon  war  but  in  its  social  aspect,  and  as  an  institution  under 
which  the  lives  of  the  brave  are  wantonly  and  wickedly  sacri- 
ficed, the  amoimt  of  life  which  science  has  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion may  appear  a  trivial  source  of  gratification,  and  merely  a 
fractional  oflfset  against  the  countless  victims  of  war ;  but  it  is  in 
its  moral  phase  that  the  Christian  patriot  must  make  the  com- 
parison. We  cannot  highly  estimate  the  value  of  that  life  of 
which  the  owner  is  prodigal, — which  he  voluntarily  hazards  for 
lucre  or  for  fame,  or  which  he  squanders  on  the  forlorn  hope,  or 
throws  away  in  the  personal  encounter.  The  hero  is  a  martyr 
by  choice — a  victim  self-laid  upon  the  altar  of  ambition ;  and  to 
bewail  his  fate  is  to  make  light  of  his  calling,  and  question  the 
whole  aim  and  end  of  his  being.  His  profession  is  to  slay  and  be 
slain,  and  when  he  falls — "  he  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame." 
How  different  is  the  fate  of  those  who  in  mid-ocean  are  over- 
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taken  bj  the  thunderbolt  or  the  tornado,  or  who,  within  sight  of 
their  native  shore,  are  dashed  npon  the  wild  shelves  by  which  it 
is  defended.   The  merchant  returning  to  his  home — ^the  traveller 
to  his  country — ^the  emigrant  to  his  fiiends — the  soldier  to  his 
family — and  the  mariner  to  his  haven,  all  instinct  with  life  and 
hope,  become  the  sudden  victims  of  those  disasters  at  sea  which 
science  alone  can  counteract  or  alleviate.     Escaping  from  the 
fatal  cyclones  of  the  tropical  seas,  and  unscathed  by  the  lightning 
bolt  that  has  rushed  through  its  masts  into  the  deep,  the  jojoos 
vessel  approaches  its  destmation  at  midnight,  anticipating*  the 
greetings  of  a  happy  morning.     A  cloud-spot  in  the  azure  vault 
reveals  an  element  of  danger.     The  stars  disappear  in  the  rising 
haze ;  the  beacon-lights  shine  feebly  or  falsely ;  the  gentle  breeze 
freshens  into  a  gale,  and  amid  the  discord  of  rending  canvas,  of 
creaking  timbers,  and  clanking  chains  and  raging  waves,  the 
startled  passenger  rushes  from  his  couch  to  witness  his  ship  in  the 
arms  of  oreakers, — to  welcome  the  life-boat  that  has  been  sent  to 
save  him,  or  to  bid  God-speed  to  the  rope  of  mercy  that  is  to 
connect  him  with  the  shore.    To  what  extent  the  science  of  the 
boat-builder  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  crew  may  compensate 
for  the  darkness  of  the  lighthouse  or  the  uncertainty  of  its  oeams^ 
must  be  gathered  from  those  painful  records  which  annually 
chronicle  our  disasters  at  sea. 

In  contrasting  the  fate  of  the  thousands  who  are  annually  lost 
at  sea  with  the  more  numerous  victims  of  war,  our  Christian 
sympathies  are  very  unequally  divided.  To  each  of  us,  of  what- 
ever caste.  Death  is  the  greatest  of  physical  evils — the  severest 
punishment  which  society  awards  to  crime ;  but  in  its  relation  to 
the  future  it  wears  very  different  aspects.  The  soldier  who  de- 
votes himself  professionally  to  arms,  or  who  courts  "  the  bubble 
reputation  even  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  must,  occasionally  at 
least,  stand  in  awe  of  a  sudden  or  a  violent  death,  and  desire  to  be 
prepared  for  the  mysterious  change.  Even  in  the  battle-field  the 
prayer  for  mercy  may  be  breathed  and  answered,  but  on  board  the 
ship  in  flames,  or  the  plunging  life-boat,  or  the  sinking  rafl,  the 
interests  of  the  future  are  merged  in  the  exigencies  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  in  the  last  struggle  for  life  the  cry  of  help  from  man  is 
louder  and  more  earnest  than  that  of  mercy  from  heaven. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  victims  of  sudd«n  death  by  shipwreck 
have  ever  excited  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist, and  that  it  has  always  been  regankd  as  one  or  the 
most  urgent  of  social  and  religious  duties  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  seafaring  traveller — to  protect  his  ship  from  the  electric 
fire  of  the  tropics — to  light  up  our  headlands  tor  his  safe  return, 
and  to  place  a  life-boat  for  his  use  at  every  point  of  danger. 
But  important  as  these  objects  were,  both  nationally  and  in 
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dividually,  yet  it  is  only  within  the  memory  of  living  men  that 
any  real  attempts  were  made  to  promote  them.  The  thunder- 
bolt continued  to  burst  upon  the  unprotected  masts^  to  set  fire 
to  the  ship,  and  to  decimate  its  crew.  The  home-bound  mari- 
ner "  struck  his  timorous  sail "  when  in  sight  of  his  native  shore, 
welcomed  to  it  only  by  feeble  coal-fires,  or  flickering  lights,  or 
tinkling  bells,  while  the  children  of  the  storm  were  suffered  to 
perish  in  the  sight  and  amid  the  lamentations  of  friends  who 
were  powerless  to  save  them.  The  Governments  of  the  day, 
ever  ready  to  reward  the  inventions  for  destroying  life,  placed 
but  little  value  on  the  lives  that  were  risked  at  sea ;  and  it  was 
through  the  generous  sympathy  of  individuals  that  the  life-boat, 
the  lightning  conductor,  and  the  improvements  in  our  light- 
houses, became  the  safeguards  of  our  royal  and  commercial  navy. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  great  inventions,  it  is  difiicult  to  ascertain 
who  was  the  inventor  of  the  life-boat,  and  who  had  the  merit  of 
bringing  it  into  practical  use.  Although  this  invention  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  Henry  Greathead  of  South  Shields,  yet  it 
IS  certain  that  a  boat  called  "  an  unimmergible  boat "  for  saving 
lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck  had  been  previously  invented  and 
constructed  by  Mr  Lionel  Lukin,  a  coach-builder  in  London, 
and  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  in  adding  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  the  ideas  of  Mr  Lukin 
were  carried  into  effect.  Having  learned  that  many  valuable 
lives  had  been  lost  "  by  the  oversetting  and  sinking  of  both  sail- 
ing and  rowing  boats,  Mr  Lukin's  attention  was  turned  to  the 
subject  in  1784.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  Mr 
Lukin  was  personally  known,  heard  of  his  experiments,  he  not 
only  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  them,  but  offered  to  pay 
the  whole  expense  which  he  might  incur.  He  accordingly  pur- 
chased a  Norway  yawl,  and  having  fitted  it  up,  and  tried  it  on 
the  Thames,  he  took  out  a  patent  tor  his  invention  on  the  2d 
of  November  1785.^  To  the  outside  of  the  upper  frame  of  the 
Norway  yawl,  Mr  Lukin  added  "  a  projecting  gunwale  of  cork, 
the  projection  along  the  middle  being  nine  inches,  and  gradually 
dimmishing  to  very  little  at  the  head  and  stern ;  and  he  formed  a 
hollow  enclosure  within  the  boat  from  the  top  to  the  floor,  running 
nearly  from  head  to  stern,  made  water-tight,  and  containing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  give  the  buoyancy  required."  Ry 
these  means  "  the  vessel  had  such  a  power  of  buoyancy  in  its 
upper  part,  as  to  render  the  specific  gravity  ot  the  whole  vessel 
and  its  contents  less  than  the  specific  grav  ty  of  the  body  of 
water  it  would  displace  in  sinking."  "  In  order  to  give  it  a 
weight  or  ballast  under  the  keel  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  an  up- 
right position,  or  to  give  it  the  power  of  regaining  in  a  fluid 

'  The  specification  appeared  in  the  thir4  Yolome  of  the  RqtosUory  ofArtM, 
VOL.  XXXI.  NO.  LXII.  2  I 
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medium  that  position  when  thrown  out  of  it  by  the  violence  of 
the  winds  or  waves,"  he  added  "  a  false  keel  of  iron,  bolted  under 
the  common  keel ;  and  as  the  cork  and  air  at  the  upper  part  will 
always  keep  above  water  and  prevent  sinking,  so  the  CAst-iron 
false  keel  will  act  as  ballast,  and  prevent  oversetting,  and  also 
protect  the  boat's  bottom  in  landing  on  a  rough  shore."  The 
general  safety  of  the  vessel  was  also  increased  by  two  water- 
tight enclosures,  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  stem. 

Several  boats  of  this  kind  were  constructed  by  Mr  Luldn, 
and  found  "to  be  strictly  unimmergible."  A  boat  called  SLcobal 
sent  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Shaii'p  of  Bamborough,  as  treasurer 
of  a  charity  founded  for  saving  persons  and  property  fix)m 
wrecks,  was  fitted  up  by  Mr  LuKin,  and  was  the  means  of  sav- 
ing many  lives  in  the  course  of  the  first  year. 

Although  Mr  Lukin  submitted  his  invention  to  the  Dukes  of 
Northumberland  and  Portland,  to  various  admirals  and  cap- 
tains of  the  navy,  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  the 
Deputy-Master  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  though  the  Prince  of 
Wales  took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  yet  no  means  were  taken 
to  place  "  unimmergible  "  boats  in  dangerous  localities  ;  and  Mr 
Lukin,  who  had  never  derived  any  advantage  from  his  invention, 
found  it  more  profitable  to  build  coaches  for  princes  and  cabinet 
ministers,  than  to  construct  boats  for  saving  life  and  property  at 
sea. 

From  this  disregard  for  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  and  for  the 
many  valuable  lives  risked  at  sea,  the  public  were  not  roused  till 
the  "Adventure"  of  Newcastle  was  wrecked,  in  September  1789. 
While  this  vessel  lay  stranded  on  the  Herd  Sands,  on  the  south 
side  of  Tynemouth  Haven,  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  breakers, 
her  crew  "  dropped  off  one  by  one  from  her  rigging,*'  only  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  spectators,  not  one  of  whom  could  be  bribed  to  venture  to  her 
assistance  in  any  boat  or  cobble  of  the  common  construction. 
Under  the  strong  feelings  excited  by  this  disaster,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Shields, 
to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  models  of  a  life-boat  "  calculated 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  particularly  of  broken  water." 

Out  of  the  many  plans  which  were  offered  to  the  committee, 
two  were  selected — one  by  Mr  William  Wouldhave,  a  painter ; 
and  the  other  by  Mr  Henry  Greathead.  "  The  former  of  these 
was  made  on  the  flaunching  plan,  and  rendered  buoyant  by 
cork,  and  was  found,  on  being  thrown  in  among  the  breakers, 
incapable  of  being  either  sunk  or  overset." 

In  that  of  Mr  Greathead  "  there  was  nothing  particular,"  says 
an  anonymous  writer,  "excepting  the  curved  keel^  which  un- 
happily, however,  would  not  prevent  it  turning  bottom  upward, 
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and  continuing  in  that  position.  These  models  remained  for 
some  time  before  the  committee,  till  two  ingenious  and  scientific 
members  of  it — Mr  Forster,  the  chairman,  and  Mr  Rockwood — 
formed  a  plan  of  the  intended  boat  in  clay,  from  the  two  models, 
and  gave  it  to  Mr  Greathead,  who  is  a  boat-builder  by  business, 
to  copy  from.  Mr  Greathead  recommended,  as  an  additional 
improvement,  that  it  be  built  with  a  curved  keel."  ^  The  extreme 
length  of  this  boat  was  30  feet ;  the  length  of  its  keel  20  feet ; 
its  breadth  of  beam  10  feet;  the  depth  of  waist  outside  3^ 
feet,  and  depth  inside  to  deck  2^  feet.  The  stem  and  stern 
were  alike,  5J  feet  high,  and  it  was  made  %o  pull  ten  oars 
double-banked.     The  depth  of  the  main  keel  was  4  inches,  with 

fjreat  camber  or  curvature,  and  three  sliding  keels.  A  cork 
ining  12  inches  thick  ran  fore  and  aft  on  each  side,  reaching 
from  the  deck  to  the  thwarts  (or  seats) ;  and  there  was  a  cork 
fender  outside  16  inches  deep,  4  wide,  and  21  feet  long.^  The 
boat  had  no  means  of  freeing  herself  of  water,  or  of  seli-righting 
in  the  event  of  being  upset.  It  was  at  first  moved  along 
the  shore  upon  four  low  wheels ;  but  another  plan  was  after- 
wards adopted,  "Two  wheels  of  12  feet  diameter,  with  a 
moveable  arched  axis,  and  a  pole  affixed  thereto  for  a  lever,  were 
constructed,  and  the  boat  was  suspended  near  her  centre  between 
the  wheels  under  the  arched  axis,  toward  each  extremity  of 
which  is  an  iron  pin.  When  the  pole  is  elevated  perpendicularly, 
the  upper  part  or  the  axis  becomes  depressed,  and  a  pair  of  rope 
slings,  which  go  round  the  boat,  being  fixed  to  the  iron  pins,  sne 
is  raised  with  the  greatest  facility  by  means  of  the  pole,  which  is 
then  fastened  down  to  the  stem  of  the  boat." 

Although  this  boat,  like  that  of  Mr  Lukin,  has  its  buoyancy 
increased  by  the  quantity  of  cork  attached  to  it,  yet  "  the  pecu- 

'  This  account  of  Mr  Wonldhave's  boat  is  taken  from  an  anonymous  article 
in  the  Gentieman's  Magazine^  si^ed  "W.  K.  C.  ;*'  but  it  1  seems  to  hare  been 
written  by  Mr  W.  A.  Hailes,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Invention  of  the  Life-boat,*'  in  which  the  same  facts  are  stated.  Mr 
Wouldhave's  boat  was  for  a  Ions  time  known  at  Shields  "  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Wouldhave^s  Cork  Boat'*  From  the  little  interest  which  the  construc- 
tion of  Greathead's  boat  excited,  Mr  Wouldhave  never  thought  of  claiming  the 
invention ;  but  when  Mr  Greathead  applied  for  a  parliamentary  reward,  and 
had  received  a  certificate  "  from  three  of  the  committee  out  of  five,  purporting 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  curved  keel,  and  was  selected  to  build  the  first 
boat,  the  unfortunate  Wouldhave,  stung  with  a  sense  of  the  injustice  done  to 
him,  imprudently  made  use  of  some  hasty  and  intemperate  expressions  in  re« 
monstrating  with  the  gentlemen,  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  forgive,  and 
which,  it  is  thought,  operated  materially  to  his  injury.  Mr  Greathead,  however, 
persevered,  and  has  obtained  a  multitude  of  rewards,  whilst  the  meritorious 
and  industrious  Wouldhave  is  compelled  to  sit  in  silent  mortification,  and  see 
his  rival  claimant  bedecked  with  honours,  to  which,  in  justice,  himself  alone  is 
entitled.'* — GentlemaviS  Magazine^  vol.  Ixxvi.,  1806,  pp.  421,  422.  It  is  stated 
by  this  writer  that  the  committee  "  fiatly  refused  to  give  Mr  Greathead  a  certi- 
ficate of  his  being  the  inventor  of  the  life-boat." 

'  The  quantity  of  cork  affixed  to  the  boat  was  nearly  7  cwt. 
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liar  nature  of  the  curvature  of  the  keel  is  reckoned  the  basis  of 
its  excellence ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  peculiarity,  which  is  the 
undoubted  invention  of  Mr  Greathead,  that  he  has  been  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  the  life-boat,  and  entitled  to  a  national  reward. 

Although  the  life-boat  thus  constructed  by  Mr  Greathead 
was  built  in  1789,  yet  it  performed  no  useful  service  till  1791, 
when  it  saved  the  crew  of  a  Sunderland  brig  which  was  stranded 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne.     On  the  1st  of  January  it  saved 
the  crew  of  the  ship  "  Parthenius"  of  Newcastle,  and  also  those 
of  the  "Peggy."     In  1796  it  did  the  same  service  to  the  crew 
of  a  Scottishsloop,  the  "Countess  of  Enrol;"  and  in  1797  to  the 
"  Fruit  of  Friends,"  fromLeith,  and  the  "Planter,"  from  London, 
in  which  fifteen  lives  were  saved.     Notwithstanding  these  nume- 
rous acts  of  humanity,  no  other  life-boat  was  made  tiU  1798, 
when  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ordered  one  to  be  built  at 
his  own  expense  by  Greathead,  and  endowed  it  with  an  annuity 
for  its  preservation.    It  was  stationed  at  North  Shields ;  and  soon 
after  it  was  finished  it  saved  seven  men  of  the  sloop  "Edinburgh" 
of  Kincardine,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  Herd  Sands.     It  saved 
also  the  crew  of  the  brig  "Clio;"  and  in  1799  the  crew  of  the 
ship  "  Quintilian"  fix)m  St  Petersburg.     The  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland also  onlered  a  life-boat  for  Oporto  in   1800;    and  in 
the  same  year  Mr  Cathcart  Dempster  ordered  one  for  St  An- 
drews, where,  on  the  10th  of  January  1803  it  was  the  means 
of  saving  the  crew,  twelve  in  number,  of  the  "Meanwell"  of 
Scarborough.^     In  consequence  of  these  proofs   of  its   value, 
Mr  Greathead  received  numerous  orders,  and  before  the  end 
of  1803  he  had  built  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  life-boats — -Jive  for 
Scotland,  eight  for  foreign  countries,  and  eighteen  for  England. 

In  the  beginning  of  1802,  when  two  hundred  lives  had  been 
saved  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne  alone,  Mr  Greathead  applied 
to  Parliament  for  a  national  reward ;  and,  after  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  taken  evidence  and  reported  on  the 
value  of  the  invention,  the  sum  of  L.1200  was  voted  to  him. 
Sums  of  L.1500  and  L.2000  were  proposed  by  diflerent  members 
of  the  House.  The  Trinity  House  added  L.105,  Lloyds'  the 
same  sum,  the  Society  of  Arts  50  guineas,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia  a  diamond  ring. 

Although  the  value  of  life-boats  was  thus  recognised  by  the 
nation,  yet  their  number  was  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1824  that  the 
subject  of  the  preservation  of  life  fi'om  shipwreck  excited  the 

*  On  this  occasion  the  storm  was  so  violent,  that  the  fishermen  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  enter  into  the  boat,  till  Mr  Dempster,  one  of  the  magistrates, 
Mnjor  Horsburgh,  and  Mr  David  Stewart,  a  shipmaster,  nobly  yolunteered 
thuir  services. 
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attention  of  the  philanthropist,  and  called  forth  the  benevolence 
and  liberality  of  the  public.  Sir  William  Hillary,  Bart. — a 
name  which  will  be  ranked  among  the  benefactors  of  his  country 
— had  often  witnessed  from  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
many  of  the  shipwrecks  which  took  place  on  its  shores,  and  had 
assisted  at  some  of  the  harrowing  scenes  which  accompany  them. 
In  the  year  1822  he  had  laboured  personally  in  saving  the  crew 
of  the  Government  cutter  the  "  Vigilant,"  and  other  vessels  that 
had  been  wrecked  in  Doiiglas  Bay,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
total  wreck  of  H.M.  brig  "Kacehorse"  on  Langness  Point,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  He  was  thus  led  to  place  before  his  countrymen 
the  whole  subject  of  shipwrecks,  and  "  boldly  to  appeal  to  them 
whether  they  would  quietly  look  on  and  see  hundreds  of  their 
fellow-creatures  annually  perish  on  the  shores  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  when  the  means  of  rescue  were  within  their  reach." 
This  appeal  to  the  nation,  which  might  have  been  appropriately 
made  to  the  sovereign  and  the  Government,  was  published  in 
February  1822,  and  was  warmly  responded  to  by  the  public. 
Mr  Thomas  Wilson,  M.P.,  and  Mr  G^rge  Hibbert,  M.P.,  were 
particularly  active  in  promoting  the  views  of  Sir  William  Hillary ; 
and,  by  their  influence,  a  public  meeting  was  convened  at  the 
London  Tavern  on  the  4th  March  1824.  At  this  meeting, 
which  was  numerously  attended,  and  presided  over  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Koyal  National  Institution  for  the* 
Preservation  of  Life  from  Shipwreck  was  founded  and  established 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

On  his  return  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Sir  William  Hillary,  sup- 
ported by  the  Lieut- Governor  and  other  officers  of  the  island, 
established  in  182H  a  District  Life-boat  Association.  The  first 
life-boat,  built  by  Plenty,  of  Newbury,  was  stationed  in  Douglas 
Bay,  another  at  Castletown  in  1827,  a  third  at  Peel  in  1828, 
and  a  fourth  at  Ramsay  in  1829.  Between  the  years  1821  and 
1846  no  fewer  than  144  wrecks  had  taken  place  on  the  island, 
and  172  lives  were  lost,  while  the  destruction  of  property  was 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million.  In  1825,  when  the  '^  City 
of  Glasgow"  steamer  was  stranded  in  Douglas  Bay,  Sir  William 
Hillary  assisted  in  saving  the  lives  of  62  persons ;  and  in  the 
same  year  11  men  from  the  brig  "Leopard,"  and  9  from  the  sloop 
"Fancy,"  which  became  a  total  wreck.  In  1827  and  1830,  Sir 
William,  accompanied  by  his  son,  saved  many  other  lives ;  but 
his  greatest  success  was  on  the  20th  November  1830,  when  he 
saved  in  the  lifc-boat  22  men,  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the 
mail  steamer  "  St  George,"  which  became  a  total  wreck  on  St 
Mary's  Rock.  On  this  occasion  he  was  washed  overboard  among 
the  wreck,  with  other  three  persons,  and  was  saved  with  great 
difficulty,  having  had  six  of  his  ribs  fractured. 
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The  Royal  Life-Boat  Institution,  of  which  Sir  W.  Hillary 
was  the  founder,  was  nobly  supported  by  the  liberality  of  the 
ublic.  In  1825  Mr  Hecker  subscribed  L.IOOO,  in  1830  Mr 
^-ior  L.1827,  and  in  1832  Mr  Duppa  L.IOOO,  in  1854  Mr  S. 
J.  Lowe  L.IOOO,  and  Captain  Hamilton  Fitzgerald  L.  10,000; 
and  so  numerous  have  been  the  subscriptions,  that  the  Institu- 
tion has  been  able  to  establish  efficient  life-boats  on  the  points 
of  the  coast  most  exposed  to  shipwreck — to  organise  and  train 
crews  who  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  man  the  boats  in  case  of 
wreck — to  grant  pecuinary  rewards  to  persons  who  go  off  in 
life-boats,  and  to  confer  honorary  gold  and  silver  medals  for  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  in  such  services. 

In  1852,  when  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  and  became  President  of  the  Institution,  his 
noble  liberality  and  active  exertion  gave  a  new  impulse  to  all  its 
operations.  In  that  year  the  Life-Boat^  a  montnly  journal  of 
the  National  Shipwreck  Institution,  was  published,  with  the  view 
of  laying  before  the  public  all  the  information  respecting  the 
construction  and  establishment  of  life-boats, — the  number  of  ship- 
wrecks,— the  exertions  made  to  safe  life  and  property, — and  the 
prizes  and  medals  awarded  to  those  who  have  been  most  active 
m  that  noble  service.  In  order  to  promote  the  great  objects  of 
the  Institution,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  offered,  in  1851,  a 
'prize  of  L.lOO  for  the  best  model  or  design  of  a  life-boat.  The 
number  of  competitors  was  280,  and  the  prize  was  gained  by 
James  Beechings  of  Yarmouth,  who  built  boats  for  Kamsgate 
and  Boulmer  upon  the  prize  model ;  but,  having  unfortunately 
deviated  from  that  model  in  constructing  the  Lythara  and  Rhyl 
boats,  these  boats  were  upset  in  a  heavy  sea,  chiefly  from  their 
imprudently  carrying  sail,  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  any 
of  our  life-boats.  These  boats  were  also  faulty  in  their  fittings 
and  their  mode  of  ballasting,  and  required  a  fuller  or  more 
bulging  form  under  water-line  than  was  even  given  in  the  model. 

In  order  to  correct  these  errors,  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of 
the  models,  employed  Mr  Peake,  assistant  master-shipwright  in 
Her  Majesty's  dockyard,  Woolwich,  to  give  new  plans  for  a  life- 
boat, after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  competing  designs. 
After  devoting  much  time  to  the  subject,  he  produced  the  "Percy" 
life-boat,  which  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  at 
AVoolwich  dockyard,  and  which  is  considered  the  best  that  was 
ever  launched  in  any  country.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
with  his  usual  generosity,  presented  Mr  Peake  with  a  silver 
model  of  his  boat,  and  it  is  now  regarded  as  our  national  life- 
boat, and  employed  at  a  great  number  of  the  stations  of  the 
Boval  Institution. 
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The  first  trial  of  it  was  made  at  Brighton,  on  the  3d  February 
1852,  in  a  strong  south-west  breeze,  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Ward,  R.N.,  wlio  volunteered  to  go  out  in  her.  The  Duke  of 
Nortliumberland  and  a  distinguished  party  were  present,  and, 
along  with  a  large  body  of  the  fishermen  and  boatmen  of  the 
place,  watched  the  trial  with  the  deepest  interest. 

Its  extreme  length  was  30  feet,  its  length  of  keel  24  feet,  its 
breadth  of  beam  8  feet,  its  depth  3^  feet.  It  pulled  ten  oars 
double-banked  (or  twelve  if  required).  It  had  side  air-cases  under 
the  seats,  and  raised  air-cases,  4  feet  long,  in  the  extremes  up  to 
gunwale  height,  the  tops  being  covered  with  a  good  coating  of 
cork,  to  prevent  their  being  stove  if  jumped  upon.  The  air- 
cases  were  built  of  Mr  Forster^s  patent  material,  consisting  of 
gutta-percha  between  two  layers  of  thin  wood,  at  once  light, 
tough,  and  water-tight,  and  a  disc  valve  was  introduced  into 
each  of  the  cases  to  let  out  any  water  that  might  have  got  into 
them.  In  order  to  free  the  boat  of  any  water  she  might  ship, 
8  tubes,  closed  by  self-acting  valves,  passed  through  the  deck 
and  bottom.  With  the  ballast  of  an  iron  keel  of  7  cwt.,  the  boat 
weighed  46  cwt.  The  draft  of  water  was  15  inches,  and  18 
inches  with  the  crew  on  board.     It  was  proved  by  this  trial — 

1.  That  when  the  boat  had  been  hove  keel  up  by  a  crane,  she 
righted  herself  in  five  seconds. 

2.  That  when  light  she  entirely  freed  herself  firom  water  in 
55  seconds. 

3.  That  on  taking  the  beach  through  heavy  rollers  the  boat 
showed  great  buoyancy  and  stability,  and  brought  her  crew  on 
shore  withbut  shipping  water. 

4.  That  she  will  carry  thirty  persons  besides  her  crew,  or  forty- 
two  in  all.  Life-boats  of  this  description,  with  boat-harness  and 
carriages,  life-belts,  were  established  at  Cullercoats,  two  miles 
north  of  Shields ;  at  Newbiggin,  a  fishing  village  eleven  miles 
north  of  the  Tyne ;  at  Ilauxley,  nine  miles  from  the  last  station  ; 
at  Boulmcr,  six  miles  north  of  Ilauxley ;  and  at  North  Sunder- 
land, ten  miles  north  of  Bonlmer.  The  whole  coast  of  North- 
umberland was  thus  prepared  for  the  preser\'ation  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner ;  and  the  whole  expense  of  the  establishment 
was  defrayed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  the  local  committees,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ship- 
wreck Institution,  shall  keep  the  boats  in  repair,  and  regularly 
exercise  the  crews  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

This  noble  liberality  inspired  other  philanthroi)ists  with  a 
desire  to  labour  in  the  same  cause  of  humanity.  In  the  begin- 
ing  of  1852  the  number  of  life-boats  fitted  for  their  work  were 
very  few.  In  Scotland,  with  a  seaboard  of  1500  miles,  there 
were  only  eight  life-boats^  of  which  some  were  quite  unservice- 
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able.  In  England  and  Wales,  with  a  seaboard  of  2000  miles, 
there  were  seventy-five  life-boats ; — forty-five  on  the  east  coast, 
namely,  fifteen  on  the  coasts  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  foar  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  ten  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk.  From  Dover  to 
the  Land's  End  there  were  seven  boats ;  twelve  on  the  west  and 
north  coast  of  Wales,  and  nine  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  During 
the  previous  eleven  years  these  boats  had  brought  on  shore  1128 
persons.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  there  was  not  a  single  boat,  those 
established  by  Sir  W.  Hillary  having  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay.  In  Ireland,  with  an  extent  of  1400  miles  of  coast,  upon 
which  wrecks  were  very  frequent,  there  were  only  eighty  life- 
boats, and  these  of  a  very  inemcient  kind. 

To  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  life-boat  system,  the  public 
attention  was  specially  drawn  by  the  Life-Boat  Institution,  and 
the  noble  example  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  and  since 
1852,  a  large  number  of  life-boats  have  been  built  and  stationed 
on  dangerous  localities  by  associations  supported  mainly  by 
the  Institution,  and  by  others  founded  by  local  subscriptions. 
In  the  beginning  of  1854,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eigJUy-nine 
efficient  life-boats  under  the  management  of  the  Institution,  re- 
quiring a  large  permanent  income  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  of 
thorough  efficiency.  The  practice  of  the  Institution  is  to  co-ope- 
rate with  and  assist  local  associations  in  establishing  an  efiScient 
life-boat.  The  sum  reouired  for  a  life-boat,  boat-house,  boat- 
carriage  and  gear,  of  tne  most  approved  description,  is  about 
L.400.  Of  this  sum  the  Institution  would  expect  as  large  a  pro- 
portion to  be  raised  in  the  locaHty  as  could  be  obtained,  but  at 
the  least  one-third.  An  annual  sum  of  not  less  than  L.20  for 
the  payment  of  the  coxswain  of  the  boat,  and  for  the  quarterly 
exercise  of  her  crew,  is  likewise  expected  from  the  local  sub- 
scribers. 

In  consequence  of  the  upsetting  of  some  of  the  safest  boats  in 
seas  unusually  tempestuous,  it  became  a  matter  of  dire  necessity 
to  supply  the  crew  with  life-belts  of  the  best  construction.  Cap- 
tain Ward,  E.N.,  inspector  of  life-boats  to  the  Institution,  has 
successfully  devoted  his  attention  to  this  point.  Cork  belts 
having  been  found  too  rigid  to  allow  of  the  free  use  of  the  arms 
and  muscles,  dried  rushes  and  hair  in  a  waterproof  cover  had 
been  substituted  for  it ;  but  as  the  dried  rushes  used  by  the  six 
sailors  who  were  drowned  at  Rhyl,  by  the  upsetting  of  the  life-boat, 
had  proved  useless,  Captain  Ward  made  many  experiments  with 
belts  made  of  cork  (thirty-two  cubical  inches  of  which  will  support 
a  man),  of  cork  shavings,  of  hair,  and  of  Macintosh,  and  preferred 
the  air-belts  divided  into  four  compartments,  and  inflated  by  two 
valves  at  the  upper  edge,  and  two  at  the  lower ;  but  as  one  or  more 
punctures  might  be  fatal  to  belts  containing  air,  Captain  Ward 
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set  himself  to  the  construction  of  cork  belts,  and  succeeded  in  in- 
venting a  form  which,  while  it  has  ample  floating  power,  does  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  necessary  movements  of  the  body. 
These  belts,  of  which  800  have  been  supplied  to  all  the  crews  of 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  institution,  have  a  buoyant  power  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  lbs.  Every  belt  consists  of  two  rows 
of  narrow  pieces  of  cork,  each  of  which  is  sown  separately  to  a 
strong  linen  or  duck  belt,  which  covers  the  body  fix)m  the  arm- 
pits to  below  the  hips.  It  is  tied  round  the  waist  by  strings,  and 
secured  by  other  strings  passing  like  braces  over  the  shoulders. 
As  Captain  AVard  has  declined  making  any  profit  by  his  inven- 
tion, these  belts  are  manufactured  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  ought 
to  be  provided  for  all  the  crews  in  our  royal  and  mercantile 
navy,  and  purchased  by  every  individual  who  exposes  himself  to 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  lives  saved  from 
shipwreck  since  the  establishment  of  the  Institution : — 


Years. 

Lives  saved. 

Tears. 

Lives  saved 

1824-25 

124 

1842-43 

276 

1825-26 

218 

1843-44 

236 

1826-27 

175 

1844-45 

193 

1827-28 

163 

184.5-46 

235 

1828-29 

301 

1846-47 

134 

1829-<30 

463 

1847-48 

157 

1830-31 

372 

1848-49 

123 

1831-32 

287 

1849-50 

209 

1832-33 

310 

1850-51 

470 

1833-34 

449 

1851-52 

430 

1834-35 

214 

1852-53 

773 

1835-36 

364 

1853-54 

678 

1836-37 

225 

1854-55 

355 

1837-38 

272 

1855-56 

406 

1838-39 

456 

1856-57 

473 

1839-40 

279 

1857-58 

374 

1840-41 

353 

1858-59 

427 

1841-42 

128 

Total, 


10,902 


In  addition  to  this  vast  saving  of  human  life,  the  Institution 
has,  from  1824  to  1859,  awarded  81  gold  medallions  and  629 
silver  medals  for  distinguished  services,  besides  pecuniary  re- 
wards, amounting  together  to  L. 11,651.  In  1858,  the  income 
of  the  Institution  was  L.7803,  and  its  expenditure  L.l  0,390; 
and  the  sum  expended  on  life-boats,  life-boat  transporting  car- 
riages, and  boat-houses,' has  since  its  institution  been  L.28,266. 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  lives  saved  by  the  life-boats  of  the  Institution,  and  the  rewards 
given  to  the  brave  men  who  risked  their  lives  in  the  cause,  they 
will  naturally  desire  to  know  how  many  lives  and  how  much  pro- 
perty have  been  lost  at  sea^  in  those  cases  in  which  no  human 
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arm  could  help,  as  well  as  in  those  where  the  want  of  life-boats 
or  of  lij^hthoiises  has  been  the  cause  of  the  loss.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  gratify  this  desire  ;  but  the  Life-boat  Institution  has 
made  great  exertions  to  supply  this  information  by  an  annual 
register  of  shipwrecks  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  seas  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  comprising  total  wrecks,  vessels  foundered  or  simk 
througli  leaks  or  collision,  abandoned,  stranded,  or  damaged  so  as 
to  require  to  discharge  their  cargo.  These  registers  commenced 
with  1851,  and  were  accompanied  withenm-aved  wreck-charts  of 
the  British  Isles,  compiled  from  the  Admiralty  Register,  and 
showing  tlie  present  life-boat  stations,  and  the  spot  at  Avhich  the 
wreck  or  other  accident  occurred,  and  the  port  to  which  the 
damaged  vessel  returned  for  repairs.  These  charts  exhibit  to 
the  eye  a  frightful  scene  of  disasters  occurring  principally  be- 
tween the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Dover,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Irish  Channel ;  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  east  and  west 
coast  of  Scotland  are  but  slightly  darkened  with  the  black  spots 
which  mark  these  calamities  at  sea. 

The   following  table  shows  the  number  of  shipwrecks  and 
lives  lost  between  the  years  1850  and  1859 : — 


'  ^%g^  mmct 

No.  of 

Lives 

Years. 

No.  of 

Lives 

.  e&rs. 

Wrecks. 

Lost. 

Wrecks. 

Liost. 

1850 

692 

780 

1855 

1,141 

469 

1851 

701 

750 

1856 

1,153 

521 

1852 

1,115 

990 

1857 

1,140 

532 

1853 

800 

584 

1858 

1,170 

343 

1854 

987 

1,549 

Total  in  Nine  Years,  f        .        9,899  6,418 

While  we  thus  record  the  great  services  of  the  Koyal  Life- 
boat Institution,  we  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  same  cause  of  humanitv.  It  is,  in- 
deed,  a  singular  fact,  and  one  hardly  credible,  that  the  British 
Government  should  have  so  long  allowed  a  private  institution  to 
furnisli  the  means  of  saving  from  shipwreck  the  sailors  of  the 
Koyal  Navy,  as  well  as  those  of  foreign  and  mercliant  vessels.  The 
Governments  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  the 
honour  of  so  far  removing  this  stain  upon  the  national  honour,  as  to 
issue  a  circular  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  offering  most  valuable  aid 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  life-boats,  by  advancing  money  to 
perfect  the  existing  machinery  of  the  service.  In  cases  where  there 
is  a  necessity  for  such  assistance,  the  Board,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, will  contribute  to  the  manning  and  exercise  of  the  boat^, 
and  towards  defraying  expenses  connected  with  actual  service, 
rendered  in  saving  or  endeavouring  to  save  life  from  shipwreck.^ 

*  The  Circular  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  offering  this  assist- 
ance, was  dated  February  22,  1855,  and  refers  to  a  previous  circular,  dated  13th 
September  1854. — See  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  Section  459. 
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As  many  shipwrecks  occur  by  the  stranding  of  vessels  on  a 
lee  shore,  where  a  life-boat  is  of  no  use,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  have  some  method  of  saving  the  crew.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  whether  the  ship's  distance  from  the  shore  be  200  or  300 
yards,  or  half  a  mile,  there  is  little  chance  of  the  sailors  saving 
themselves  by  swimming';  and  they  are  so  well  aware  of  this,  that 
they  generally  stick  to  the  vessel  while  the  planks  hold  together. 
The  first  attempt  to  save  life  on  such  occasions  was  made  in  1791, 
by  Sergeant  Bell  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  communicated  to 
the  Society  of  Arts  a  plan  for  throwing  on  shore  a  rope  attached 
to  a  loaded  shell,  by  means  of  a  mortar  on  board  the  vessel  in 
distress.^  Although  the  Society  awarded  to  Mr  Bell  a  premium 
of  fifty  guineas  on  the  success  of  his  experiments  at  ^^  oolwich, 
yet  no  attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  plan  into  actual  use,  till 
the  reverse  of  the  same  metho<l  was  proposed  by  Captain  G.  W. 
Manby,  who  had  never  heai'd  of  the  experiments  of  Mr  Bell. 
When  Captain  Manby  was  a  cadet  at  the  Koyal  Military  Aca- 
demy at  Woolwich  (previous  to  1783),  he  had  thrown  a  line 
from  a  pewter  mortar,  cast  by  himself,  over  Downham  Church 
at  Norfolk,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pass  a  rope  over  the  church 
to  get  at  a  screech  owl's  nest,  built  over  one  of  the  windows.  Re- 
collecting tliis  fact,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  succeed  by 
the  same  means  in  throwing  a  rope  over  a  stranded  vessel ;  and 
this  idea  was  more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  when,  on  the  18th 
February  1807,  he  witnessed  the  wreck  of  the  Snipe  gun-brig, 
and  saw  sixty-seven  persons  drowned  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
shore  at  the  back  of  \  armouth  pier,  after  they  had  remained  five 
or  six  hours  on  the  wTeck  without  a  possibility  of  being  rescued 
by  any  of  the  methods  then  in  use.  After  many  unsuccessful 
experiments,  he  obtained  a  mortar  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
but  every  rope  and  chain  which  he  tried  broke  when  discharged, 
till  he  used  strips  of  raw  hide  closely  plaited.  Repeated  trials 
with  this  rope  in  high  gales  of  wind  gave  him  confidence  in  his 
plan ;  and  on  the  12th  February  1808,  when  a  brig  ran  aground 
at  Yarmouth,  about  150  yards  from  the  shore,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  it  with  success.  At  daybreak,  while  a  hard  gale 
was  blowing  from  the  N.E.,  and  the  waves  were  breaking  over 
the  crew  lashed  to  the  rigging,  ever}'  attempt  failed  to  send  a  life- 
boat to  their  assistance.  At  this  crisis  Captain  Manby  appeared 
with  his  mortar,  and  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  all  the  specta- 
tors threw  a  lino  over  the  vessel  by  which  a  boat  was  hauled  off, 
and  the  crew,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  were  brought  in  safety  to 
the  shore.  In  1809  Captain  Manby  rescued  the  crews  of  several 
vessels ;  but  though  forty-five  mortars  were  sent  to  various  parts 
of  the  coast,  yet  up  to  1823,  when  the  House  of  Commons 

*  Transactitms  o/tht  Society,  1792,  toL  x.,  pp.  20d,  269. 
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granted  him  a  reward  of  L.2000  in  addition  to  the  sums  wliich  he 
had  previously  received,  only  nineteen  persons  had  been  saved 
by  the  method  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  it  had  been  zealously  prac- 
tised, and  where  220  persons  had  been  saved  hy  it. 

While  Captain  Manby  was  occupied  in  improving  the  mortar 
apparatus   and   extending  its   use,  Mr  Henry  Trengrouse  of 
Helston  was  engaged  in  the  same  work  of  benevolence.     Resid- 
ing at  Mouat's  Bay,  in  Cornwall,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
Mr  Trengrouse  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  many  shipwrecks. 
In  1807  he  saw  the  Jane  and  Rebecca  transport  wrecked,  with 
the  loss  of  fifty  of  her  crew ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  witnessed, 
within  GO  yards  of  the  shore,  the  wreck  of  the  Anson  frigate,  of 
sixty-four  guns,  in  which  her  brave  commander  and  a  hundred 
men  lost  tbeir  lives.     The  idea  of  inventing  a  life-preserving 
apparatus  was  thus  forced  upon  his  mind,  and  he  thought  of 
three  ways  by  which  a  line  might  be  thrown  over  a  ship.     The 
first  was  to  throw  by  the  hand  a  ball  of  lead  attached  to  a  string; 
the  second  was  to  use  a  kite ;  and  the  third  was  to  throw  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore,  or  over  the  ship  from  the  shore,  by  means 
of  a  musket,  a  rocket  and  a  line  attached  to  it,  after  obtain- 
ing a  communication  with  the  shore  by  means  of  a  rope,  a 
hawser  roller  or  traveller,  to  which  is  fixed  a  cliaise  volanUy  which 
could  ^^  afford  accommodation  and  security  to  an  infirm  man, 
woman,  or  child,"  and  bring  them  safely  on  shore.     This  appa- 
ratus, which  is  not  only  simple  and  cheap,  but  can  be  contained 
^^  in  a  chest  in  a  small  compass,*'  is  placed  on  board  every  ship^ 
so  that  ^^  at  all  times  and  places  every  vessel  has  the  means  of  sal- 
vation in  her  power"  when  stranded  on  a  lee  shore.     This  inven- 
tion met  with  general  acceptance,  and  its  author  received  in 
1821  a  substantial  mark  of  approbation  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Since  that  time  mortars  and  rockets,  and  other  means,  have  been 
extensively  employed  for  establishing  a  communication  between 
a  stranded  vessel  and  the  shore,  and  many  lives  have  been  thus 
saved.     A  most  valuable  addition  has  been  recently  made  to  the 
mortar  and  rocket  apparatus  by  an  American  gentleman,  Mr 
Francis,  the  inventor  of  the  corrugated  metallic  life-boats.     By 
means  of  a  life  car,  which  will  hold  four  or  five  persons  at  a  time, 
and  drawn  along  a  hawser,  he  succeeded  in  saving  the   pas- 
sengers and  crew  of  the  Ayrshire,  200  in  number,  when  that 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in  1850.     This 
car  is  in  the  form  of  a  whale-boat,  with  a  single  opening  on  the 
roof,  which  has  a  lid  for  preventing  the  admission   of  water 
^'  whilst  battling  with  the  surf  in  its  passage  shoreward."     It  is 
10  feet  9  inches  long,  and  3  feet  9  wide.     It  is  rendered  buoyant 
by  air  chambers  at  its  extremities;  and  as  the  air  to  be  breathed 
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by  its  inmates  is  admitted  through  small  holes,  they  cannot  even 
be  wetted  in  their  passage  through  the  heaviest  breakers,  whereas 
by  the  ordinary  conveyances  one  person  only  can  be  taken  on 
shore,  and  must  always  be  liable  to  be  injured  and  even  drowned 
while  he  is  being  hauled  through  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  mortar  apparatus,  and 
the  rockets  of  Trengrouse  as  improved  by  Dennet  and  Carte, 
great  diflSculties  have  stood  in  the  way  of  their  being  generally 
adopted.  Some  of  the  difficulties  of  casting  a  line  to  the  coast 
are  surmounted  by  the  Patent  Ship  Conmfiunicator,  invented  by 
Mr  Sibbald,  a  surgeon  in  Liverpool,  who  proposes  to  float  a  line 
to  the  shore,  or  sufficiently  near  it  to  be  grappled  by  persons  on 
the  look-out  for  it.  "  It  consists  of  two  flat-headed  drums,  made 
of  waterproof  and  air-tight  cloth  stretched  on  light  wooden  hoops, 
and  so  united  at  one  end  of  each  as  to  form,  when  inflated,  some- 
what theshape  of  a  dum-bell  ordouble-headed  shot.  I(  is  then  about 
3  feet  high,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders  being  about  30  inches. 
When  collapsed,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cheese  6  inches  thick,  and 
therefore  stowing  in  a  small  compass.  A  light  Manilla  or  other 
floating  line,  400  or  500  yards  long,  is  coiled  round  it  between  the 
two  cylinders.  When  required  for  use  the  two  cylinders  are  in- 
flated by  simply  pulling  them  asunder;  the  end  of  the  line  being 
then  made  fast  on  board  the  vessel. 

As  the  Government  had  liberally  undertaken  to  supply  the 
mortar  and  rocket  apparatus  to  every  station  where  it  was  desir- 
able to  place  it,  it  is  now  in  general  use  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  will  no  doubt  be  kept  in  efficient  repah-,  and  ready 
for  its  work  whenever  it  may  be  required. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  there  was 

Life-Boats.       Mortar  and  Rocket  Stations. 

In  England,     .        .        115  157 

In  Scotland^     .        .  7  32 

In  Ireland,       .        .  14  37 

Total,      .         136  Total,     .        216 

If  the  nation  has  taken  a  wann  interest  in  every  invention  for 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck,  and  liberally 
rewarded  the  inventors,  their  sympathy  is  not  less  required  in 
reference  to  those  awful  disasters  which  overtake  a  ship  in  mid- 
ocean,  where  there  is  no  human  arm  to  help,  and  no  retreat  from 
the  lightning  bolt  or  the  hurricane.  Science  has  provided  the 
seaman  with  some  useful  rules  for  braving  the  revolving  tempest, 
or  escaping  frx>m  its  fury ;  but  it  is  only  recentlv,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  Sir  William  Harris,  that  she  has  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  electric  Are,  and  sending  it  innocuous  into  the  deep.  Of  the 
gale  or  of  the  tornado^  the  sailor  may  be  forewarned,  and  even 
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prepared  for  its  approach  ;  but  no  sagacity  can  avail  when  the 
fire-charged  cloud  gathers  over  the  Hfe-freighted  vessel,  and  pours 
its  artillery  into  her  unprotected  masts,  smiting  them  with  its 
livid  fire,  transfixing  the  crew  upon  its  deck,  setting  on  flames 
the  floating  ark,  and  consigning  its  occupants  to  a  watery  grave. 

An  invention  to  save  life  and  property  thus  endangered  may 
well  be  considered  as  one  of  the  highest  value,  and  worthy  of  the 
highest  reward.  Although  the  protection  of  buildings  by  light- 
ning conductors  has  been  long  known,  yet  it  is  siufplar  how  little 
has  been  done,  since  electricity  became  a  science,  in  studying  its 
destructive  powers,  or  in  providing  against  their  approach.  In 
some  cases  this  improvidence  has  douotless  arisen  firom  a  distrust 
in  the  resources  of  science;  but  in  others  it  may  have  originated 
in  the  fear  that  some  grasping  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  tax  the  lightning  conductor  as  an  insurance  against  fire,  or 
view  it  as  an  invasion  of  window  duty  by  a  light  borrowed  fix)m 
above  1  But  however  this  may  be,  we  can  make  no  apology  for 
the  negligence  of  public  men  in  having  so  long  withheld  this 
species  of  protection  from  our  cathedrals,  our  palaces,  our  public 
monuments,  and  even  our  magazines  of  powder*  and  other  com- 
bustible materials.  "After  England,"  as  we  have  elsewhere 
stated,  "  had  become  a  great  naval  power,  covering  the  ocean  with 
her  ships  of  commerce  and  of  war,  we  might  have  expected  some 
energetic  measures  for  protecting  the  adventurous  mariner  and 
his  tar-floated  cargo,  when  fire  and  tempest  simultaneously  as- 
sailed them ;  but  when  great  interests  on  shore  were  committed 
to  inefficient  hands,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  greater 
interests  at  sea  would  be  better  managed.  If  Boards  of  Longitude 
consisted  of  rear-admirals  who  had  forgotten  their  lunars,  and 
politicians  who  had  reached  only  one  side  of  the  asses  bridge — 
if  Fishery  Boards  consisted  of  notables  who  ate  fish,  but  knew 
not  how  to  catch  them — and  if  Lighthouse  Boards  were  com- 
posed of  barristers  and  burgh  bailies  who  could  hardly  choose  a 
pair  of  spectacles — ^we  need  not  wonder  that  the  hapless  seaman 
was  allowed  to  perish  at  his  mast  foot,  and  our  ^  hearts  of  oak' 
to  be  rent  by  the  lightning,  or  consumed  by  it's  fire." 

Philosophers  were,  as  usual,  the  first  to  press  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  practical  application  of  their  electrical  knowledge.     So 

^  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that,  so  late  as  1838,  the  East  India  Company, 
on  representations  made  to  them  by  some  of  their  officers,  removed  the  lightning 
conductors  from  their  powder  magazines  and  other  public  buildings,  on  the  ground 
that  buildings  with  conductors  were  more  frequently  struck  than  those  which 
had  no  such  protection  I  The  blowing  up  of  their  unprotected  powder  magazines 
at  Dnm  Dum,  and  a  corning  gunpowder  house  at  Mazagon,  soon  conyinced 
them  of  their  folly.  Sir  W.  Harris  justly  observes,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
*'  that  conductors  can  no  more  be  said  to  attract  or  invite  a  discharge  of  light- 
ning, than  a  water-course  can  be  said  to  attract  the  water  which  flows  through 
it  at  the  time  of  heavy  rain.** 
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early  as  1762  Dr  Watson  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Anson,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  recommending  the  application  of 
lightning  conductors  to  the  Royal  Navy;  and,  what  was  a  most 
unusual  result,  his  advice  was  listened  to  by  that  intelligent  noble- 
man, and  each  of  His  Majesty's  ships  was  supplied  with  a  conductor 
consisting  of  long  links  of  copper  rod,  forming  a  chain  which  was 
attached  to  a  hempen  line  to  be  fixed  to  the  mast  head,  and  car- 
ried  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  sea.  This  chain  was  packed  in 
a  box,  and  was  only  to  be  erected  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
These  conductors,  however,  were  soon  found  to  be  inefficient. 
The  erection  of  them  was  frequently  neglected,  the  chains  were 
always  out  of  order,  and  the  sailors  were  sometimes  killed  by 
lightning  while  in  the  act  of  putting  the  conductor  into  its 
place.  Thus  inefficient,  they  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  Royal 
as  well  as  the  Mercantile  Navy  have  been  virtually  exposed 
during  the  last  seventy  years  to  the  most  dangerous  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  most  appalling  statements  of  the  loss  of  life  and 
froperty  by  electrical  explosions  occur  in  the  journals  of  the  East 
ndia  Company's  ships.  "  Within  a  few  years.  Sir  W.  Harris 
tells  us,  the  merchant  ships  Tanjorey  Polandj  Logan^  Ruthelia^ 
Bolivar^  Boston^  Lydia^  and  Sir  Walter  Scottj  are  known  to  have 
been  entirely  consumed."  In  the  Royal  Navy,  in  150  cases  which 
occurred  chiefly  between  1799  and  1815,  nearly  100  lower  masts 
of  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates,  with  topmasts  and  various  stores, 
were  wholly  or  partially  destroyed.  One  ship  in  eight  was  set 
on  fire — upwards  of  70  seamen  were  killed  and  133  wounded. 
In  one-tenth  of  these  cases  fourteen  ships  were  completely  dis- 
abled, and  that  too  in  the  time  of  war. 

One  of  the  first  persons  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the  im- 
perfect state  of  the  naval  lightning  conductors  was  the  late 
William,  Lord  Napier,  who  had  himself  witnessed  several  acci- 
dents from  this  cause.  When  on  board  the  Kent,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  she  was  shattered  by  lightning  in  July  1811,  and 
several  men  killed  upon  her  masts.  On  another  occasion,  when 
on  board  a  line-of-oattle  ship  of  seventy-four  guns  at  Port 
Mahon,  and  when  all  her  yards  were  manned  in  the  operation  of 
furling  sail,  the  rigging  was  struck,  ^^  and  not  less  tnan  fifteen 
most  valuable  men,  an  upon  the  bowsprit  and  jibboom,  were 
killed  or  dreadfully  scorched,  as  it  were  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  some  being  precipitated  into  the  water,  and  others  lying 
dead  across  the  boom  in  the  very  posture  they  were  in  before  the 
ship  was  struck."  With  such  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of 
the  existing  conductor,  this  active  and  highly  intelligent  naval 
officer,  whose  sad  fate  his  country  has  had  occasion  to  lament, 
made  many  valuable  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  induced  him  to  communicate  to  the 
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public.     Lord  Napier  was  of  opinion  that  every  mast  shonid  be 
protected,  and  suggested  an  inquiry  into  the  subject. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  tord  Napier's  suggestions.  Sir  W. 
Harris  had,  so  early  as  1820,  proposed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  make  the  masts  tliemselves  virtually  lightning  con- 
ductors, by  incorporating  with  them  a  double  set   of  metaUic 
plates.     He  considered  it  essential  that  a  conductor  should  be 
as  continuous  and  direct  as  possible  from  the  highest  points  to 
the  sea — that,  throughout  their  whole  extent,  they  should  be  per- 
manently fixed,  so  as  to  allow  one  part  to  be  moved  on  the  otner, 
and  that  if  any  part  of  the  mast  should  be  removed  along  with 
its  metallic  plates,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  conductor  shonid 
still  be  so  complete  as  to  carry  the  electric  discharge  into  the  sea. 
For  this  purpose  his  conductor  was  made  double,  consisting  of 
two  laminaB  of  sheet  copper  placed  one  above  the  other,  so  that 
the  extremities  of  the  laminae  of  one  layer  should  be  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  laminse  of  the  other  layer.     These  copper  lamina 
are  fixed  by  copper  nails  in  a  dovetailed  groove,  so   that  their 
surface  may  lie  a  little  beneath  the  surface  of  the  wood.     The 
metallic  line  thus  constructed  passes  down  from  the  respective 
mast  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  masts,  where  it  meets  with  other 
pieces  of  copj)er  continued  through  the  keel  to  the  sea.     In  this 
way  a  continuous  metallic  line,  from  the  highest  points  of  the 
ship  to  the  keel,  will  not  be  interrupted  by  the  elongation  or 
contraction  of  the  masts,  and  therefore  the  electricity  which  enters 
the  masts  will  be  carried  by  the  shortest  and  best  conducting 
line  into  the  sea. 

This  valuable  invention,  upon  which  the  Eoyal  Society  gave  a 
favourable  report,  was  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty 
by  Sir  W.  Harris  and  his  friends ;  but  it  was  not  till  af);er  a  siege 
of  nine  years  that  this  impregnable  board  capitulated,  and  agreed 
in  1830  to  fit  up  at  least  30  ships  with  the  new  conductors.  The 
experiment  was  thoroughly  successful.  During  ten  years'  exposure 
to  severe  thunder-storms,  these  30  ships  suflFered  no  damage,  while 
about  40,  without  conductors,  were  struck  and  injured ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  conductors,  the 
Admiralty  declined  to  introduce  them  into  every  ship  of  war. 
They  grudged  the  sum  of  L.lOO  for  insuring  from  lightning  a 
line-of-battle  ship  worth  L.120,000,  and  for  protecting  the  lives 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  brave  men  whom  it  sheltered !  In  1840, 
however,  a  Naval  Commission  appointed  by  Parliament  unani- 
mously recommended  the  general  adoption  of  the  conductors  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  Sir  W.  Harris  considered  his  triumph  as 
complete.  A  fatal  counter-influence,  however,  the  spawn  of 
envy  or  of  self-interest,  was  secretly  at  work  to  subvert  truth  and 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Commission.    When  the  ships  that 
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had  returned  uninjured  by  the  thunderbolts  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed  were  paid  off,  the  conductors  were  torn  from  the  spars 
and  thrown  aside  as  old-  copper,  in  place  of  being  replaced  on  other 
ships.  This  practical  rejection  of  the  new  conductors  continued 
both  under  Whig  and  Tory  adoiinifitrations,  and,  under  the  usual 
pretence  of  financial  difHculties,  a  cheap  modification  of  Sir  W. 
Harris'  invention,  patronised  by  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  was 
ordered  to  be  suboutted  to  trial,*  The  Commissio;!,  however, 
resisted  this  strange  attempt  to  take  the  invention  entirely  oui 
of  the  hands  of  the  inventor,  and  in  1842  the  Admiralty  was 
virtually  compelled  to  save  the  British  Navy  from  lightning. 
Sir  W.  Harris'  plans  were  adopted.  He  was  authorised  to  superr 
intend  their  execution ;  and  his  cx>nductors,  constructed  in  all  her 
Majesty's  dockyards,  were  applied  to  every  sliip  in  the  lioyal 
Navy.  The  injury  done  tp  Sir  William  by  the  minute  of  the 
Admiralty  was  thus  speedily  repaired,  and  a  pension  of  L.300 
a  year  was  granted  to  him  by  Lord  Melbourne  for  his  general 
services  to  science.  This  liberality  of  tixe  Crown,  which  had 
been  shown  to  various  o\her  individuals  distinguished  in  science 
and  literature,  who  had  not  done  any  special  service  to  the 
nation,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  for  many  years  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  invention  of  lightning  conductors ;  and  when  the 
Queen  had  in  1847  conferred  upon  Sir  William  the  dignity  of 
knighthood,  after  he  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  her 
Majesty's  private  residence  at  Oslx^me  from  lightning,  the  pen- 
sion and  tae  rank  were  lield  by  some  persons  in  authority  to  nave 
been  given  as  a  reward  for  the  same  invention. 

This  illiberal  sentiment  found  little  favour  with  the  Treasury, 
who,  by  a  minute  of  the  5th  July  1859,  and  on  the  report  of  the 
Admiralty,  awarded  to  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  the  sum  of 
L.5000  ^^  for  the  time  and  labour  and  anxiety  incurred  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  invention  of  electrical  conductors  for  ships,  and 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  tlte  benefit  derived  by  the  public  service 
from  that  invention.'^  In  making  this  award,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  state,  ^^  that,  though  they  may  feel  that  the  grant  of  a 
pension  for  scientific  attainments  cannot  be  altogether  separated 
fi-om  the  results  of  those  attainments,  yet  beyond  this  they  do  not 
wL^h  to  be  understood  to  connect  either  of  t;he  marks  of  favour 

'  This  extraordinary  measure — pasfted  when  Lord  Melbourne  was  Minister, 
and  Lord  Minto  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — is  recorded  in  the  following 
Admiralty  minute,  dated  August  27th,  1S41 : — **  All  sbips  ordered  to  be  brought 
forward  are  to  be  fitted  with  wire-rope  lightning  conductors,  unless  others  be 
applied  for,  when  the  request  is  to  be  referred  to  their  Lordships."  The  dejiigu 
of  this  minute  was  to  supersede  an  invention  which  had  been  tested  by  aotiuU 
experience.  It  might  be  useful  to  the  country,  as  wqU  as  to  men  of  science  who 
have  served  it,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  minute  was  prompted  by  a  false  econ- 
omy, and  how  far  by  the  influence  of  interested  parties.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who 
was  then  Minister,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
i^olty,  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
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enjoyed  by  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  with  the  particular  question 
under  consideration." 

The  value  of  Sir  W.  Harris'  lightning  conductors  was  so 
generally  appreciated,  that  he  was  induced  by  his  friends  to  apply 
for  an  additional  reward.  After  the  application  of  the  conductors 
had  become  general,  damage  and  destruction  by  lightning  van- 
ished from  the  records  of  the  Royal  Navy,  while,  in  the  space  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  no  fewer  than  100  ships  of  the  Mer- 
chant Navy  had  been  totally  destroyed  or  severely  damaged.  In 
addition  to  his  services  in  protecting  her  Majesty's  ships.  Sir 
William  has  been  employed  by  the  Government  since  1845  iii 
superintending  the  erection  of  conductors  upon  some  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Buckingham  Palace, 
Greenwich  Hospital,  Osborne  House,  and  various  powder 
magazines ;  and  he  justly  considers  his  labours  in  this  department 
as  adding  to  his  other  claims  for  an  increased  reward.  Seeing 
that  Mr  Archer  received  L.4000  for  his  machine  for  perforating 
postage  stamps,  and  Sir  William  Armstrqpg  L.20,000,  or  L.2000 
tor  ten  years,  for  his  invention  of  rifled  cannon.  Sir  \^'illiam  is 
encouraged  to  expect  an  additional  reward  of  L.5000  for  his 
lightning  conductors,  and  also  a  further  remuneration  from  the 
(jivil  List  of  L.500  a  year  as  an  equivalent  for  liis  past  and  future 
services  in  superintending  the  protection  from  lightning  of  all 
the  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  nation.  \N"hen  the  public 
money  is  so  liberally  granted  for  inventions  calculated  to  destroy 
life  and  property,  and  which  may  only  be  made  useful  to  the 
nation  at  distant  times,  we  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  in- 
ventions and  services  which  are  every  day  successful  in  the  saving 
of  lite  and  property  risked  at  sea,  and  of  public  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  money,  may  be 
considered  as  equally  meriting  the  liberality  of  the  State. 

If  tlie  life-boat  and  the  lightning-conductor  have  been  such 
unspeakable  boons  to  humanity,  as  the  safeguard  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, the  lighthouse  has  at  least  an  equal  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  philanthropist  and  the  statesman.  An  ordinary  boat, 
manned  with  an  intrepid  crew,  has  been  frequently  launched 
upon  a  tempestuous  sea  to  save  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  invention  ;  but 
a  life-boat  constructed  upon  scientific  principles,  and  capable  of 
living  amid  billows  and  breakers,  was  an  invention  of  the  highest 
order.  The  protection  of  a  ship  from  lightning  by  a  conducting 
chain  applied  in  the  hour  of  danger,  was  never  claimed  as  an 
invention  ;  but  a  lightning-conductor  like  that  of  Sir  William 
Harris  was  the  work  of  science  and  of  genius,  and  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  modem  inventions.  In 
like  manner,  a  lighthouse  established  at  our  harbours,  and  on 
our  headlands,  and  throwing  out  the  light  of  a  coal  fir^  or  of 
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tallow  candles  and  oil  lamps  concentrated  by  mirrors,  was  a 
contrivance  which  had  been  used  for  centuries,  and  with  which 
no  inventor's  name  has  ever  been  associated.  But  a  lighthouse 
in  which  every  ray  of  a  brilliant  flame  is  thrown  into  a  condensed 
beam  of  light,  penetrating  a  hazy  atmosphere,  reaching  to  great 
distances  at  sea,  and  indicating  by  its  colour  or  by  the  number 
and  nature  of  its  changes  the  very  spot  on  which  it  stands,  is  an 
invention  of  pre-eminent  value,  demanding  from  every  govern- 
ment its  patronage  and  support. 

The  history  of  the  lighthouse,  and  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  upon  it,  is  a  subject  of  social  and  national  in- 
terest, and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  must  be  investigated 
in  all  its  bearings  by  the  Legislature.  The  establishment  of 
new  lighthouses  on  various  parts  of  our  coasts,  the  universal  in- 
troduction of  the  dioptric  system,  and  the  invention  of  better  dis- 
tinguishing h'ghts  than  those  we  possess,  are  topics  of  increasing 
importance  which  must  sooner  or  later  force  themselves  on  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  All  that  we  can  do  in  our  limited 
space,  is  to  give  the  history  of  those  changes  in  our  lighthouse 
system  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  science,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  various  boards  to  which  the  lighting  up  of 
our  rugged  shores  has  been  entrusted. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  extent  of  its  coasts 
bears  such  a  large  proportion  to  its  size  as  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  none  which  presents  such  a  repulsive  aspect  to  its  sea- 
faring visitors.  Guarded  in  one  place  by  precipitous  and  rugged 
rocks,  indented  in  others  with  irregular  firths  and  inlets,  beset 
with  sunken  reefs  and  shifting  sandbanks,  chafed  with  rapid 
and  opposing  currents,  and  exposed  to  all  the  fogs  and  tempests 
of  a  rigorous  climate,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  all  the 
resources  of  science  and  art  would  have  been  exhausted  in  light- 
ing up  its  shores,  and  in  guiding  the  seamen  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  its  navigation,  and  amid  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  its 
winter.  These  expectations,  however,  were  not  realised.  Foreign 
nations,  inferior  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  with  coasts  less  ex- 
tensive and  dangerous,  outstripped  us  in  this  gi*eat  work  of 
mercy  and  civilisation ;  and  England,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  had  the  mortification  of  applying  to  continental  industry 
for  the  apparatus  in  her  lighthouses. 

The  Government,  indeed,  by  a  system  of  unwise  and  unjust 
taxation,  had  provided  ample  funds  for  the  erection  of  new  light- 
houses and  tlie  introduction  of  new  improvements;  but  they 
committed  the  grievous  error  of  placing  these  funds  under  the 
administration  of  unpaid,  unqualified,  and  irresponsible  boards, 
who  necessarily  transferred  all  their  functions  to  incapable  and 
ill-educated  engineers. 

The  Lighthouse  Board  of  Scotland,  to  whom  the  new  system 
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of  dioptric  lights  was  first  submitted,  and  who  were  iuf!;ed  bj  a 
long-continued  pressure  to  be  the  agents  of  its  introdnction  into 
the  English  and  Irish  lighthouses,  was  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1786,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  Scottish  coasts. 
Its  composition  was  very  remarkable.  While  the  French  Light- 
house Board,  ten  in  number,  was  composed  of  admirals,  engineers, 
inspectors  of  naval  constructions,  and  eminent  men  of  science, 
the  Scottish  Board  did  not  contain  a  single  naval  officer,  a  single 
engineer,  nor  a  single  man  of  science  I  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  persons — his  Majesty's  Advocate  and  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland  ;  the  Lord  Provost  and  Eldest  Bailie  of  Edinburgli  and 
Glasgow ;  the  Provosts  of  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Campbel- 
ton  ;  the  Sheriffs-Depute  of  the  maritime  counties  of  Edinburgh, 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  Bute,  Argyle,  Inverness,  Boss,  Orkney,  Caith- 
ness, and  Aberdeen,  to  which  Ayr^  Fife,  and  Forfar  were  added 
by  another  Act. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  board  composed  of  lawj^ers, 
with  a  small  per-ccntage  of  municipal  functionaries,  changeable 
every  two  or  tnree  years,  could  discharge  those  scientific  duties 
which  in  France  were  entrusted  to  admirals,  engineers,  and  men 
eminent  in  science.  How  they  did  discharge  them,  and  how  they 
treated  the  scientific  men  who  gratuitously  helped  them,  mA 
whose  inventions  they  unwillingly  adopted,  and  took  the  credit 
of  introducing,  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

The  three  great  lighthouses  which  existed  before  tie  dioptric 
system  was  introduced,  were  the  Tour  de  Corduan  on  the  coast 
of  France,  the  Eddystone  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  the  Bell 
Hock  on  the  Scottish  coast.  The  Tour  de  Corduan  was  founded 
in  1584,  and  completed  in  1610.  It  is  197  feet  high,  and  is 
surrounded  with  a  circular  wall  134  feet  in  diameter.  Flaming 
billets  of  wood  were  the  first  lights  which  it  exhibited.  A  coiJ 
fire  with  its  fiame  of  gas  was  the  first  improvement  which  it  re- 
ceived. In  1780,  Mr  Lenoir,  a  French  optician,  replaced  the 
coal  fire  with  lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors  of  metal;  and  in  1822 
the  lenses  of  Brewster  and  Fresnel  gave  to  that  model  light- 
house the  high  character  which  it  bears,  and  to  its  engineers  an 
European  reputation. 

The  first  Eddystone  lighthouse,  constructed  of  timber,  was 
erected  in  161)6,  but  with  so  little  skill,  that  though  it  was  60 
feet  high,  it  was  often  "  buried  beneath  the  water."  In  1703, 
when  the  engineer  went  to  repair  the  structure,  which  he  had 
previously  raised  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  the  whole  fabric  was 
demolished  by  a  storm,  and  the  engineer  and  all  his  workmen 
were  buried  i  nd  t  its  ruins.  Thus  shorn  of  their  warning  light, 
those  dreaded  rocks  were  soon  the  scene  of  a  still  more  painful 
disaster.  The  Winchelsea  man-of-war  was  wrecked  on  this  fatal 
reef,  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  her  crew.    In  1708  a  new  light- 
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house  of  timber  was  completed,  and  after  being  renewed  in  1743, 
it  continued  to  guide  the  mariner  till  1755,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  As  these  three  fabrics  were  constructed  of  wood,  Mr 
Smeaton  recommended  a  stone  building,  which  was  finished 
under  his  direction  on  the  24th  August  1759.  It  is  constructed 
of  red  and  white  granite  in  alternate  horizontal  bands,  and  its 
height  from  its  base  to  its  vane  is  89  feet.  On  the  Ifith  October 
1759  it  was  ready  to  throw  its  light  over  the  fatal  reef  which 
surrounded  it ;  but  such  was  the  science  of  the  day,  that  tallow 
candles  were  the  brilliants  which  this  noble  casket  was  to  en- 
close 1  After  twinkling  over  the  deep  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
this  "  Will  of  the  Wisp"  illumination  was  exchanged  in  1807  for 
Argand  lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors  of  plated  copper,  and  these 
some  years  ago  for  the  "lenses  of  Brewster  and  Fresnel,"  constitut- 
ing a  dioptric  light  of  the  second  order,  which,  in  clear  weather, 
now  throws  its  beams  to  the  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  science  of  lighthouses  in  1786,  when 
the  Scottish  Lighthouse  Commissioners  were  installed  into  office, 
and  previous  to  the  completion  in  1810  of  the  Bell  Rock  Light- 
house, the  magnificent  ocean-light  which  it  became  their  privi- 
lege as  well  as  their  duty  to  superintend.  The  reflectors  used  in 
the  Scottish  lighthouses  had  been  rudely  constructed  of  facets  of 
mirror-glass  about  an  inch  square,  fixed  in  parabolic  moulds  of 
plaster,  which,  even  if  the  paraboloid  had  been  mathematically 
correct,  gave  multiple  images  of  the  flame  which  they  reflected, 
and,  consequently,  a  very  imperfect  and  comparatively  feeble 
beam  of  limit.  These  reflectors  are  described  as  the  invention 
of  "Mr  Thomas  Smith,  tin-plate  worker  in  Edinburgh,"  and 
who,  being  at  that  time  engineer  to  the  Scottish  Commissioners, 
employed  this  combination  of  little  squares  of  looking-glass 
"  in  all  the  lighthouses  erected  by  him  at  the  expense  and  by 
the  authority  of  Government."  This  construction  of  reflectors 
was  continued  in  the  Scottish  lighthouses  from  1786  to  1810 — for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  though  parabolic  reflectors  of  silvered 
copper  had  been  used  in  the  Corduan  Lighthouse  since  1780, 
and  in  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  The  article  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
paBdia,"*  now  referred  to,  was  either  written  by  Mr  Smith  or  by 
a  friend  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  invention  and  method, 
with  the  theory  of  its  operation.  If  the  invention  and  use,  so  early 
as  1780,  of  metallic  reflectors,  which  are  incomparably  superior 
to  those  of  glass  squares,  had  remained  so  long  concealed  from 
the  Scottish  Commissioners,  men  educated  at  our  universities, 
we  should  have  been  surprised  at  the  perfunctory  manner  in 
which  they  discharged  their  duties.  We  cannot  blame  so  humble 
an  individual  as  Mr  Smith  for  being  ignorant  of  the  excellent 

■  Suppl  EneycL  Britcuudoa,  toL  U.,  p.  S97.    Art,  RsFLECToa  VOB  ▲  Light- 
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reflectors  used  in  France  (recommended  by  so  distinguished  a 
philosopher  as  the  Chevalier  Borda,  and  executed  by  so  eminent 
an  optician  as  Lenoir),  which  were  in  use  in  the  great  Cordoan 
Lighthouse ;  but  we  think  that  one  of  the  score  of  Scottish 
Commissioners  mii^ht  have  made  it  their  business  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  French  apparatus.  It  does  appear,  however, 
that  so  early  as  1801  the  proposal  to  use  metallic  reflectors  was 
known  in  Edinburgh,  but  not  adopted  because  "  any  person  who 
had  merely  dipped  into  the  science  of  optics  would  consider  its 
adoption  as  obviously  wrong!"  "It  has  been  proposed,"  says 
Mr  Smith  or  his  friend,  "  to  make  the  concave  surface  of  the 
parabola  one  speculum  of  metal,  instead  of  covering  it  over  with 
a  multitude  ot  plain  glass  mirrors.  To  any  man  who  has  but 
dipped  into  the  science  ofopiicsj  it  must  he  obvious  that  this  alteration 
would  be  wrong.  The  brightest  metal  does  not  reflect  such  a  quan- 
tity as  ice II  foliated  {ue,y  well  covered  with  tinfoil)  clear  glassrW 

Such  was  the  state  of  lighthouse  science  in  1801  in  our  Scottish 
Athens,  where  the  learned  Commissioners  must  have  fi'equently 
met  in  society  with  Professor  Eobison,  Professor  Playfair,  and 
others,  who  could  have  told  them,  on  the  authority  of  direct  ex- 
periment, that  a  reflector  of  metal  w^as  infinitely  superior  to  their 
combinations  of  glass  squares,  even  if  there  had  been  no  defalca- 
tion of  light  at  their  numerous  joints.  But  if  it  is  too  much  to 
have  expected  that  they  would  either  make  inquiry  or  ask 
counsel,  they  might  have  learned  that  in  1807  the  metallic  re- 
flectors were  dispensing  a  comparatively  brilliant  light  from  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and  that  they  had  been  introduced  even 
into  Ireland,  the  darkest  seat  of  lighthouse  science  and  oeconomy. 

In  the  history  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  the  third  grand 
light  tower  which  we  have  to  notice,  we  shall  find  the  same  in- 
capacity to  understand  and  unwillingness  to  adopt  the  most 
obvious  and  valuable  improvements.  This  lighthouse  stands  upon 
a  dangerous  reef,  which  in  early  times  was  indicated  to  the 
mariner  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  attached  to  a  float  fixed  ujK)n 
the  rock.  The  importance  of  this  lighthouse  is  established  by 
the  fact  that  the  York  man-of-war,  of  seventy-four  guns,  was 
wrecked  upon  it  with  the  loss  of  all  her  crew  ;  and  also  by  the 
wreck  of  the  Pallas  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  the  Nymphen 
of  thirty-six,  on  the  coast  of  Dunbar  in  the  morning  ot  the 
19th  December  1810,  two  frigates  which  were  valued  at  up- 
wards of  L.  100,000.  This  wreck  is  said,  by  Mr  Stevenson^  and 
others,  to  have  been  owing  to  the  pilot's  "  mistaking  a  lime-kiln 
burning  at  Broxmouth  for  the  May  light,  and  the  May  light  for 
the  Bell  Rock."^  But  though  this  mistake  probably  was  made, 
yet  it  is  obvious,  from  the  a()cuments  in  the  Admiralty,  that  a 

*  Account  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  p.  38. 

*  JSdin,  Annual  RegiMter,  1810,  p.  258. 
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temporary  light  on  Arbroath  Pier,  and  the  floating  h'ght  on  the 
Bell  Rock,  and  the  Isle  of  May  light  were  all  confounded  with 
one  anotlier ;  and  so  completely  had  the  lights  deceived  the 
master  and  the  pilot,  that  when  the  ship  struck  the  master 
thought  it  was  on  the  Bell  Rock; — when  land  was  seen  he  be- 
lieved that  they  had  struck  on  the  Isle  of  May,  while  the  pilot 
was  of  opinion  that  they  were  on  shore  in  St  Andrew's  Bay ! 

In  less  than  six  weeks  after  this  accident,  more  destructive  of 
property  than  of  life,  the  Bell  Rock  light  was  exhibited,  with  the 
following  notice  to  the  public  : — "To  distinguish  this  light  from 
others  on  the  coast,  it  is  made  to  revolve  horizontally,  and  to 
exhibit  a  bright  light  of  the  natural  appearance  and  a  red- 
coloured  light  alternately,  both  respectively  attaining  their 
greatest  strength,  or  most  luminous  effect,  in  the  space  of  every 
four  minutes  ;  during  that  period  the  bright  light  will,  to  a  distant 
observer,  appear  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  which,  after 
attaining  its  full  strength,  is  gradually  eclipsed  to  total  darkness ; 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  red-coloured  light,  which  in  like  man- 
ner increases  to  full  strength,  and  again  diminishes  and  disap- 
pears. The  coloured  light,  however,  being  less  powerful,  may 
not  be  seen  for  a  time  after  the  bright  light  is  first  observed."^ 

The  light  thus  described  is  produced  by  twenty-four  metallic 
reflectors  placed  on  the  sides  of  a  rectangular  frame,  ABCD, 

7  White  lights. ^B 


5  Red  lights.  ■  £  5  Red  lights. 

D  7  White  lights.  C 

which  revolves  round  a  vertical  axle,  E.  Seven  white  lights  are 
placed  on  the  largest  sides,  AB,  CD,  and  Jive  red  lights  on  the 
shorter  sides,  AD,  BC  ;  so  that  the  two  beams  of  light  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  succession,  and  are  to  constitute  the  distinction 
between  this  light  and  others,  are  seven  of  white  and  Jive  of  red. 
As  there  were  fixed  lights  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  revolving 
lights  on  the  Feam  Islands,  and  as  the  mariner,  as  Mr  Steven- 
son the  engineer  remarks,  "  is  liable  to  mistake  the  appearance 
of  the  lights  in  stormy  weather,  or  from  an  error  in  his  course 
in  returning  from  a  distant  voyage,  it  was  of  the  Uist  inv- 
portance  that  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  should  be  easily  distin- 
guishable.^^ 

Such  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  distinguishing  light 
which  was  placed,  in  1810,  on  what  was  then  (excepting  the  Tour 
de  Corduan)  the  finest  light  tower  in  the  world — an  edifice  de- 
signed by  Mr  Rennie,  the  most  eminent  of  our  English  engineers, 

>  This  notice  was  advertised  in  twentj-seren  English,  twentjr-two  Scotch,  and 
two  Irish  newspapers. 
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and  executed  under  his  sliperintehdence*  at  the  expense  of 
L. 61, 331.  That  such  a  noble  and  expensive  building  should 
exhibit  the  most  perfect  light  that  science  could  produce,  m^ht 
reasonably  have  oeen  expected  ;  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
engineer  that  this  should  be  its  character,  is  evident  from  his 
decrlaration,  "  that  after  executing  such  a  fabric,  no  pains  will,  of 
coui'se,  be  spared  upon  such  <m  essential  part  as  the  quality  or 
description  of  the  lignt.^* 

What  the  pains  were  that  were  not  spared  npon  this  essential 
part — in  giving  a  soul  to  this  Frankenstein  of  stone — ^we  cannot 
conjecture.  The  Commissioners  and  their  engineer  may  have 
studied  the  best  optical  works,  and  clubbed  all  their  science  \n 
the  cause,  but  we  know  that  they  never  consulted  a  single  theo- 
retical or  practical  optician ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assert^ 
ing  that  the  distinguishing  light  on  the  Bell  Rock  is  a  disgrace 
to  science,  that  it  defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was 
ferected,  and  has  for  half  a  century  been  a  source  of  positive 
danger  to  the  life  and  property  that  is  risked  at  sea. 

Mr  E.  Stevenson,  the  engineer,  tells  us  that  the  light  was 
once  seen  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles — that  is,  the  light 
of  seven  reflectors,  giving  white  light,  was  seen  at  that  distance. 
It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  tne  light  of  five  SHch  reflectors 
would  reach  only  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  But  as 
the  red  glass  absorbs  or  destroys  about  one-half  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  it,  the  red  light  will  penetrate  only  to  the  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  or  fifteen  miles.  According  to  the  Admiralty 
List,  the  Bell  Rock  light  as  a  distinguishing  light  is  seen  at  pre- 
sent, in  clear  weather,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles — that  is, 
the  red  lin-ht  ceases  at  that  distance — but  the  seven  white  Hffhts 
were  seen  thirty-five  miles  off*;  and  therefore  the  Bell  Rock 
ceases  to  be  a  distinguishing  light  within  that  vast  extent  of 
ocean  which  lies  between  the  range  of  the  five  red  lights  and 
that  of  the  seven  white  ones — that  is.  between  thirteen  or  fif- 
teen and  thirtA--five  miles.  A  ship,  therefore,  navigating  that 
vast  extent  of  ocean,  will  conclude  that  he  is  approaching  a 
lighthouse  in  which  a  revolving  bright  light  is  eclipsed  during 
eight  minutes. 

Thirteen  years  after  this  light  was  first  exhibited,  some  kind 
friend  told  the  engineer  of  the  egregious  blunder  which  he  had 
committed,  and,  in  order  to  correct  it,  he  had  the  boldness  to  ejc- 
tinguish  four  of  the  white  lights,  thus  making  the  red  and  white 
lights  equal.  This  partial  correction  of  his  error  was,  we  be- 
lieve, made  without  giving  due  notice  of  the  change,  which 

*  Mr  Rennie  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  and  recommended  Mr  Stevendon 
as  his  assistant.  Mr  Kennie's  duties  related  only  to  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. See  the  Ciml  Enginter  and  Architects  Journal  for  Februarj  8th,  1649,  where 
Sir  John  Rennie  has  claimed  for  his  father  the  design  and  superintendence  of 
the  work. 
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should  have  been  communicated  to  the  fifty-one  newspapers  that 
announced  to  the  seafaring  public  the  character  of  the  distin- 
guishing light.  From  1823  to  the  present  hour,  five  red  lights 
are  matched  with  five  white  ones — a  blunder  as  great  in  quality, 
though  less  in  quantity,  than  the  one  we  have  exposed.  Had 
the  engineer  placed  seven  red  lights  in  the  longest  sides  of  his 
rectangular  frame,  and  five  white  ones  on  the  other  sides,  which 
ought  to  be  done  without  delay,  he  would  have  nearly  equalised 
their  range,  and  made  an  approximation  to  a  true  distinguishing 
light.  In  making  a  perfect  distinguishing  light,  the  scientific 
engineer  will  equalise  the  range  of  his  two  colours,  by  ascertain-* 
ing  when  they  equally  ])enetrate  either  a  natural  or  an  artijiciat 
haze  or  fog,  or  the  opacity  produced  by  ground  glass  or  other 
substances  that  are  copious  absorbents  of  light.  He  will  also 
ascertain  the  kind  of  glass  which  produces  a  colour  sufficiently 
distinctive,  while  it  absorbs  the  smallest  quantity  of  light.  The^ 
importance  of  this  subject  cannot  be  overrated.  The  distinc- 
tion which  is  required  for  lights  is  necessary  also  for  lighthouses 
when  a  ship  approaches  them  by  day. 

Circular  bands,  black  or  white,  or  both,  which  can  be  seen 
with  a  telescope  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  should  be  painted 
on  every  lighthouse,  so  as  to  give  them  a  distinctive  character ;. 
or  a  number,  such  as  1,  2,  3,  oi*  4,  should  be  painted  in  large 
white  figures  on  a  black  ground,  upon  four  sides  of  the  tower, 
corresponding  with  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

The  same  plan  might  be  adopted  for  distinguishing  lighthouses 
at  night  when  the  ship  is  not  very  distant.  The  figures  should 
be  formed  on  ground  glass  in  openings  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  illuminated  by  a  light  behind  the  figures. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  mode  of  distinguishing  lighthouses 
was  painfully  displayed  in  the  wreck  of  the  "  Columbus*'  on  the 
6th  January  1852,  when  two  lighthouses,  the  one  fifty,  and  the 
other  twenty  feet  high,  and  standing  thirty  miles  apart,  were 
mistaken  for  each  other  in  tlte  day-time — an  almost  incredible 
mistake,  though  asserted  by  the  master,  and  confirmed  by  the 
mate — which  led  to  the  loss  of  a  vessel  worth  L.r)0,0()0,  and  of 
thirteen  of  her  passengers  and  crew.  In  like  manner,  though 
not  in  the  day-time,  the  American  clipper  "  Pomona,"  with  444 
emigrants  and  crew,  was  wrecked  on  the  30th  April  1859  on  the 
coast  of  Wexford.  The  captain  mistook  the  Blackwater  floating 
light  for  the  Tuskar  light ;  and  no  fewer  than  3^55  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  perished  in  the  wreck.^ 

Having  thus  failed  so  signally  in  the  most  important  of  their 

*  We  have  now  before  us,  as  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  list  of  twelve 
ressels  which  have  been  either  wrecked  with  loss  of  life,  or  seriously  damaged, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  lighthouses,  during  the  years  1856,  1857,  and 
1858.  We  may  add  that  of  the  **  Alma  *'  in  1859,  from  the  want  of  a  lighthouse 
•n  the  Abos  Iilands  in  the  Bed  Bea. 
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lighthouse  operations,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  our  Scottish  Com- 
missioners will  be  more  successful  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
decide  upon  other  questions  that  require  optical  knowledge.  How- 
ever important  it  may  be  that  a  lighthouse  should  be  seen  or  in- 
dicated at  a  great  distance  in  clear  weather,  it  is  infinitely  more 
so  that  its  light  should  be  intense  enough  to  penetrate  the  thick 
fogs  which  are  so  prevalent  on  our  coast,  and  during  which  so 
many  wrecks  have  taken  place.  Every  man  of  science,  and 
every  practical  optician,  knew  that  lenses  gave  a  much  more  con- 
densecl  and  penetrating  beam  of  light  than  reflectors;  and  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  use  them  in  an  English  lighthouse. 
When  a  lens  of  short  focus  and  large  diameter,  however,  was  re- 
quired, the  tliickness  of  the  glass  at  its  central  part  was  so  great 
as  either  to  absorb  the  light  by  its  colour,  or  refract  it  irregularly 
by  its  want  of  homogeneity.  Lenses,  therefore,  were  for  tliis 
reason  rejected  as  elements  of  our  lighthouse  apparatus.  In 
making  experiments  with  lenses,  as  burning  instruments  in 
which  the  parallel  rays  of  the  sun  were  condensed  into  a  focus, 
Buffon  proposed  to  grind  away  from  a  solid  lens  a  large  portion 
of  the  glass  of  which  it  consisted,  and  which  was  not  required 
for  the  condensation  of  the  incident  light.  As  such  a  lens  was 
very  difficult  to  make,  even  if  a  large  piece  of  glass  of  good 
quality  could  have  been  obtained,  it  was  never  executed  of  any 
size.  In  giving  an  account  of  this  invention  of  BufFon's,*  Sir 
David  Brewster  described  in  1812  a  method  of  constructincr  a 
lens  which  should  not  only  have  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  glass,  but  which  should  be  more  perfect  in  its  refraction  of 
light  than  if  it  consisted  of  one  piece  of  the  purest  glass.  He 
proposed  to  build  up  the  lens  of  separate  concentric  rings,  each 
ring  consisting  of  several  portions.  To  this  lens  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  Polyzonal  Lens ;  and  though  he  first  proposed  it 
for  condensing  the  sun's  rays  and  producing  intense  heat,  he 
saw  its  application  to  every  purpose  to  which  lenses  had  been 
applied.  In  order  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  heat  in  the 
focus  of  this  lens,  he  placed  behind  it  a  complex  apparatus  of 
lenses  and  plain  and  spherical  mirrors,  which  was  equally  ap- 
plicable to  liglithouses ;  because,  if  a  light  were  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  lens,  every  ray  which  emanated  from  it  would  be 
thrown  into  a  condensed  and  parallel  beam  of  light,  visible  at 
great  distances,  and  fitted  to  penetrate  fogs  better  than  the  more 
diverged  beams  produced  by  reflectors. 

Having  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr  Stevenson  the 
engineer  to  the  Scottish  Lighthouse  Board,  with  whom  he  often 
conversed  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  Sir  David 
Brewster  explained  to  him  the  application  of  these  inventions  to 
lighthouses,  and  so  early  as  1815  or  1816  he  pressed  them  upon 

'  Article,  "Burning  Instruments,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Encychpctdia^  vol.  v.,  p.  140. 
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his  consideration  for  adoption  by  the  Lighthouse  Board.  Mr 
Stevenson,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  optics,  considered  the 
hammered  reflectors  which  were  in  use  in  the  Scottish  lights 
houses  as  perfect  instruments,  and  he  therefore  resisted,  as  we 
shall  see,  every  attempt  to  have  the  new  lenses  and  the  relative 
ap])aratus  subjected  to  an  experimental  trial.  Having  learnt 
that  lenses  had  been  used  in  some  experiments  in  France, 
where  a  light  was  required  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  Mr 
Stevenson,  in  an  interview  with  Sir  David  Brewster,  mentioned 
his  intention  of  investigating  the  subject  of  the  use  of  lenses  in 
lighthouses.     Sir  David,  as  stated  in  his  paper  of  January  1823, 

[)ointed  out,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  his  improvement  on 
enses,  and  his  method  of  arranging  them  for  the  purpose  of 
illumination,  and  proposed  that  they  should  make  some  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  introducing  them  into  the  northern  light- 
houses. Before  proceeding,  however,  to  this  inquiry,  Mr  Ste- 
venson was  anxious  to  obtain  an  account  of  what  had  been  done 
in  France;  and  as  it  was  afterwards  understood  that  the  Corduan 
Light  on  the  coast  of  France  was  to  be  fitted  up  with  lenses,  Mr 
Stevenson's  "  intention,  as  he  himself  states,  was  to  make  personal 
observations  upon  it,  whenever  the  alteration  on  that  lighthouse 
should  be  completed." 

The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  their  lighthouses  had  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Lighthouse  Commissioner  of 
France;  and  though  their  reflectors,  as  executed  by  eminent 
opticians,  were  of  a  very  superior  kind,  they  were  ready,  from 
their  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  optics,  to  appreciate 
and  introduce  any  better  system.  M.  Fresnel,  so  celebrated  for 
his  optical  discoveries,  had  directed  his  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  in  the  month  of  July  1822  he  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  memoir  "  On  a  New  System  of  Illumination  for 
Lighthouses."  In  this  memoir,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  Sir 
David  Brewster  and  Mr  Stevenson,  ne  describes  as  his  own  in- 
vention the  polyzonal  lens,  and  the  complex  apparatus  of  lenses 
and  mirrors  which  had  been  described  in  a  work  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1812.  So  striking,  indeed,  is  the  similarity  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  French  system  of  illumination,  that  the  late 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  after  a  careful  examination  of  them,  remarks 
that  "  the  very  details  of  the  disposition  of  the  lenses  and  of  the 
reflectors,  are  so  exactly  the  same,  that  it  is  really  too  much  to 
suppose  that  these  complicated  arrangements  could  have  occurred 
to  two  persons." 

When  Sir  David  Brewster  received  this  memoir,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  similarity  between  his  own  lighthouse  apparatus  and 
that  of  Fresnel.  He  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  inventions  were 
about  to  be  adopted  in  the  French  lighthouses.  He  believed  that 
M.  Fresnel  was  an  independent  inventor;  and  seeing  that  the 
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French  Lighthouse  Board,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  en- 
gineers, naval  officers,  and  men  of  science,  had,  after  a  careful  com- 
parison of  reflectors  and  lenses,  adopted  the  latter,  he  never  doabted 
that,  with  the  sanction  of  snch  high  anthority,  the  great  lenses,  with 
their  rotative  apparatus  of  small  lenses  and  mirrors,  would  be  nn- 
mediatcly  introduced  into  the  Scottish  and  all  other  lighthouses. 
Still  less  did  he  doubt  that,  aft^r  the  Tour  de  Oorduan  had  been 
fitted  up  with  the  dioptric  lights,  so  as  to  exhibit  to  every  obser?er 
the  perfect  success  of  the  system — the  full  swelling  beam  of  Ught 
which  so  surprised  Sir  John  Robison,  when  he  first  saw  it — the 
Scottish  Commissioners  would  consider  the  question  between 
lenses  and  reflectors  as  settled  for  ever,  and  would  instantly  and 
implicitly  adopt  the  new  system.  There  are  men,  however,  who 
have  no  faith  in  science,  and  who  even  distrust  their  own  senses 
when  their  prejudices  stand  opposed  to  their  indications.  The 
Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  were  men  of  this  order. 
Having  no  scientific  knowledge  themselves,  they  trusted  implicitly 
in  their  engineer,  who  had  still  less.  They  did  not  deign  to  consult 
the  eminent  scientiflc  men  in  Edinburgh,  whom  they  met  daily  in 
society ;  and  when  Professor  Barlow  and  Sir  John  Robison,  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  they  latterly  were 
driven  to  appeal,  saw  and  admired  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the 
lenticular  beam,  neither  they  nor  their  engineer  could  be  brought 
to  see  it.  It  required,  as  we  shall  see,  the  irresistible  influence 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  open  their  eyes. 
Those  of  their  engineer  remained  closed  to  the  last. 

Under  these  views.  Sir  David  Brewster  again  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  engineer,  and,  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  M.  FresneFs  Memoir,  he  drew  up  the  article,  No.  16 
in  our  list  of  books,  which  was  printed  in  November  1 822,  after 
receiving  some  alterations  and  additions  from  Mr  Stevenson, 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  intimated  his  intention  to  make 
experiments  and  visit  Corduan.  Notwithstanding  Sir  David 
Brewster's  repeated  applications,  no  step  whatever  teas  taken  in 
this  important  matter  for  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  hai/j  and  it 
was  not  till  1824  that  the  engineer  went  to  France,  and  bix)ught 
over  one  of  the  French  lenses,  SO  inches  in  diameter,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  experiments  so  often  referred  to.  On 
that  occasion  he  visited  the  Corduan  Lighthouse,  and  returned 
to  Scotland  with  the  opinion  that  its  light  was  not  better  than  thai 
of  any  lighthouse  in  England,^  This  opinion  he  must  have  com- 
municated to  the  Commissioners  who  sent  him  to  France ;  and 
though  it  was  never  expressed  in  any  of  his  reports,  or  to  any  of 
the  third  parties  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  yet  he  continued 
to  entertam  it,  as  we  believe,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  it  affords 
us  an  explanation  of  all  his  dilatory  and  obstructive  proceedings. 
^  Beport  of  Hooae  of  Couuiioiis,  1884,  p.  214,  §  2137,  2138. 
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Nay,  even  after  all  the  experiments  on  Gulan  Hill  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  retained  the  same  opinion ;  and  when,  on  the  18th 
April  1834,  he  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  What  was 
the  result  at  the  present  moment  of  all  his  observations,  as  to  the 
most  ceconomical  and  best  light  that  can  be  usedV^  and  was 
warned  by  Mr  Hume  to  consider  well  his  answer,  he  replied,  "  In 
the  present  state  of  my  information,  the  result  that  I  have  come 
to  is,  that  the  simple  Argand  burner  and  reflector,  as  now  used, 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  oeconomical  and  the  most  manageable 
of  any  of  the  other  systems  of  lighting  with  oil  1" 

But  although  the  French  lens  arrived  in  1824,  yet  that  year 
passed  away  without  the  long-promised  experiments  being  made 
with  it.  The  year  1825  also  passed  away  without  trial  of  its 
powers  ;  and  when  Sir  David  Brewster  found  that  it  was  in  vain, 
after  ten  years'  importunity,  to  expect  any  experimental  examina- 
tion of  his  lenses  and  relative  mirrors,  he  resolved  to  apply  directly 
to  the  Board  itself.  With  this  view  he  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Mr  Sheriff  L'Amy,  one  of  the  Couimissioners,  enclos- 
ing another  of  the  same  date  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ivighthouse 
Board,  Sir  William  Rae,  explaining  the  nature  of  his  inventions, 
and  their  application  to  the  illumination  of  lighthouses  : — 

^^  Edinburgh^  January  IS,  1826. 

^'  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  transmit  througli  you  the  accompany- 
ing letter,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Northern  Lighthouses,  whioh  you  would  oblige  me  by  putting 
into  his  hands. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  to  you  that  I  intend  to  make  a  similar 
application  to  the  Trinity  House  of  London,  to  the  Board  for  Im- 
proving the  Port  of  Dublin,  and  to  the  Admiralty. — I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

"  D.  Brewster." 

The  Board,  on  the  18th  January,  expressed  through  their 
secretary  "  their  thanks  for  the  communication  made  to  them, 
and  assured  him  that  it  should  receive  from  them  that  considera- 
tion which  its  importance  requires."  "  I  have  further  to  acquaint 
you,"  he  adds,  "  that  your  paper  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  in 
the  minute-book  of  the  Board,  and  to  be  remitted  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Commissioners,  in  the  view  of  trying  the 
effect  on  some  of  their  new  lighthouses." 

More  than  two  months  having  elapsed  without  any  notice  from 
the  Committee,  Sir  David  Brewster  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  chairman,  Sir  W.  Rae,  then  Lord  Advocate  : — 

"  Edinburgk,  March  30,  1826. 

<<  Mr  Lord, — I  should  esteem  it  a  particular  favour  if  your  Lord- 
ship could  give  me  the  honour  of  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
you,  respecting  the  new  lenses  which  I  have,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  been  pressing  upon  the  consideration  of  Mr  Stevenson,  for 
adoption  by  the  Lighthouse  Board. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc.,  etc, 

"D,  Bbewstkr." 
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In  consequence  of  this  letter  and  a  conversation  with  Mr 
L'Amy,  Sir  W.  Rae  called  a  meeting  of  the  Standing;  Commit- 
tee on  the  4th  April  1826,  and  recjuested,  through  Mr  L'Amy, 
Sir  D.  Brewster's  attendance,  to  explain  his  wishes  and  plans. 
He  accordingly  attended  the  meeting,  and  was  **  requested  to 
state  in  a  report  generally  the  properties  of  his  discovery,  when 
the  Commissioners  would  take  the  same  into  their  consideration, 
and  would  probably  order  an  experiment  to  be  made.'* 

Sir  David  Brewster  accordingly  prepared  a  drawing  of  the 
polyzonal  lens,  and  of  the  combmation  of  lenses  with  plane  and 
spherical  mirrors,  for  ihrowitnj  into  one  parallel  beam  of  light 
every  ray  that  issties  in  all  directions  from  an  oil  or  gas  lamp, — 
an  apparatus  since  called  a  holophote^  from  its  condensing  into 
one  beam  the  whole  light  from  any  luminous  centre.  This  de- 
scription was  sent  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  with  a  letter  pointing 
out  the  superiority  of  lenses  to  reflectors, — describing  a  new 
method  of  making  good  reflectors, — urging  the  introduction  of 
gas,  which  he  had  tried,  with  a  large  burner,  with  five  concentric 
wicks  and  250  apertures, — and  offering  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  two  sets  of  lenses,  one  of  flint  glass  and  the  other  of 
crown  glass,  should  "  the  Board  come  to  the  resolution  of  replac- 
ing the  worn-out  reflectors  with  the  lens  apparatus." 

In  order  that  the  Commissioners  and  the  public  might  fiilly 
understand  the  nature  and  value  of  the  dioptric  system.  Sir  D. 
Brewster  drew  up  a  memoir  of  40  printed  pages,  and  illustrated 
with  three  plates  (No.  17  in  our  list),  which  was  read  to  the  Society, 
printed  in  their  Transactions,  and  sent  to  each  of  the  Commission- 
ers. In  this  memoir,  the  whole  subject  of  lighthouse  illumination 
was  treated  in  the  most  popular  manner.    The  author  explained — 

1.  The  imperfection  of  the  present  system  of  illumination  by  ham- 

mered reflectors. 

2.  The  construction  and  properties  of  the  polyzonal  lenses. 

3.  The  combination  of  lenses  with  plain  and  spherical  mirrors  for 

fixed  and  revolvino:  lir;hts. 

4.  The  proper  construction  of  distinguishing  lights. 

5.  The  occasional  exhibition  of  powerful  lights. 

6.  On  the  introduction  of  gas  into  lighthouses. 

This  memoir  was  concluded  with  the  following  observation, 
and  the  reader  will  see  in  the  sequel  that  the  prediction  which  it 
hazards  has  been  amply  fulfilled  : — 

"  I  have  thus,"  says  the  author,  "  endeavoured  to  explain  the  new 
system  of  illumination  for  lighthouses.  Discouraging,  as  its  first  re- 
ception has  been,  it  requires  no  prophetic  spirit  to  anticipate  its  early 
and  complete  triumph.  I  am  aware  of  the  prejudices,  and  I  grieve 
to  add,  the  sordid  interests  with  which  it  must  contend  ;  but  these 
are  not  the  days  in  which  the  tide  of  knowledge  and  improvement  can 
be  thus  stemmed.  The  force  of  truth  will  gradually  dispel  the  one, 
and  before  the  frown  of  public  opinion  the  other  will  disappear. 
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"  It  is  in  Great  Britain,  if  anywhere,  that  the  lighting  of  her  shores 
ought  to  he  an  object  of  national  concern.  Her  naval  and  commercial 
pre-eminence,  the  sum  of  human  life,  and  the  amount  of  valuable 
property  risked  at  sea,  call  loudly  for  every  aid  which  science  can  con- 
fer. The  ingenuity  which  has  heen  already  exhausted,  the  humanity 
which  has  been  roused,  and  the  national  liberality  which  has  been 
freely  dispensed  in  devising  and  promoting  every  scheme  for  saving 
the  shipwrecked  mariner,  cannot  now  receive  a  nobler  direction  than 
in  rendering  more  effective  those  beacons  of  mercy  which  light  the 
seafaring  stranger  to  our  coasts,  and  warn  him  of  the  wild  shelves 
with  which  it  is  defended." 

The  engineer  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  considered  this  memoir 
as  an  intrusion  into  his  professional  field ;  and  having  at  that  time, 
and  we  doubt  not  honestly  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  believed 
in  the  superiority  of  reflectors,  his  unwillingness  to  make  experi- 
ments on  tlie  subject  influenced  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  13th  January  1827,  after  a  delay  of  nine 
months^  that  the  Committee  considered  Sir  D.  Brewster's  plans, 
and  requested  him  to  procure  an  estimate  of  two  lenses  of  flint 
and  crown  glass.  Estimates  were  accordingly  produced,  and  by 
a  minute  of  the  7tli  February  1827,  he  was  authorised  to  order  a 
flint-glass  lens,  "  with  the  view  of  instituting  a  comparative  ex- 
periment between  it  and  the  reflectors  at  present  in  use,"  and  he 
and  the  engineer  were  requested  to  make  arrangements  for  that 
purpose. 

Ihe  flint-glass  lens  was  completed  by  Messrs  Gilbert  in  Oc- 
tober 1827,  and  a  comparative  experiment  was  made  with  it  by 
persons  more  iinpartial  than  the  inventor  and  the  engineer.  The 
members  of  the  Trinity  House  wished  the  experiments  to  be  made 
in  presence  of  some  of  the  elder  brethren  before  the  lens  was  sent 
to  Scotland ;  and  accordingly  Professor  Barlow  of  ^^'oolwich 
attended  two  exhibitions  of  the  lens  to  a  committee  of  the  elder 
brethren,  "  who  were  extremely  pleased  with  the  beautiful  inten- 
sity of  the  h'ght,"  wliile  Professor  Barlow  found  by  computation 
that  the  intensity  of  the  light  by  the  lens  was  twenty  times  greater 
than  that  hy  the  reflectors. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
Scotch  Board  or  their  engineer.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  de- 
terred them  from  any  further  trial.  The  lens  thus  publicly 
tested  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  December  1827 ;  but,  instead  of 
making  experiments  with  it  to  confirm  or  refute  the  results  ob- 
tained bv  Professor  Barlow  and  the  elder  brethren,  the  Commis^ 
sioners  alloiced  more  than  three  years  to  elapse  before  they  even 
proposed  to  make  the  experiments  they  had  so  long  and  so  re- 

Sjatedly  promised  !     At  last,  on  the  10th  February  1831,  Sir  D. 
rewster  received  notice  that  the  engineer  would  be  ready  to  make 
them  ^^  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  month/'  and  that 
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Mr  Stevenson  would  inform  him  of  the  precise  time  when  he 
might  come  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose.  The  co-operation  of 
the  Itoyal  Society  was  also  requested,  but,  strange  to  say,  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  January  7th,  1832  (a  delay  « 
eleven  months),  when  Sir  D,  Brewster  learned  from  Sir  John 
Eobison,  tlie  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  the  apparatus 
was  nearly  ready  at  Gulan  Links,  and  that  he  was  to  be  warned 
by  one  of  the  Commissioners  when  he  should  request  Sir  D. 
Brewster  to  come  to  town* 

No  such  notice,  however,  reached  any  of  these  parties.  The 
whole  year  1832  passed  atray,  and  it  was  not  till  the  evenings  of 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  February  1833,  that  the  experiments 
were  made.  The  superior  intensity  of  tlie  light  ^ven  by  the 
lenses  was  obvious  to  every  person  but  tlie  en^neer^  whose 
opinion  alone  was  asked  and  recorded  by  the  Oommissioneis. 
The  report,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Board,  had  no  meaniof; 
either  scientific  or  practical,  and  is  thus  characterised  by  Sir 
John  Bobison,  to  whom,  as  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  it  wss 
communicated  by  Mr  Macconochie,  one  of  the  Commissioners: — 

*'  Mr  Steven9on'8  report^  has  irritated  me  so  much  as  to  make  me 
quite  unooinfortable.  As  you  will  have  got  a  copy  also,  you  will  see 
the  cause  of  this.  .He  does  you  the  honour  of  connecting  you  with 
the  lens  only  as  having  offered  to  superintend  Gilbert  in  makiDg  s 
copy  of  the  French  one  with  the  substitution  of  flint  for  crown  glass. 
After  all  that  has  passed,  this  shows  a  perversity  of  misapprehension 
or  of  misrepresentation  which  is  quite  disheartening,  as  one  cannot 
hope  that  the  public  cause  can  derive  any  benefit  under  the  control 
of  a  person  capable  or  incapable  in  this  degree.  He  introduces  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  as  giving  the  profound  advice  of  letting 
off  a  blue  light,  and  afterwards  lets  off  a  red  light  (which  was  what 
the  said  secretary  did  recommend)  as  Mr  Stevenson^s  own  production."! 
—Feb.  23,  1833. 

It  was  now  obvious  both  to  Sir  D.  Brewster  and  Sir  John 
Kobison,  that  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  favour  of  the  dioptric 
lights  had  become  necessary.  But  before  taking  this  step,  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  dioptric  lights  was  sent  to  the  Lens  Com- 
mittee on  the  16th  Feb.  1^33i,  appealing  to  the  decisive  experi- 
ments made  in  France  and  Russia,  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  John 
Hei'schel,  and  the  distinguished  philosophers,  engineers,  and 
naval  officers  in  F^rance,  wno  had  all  decided  in  favour  of  lenses. 
When  tliis  communication  was  read,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  expressed,  in  language  too  strong  to  be  rej^eated, 
his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  his  brother  commissioners  and 
the  engineer,  insisted  in  the  most  urgent  manner  upon  having  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  expense  of  fitting  up  Inchkeith  Light- 

^  See  Report  on  Lighthouses  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comnioitfi 
Augast  1834.    App.  p.  127. 
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house  with  lenses  and  reflectors.  This  estimate^  thus  forced 
from  the  engineer,  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  made  fa* 
vourable  to  reflectors ;  but  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
it,  an  estimate  was  obtained  from  M.  Presnel  of  Paris,  of  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  a  first-class  lighthouse  with  lenses,  which 
was  L.413  cheaper  tnan  the  equivalent  apparatus  of  24  reflectora. 

Armed  with  this  information,  Sir  D,  Brewster  made  his  last 
communication^  to  the  Scottish  Board,  pressing  upon  their  notice 
the  economy,  as  well  as  the  superiority,  of  tae  dioptric  lights. 
The  eflect  c^  this  letter  was  to  induce  the  Board  to  agree  to  the 
erection  of  a  lens  light  upon  Inchkeith.  But  as  their  engineer 
was  opposed  to  this  measure.  Sir  D.  Brewster  had  no  expectation 
that  their  resolution  would  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  he  therefore 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,'  On  the  British  lAaht* 
house  System^  in  which  he  pcHuted  out  the  inconvenience  of  placr 
ing  the  lighthouses  of  the  kingdom  under  boards  composed  of 
unpaid  and  irresponsible  individuals,  who  were  neither  men. of 
science,  nor  engineers,  nor  naval  officers;  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  lenses  to  reflectors,  and  denounced  the  dangerous 
blunders  committed  bv  the  Scotch  engineer  in  the  distinguishing 
light  on  tlie  Bdl  Bock.  He  urged  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  subject ;  and  with  tMs  view  he  put  himself  in 
communication  with  Mr  Joseph  Hume,  who,  on  the  13th  Feb. 
1834,  obtained  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  Lighthouse 
System  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Before  this  impartial  tribunal,  witnesses  of  competent  know- 
ledge unanimously  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  dioptric  sys«> 
tern ;  and  when  their  verdict  was  confirmed  by  the  great  success 
of  tlie  experimental  dioptric  lighthouse  at  Inchkeith,  where  the 
lens  apparatus  was  in  full  action,  on  the  30th  Sept.  1835,  the 
triumph  of  the  new  system  of  illumination  was  adiieved.  The 
Boyal  Society  reported  that  the  new  light  had  a  PBODIGIOUS 
euperioAiy  over  tlie  old.  The  Tory  Commissioners  stood  aghast 
at  the  necessity  of  a  Radical  reform,  and  the  engiueer  w^t  Utter 
tears  over  the  downfall  of  his  reflectors. 

For  ten  years  the  relentless  enemies  of  the  polyzonal  lens,  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  and  their  Clerk  of  Works  became  now 
its  most  devoted  worshippers.  In  their  report  on  the  Lighthouse 
Bill,  they  declare  that  the  superiority  of  the  dioptric  system  was 
so  great  at  Inchkeith,  that  ^'  no  room  was  left  to  doubt  that  this 
system  will  be  employed  in  all  light/wuses  hei*eafter  ereeted^^  and 
**  that  the  lighthouse  (lenticular)  in  the  Isle  of  May  will  be  the  most 
perfect  that  was  ever  exhibited  IN  any  country  1*' 

Amid  this  general  ovation,  the  engineer  of  the  Lighthouse 

>  Printed  in  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Coaimons,  No.  130,  p.  133. 
'  April  1833,  yol.  Irii.,  p.  169. 
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Board  is  silent ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  speaks  through 
his  son  and  successor,  Mr  Alan  Stevenson,  the  Clerk  of  Works, 
when  he,  who  declared  in  1833  "  that  the  British  and  Irish  lights 
were  the  best  in  Europe,"  now  declares,  in  a  report  to  the  Light- 
house Board,  that  tjie  lens  lights  in  the  Isle  of  May  Lighthouse, 
are  more  than  twice  as  intense  as  the  old  ones,  and  that  there  is  a 
positive  saving  in  the  eapense  of  oil  in  the  ratio  of  17  to  24:1 

The  triumph  of  the  dioptric  lights  was  now  complete.  They 
were  introduced  into  England,  Ireland, and  theColonies, and where- 
ever  there  were  honest  and  intelligent  administrators  to  appreciate 
their  value ;  and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  be  hailed 
on  every  shore  as  beacons  of  mercy  to  the  seafaring  world.  Bnt 
while  the  philanthropist  thus  rejoices  in  the  triumph  of  science  over 
official  incapacity  and  sordid  interests,  he  cannot  but  deplore  the 
resistance  which  was  so  long  made  to  its  lessons,  and  those  worse 
qualities  in  our  moral  nature  by  which  that  resistance  was  main- 
tained and  prolonged.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  in  another  age, 
that  men,  occupying  the  station  of  judges  in  their  respective 
counties,^  shoula  have  been  the  dupes  of  an  engineer  as  ignorant 
of  the  subject  as  themselves,  at  a  time,  too,  when  they  were  dafly 
in  the  society  of  men  of  science,  ready  to  help  them,  and  when 
they  had  in  their  hands  the  most  positive  evidence  of  the  success  of 
the  dioptric  system  in  France,  ana  the  testimony  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  men  of  science,  engineers,  and  naval  offi4:ers  m  Paris  1 

The  chronicle  of  the  Scottish  Lighthouse  Commissioners,  when 
read  even  in  their  own  minutes,  is  to  us,  and  doubtless  will  be  to 
others,  a  mystery  which  time  is  not  likely  to  disclose ;  but  how- 
ever it  may  be  explained,*  there  is  one  truth  upon  which  our 
readers  will  set  their  seal,  that  the  hundreds  of  lives  which  were 
lost  on  the  Scottish  coast  from  the  imperfections  of  its  lighthouses, 
during  the  ten  years  that  the  engineer  refused  to  listen  to  Sir  D. 
Brewster's  recommendation  of  the  lens  apparatus — that  these 
lives,  we  say,  lie  at  the  conscience  door  of  the  engineer ;  and  that 
during  the  following  nine  years  that  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
refused  to  surrender  to  science  their  ignorance  and  their  preju- 
dices, the  souls  of  the  men  shipwrecked  from  the  same  cause  may 
yet  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them. 

But  it  IS  not  only  humanity  that  now  lifts  her  feeble  yet  pierc- 

'  We  mention  the  names  of  the  acting  Commissioners,  that  the  reader  maj 
judge  how  far  they  were  authorities  in  the  optics  of  lighthouses : — Sir  W.  Rac, 
Mr  Andrew  Murray,  Mr  L'Amy,  Mr  Archibald  Bell,  Mr  Robert  Bruce,  Mr 
Clephane  and  Mr  Macconochie,  the  last  of  whom  was,  we  believe,  always  friendly 
to  the  new  system. 

«  Sir  John  Robison,  writing  on  the  23d  March  1833,  says, — "I  heard  some 
curious  circumstances  to-day  from  a  person  who  was  long  employed  in  working 
for  the  lighthouses.  If  his  eridence  were  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  would  afford  a  curious  explanation  of  the  apparent  apathy  and  slowness  of 
proceedings  in  the  Lighthouse  Board." 
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ing  voice.  The  Nemesis  of  justice  summons  these  judges  of 
others  themselves  to  judgment.  During  the  nine  years  in  which 
they  trifled  with  a  subject  involving  domestic  as  well  as  national 
interests,  the  name  of  the  inventor  w^as  associated  with  his  inven- 
tion ;  but  after  the  curtain  had  fallen,  and  the  actors  were  dis- 
!>ersed,  they  deliberately  dissociated  his  name,  not  only  from  his 
enses  and  apparatus,  but  from  his  gratuitous  and  unceasing 
labours  to  introduce  them.  In  their  reports  to  Parliament  they 
omitted  all  notice  of  what  he  had  done  in  their  presence.  They 
suppressed  his  name,  and  had  the  boldness  to  claim  the  merit  of 
having  themselves  introduced  the  dioptric  system!  But  even 
this  lash,  inflicted  upon  the  inventor  by  their  own  hands,  did  not 
satiate  the  Commissioners;  they  either  encouraged  or  allowed 
their  underlings  to  publish  pamphlets  and  write  anonymous 
articles  in  magazines,  attacking  him  with  a  violence  and  bitterness 
known  only  in  political  warfare.  They  strove,  too,  to  deprive 
him  and  even  Fresnel  of  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  poly- 
zonal lens  ;^  they  laboured  to  carry  off  from  England  the  merit  of 
the  invention  of  the  dioptric  system  and  hand  it  to  France,  and 
they  did  all  in  their  power  to  wrest  from  their  fellow-citizen  the 
merit  of  its  introduction  into  British  lightliouses,  and  take  it  to 
themselves.  This  ignoble  and  unpatriotic  act  which  crowned 
their  offences ;  this  act  of  persecution  against  English  science,  is 
without  example  in  its  history.     No  Englishman  ever  dared  to 

Sive  to  Leibnitz  and  Germany  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of 
uxions  due  to  Newton  and  to  England.  None  ever  ascribed  to 
Napier  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  due  to  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  or  Savary.  None  ever  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Lar 
voisier  the  laurel  which  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water 
had  conferred  on  Watt  and  Cavendish ;  and  no  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  truth  ever  transferred  to  a  foreign  nation  the  English 
inventions  of  the  electric  and  submarine  telegraphs.  We  trust 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Admiralty,  and  the  new  Commis- 
sion for  Lighthouses,  who  have  been  misled  by  the  reports  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners,  will  investigate  for  themselves  the  history 
of  an  invention  which  it  is  now  their  duty  to  perfect  and  extend. 

^  The  following  observations  on  the  dioptric  ^lights  were  made  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  address  at  the  meetingof  the  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science,  held  at  Bradford: — "The  security  of  ships  and  buildings  by 
Sir  William  Snow  Harris'  lightning  rods  has  saved  many  lives  and  much  pro- 
perty. Still  more  beneficial,  because  the  risks  from  shipwreck  are  far  greater 
than  those  from  lightning,  has  been  Sir  D.  Brewster's  happy^  application  of  the 
science  of  which  he  is  so  great  a  master,  to  the  construction  of  the  Dioptric 


Lighthouse.  Some  absurd  attempts  have  been  made  to  represent  M.  Fresnel 
^  haviuff  anticipated  Sir  David  Brewster.  He  probably  was  ignorant  of  what 
Sir  David  had  done  long  before,  and  therefore  his  originality,  as  the  second  in- 


ventor, may  be  admitted,  on  that  supposition.  But  Sir  D.  Brewster  published 
in  1812,  M.  Fresnel  in  1822,  and  as  early  as  1816  he  pressed  upon  the  Light- 
house Engineer  in  Scotland  the  use  of  his  method.** 
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The  great  principle  at  issue  in  the  settlement  <>f  Italy,  is  the 
right  of  each  people  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  and  to  determine 
its  own  policy.  The  period  at  which  we  are  arrived,  is  one  at 
which  tne  spirit  of  national  independence  and  the  tyranny  of 
foreign  intervention  have  reached  the  height  of  their  mntnai 
antagonism.  The  question  yet  to  be  solved  is,  in  its  immediate 
beanng,  the  method  by  which  the  present  abnormal  state  of  Italj 
shall  be  terminated ;  but  it  involves,  in  its  wider  cotnprehensioD, 
the  permanent  settlement  of  a  traditionary  conflict  of  opini(«8. 
The  precedent  which  shall  now  be  laid  down,  either  by  diplomacy 
if  it  succeed,  or  by  arms  in  its  default^  will  serve  prooidblv  to 
govern  other  junctures  of  the  same  description,  and  other  nations 
in  the  same  difficulty.  It  will  be  either  to  tne  decision  of  the  Greit 
Powers  accorded  now,  or  to  the  terms  of  a  definitive  peace  yet  to 
be  extorted  by  the  sword,  whatever  the  one  or  the  other  shall  be^ 
that  nations,  in  similar  disputes  of  asserted  right,  will  hereaft^ 
appeal  with  almost  irresistible  authority.  Public  jurisprudence, 
inaeed,  already  solves  the  problem  in  favour  of  national  freedom; 
but  the  theory  of  legal  writers  must  largely  depend  on  the  fdtope 
as  well  as  on  the  past  practice  of  governments. 

When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  this  issue,  we  rejoice  in 
the  reunion  of  the  Liberal  party  under  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  which  was  so  obvious  a  result,  in  spite  of 
the  temporary  and  factitious  popularity  of  a  false  Conservatism 
during  last  year,  that  we  can  nanlly  claim  much  foresight  for 
pointing  out  its  necessity  in  our  political  articles  of  August  1858, 
November  1858,  and  February  1859.  For  the  last  five  months 
there  has  been  an  end  to  the  countenance  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  a  system  of  oppression  in  Italy,  which  has  combined  all 
the  rigours  of  foreign  military  domination  with  all  the  artifices 
of  spiritual  tjrranny.  We  are  now  assured  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Grovemments  which 
shall  assemble  to  determine  the  rights  of  Italy,  the  influence  of 
this  country  will  be  unequivocally  extended  in  favour  of  national 
freedom  ;  neither  can  any  man  fail  to  perceive  that  the  fiimness 
and  consistency  with  which,  as  a  nation  and  a  Government,  we 
have  held  aloof,  since  the  Treaty  of  Villa  Franca  until  now,  from 
any  negotiation  which  should  throw  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment into  compromise,  have  been  rewarded  by  a  great  increase 
of  our  influence  and  a  wide  extension  of  our  views. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  questions,  it  is  well  known,  arose  out  of 
that  hasty  arrangement  wliich  a  hostile  military  demonstration 
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on  the  Rhine  extorted  fix>m  the  Emperor  of  the  French  between 
the  !Minciir  and  the  Adige.  The  one  related  simply  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  territorial  cession  of  a  great  part  of  Liombardy  to 
Sardinia,  with  the  incidental  points  of  dispute  involved  in  the 
completion  of  the  transfer.  Tne  other  comprised  the  fate  of  the 
three  Duchies  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma,  on  which  Austria 
and  their  de  /acto  governments  have  shown  equal  determination — 
the  reform  oi  the  Papal  States,  which  Napoleon  lately  endeavoured 
to  precipitate  by  announcing  at  Bordeaux  the  speedy  withdrawal 
of  nis  troops  from  Rome — and  the  scheme  of  an  Italian  Confede- 
racy, whicn,  though  revived  in  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  is  probably 
perceived  to  be  empirical.  The  former  of  these  questions  legiti- 
mately concerned  tne  three  belligerents  alone,  ana  was  therefore 
reserved  to  their  plenipotentiaries  at  Zurich.  The  latter  was  a 
question  in  the  interest  of  Europe ;  and  although  the  strength  and 
proximity  of  France  and  Austria,  if  united,  might  possibly  have 
decided  it  in  the  face  of  every  other  power,  their  opposite  pledges 
on  almost  every  subject  of  Italian  reconstruction  have  so  far  neu- 
tralised their  natural  influence,  as  to  impart  extraordinaiy  force 
to  the  attitude  of  the  actual  governments  of  Italy,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  three  disinterested  Great  Powers. 

The  negotiations  which  have  transpired  between  July  and 
November  have  been  marked  by  striking  changes  of  public 
opinion,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  die  settlement  which 
should  at  last  be  founded  on  the  preliminaries  of  Villa  Franca. 
The  convention  which  bears  this  name — if  we  may  really  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  existence  of  a  document,  of  which  the  text 
has  never  been  published — was  first  regarded  as  implying  just 
such  an  indissoluble  alliance  between  France  and  Austria  as  the 
peace  of  Friedland  had  created  in  1807  between  France  and 
Russia.  Soon  aflerwards  a  violent  oscillation  of  public  judg- 
ment stigmatised  the  treaty  of  Villa  Franca  as  an  armistice 
more  hollow  and  temporary  than  that  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797. 
The  doubtful  report  of  a  congress  has  again  changed  the  opinion 
of  Europe;  and  it  is  now  not  unusual  to  imagine  that  per- 
manent peace  mayyet  grow  out  of  the  convention  of  Villa  Franca 
and  the  treaty  of  Zjurich,  and  place  the  affairs  of  Italy  on  a  basis 
apparently  as  durable  as  that  on  which  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1856  placed  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 

If  tne  latter  at  present  unlikely  event  should  happily  be  realised, 
it  will  be  due,  not  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  but  to  a 
general  spirit  of  conciliation,  to  the  attitude  of  Italy,  and  to  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  It  can  escape  no  one  that  the  chief  effect 
of  the  late  campaign  and  of  the  nominal  treaty  of  peace  has  been 
to  render  the  Italian  question  harder  of  solution  than  when  the  war 
began.    In  spite  of  tnis  treaty^  the  two  emperors  retain  their  an- 
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tagoDistic  interests  beyond  the  Alps  in  undiminished  force ;  and 
they  have  also  concluded  definite  obligations  in  the  same  opposite 
directions,  by  which  their  policy  had  not  before  been  trammelled. 
These  facts  are  easily  demonstrated.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
is 'not  less  pledged  to  a  realisation  of  the  "  idea'*  of  Italian  liberty 
than  when  he  first  drew  the  sword;  and  his  personal  honour,  since 
the  war,  has  been  involved  in  shielding  the  populations  of  the  three 
Duchies,  whom  the  entry  of  his  troops  incited  to  arms,  against 
the  retribution  of  the  Austrian  Government,  acting  in  the 
name  of  their  pretended  sovereigns.  The  Emperor  or  Austtia, 
on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  safety  of  his  own  despotic  govern- 
ment, at  any  rate  as  it  exists  to  the  south  of  the  Camic  Alps, 
dependent  on  the  re-institution  of  cognate  despotisms  in  tne 
bordering  states  of  Central  Italy ;  ana  although  he  has  joined 
with  France  in  urging  reforms  upon  the  Pontiff,  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  either  Government  must  despair,  the  threat- 
ened withdrawal  of  the  French  army  fi'om  Rome  gives  unusual 
force  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  upon  the  House  of  Anstria. 

So  desperate  is  this  conflict  of  interests  and  obligations,  that 
the  Italian  question  can  be  settled  onlv  by  a  total  loss,  on  one 
side  or  other,  of  imperial  prestige.  Whatever  might  be  the 
compromise  by  which  a  congress,  following  the  example  of  its 
predecessors,  may  attempt  to  settle  disputed  points  of  detail,  the 
result  must  remain,  that  Central  Italy  will  be  either  free  or  en- 
slaved— that  the  French  "  idea"  will  be  realised,  or  the  Austrian 
system  of  oppression  will  triumph.  In  the  latter  case,  Napoleon 
will  submit  to  a  political  defeat,  in  which  Magenta  and  Solferino 
will  be  forgotten,  and  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  will  be  almost  re- 
vived ;  in  the  former,  Austria  will  abandon  that  which  has  been 
the  cardinal  aim  of  her  foreign  and  domestic  policy  for  forty-five 
years.  And  while  Austria  has  nominally  undertaken  to  urge 
reforms  on  the  Papacy,  as  we  have  said,  none  knows  better  than 
herself  that  it  must  be  her  policy  either  to  shield  the  Pontifical 
Government  against  the  very  reforms  that  she  professes  to  pro- 
mote at  Kome,  or  to  revolutionise  her  own  Government  also ;  for 
Venetia,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  held  long  in  bondage  if  Central 
Italy  is  permanently  free. 

This  width  of  difterence  in  the  policy  or  the  interests  of  the 
two  great  parties  to  the  Italian  contest,  is  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  delay  which  has  been  experienced  in  putting  into  shape 
the  impracticable  provisions  of  the  immature  convention  of  Villa 
Franca.  And  even  now  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  either 
Power,  vnth  a  great  army  in  the  field,  is  ready  to  submit  to  an 
ignominious  capitulation,  or  is  unaware  that  the  popular  estimate 
of  an  Italian  settlement  will  not  be  affected  by  any  artifices  of  su- 
perficial compromise.    But  if  a  congress  shall  really  assemble,  that 
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fact  will  in  itself  indicate  that  certain  difficulties  have  been  smoothed 
down,  both  because  it  could  not  deliberate  without  distinct  bases 
of  discussion,  and  because  the  assent  of  Austria  to  such  a  mode 
of  settlement  involves  already  a  wide  concession  upon  her  part. 
The  court  of  Vienna  has  long  opposed  a  congress,  because  it 
cannot  defend  its  pretensions.  If,  therefore,  it  should  yield  at 
length  to  this  expedient,  we  must  assume  that  it  makes  at  the 
same  time,  a  large  surrender  of  those  pretensions. 

Thus  far  we  have  written  on  the  assumption  that  a  settlement 
of  the  Italian  question  is  really  desired  by  the  chief  parties  to 
the  contest,  and  that  recourse  to  a  congress  will  perhaps  be  had 
in  good  faith,  and  not  as  a  mere  stalking-horse  to  reUeve  the  two 
principal  belligerents  in  the  late  campaign  from  the  discredit  of 
a  hopeless  disagreement,  at  present  chiefly  confined  to  themselves. 
If  we  were  to  judge  the  policy  of  Austria  by  her  present  interests, 
we  should  conclude  it  to  be  her  aim  to  effect  such  a  settlement 
with  France  as  should  lessen  the  liability  to  a  rupture  on  any 
questions  affecting  the  direct  relations  either  of  that  power  or  of 
oardinia  with  herself;  but  at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  Italian  settle- 
ment as  long  as  possible  in  abeyance.  Slie  would  thus  gain  time  for 
the  contingency  of  a  solution  more  favourable  to  herself  than  what 
appears  now  possible,  and  she  would  thus  also  keep  the  way  open 
for  secret  interference  through  the  Papacy  and  the  three  pre- 
tenders, whose  claims  the  hostile  decision  of  a  general  congress 
would  definitively  abolish.     France,  indeed,  could  not  possibly 

Eermit  the  passage  of  the  Po  or  the  Mincio  by  Austrian  troops; 
ut  a  final  settlement  of  Italy  would  deprive  Austria  of  the  advan- 
tage of  abnormal  conditions  of  government  for  intrigue. 

This  view  has  also  the  support  of  some  external  probability. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  aim  of  Austria  to  render  the  question 
of  Central  Italy,  a  question  ancillary  to  the  Peace  of  Zurich — 
not  a  substantive  question  in  itself.  To  illustrate  our  meaning 
by  the  precedent  of  the  Turkish  settlement  of  1856,  she  seems  to 
throw  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  into  the  relation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  to  consign  the  question  of  the  Duchies  to  the  supple- 
mentary position  then  held  by  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  the  government  of  which  was  lefl  undecided  by  the 
treaty  of  peace.  As  neither  Russia  nor  Great  Britain  would  take 
up  arms  to  determine  whether  Colonel  Couza  should  enjoy  the 
double  election  which  M.  Walewski  obtained  for  him,  so  the  Aus- 
trian Government  may  perhaps  imagine  that,  now  the  Peace  of 
Zurich  is  concluded,  the  question  of  the  Duchies  will  shrink  into 
corresponding  insignificance,  and  provoke  nothing  beyond  chronic 
discontent  and  habitual  intrigue. 

The  policy  of  Austria,  of  course,  turns  largely  on  her  inter- 
national relations.     An  Italian  settlement  in  lavour  of  freedom, 
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«nd  a  fresh  ra^^tnTe  with  France,  are  the  two  dangei^  to  which  she 
IB  not  indifferent.  She  dreads  the  former  result^  as  we  have  said, 
because  it  wonid  compromi^  her  present  system   of  domestic 

fovemment ;  and  she  fears  the  latter,  becanse  her  own  impolicjr 
as  left  her  without  an  ally  in  Europe.  Her  only  security  in 
<)ontentions  with  France  rests  in  the  union  of  Grermany ;  and 
that  union  she  has  herself  destroyed.  The  Aastrio-Pmssiaii 
alliance  has  ceased  in  consequence  of  her  own  gratuitous  quarrels 
with  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  her  conduct  to  the  I>uke  of  Saxe 
Coburg  —  the  ablest  and  most  far-sighted  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Germany — has  alienated  from  her  every  liberal  and  independent 
court  of  the  Confederation.  Austria,  therefore,  shrinKS  firom 
again  drawing  the  sword  against  France,  and  desires,  if  possible, 
to  concert  that  alliance  at  Paris  which  she  has  lost  successarelj 
at  8t  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  The  Treaty  of  Zurich  forms  tile 
ba^s  of  this  policy. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  the  objects  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  f  A  year  ago,  his  designs  were  stated  in  this  countiy 
to  DO  purely  and  exclusively  maritime.  Soon  after,  when  the 
Austrian  war  threatened,  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  his  object  to 
Swallow  up  Sardinia,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  he  had  but  jost 
before  negotiated  the  marriage  of  his  cousin  with  a  daughter  of 
the  House  of  Savoy.  When  this  view  of  his  mingled  despotism 
and  aggression  passed  away,  it  was  maintained  that  his  attempted 
assassination  in  the  previous  year  had  inspired  him  with  such  a 
terror  of  the  Carbonari,  that  his  conciliation  of  Italian  Liberalism 
was  dictated  only  by  alarm  for  his  personal  safety.  When  the 
treaty  of  Villa  Franca  was  made  known,  it  was  asserted  that  he 
was  a  monster  of  deception ;  and  that  his  only  aim  in  the  Italian 
war,  was  that  of  first  compromising  all  the  Liberals  of  Italy,  and 
of  then  decisively  crushing  them  by  an  alliance  with  Austria  and 
Legitimacy.  Trie  successive  exhaustion  of  each  of  these  theories 
have  made  it  the  fashion  to  say  that  it  is  his  object  to  place  his 
cousin  on  the  throne  of  Etruria.  Thus  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  gets  the  character  of  the  most  profound  and  astute  poli- 
tician of  the  day.  He  is  said  to  be  so  reserved  that  no  one  can 
penetrate  his  designs,  so  self-confident  that  none  can  change  his 
purpose.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  real  and  modem  Sphinx,  the 
incarnation  of  a  political  enigma. 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  him  bear  unanimous  tes- 
timony that  his  character  is  the  reverse  of  this;  that  to  his 
friends  he  is  communicative  even  to  indiscretion ;  and  that 
though  his  will  is  strong  and  his  judgment  clear,  when  he  sees 
it  necessary  to  think  and  act,  he  is  nevertheless  influenced  by 
those  around  him  in  a  degree  which  invests  his  policy  with  in- 
consistency and  indecision. 
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The  i^al  objects  of  Napoleon  cannot  be  inferred  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  causes — both  grierances  and  pretexts 
-^of  the  late  war.  It  is  customary  to  overlook  the  &ct^  toat  pre^ 
yiously  io  the  celebrated  speech  of  the  Emperor  to  Baron  Hiib- 
ner  on  the  1st  of  January,  there  were  real  and  substantial  differ- 
ences between  the  French  and  Austrian  courts  on  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  It  is  common  to  say  that  a  quarrel  was  fastened  by  France 
upon  Austria  with  the  single  view  of  giving  employment  to  the 
French  array.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  he  was  anxious 
for  the  Italian  war  on  grounds  wholly  disconnected  from  the 
grievance  which  actually  preceded  it.  He  was  anxious  to 
strengthen  his  dynasty  by  reviving  in  his  own  person  the  glori- 
ous traditions  of  the  first  French  Empire.  He  was  anxious  to 
attach  to  him  an  army  which  had  then  known  him  only  as  a 
civilian,  and  to  employ  an  army  which  had  for  three  years  been 
idle.  He  was  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
bably he  may  have  had  in  view  the  extension  also  of  his  mari- 
time and  commercial  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of 
the  lien  which  such  a  new  influence  would  have  given  him  along 
the  Italian  coasts.  All  this  he  might  fairly  hope  to  elicit  from  a 
successful  war  with  Austria,  without  possessing  himself  of  a  single 
acre  beyond  the  Alps. 

But  to  ascribe  the  war  wholly  to  these  objects,  is  resolutely  to 
forget  the  altercation  of  preceding  years.  France  and  Austria, 
ten  years  before  the  war  began,  had  jointly  occupied  the  Papal 
States  at  the  instance  of  the  Pontiff.  France  maintained  an 
army  in  Rome,  Austria  in  the  Legations.  This  occupation 
was  announced  at  the  outset  to  be  a  temporary  one.  When 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  May  1856,  directed  attention  to 
what  it  termed  the  "  abnormal  condition  of  Italy,"  the  reform 
of  the  Papal  Government  received  a  European  sanction.  It 
was,  therefore,  equally  in  accordance  with  the  original  con- 
tract between  France,  Austria,  and  the  Papacy,  and  with  the 
declaration  of  a  general  congress,  that  France  should  negotiate 
with  Austria  for  a  termination  of  their  Joint  military  occupation. 
Moreover,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  had  the  mortincation 
to  find  that,  in  spite  of  his  natural  acuteness,  he  had  been  out- 
witted by  the  Austrians.  The  Austrian  Concordat  bound  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Rome  in  a  firm  alliance ;  and  the  more 
that  the  proposed  evacuation  of  the  Papal  States  was  urged  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  more  susjMcious  Pius  and 
Antonelli  became  of  the  court  of  Paris.  The  result  was,  that 
France  held  no  sort  of  influence  at  Home;  the  Vatican  was 
entirely  Austrian  ;  and  Napoleon  at  length  perceived  that  he  was 
maintaining  an  army  in  the  pontifical  capital,  simply,  as  it  were,  to 
register  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  Count  Buol. 
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Was  this  state  of  things  to  be  maintained  t  Were  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  occupation  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Paris  Congress  to  be  set  aside,  simply  in  order  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  a  rupture  with  Austria,  and  to  support  in  its  int^rity 
the  atrocious  raisgovemment  of  the  Pontincate  ?  It  must  be 
remembered  also,  that  this  question  could  be  settled  only  by  the 
alternative  of  war  or  mutual  arrangement  It  was  quite  certain 
that  if  the  French  troops  left  Some  by  one  gate,  tne  Austrian 
troops  would  immediately  enter  it  by  another.  Had  the 
French  Emperor  simply  abandoned  Rome  while  Austria  was  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  Legations,  he  would  have  left  her  uncon- 
tested mistress  of  Central  Italy.  We  conceive,  therefor^  that 
however  warlike  both  imperial  courts  may  have  been  in  disposi- 
tion, the  question  of  the  Papal  Occupation  presented  a  legitimate 
ground  of  ouaiTel  between  France  and  Austria. 

The  Italian  war,  then,  was  threatening  as  between  these  two 
powers,  in  the  character  of  principals,  on  the  question  of  the 
i^apal  Occupation,  when  it  broke  forth  between  Austria  and 
Sardinia,  on  the  subject  of  their  military  armaments.  France, 
the  ally  of  Sardinia,  entered  upon  hostilities,  not  as  a  principal, 
but  as  an  accessory.  When,  therefore,  the  safety  of  Sardinia 
had  been  assured,  the  question  of  the  Papal  Government  re- 
mained, except  in  so  far  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrians  had 
aflFectcd  its  scope.  The  question  raised  by  the  flight  of  the  Dukes 
of  Tuscany  and  Modena  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma  was  a  sub- 
sequent one,  and  it  rested  on  distinct  grounds.  For  the  official 
papers,  which  have  been  published,  evince  that  both  Tuscans, 
Parmese,  and  Modenese,  were  ready  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  loyally  to  obey  their  respective  sovereigns,  if  they  would 
adopt  the  Italian  cause ;  but  those  sovereigns  preferred  to  abandon 
their  territories,  in  false  reliance  on  their  being  borne  back  by  the 
standards  of  the  Austrian  army.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the 
Occupation  of  the  Papal  States,  is  to  be  traced  as  a  distinct  and 
continuous  spring  of  action  throughout  this  labyrinth  of  events ; 
and  the  address  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  tne  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  evinces  the  fact,  that  the  original  dispute  between  the 
French  and  Austrian  Governments  remains  in  his  view  as  one  of 
the  foremost  questions  to  be  settled.  The  Austrians  have  been  al- 
ready expelled ;  and  the  Emperor  still  threatens  the  prompt  with- 
drawal of  the  French  from  Rome.  If  these  troops  are  withdrawn, 
one  of  two  results  must  follow.  Either  the  Pope  will  succeed  in 
regaining  his  position  by  means  of  mercenaries,  or  the  Pontifical 
Government  will  expire,  and  the  national  voice  of  the  States 
which  at  present  remain  to  the  Church  will  be  summoned  to 
pronounce  on  their  future  government. 

From  this  hasty  glance  at  the  history  and  character  of  the 
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Italian  aaestion,  we  pass  to  an  equally  brief  view  of  the  actual 
points  of  dispute  between  the  parties  whose  concurrence  is  more 
or  less  essential  to  a  settlement.  They  involve,  first,  the  three 
Duchies  of  Central  Italy ;  secondly,  the  French  occupation  of 
the  papal  territories ;  and  thirdly,  the  Romagna,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Duchies  to  which  it  is  allied  de  factOy  and  firom  the 
Roman  Court  by  which  it  is  claimed  dejure.  There  is  also  the 
scheme  of  an  Italian  Confederation,  wnich  recognises  a  great 
principle  of  national  government;  but  it  will  hardlyprovoke  serious 
discussion  in  this  imperfect  stage  of  the  popular  emancipation. 

We  deal,  then,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  Duchies. — These 
may  be  regarded  as  presenting  essentially  one  dispute.  The 
Austrian  Government,  if  we  collate  all  that  it  has  lately  advanced 
on  this  subject,  may  be  said  to  have  put  forth  three  propositions, 
each  tending  to  justify  past  and  to  facilitate  future  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  Dukes.  They  are — 1.  That  the  relations  of  that 
Government  with  the  three  Duchies  have  been  marked,  not  by  a 
spirit  of  insidious  aggression,  but  by  treaties  of  equal  alliance, 
such  as  prevail  between  other  powers.  2.  That  the  remainders 
or  reversions  contingently  accruing  to  the  House  of  Austria  in 
the  inheritance  of  the  thrones  of  these  Duchies,  invest  that  House 
with  a  special  right  of  defending  the  heirs  in  possession.  3.  That 
the  court  of  Vienna  has  a  right  to  interfere  between  the  popu- 
lations of  those  States  and  their  real  or  pretended  sovereigns,  at 
the  request  of  the  latter.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  each 
of  these  positions  is  false  and  untenable. 

1  and  2.  On  the  first  point,  the  Austrian  Government  asserts 
that  its  interests  in  the  Duchies  are  historical  rinjhts,  recognised 
by  general  treaties,  arising  before  the  great  French  Revolutionary 
War,  and  confirmed  and  established  afler  that  war.  Thus  it 
points  triumphantly  to  a  stipulation  of  the  famous  Second  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  which  assigns  the  Duchy  of  Parma 
to  the  head  of^the  House  of  Austria  on  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  This  pro- 
vision, dating  more  than  a  century  back,  was  no  doubt  confirmed 
by  special  and  local  treaties  dating  subsequent  to  the  restoration 
of  1814.  It  is  maintained  that  this  and  similar  claims,  having 
originated  in  compromises  or  exchanges  of  other  claims,  the 
Austrian  court  is  at  once  absolved  from  the  charge  of  encroach- 
ment in  Central  Italy. 

Now,  even  acknowledging  the  legality  of  such  a  provision,  it 
is  obvious  that,  construed  in  its  widest  comprehension,  it  gives  no 
rights  to  the  House  of  Austria  until  the  contingency  in  question 
actually  occurs.  There  is  no  provision  of  international  law  which 
sanctions  the  transformation  of  a  contingent  interest  of  inherit- 
ance into  a  vested  right  of  interference.    Neither  is  there  any 
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maxim  of  any  mmiicipal  law  of  any  natum.  with  wkidi.  we  an 
acquainted,  which  would  allow  a  person  who  possessed  a  contin- 

Sent  remainder  to  a  certain  property  to  interfere  in  that  propertjr 
uring  the  tenancy  of  persons  actually  seised  of  it.  It  is  to  be 
assumed,  therefore,  that  the  claim  of  interference  founded  upon 
these  contingent  interests^  is  repugnant  to  every  received  exposi- 
tion of  natural  justice. 

But,  even  waiving  this  obvious  consideration-^that  a  contin- 
gency which  may  never  happen  confers  no  rights  until  it  is  ac- 
tually realised — the  indefeasible  claim  set  up  by  the  Austrian 
Government  upon  its  occurrence  is  equally  contrary  to  nubUc 
law.  If  the  authors  of  the  second  Treaty  of  Aix-lap-Chapelle  de- 
simied  any  respect  for  international  jurisprudence,  they  can  have 

fiven  the  court  of  Austria  a  contingent  interest  in  the  soccession, 
ependent  only  on  the  event  of  the  succession  not  being  pre- 
viously alienated  or  barred  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  Dnchy 
of  Parma.  This  is  the  only  conceivable  mode  of  reconciling  the 
treaty  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  successive  juristS|  of  whom 
Vattel  is  the  most  received  exponent : — 

^^  It  is  a  manifest  consequence  of  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  nations,  that  all  are  in  possession  of  the  right  of  governing  as 
they  think  proper,  and  that  no  one  nation  has  the  slightest  right 
to  interfere  m  [de  se  meler]  the  government  of  another." — Vattdf 
Droit  des  Gens^  Book  II.,  5  54. 

Unless  this  principle  is  to  be  entirely  abandoned,  the  rights 
held  under  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  can  be  held  only  sub- 
ject to  the  concurrence  of  the  Duchy.  The  Duchy  of  Parma— 
allowing  that  the  supreme  power  may  reside  at  one  time  in  the 
prince,  and  at  another  in  the  people  on  the  completion  of  a  suc- 
cessful revolution — is  in  the  position  of  a  tenant  m  tail,  who  may 
bar  his  property  against  all  expectancies.  The  House  of  Austria 
may  inherit,  if  it  be  not  barred,  but  simply  on  that  condition. 
And  the  abolition  of  the  Ducal  house  in  itself  destroys  the 
Austrian  claim  at  the  very  root. 

If  Europe  does  not  acquiesce  in  this  position,  it  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  passes  one  law  for  states  which  can  resist,  and 
another  for  those  which  cannot.  Europe  has  repeatedly  recog- 
nised the  right  of  France  to  choose  its  own  rulers.  She  recognised 
this  in  theory  in  1814,  and  in  fact  in  1830,  in  1848,  and  in  1852. 
And  in  regard  to  ourselves,  what  should  we  say,  supposing  Han- 
over to  be  a  more  powerful  state,  if  Hanover  were  to  insist,  on  the 
ground  of  the  King's  contingent  interest  in  the  Crown  of  this 
countr}"^,  that  a  Liberal  Ministry  should  not  introduce  a  new  Re- 
form Bill  lest  it  should  compromise  the  foundation  of  the  British 
monarchy  ?  It  is  precisely  this  absurdity  that  the  assumption  of 
a  right  of  interference  by  the  Austrian  Government  involves. 
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The  history  of  Austrian  intervention,  then,  presents  a  conrse 
of  unjustifiable  encroachment  on  states  legally  independent.  In 
the  next  place,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  treaties  concluded  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  Italian  powers,  on  which  the  charge  of 
encroachment  is  supported  by  Sardinia,  and  ingeniously  denied 
by  Austria  herself?  These  treaties  are  simply  expedients  for 
making  viceroys  of  the  Italian  sovereigns,  for  whose  indepen- 
dence the  court  of  Vienna  affects  this  extravagant  regard.  By 
the  Treaty  of  the  29th  of  April  1815,  between  Austria  and  thjB 
Two  Sicilies,  the  latter  Government  pledged  itself  to  entire  con- 
formity with  the  political  system  of  Austria.  In  the  year  1847 
the  Dukes  of  Modena  and  Parma,  by  separate  treaties,  under- 
took to  conclude  no  military  convention  without  the  previous 
consent  of  Austria.  It  requires  no  demonstration  that  tnese  are 
treaties,  not  of  equal,  bat  of  unequal  alliance ;  that  they  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  independent  states ;  and  that  they  are  designed 
to  insure  the  dominance  of  Austrian  policy  wherever  they  apply. 
In  fact,  the  great  aggravation  of  Sardinian  politics,  in  the  view 
of  Austria,  consistea  in  the  fact  that,  could  she  only  have  turned 
Sardinia  into  a  despotic  government,  she  cx)uld  have  upset  the 
balance  of  power  aesigned  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  have 
established  her  authority  from  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and 
Prussia  to  Cape  Spartivento.  She  had  also  concluded  treaties 
of  mutual  succour  with  the  Italian  Duchies,  under  which,  at  the 
request  of  their  willing  princes,  she  could  march  her  armies  into 
them;  and  having  thus  secured  the  four  temporal  sovereigns, 
and  having  bougnt  the  Pontifical  Government  by  a  degra^ng 
and  impolitic  Concordat  that  has  now  virtually  expired,  she 
wanted  only  the  subjugation  of  Sardinia  to  complete  the  do- 
minion of  all  Italy. 

3.  We  have  now  glanced  at  the  two  former  of  the  positions  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  simultaneously.  The  third  point,  concern- 
ing its  right  of  interference  beti^^^een  the  people  of  the  Duchies 
and  their  pretended  sovereigns,  remains. 

This  is  distinctly  a  question  of  international  law.  Who, 
in  the  first  place,  possesses  the  sovereign  power  ?  Vattel  recog- 
nises no  other  distinction  in  questions  of^  contested  sovereignty, 
than  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power  and  mere  rebels. 

"  On  appelle  rebelles  tons  sujets  qui  prennent  injustement  les 
armes  contre  le  conducteur  do  la  8oci6te." — Droit  des  GeiiSy  HI. 
§  288. 

The  only  "  condncteurs  de  la  soci<5t^  "  are  M.  Farini  in  Parma 
and  Modena,  and  Baron  Ricasoli  in  Tuscany.  And  Vattel 
expressly  reserves  that  the  insurrection,  to  constitute  rebellion, 
must  be  unjust.  Both  he  and  every  other  jurist  of  authority 
recognise  a  civil  war  as  existing  only  when  there  are  two  parties 
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to  the  contest  actually  in  the  field  and  within  the  dominions. 
Wlien  one  party  is  expelled,  or  has  quitted  the  dominions,  thej 
regard  civil  war  as  terminated,  and  the  government  de  facto  the 
only  government  that  can  possibly  be  held  to  exist. .  So  strik- 
ingly does  Yattel  himself  bear  out  this  proposition,  that  he  goes 
the  length  of  urging  it  as  a  duty  upon  tJiird  Powers  to  succour  a 
people  rising  against  an  "  insupportable  tyranny,'*  even  before 
the  tyrannical  prince  is  dethronea.  After  stating  that  no  sove- 
reign can  make  nimself  judge  of  the  conduct  of  anotner,  he  asserts, 

'^  But  if  the  prince  attacking  the  fundamental  laws  [and  this 
the  Dukes  did  m  abolishing  the  constitution,  and  in  other  acts 
of  tyranny^]  gives  his  people  a  lemtimate  ground  of  resistance,  if 
the  tyranny,  being  become  insunerable,  rouses  the  nation  to  in- 
surrection, ecery  foreian  power  has  the  right  of  succouring  an 
oppressed  people  which  demands  its  assistance.'* — ^11.  §  56. 

No  more  ample  vindication  of  the  French  Gt)vemment,  if  it 
had  only  made  Austrian  military  interference  in  the  Duchies  a 
cause  of  war,  could  be  reouired.  We  do  not  desire  to  strain  in- 
ternational law  to  the  deduction — of  which,  however,  it  would 
logically  admit — that  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma 
could  only  attempt  to  regain  their  thrones  by  force  of  arms  in 
the  character  of  pirates  and  brigands ;  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  assertion  that  they  have  legally  ceased  to  exist. 

But  apart  from  this,  the  alliance  under  which  Austria  pro- 
fesses to  take  the  part  of  the  exiled  Dukes  has  no  longer  any 
force.  Alliances  m  international  law  are  of  two  kinds — personal 
and  real.  If  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  the  Dukes  were 
a  "  personal "  alliance,  then  it  has  already  expired : — 

"  L'alliance  personnel  expire,  si  Tun  des  contractans  cesse  de 
regner."— II.  §  194. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alliance  be  a  "  real "  one,  then  it 
merges  into  the  de  facto  government : — 

"  L'alli6  ddmeure  alli6  de  TEtat,  malgr6  le  changement  qui  y 
est  arriv^.  Toutefois,  si  ce  changement  lui  rend  Talliance  in- 
utile, dangereuse,  ou  desagr^able,  il  est  le  maitre  d'y  renoncer." 
-II.  §197. 

This  legal  dilemma  closes  the  question  both  against  Austria  and 
the  Dukes ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  argument  appears 
to  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  practical  deduction  from  these  facts  is,  of  course,  that  the 
States,  no  longer  to  be  termed  Duchies,  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and 
Modena  are  Sovereign  States ;  and  we  conceive  this  principle  to 
be  the  only  basis  on  which  a  general  congress  can  legally  deli- 
berate.    Neither  time  nor  intrigue  induces  the  population  of 

1  See  the  documents  pablished  daring  the  first  dajs  of  October  in  the  London 
jonmals,  on  the  perfidious  conduct  even  of  the  Government  of  Parma. 
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either  state  to  relent  against  their  former  princes ;  and  every  day 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  Provisionary  Governments. 

We  turn  next  to  the  Papal  Government. — This  is  rather  a 
question  of  fact  and  of  policy  than  of  law.  We  have  already 
stated  the  character  of  the  dispute  regarding  the  reform  of  this 
Government,  as  it  exists  between  France,  Austria,  and  itself. 
In  spite  of  all  advice  and  of  all  intimidation,  we  have  uniformly 
seen  the  Papal  Government  clinging  with  convulsive  tenacity  to 
the  power  which  shields  it  from  change,  and  we  may  assume  that 
neitner  advice  nor  intimidation  will  produce  a  single  concession. 
Indeed,  the  Vatican  has  so  often  evinced  its  spiritual  strength 
rising  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  its  temporal  weakness,  that  it  is 
apt  to  presume  on  its  means  of  impunity.  Assuming  again, 
therefore,  that  the  Pontifical  Government  will  undergo  no  other 
change  than  what  is  actually  forced  upon  it,  the  chief  cmestion 
which  we  have  to  consider  is  the  result  of  the  threatened  French 
evacuation.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  suggests  the  alternatives — 
"  Anarchy,  terror,  or  peace."  On  the  iSt  assumption,  we  can 
hardly  contemplate  peace,  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  evacua- 
tion. Will  the  result,  then,  be  anarchy  or  terror?  This,  of 
course,  depends  on  whether  the  Pope  can  hold  his  own  by  means 
of  mercenary  or  other  troops,  oince  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  maintains  "terror"  and  excludes  "anarchy,"  why  should 
not  the  Pope  also  ?  If  the  Roman  treasury  is  poorer  than  the  Nea- 
politan, the  Pope  has  more  prospect  of  pecuniary  aid  from  distant 
quarters.  Madrid  and  Vienna,  though  themselves  too  hard 
pressed  for  a  great  act  of  Catholic  zeal,  are  supposed  to  have 
already  facilitated  the  discharge  of  some  of  the  Pope's  more  press- 
ing obligations.  Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Neapolitan 
Government  possesses  both  a  native  and  a  hireling  army,  which 
the  Papal  Government  does  not ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  granting 
that  the  latter  obtains  the  money,  where  will  it  find  the  men  i 
We  believe  that  a  certain  force  might  be  procured  out  of  the 
bandits  whom  Antonelli  armed,  whom  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Romagna  have  in  great  measure  suppressed,  and  who 
therefore  are,  no  doubt,  actuated  by  hostility  to  the  popular 
cause,  which  is  thus  distinctively  the  cause  of  order,  while  the 
Papal  cause  is  the  cause  of  license  and  rapine.  Whether  such  a 
force  would  really  suffice  to  maintain  the  subjugation  of  Rome 
and  its  neighbourhood,  is  matter  of  surmise,  because  the  amount 
of  the  force  that  might  be  obtained  is  matter  of  surmise  also. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ragged  regiments  of 
the  Duke  of  Modena  consist  of  only  3000  men  ;  ana  this  fact 
greatly  circumscribes  our  view  of  the  force  which  the  Papal 
Government  could  collect  for  its  defence. 
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The  seculaorisatioii  of  the  Roman  States  is,  no  doubt,  a  sdbeme 
fraught  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  re> 
form  short  of  entire  secularisation  would  be  effectual.  But  sup- 
posing the  Pontifical'  Government,  on  the  withdrawal  of  toe 
French  army,  apparently  about  to  fall  in  a  conflict  between  the 
people  and  its  own  mercenaries,  the  mediation  of  other  powen 
ma^  possibly  force  this  compnomise  upon  both  parties.  Nor  ii 
it  miprobable  that  the  Emperor  NapcMeon's  speech  at  Bordeaux 
may  nave  had  the  object  ot  pr^aring  the  way  for  this  crisis,  and 
for  a  reform  fiilly  involving  the  principle  of  secularisation.  But 
in  estimating  the  chance  of  Pontifical  concessions,  even  in  such 
a  difficulty  as  this,  we  must  remember  that  secularisation,  while 
it  would  reserve  to  the  Pope  his  kingly  honours,  would  entirely 
brush  away  the  real  rulers  of  Bome,  who  are  such  men  as  Anto- 
nelli ;  and,  therefore,  that  such  a  concession,  though  apparently 
but  a  compromise,  would  really  involve  an  entire  capitulation  on 
the  part  ol  the  actual  govemocs. 

Tnere  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  pamphlet  ^^  Napoleon  IIL  et 
ritalie  "  and  the  Treaties  of  Villa  Franca  and  Zuricn  consistently 
exhibit  a  respect  for  the  claims  of  the  Pontifioate,  bard  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  actual  relations  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi 
with  the  Holy  See,  for  a  considerable  period  now  passed.  But  a 
sovereign  elected  in  great  degree  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Jesuits,  whom  his  uncle  had  pursued  with  such  pecsevering  hatred, 
would  hardly  otherwise  approach  the  question  of  Italian  reform  in 
the  first  expoai  of  his  designs.  Moreover,  either  it  was,  or  it  ought 
to  have  been,  his  policy  to  carry  indth  him  the  Catholic  clergy  as 
far  as  possible,  or  at  anv  rate  to  prevent  Austria  from  monopolis- 
ing at  the  outset  the  whole  influence  of  the  Italian  priesthood. 
And  the  "  honorary  presidency"  of  the  proposed  Italian  Con- 
federation may  have  been  transcribed  from  the  pamphlet  to  the 
treaty,  with  the  view  of  obviating  a  too  glaring  inconsistency  in 
the  compromise  otlierwise  made  with  Austria.  At  this  moment 
the  interests  of  the  Emperor,  in  point  of  fact,  materially  differ. 
The  alliance  of  the  Ultramontane  &ction  was  not  permanently 
to  be  preserved  by  half  measures,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
voked a  feelingof  distrust  among  the  Italian  Liberals,  that  has 
rendered  the  Emperor  nervously  sensitive  to  public  opinion. 
His  speech  at  Bordeaux  evinces  just  this  conviction. 

It  IS  impossible  to  quit  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  ad- 
verting to  the  question  of  the  means  which  would  exist  in  the 
Papal  States  for  the  maintenance  and  conduct  of  a  government 
thus  secularised  or  revolutionised.  We  are  hardly  surprised 
that,  before  the  present  astonishing  development  of  the  compati- 
bility of  reform  and  liberty  with  intelligence  and  order  had  taken 
place,  the  alleged  absence  both  of  the  men  and  tlie  means  re- 
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for  a  secularised  government  should  have  been  insisted 
n  by  dispassionate  critics,  as  a  bar  to  the  enterprise  But 
f  there  remain  any  doubt  that  men  are  to  be  found  more 

of  government — and  in  point  of  justice  and  integrity  no 
ison  can  be  introduced — than  a  Wind  and  tyrannical 
of  cardinals,  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  Marquis  Pepoli, 
T  of  Finance  at  Bologna.  The  truth  is,  that  tlie  whole 
aristocracy  have  exhibited  a  political  capacity  that  their 
,d  enervating  submission  to  tne  worst  thraldom  renders 
amazing.  And  even  if  the  men  required  for  the  future 
nent  of  Rome  should  not  be  forthcoming  in  the  Iloman 

those  States  may  copy  the  example  of  Prussia,  and 
X)  bo  their  rulers  men  of  other  States  among  their  own 


Romagna  occupies  a  somewhat  different  position  from  the 
f  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena ;  because,  as  it  has  formed 
ally  one  of  the  Papal  States,  others  of  which  still  remain 
to  the  Pope,  the  condition  of  civil  war  must,  for  a  certain 
legally  be  acknowledged  to  subsist  between  the  Romagna 
3  Pontificate,  according  to  the  principle  enunciated  by 
In  the  Romagna  there  may,  therefore,  be  a  certain  con- 
;laim  of  sovereignty,  which  has  no  existence  whatever  in 
isputably  free  States  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma, 
h  it  can  scarcely  be  much  longer  pleaded.  But  what  we 
id  of  these  States,  that  they  are  daily  increasing  in  their 
is  nevertheless  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Romagna,  be- 
s  increasing  disconnection  from  the  Papacy,  in  point  of 
ids  gradually  to  dissever  it  also  in  point  of  law. 
not  improbable  that  both  Vienna  and  Rome  are  looking 
[  to  the  means  of  placing  the  Romagna  in  a  practically 

position  by  a  stratagem  which  the  JProvisional  Govem- 
i"  Bologna  will  of  course  exert  themselves  to  defeat.  The 
f  this  Government,  at  the  present  moment,  rests  in  its 
^ith  the  three  other  States,  and  in  its  consequent  defence 
whole  force  of  the  national  army  under  General  Garibaldi. 
•  Austria  and  Rome  should  contrive  to  deal  singly  with  the 
>uchies^--to  use  a  term  which  we  have  already  regarded 
lete — and  by  whatever  concessions  to  constitute  them  on  a 
ent  basis,  the  national  army  would  probably  be  divided, 
3  Romagnese  would  be  liable  to  face  the  troops  of  the 

alone.  It  would  be  dangerous,  therefore,  for  the  Liberal 
ments  to  admit  of  the  dissociation  of  the  Romamia  from 


r> 


(ome  excellent  letters  sifted  "  Liber*'  in  the  Daily  News  (October 
rom  a  recent  traveller  in  Italy. 
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the  three  other  States  in  the  discussion  of  the  Italian  fiiture  bja 
general  Congress. 

Although  the  scheme  of  an  Italian  Confederation  must  6oon  yet 
be  discarded  as  illusory  even  by  the  imperial  pamphleteer  ifith 
whom  it  has  originated,  or  by  whom,  at  any  rale,  in  modem 
times,  it  has  been  revived,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  as  involving  that 
principle  of  government  by  nationalities  to  which  we  believe  there 
18  ail  irresistible  tendency  in  civilisation,  and  to  which,  fbrdgn  as 
it  is  to  the  leading  traditions  of  history,  all  artificial  empires  like 
the  Austrian  must  at  length  succumb.  In  truth,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  argue  pi*ecedent  against  a  system  of  government  de- 
pendent on  a  state  of  society  which  we  now  see,  and  for  which 
there  has  been  no  precedent.  It  is  obvious  that  popular  power 
must,  in  the  long  run,  increase  proportionately  to  activity,  educa- 
tion, and  intelligence,  and  that  the  same  dynastic  instinct  w^hich 
allies  one  royal  house  with  another  with  which  it  has  intermarried 
must  bind  together  different  sections  of  the  same  nation. 

It  was  customary  among  a  certain  party  to  allege,  before  recent 
and  conclusive  demonstrations  to  the  contrary  hatd  appeared,  that 
the  nationality  of  Italy  was  an  illusion,  much  as  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  in  the  convenient  fallacy  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him, 
characterised  Italy  itself  as  "  a  geographical  expression."  It  was 
maintained  that  the  smothered  jealousies  of  different  sections  of 
the  Italian  j^eople  nearly  equalled  their  common  hostility  to  the 
foreigner ;  and  that,  if  the  foreigner  were  expelled,  those  jealousies 
would  be  fanned  into  the  civil  war  that  had  marked  the  history  of 
the  mediaeval  republics.  But  the  irresistible  refutation  of  this 
Austrianising  vaticination,  by  the  facts  which  we  read  day  by 
day,  is  already  before  us ;  and  we  need  but  point  to  their  te-sti- 
mony.  In  truth,  it  required  no  great  insight  fix>m  the  outset  to 
predict  the  extinction  of  local  jealousies,  such  as  we  had  read  of 
in  past  Italian  annals.  The  example  of  Germany  was  before  us; 
and  we  have  now  witnessed  in  Germany,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, just  that  spirit  of  national  union,  under  the  influence  of  a 
social  civilisation,  and  the  experience  of  oppression  from  without, 
that  the  same  double  agency  is  now  developing  in  Italy.  Yet 
what  country  was  more  fiercely  torn  by  tne  contentions  of  its 
kings  only  a  century  ago,  and  by  the  contentions  even  of  its 
people  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ages,  than  Germany? 
On  the  other  hand,  even  the  Italian  League  concerted  against 
Charles  VIII.,  displayed  the  union  of  which  Italy  was  susceptible 
when  actually  menaced. 

But  it  may  be  said,  if  this  spirit  of  union  be  what  it  is  described, 
why  is  a  Confederation  impracticable  ?  We  answer,  that  it  is  so, 
not  from  the  imperfection  of  the  nationality,  but  from  the  control 
which  is  still  imposed  on  its  expression.    The  question  is,  not 
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whether  the  Sardinians  and  the  Tirecans  will  unite  with  the 
Romans  and  Neapolitans,  hut  whether  they  will  unite  with  the 
despotic  and  tyrannical  sovereigns  of  the  two  latter  pe(q)le.  It 
is  clear  that,  if  they  were  to  do  so,  they  would  merely  provide 
the  means  for  their  own  subjugation.  But  whenever  liberty 
prevails,  there  is  even  more  than  the  spirit  of  confederation  pre- 
vailing also ;  there  is  an  unanimous  demand  for  absolute  union. 

An  entire  Italian  Confederation — and,  therefore,  a  Confedera- 
tion inclusive  of  Austria- — would  be  at  least  as  impracticable  as 
a  Germanic  Confederation,  co-extensive  with  the  existing  one, 
would  have  been  during  the  first  French  Empire,  wljen  Napoleon 
I.  would  have  formed  a  member  of  it  in  the  character  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy.  In  some  respects  it  would 
be  even  more  so ;  for  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Rome, 
which  would  probably,  on  its  formation,  be  confirmed  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  concordat,  would  introduce  the  double  tyranny  of  a 
foreign  empire  leagued  with  an  encroaching  church.  Nor,  in  our 
judgment,  would  a  scheme  of  an  Italian  Confederation  exclusive 
of  Austria  be  much  less  empirical,  until  the  States  of  the  Church 
shall  possess  a  secular  Government,  and  until  an  entire  change 
of  polity  shall  take  place  at  Naples.  But  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  a  much  closer  political  union  than  that  which  now  exists, 
does  not  preclude  the  formation  of  a  commercial  league,  after  the 
example  of  the  Zollverein.  The  interests  of  trade  concern  despotic 
and  free  Governments  alike ;  a  common  line  of  custom-houses 
would  greatly  promote  the  interchange  of  Italian  produce  and 
Italian  imports,  and  it  would  of  course  constitute  a  union  of 
Italy  on  important  matters  of  policy,  which  may  facilitate  the 
subsequent  creation  of  a  political  confederacy. 

But  if  a  congress  shall  assemble,  there  is  one  expedient  to  which 
its  earnest  attention  will,  we  hope,  be  turned ;  and  that  expedient 
is  the  Neutralisation  of  Italy,  exclusively  of  Venetia.  This 
is  infinitely  better  worth  entertaining  than  the  illusory  scheme  of 
Federal  Unity.  Not  only  is  the  one  practicable  while  the  other  is 
impracticable,  but  even  if  both  were  susceptible  of  realisation, 
Italian  freedom  would  be  far  more  effectually  consulted  by  an 
adoption  of  the  former  course.  Here  would  be  at  once  the  means 
of  terminating  foreign  intervention  from  whatever  quarter. 
Austria  could  then  never  recross  the  Po;  France  could  never 
recross  the  Alps ;  neither  could  France  nor  any  other  maritime 
power  assail  Italy  by  sea.  We  should  then  realise  the  scheme, 
"  Italy  for  the  Italians."  Nor  would  such  an  expedient  be  found 
to  be  without  precedent.  It  would  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  was  adopted  in  1832  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium. The  expedient  of  neutralisation  has  lately  gained  £Eivoar 
both  by  sea  and  land.    It  was  applied  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
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Congress  of  Paris  in  1856 ;  and  the  Austrian  Government  are 
at  any  rate  precluded  from  opposing  its  application  to  Italj  on 
the  ground  of  the  comprehension  of  the  measure^  since  they 
lately  made  the  chimerical  proposal  to  extend  it  to  the  entire 
Mediterranean. 

The  neutralisation  of  Italy  would,  however,  encounter  the 
greater  opposition,  that  it  would  immediately  defeat  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Dukes,  which  a  Confederacy  would  not  less  decisively 
effect.  An  Italian  Diet  would,  under  a  Confederacy,  be  the 
supreme  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  this  question  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  Austria,  Rome,  and  Naples,  would  govern  that 
Diet. 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government,  whenever  the  Earopcan 
Powers  shall  address  themselves  collectively  to  a  final  settlement 
of  this  question,  will  be  found  to  be  plain  and  simple ;  and  the 
participation  of  Great  Britain  in  a  general  congress,   will  de- 

1>end,  for  the  most  part,  on  this  simple  postulate — that  the  legis- 
ation  of  such  a  body  shall  recognise  the  expressions  of  popular 
will  in  Italy  as  indefeasible.  Without  such  a  preliminary  con- 
dition, there  can  be  no  approach  to  a  common  aim ;  and  without 
a  corresponding  result,  little  will  have  been  gained  by  the  late 
war.  The  peace  of  Europe,  hardly  less  than  the  welfare  of 
Italy,  depends  also  on  the  observance  of  this  basis.  It  is  the 
incident  of  a  congress  to  provoke  an  issue,  either  for  peace  or 
war ;  and  such  an  assembly,  without  distinct  bases  of  arrange- 
ment to  regulate  its  deliberations,  is  one  of  the  most  fearful 
instruments  for  the  reproduction  of  hostilities  that  can  be  put  in 
action.  The  honour  and  interests  of  Franco  coincide  also  with 
the  policy  of  this  country;  and  since  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
failed  to  lead  Europe  on  the  Italian  question  through  the  proud 
course  predicted  in  his  pamphlet  and  his  proclamations,  we  re- 
commeiul  him  on  this  occasion  to  submit  himself  in  turn  to  the 
guidance  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell. 

P,S. — Oct,  2G(h. — We  have  had  authority  to  state,  since  the  fore- 
going was  written,  that  the  Austrian  Governraent  has  oflBcially,  though 
not  yet  publicly,  acceded  to  the  principle  of  a  General  Congress.  Mean- 
while tlie  Tuscans  have  firmly  repudiated  the  compromise  offered  them 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  on  his  receiving  their  deputation  at 
Paris ;  and  the  Emperor  has  pledged  himself  to  the  other  governments 
of  Europe,  that  he  will  not  suffer  any  restoration  by  Austrian  arms. 
The  British  Government,  indeed,  has  not  yet  received  the  full  assur- 
ances, on  which  only  its  adhesion  to  a  Congress  can  be  giveu ;  but 
these  circumstances  lessen  the  improbability  of  such  a  re-assembling 
of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  indicate  that  a  Congress, 
if  constituted,  will  be  prepared  to  recognise  the  sopremacj  of  the 
popular  will  in  Central  Italy. 
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Art.  XII. — Recent  Publications. 

On  Lavas  of  Etna  formed  on  Steep  Slopes^  and  on  Craters  of  Elevation, 
By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  etc.  London,  1859. 
4to.     Pp.  86. 

The  theories  reviewed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  this  paper,  embrace 
8orae  of  the  most  important  and  diflScult  questions  in  Geology.  They 
Lave  been  proposed  at  different  times  as  equal  to  the  solution  of  all 
problems  regarding,  so  called,  volcanic  rocks.  The  weakest  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  strongest,  has  had  its  earnest  advocates.  They  are 
briefly,  but  very  clearly,  set  before  us  here.  Singling  out  the  ''  Lava 
Theory"  from  the  midst  of  these,  the  author  has  made  it  peculiarly 
his  own  by  his  ample  exposition,  and  by  the  varied  and  original  illus- 
trative observations  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  it.  We  wish 
in  this  brief  notice  to  indicate  the  general  scope  of  this  work,  in  order 
that  any  of  our  geological  readers,  who  may  not  yet  have  seen  it,  may 
be  guided  to  it,  as  containing  very  valuable  information  on  some  of 
the  most  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  the  structure  and 
position  of  igneous  rocks. 

About  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  struc- 
tnre  of  the  modern  lavas  congealed  on  steep  slopes  on  Etna.  Obser- 
vations made  during  a  visit  to  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  so  long  ago  as 
1828,  have  led  Sir  Charles  to  agree,  in  the  main,  with  Mr  Scrope's 
theory  of  the  formation  of  such  mountains ;  namely,  that  instead  of 
being,  as  L.  von  Buch  and  others  believed,  the  results  of  upheaval 
only,  "  they  must  be  referred  to  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  long  series 
of  ordinary  eruptions."  The  views  then  prevalent  as  to  the  conso- 
lidation of  lavas  on  steep  slopes  were  antagonistic  to  this  hypothesis. 
Most  geologists  at  that  time  held,  and  many  hold  still,  that  lavas  will 
not  be  compact  and  highly  crystalline  if  they  become  congealed  at 
an  inclination  of  more  than  from  1°  to  6°;  but  the  facts  stated  by 
Sir  Charles  fully  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  compact  and  crystalline 
lavas  can  be  formed  on  slopes  inclined  at  angles  of  from  10''  to  40°. 
Geological  readers  will  readily  perceive  what  important  bearings  this 
may  have  on  current  theories  touching  the  peculiarities,  as  to  posi- 
tion, etc.,  of  masses  of  igneous  rock  in  districts  far  remote  from 
modern  volcanic  action.     This  part  of  his  subject  is  thus  summed  up, — 

"  IsL  Lavas  which  consolidate  on  steep  slopes  at  angles  varying 
from  15°  to  40°,  do  not  consist  of  a  confused  mass  of  scoria?,  or  of 
fragmentary  matter,  but  of  distinct  parts;  namely,  an  upper  and 
lower  mass  of  scoria*,  with  an  intermediate  stony  layer. 

"  2dl//,  The  cone,  or  central  portion,  forms  a  tabular  and  continuous 
sheet  of  compact  stone  parallel  to  the  overlying  and  underlying  scori- 
aceous  formations,  and  usually  passing  somewhat  abruptly  into  them. 

"  SJ/y.  The  lower  mass  of  scoriae,  where  the  slope  is  very  steep,  is 
more  commonly  divided  into  distinct  strata  than  the  upper  crust. 

^'  Athli/,  There  is  usually  a  greater  evenness  and  parallelism  of  the 
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beds  where  lavas  have  congealed  at  high  angles,  than  where  thej  hare 

consolidated  on  more  gentlj  sloping  ground. 

"  bihli/.  When  saccessiye  streams  of  lara  have  flowed  one  orer  the 
other  down  steep  slopes,  the  line  of  junction  between  the  lower  scoric 
of  one  carrent  and  the  npper  crust  of  the  antecedent  one  is  often 
obliterated."— P.  35. 

The  structure  and  position  of  the  older  volcanic  roeks  of  Mount 
Etna,  as  seen  in  the  Yal  Del  Bove,  are  next  carefully  revieweci ;  and 
proofs  are  alleged  in  favour  of  a  **  Double  Axis  of  Emption."  It 
would  be  impossible  to  present  a  correct  abstract  of  the  alleged  proofs 
without  the  diagrams  which  accompany  the  text ;  we  therefore  refer 
the  reader  to  the  monograph  itself.  The  line  of  observation  is  indi- 
cated when  Sir  Charles  says,  '*  I  had  seen,  during  my  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  Etna  in  1 828,  that  the  beds  in  the  Cistema,  more  than 
8000  feet  above  the  base  of  the  Serra  Qiannicola,  and  near  the  edge 
of  the  elevated  platform  called  the  Piano  del  Lago,  have  a  gentle  dip 
of  about  6°  in  nearly  an  opposite  direction.  I  therefore  now  inferred 
that  Etna  must  have  had  at  one  period  a  double  axis,  or  two  points 
of  permanent  eruption,  like  some  of  the  great  volcanoes  of  Java  de- 
scribed by  Junghuhn,  and  that  there  may  have  been  a  saddle,  as  that 
author  terms  it,  or,  as  I  propose  to  call  it,  an  intercoUme  space  be- 
tween the  two  cones — a  space,  gradually  filled  up  by  lavas  and  frag- 
mentary matter,  the  stratification  of  which  would  be  occasionally 
horizontal,  and  always  much  less  inclined  than  that  formed  where  two 
cones  have  not  mutually  interfered  with  each  other's  regolar  growth." 
It  has  long  appeared  to  us  that  the  value  of  the  Cumulative  Theory,  if 
we  may  so  name  it,  as  fitted  to  shed  light  on  peculiarities  of  stratifica- 
tion in  districts  where  igneous  rocks  prevail,  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  proofs  alleged  for  more  than  one  axis  of  eruption.  The  sub- 
ject here  expounded  will  not  fail  to  lead  to  profitable  controversy,  as 
field  geologists  have  opportunity  of  testing  Sir  Charles  LyelFs  hypo- 
theses by  actual  examination  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  Though  we  can- 
not now  follow  the  author  into  details,  we  think  he  is  fully  entitled  to 
say, — "  //*  such  be  the  structure  of  Etna,  and  such  the  conclusions 
legitimately  deducible  from  it,  we  must  abandon  *  The  Elevation- 
Crater  Hypothesis.' " 

Sir  Charles  next  discusses  a  subject  yet  more  attractive,  but  more 
difficult  also — "  The  relation  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Mount  Etna  to 
the  associated  alluvial  and  tertiary  deposits."  We  quote  his  conclu- 
sions : — 

"  1st  Some  valleys  or  ravines  were  formed  by  aqueous  erosion  on 
the  flanks  of  Etna  before  the  existence  of  the  Val  del  Bove;  never- 
theless, a  large  proportion  of  the  transported  materials  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountain  was  accumulated  during  the  formation  of  that 
valley,  which  was  in  part  due  to  aqueous  erosion. 

"  2dli/.  The  first  depressions  in  which  the  Val  del  Bove  originated, 
may  have  been  due  to  the  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  and  also  to  lateral 
and  paroxysmal  explosions  unaccompanied  by  the  emission  of  Java. 

"  3c%.  A  gradual  upward  movement  of  the  coast  has  carried  up  to 
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ootKiderable  heights  the  more  ancient  allarial  formations  at  the  eastern 
and  southern  base  of  Etna,  together  with  the  subjacent  marine  ter- 
tiary strata;  and  this  movement  continued  down  to  very  modem 
times,  and,  perhaps,  still  continnes. 

'^  4M/y.  The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Simeto  were  both 
marine  and  fluviatile ;  the  latter  containing  some  remains  of  extinct 
terrestrial  animals,  but  the  whole  probably  of  post-pliocene  date>  and 
coeval  with  the  subaerial  portion  of  Etna. 

''  bthli/.  All  the  shells  of  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  eastern  base  of 
Etna,  which  are  abundant,  belong,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to 
species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  newer  pliocene  strata, 
in  which  they  are  imbedded,  were  probably  coeval  with  the  oldest, 
foundations  of  Etna. 

''  GtMy.  In  certain  tuffs,  next  in  age  to  the  older  and  most  highly  ele«> 
vated  alluvium,  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  of  recent  species  occur. 

"  Lastly.  No  connection  whatever  can  be  traced  between  the  general 
movement  of  upheaval  which  has  accompanied  the  growth  of  Etna^ 
and  the  conical  or  dome-like  form  of  the  mountain ;  and  even  where 
local  eruptions  have  burst  through  the  tertiary  and  alluvial  strata, 
these  last  have  not  been  lifted  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favour  the 
hypothesis  of  craters  of  elevation." 

A  Descriptive  Manual  of  Bnttsh  Land  and  Fresh- Water  Shells.     By 

Dixon  and  Watson.     1858. 

This  little  work  deserves  a  notice  for  several  reasons.  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  successful'  attempt  to  set  scientific  conchology  before 
the  young,  in  aspects  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  and  instruct 
them.  While  all,  in  their  summer  rambles  by  the  seashore,  become 
shell-gatherers,  very  few  venture  on  scientific  arrangement.  General 
manuals  are  looked  into,  but  the  inquirer  is  appalled  by  the  number 
of  genera  and  spedes,  as  the  eye  wanders  over  the  pages,  and  he  turns 
away  from  the  study  which  was  just  about  to  attract  him  to  it,  and 
to  open  up  to  him  sources  of  pure  enjoyment.  The  authors  of  the 
Manual  before  us  have  taken  a  few  leaves  out  of  the  great  book  of 
scientific  conchology,  and  have  described  in  them  one  complete  depart- 
ment of  the  subject — that  given  to  British  land  and  fresh-water  shells. 
Their  manual  is  based  on  the  magnificent,  but  expensive  ''  History 
of  British  Mollusca  and  their  Shells,  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes 
and  Silvanus  Hanley."  Without  having  any  pretensions  to  originality, 
the  arrangement  of  the  manual,  the  clear  characterisation  of  species, 
and  the  lucid  way  in  which  the  information  is  conveyed,  reflect  much 
credit  on  Messrs  Dixon  and  Watson.  "  With  the  expectation,"  say 
the  authors,  '^  of  this  little  compilation  falling  principally  into  the  hands 
of  young  persons,  or  those  just  commencing  the  study  of  conchology 
in  this  limited  department,  we  have  tried  to  adjust  our  remarks  to 
such ;  we  have  been  particularly  careful  to  point  out  species  that 
could  possibly  be  confused,  noting  their  characteristic  points  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  of  their  nearest  alHes^"    The  best  evidence  wq 
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can  allege  of  their  snccess  in  this  is  to  say,  that  we  have  seen  the 
manual  again  and  again  pnt  to  the  proof,  with  results  most  satisfac- 
tory.     We  think  the  chief  value  of  the  manual,  as  an  edacational 
book,  yiiW  be  found  in  its  completeness  on  the  limited  department  to 
which  it  is  devoted.    Comparatively  few  even  in  Pritain  have  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  marine  couchology ;  but  all  may  become  collec- 
tors of  British  land  and  fresh-water  shells.     Most  of  our  British 
species  are  very  widely  distributed ;  and  though  some  are  local  (as 
Ltmnceus  tnvolutus,  if  our  Irish  friends  will  allow  us  to  call  it  British), 
yet  very  many  of  them  may  be  gathered  in  almost  every  district 
Thus  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  aspects  of  natural  science  may  be 
studied  by  every  one,  without  more  than  a  very  trifling  expense.    In 
the  neighbouring  pond,  or  lake,  or  river,  he  may  fill  his  spoon  with 
Unionidce^  Faludinidoe,  and  LimnceidoB ;  while  in  his  own  garden,  great 
or  small,  at  the  roots  of  the  grass,  among  the  moss,  under  the  stones, 
etc.,  some  interesting  form  of  HelicidcB  will  be  sure  to  turn  up  to 
reward  his  search.    "  Is  it  possible  that  all  these  are  found  here  ?"  said 
a  friend  to  us  lately,  as  he  looked  over  some  of  our  local  pickings. 
"  Why,  I  have  lived  for  years  here,  and  never  saw  any  other  than 
that  one,"  pointing  to  Helix  nemorcdis  !    To  all  who  wish  to  beguile 
the  young  into  the  delightful  and  healthful  study  of  conchology,  we 
cordially  recommend  Messrs  Dixon  and  Watson's  ManuaL 

'H  nAAAIA  AIAGHKH  KATA  TOTS  •EBAOMHKONTA.       Eni- 

MEAEIA,  KAI  AAHANH,  TH2  EN  ATTAIA,  'ETAIPIAS   TH2 

nP02    ArAA02IN,    TH2   XPI2TIANIKH2    nAlAEIAS.      EN 

OHONin.      EN     Tn     TH2     AKAAHMEIA2    TTnOrPAa>Eia. 

"Erg/  ci.ij,(f)yd\ 

Vetus  Testamentum  Gratce  Juxta  LXX.  Interpretes,  Recensionem  Gra- 
hiaimm  ad  Fidem  Codicis  Alexandrini  Aliorumque  Denuo  Hecognovit, 
Grccca  secundum  Ordinem  Textus  Hebrcei  Reformavit,  Librvs  Apocry- 
phos  a  Canonicis  scgregavit  Frederic  us  Field,  A  A.M.  ColL 
SS.  Trin.  Cantab,  olim  Socius.  Sumptibus  Societatis  De  Promo- 
venda  Christiana.  Oxonii,  Excudebat  Jacobus  Wright,  Academis 
Typographus.     MDCCCLIX.     Pp.  1086. 

It  is  a  cheering  prospect,  especially  in  this  age,  to  behold  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  and  error  gradually  retiring,  to  espy* the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day,  and  to  watch  the  creatures  of  darkness  and  night  retir- 
ing to  their  covers.  Nor  is  this  true  only  in  the  political  and  moral 
atmosphere :  it  holds  good  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  records  of  theology.  We  may  illustrate  this  observation 
from  the  book  which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  just  about  twenty  cen- 
turies since  the  Alexandrian  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  first  ap- 
peared. Numerous  Oriental  versions,  and  almost  numberless  editions^ 
have  been  published  of  the  Septuagint ;  yet  not  one — save  the  Com- 
plutensian,  the  Antwerp  and  the  Paris  Polyglots — has  exhibited  it  in 
its  natural  and  primitive  order,  till  that  whose  title-page  we  have  josi 
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copied.  Till  the  days  of  Jerome,  that  is,  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  Church,  this  enigma  is  of  easy  solution.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Origen,  the  eariy  Fathers  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Greek  Version  was  practically 
treated  as  the  original.  It  came  into  their  hands  mutihited,  dislo- 
cated, interpolated.  How  were  they  to  rectify  its  errors,  or  to  supply 
its  defects?  The  learning  and  influence  of  Origen  had  failed  to 
establish  the  Hebrew  standard.  The  Hexaplarian  readings  had  only 
contributed  to  darken  knowledge.  It  was  not  till  Jerome,  with  the 
aid  of  Jewish  instructors,  was  able  to  translate  the  Hebrew  into 
Latin,  that  the  "  Hebraica  Veritas"  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
But  Augustine  and  the  majority  still  adhered  to  the  version.  For 
many  years  it  was  a  drawn  battle;  and  when,  at  last,  the  Latin 
Vulgate  prevailed,  it  was  not  of  sufficient  authority,  even  in  the 
Western  Church,  to  lead  to  any  corrections  of  the  Greek  Version. 

The  knowledge  of  Hebrew  again  died  away.  For  more  than  a 
thousand  years  there  was  no  individual  in  Christendom  who  could 
be  named  a  Hebrew  scholar.  Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Reuchlin  began  to  dig  up  Hebrew  roots,  and  the  German 
Reformers  ere  long  joined  in  the  same  labour.  Their  object  was  to 
invalidate  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  by  new  Protestant  transla- 
tions. In  this  work,  they  called  in  the  Greek  Version  to  assist  their 
Hebrew  acquirements ;  but  it  never  entered  into  their  thoughts  to 
bring  the  Version  and  the  Hebrew  into  the  same  order. 

To  effect  this  desideratum  was  the  glory  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who 
accomplished  this  union  (1514-1517)  ;  but  to  cany  out  this  object,  he 
was  compelled  occasionally  to  resort  to  the  Vulgate.  To  the  injury 
and  disgrace  of  our  Anglican  Polyglot  (1653),  Bishop  AValton  did 
not  emulate  this  noble  example.  He  servilely  reprinted  the  Roman 
edition  of  1587,  with  all  its  mutilations  and  mislocations.  Accord- 
ing^yj  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  though  placed  in  parallel  columns,  are 
often  at  open  variance.  It  is  this  Roman  edition  which  we  have  been 
content  to  reprint  to  the  present  day.  Even  when  the  sumptuous 
edition  of  Holmes  and  Parsons,  with  all  its  collations,  was  set  forth 
at  Oxford  (1798),  the  "Exemplar  Romanum"  formed  the  text, 
without  any  attempt  at  improvement.  Nay,  so  late  as  1848,  the 
same  edition  was  reprinted  by  Professor  Gaisford  at  Oxford,  and  con- 
tinues to  this  hour  to  be  esteemed  the  academical  text-book. 

We  think  that  our  readers  will  now  be  enabled  to  estimate  the 
high  honour  and  credit  which  are  due  to  "The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,"  in  having  undertaken  to  remove  this  oppro- 
brium of  Biblical  literature.  AVe  are  here  presented  with  a  Septua- 
gint,  which  is  a  faithful  counterpart  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  books, 
chapters,  and  verses  follow  in  the  same  order.  There  is  no  inter- 
mixture of  the  Apocrypha  with  the  canon.  The  numerous  and  dis- 
tracting lacuiuje  are  supplied.  The  no  less  distracting  mislocations 
are  rectified.  Mr  Field,  the  editor,  has  enlarged  and  improved  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee.  He  has  undertaken  a  minute  recension 
of  the  text  of  Grabe,  by  collating  it,  not  only  with  the  printed  fac- 
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simik  of  Baber,  but  with  the  original  MS.  He  hafr  rectified  the  pimc- 
taation  and  the  orthography.  Whoever  consults  his  ProUgcmtna  or 
Collatio  will  perceive,  that  the  most  unaffected  modesty  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  most  accurate  scholarship. 

When  we  consider  the  centuries  of  silent  shame  and  regret  in  which 
these  anomalies  of  the  Version,  so  oilen  quoted  by  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  have  continued — when  we  reflect  what  trouble  and  confu- 
sion they  must  have  occasioned  to  theological  students,  not  to  say  the 
doubts  and  hesitations  they  must  have  suggested — we  deem  it  a  sub- 
ject of  public  joy  to  the  Christian  Church,  that  we  have  lived  to  be- 
hold what  so  many  *'  good  and  wise  men  have  longed  to  see,  and  have 
not  seen."  We  think  that  Jerome,  in  his  controversy  with  Austia 
would  have  moderated  his  depreciatory  estimate  of  the  LXX.,  if  he 
had  witnessed  this  general  pacification  of  conflicting  diflficulUes.  His 
arguments  respecting  the  essential  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  would 
have  remained  unanswerable,  but  many  of  his  objections  to  the  Ver- 
sion would  have  lost  their  force.  He  dwells  much  on  these  perplexi- 
ties and  confusions,  and  his  antagonist  could  not  deny  them.  But, 
thank  God  !  they  now  no  longer  exist ;  and  we  may  hail  this  sacred 
alliance  between  the  Originaland  the  Version  as  already  consummated. 

Nor  is  this  union  effected  at  an  unpropitious  period.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  has  recently  consecrated  a  Public  Chair  for  the  service 
of  the  LXX.,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  study  of  Hellenistic  Greek. 
This  edition  of  the  Septuagint  is  the  very  thing  required  to  render 
this  Terminal  Lecture  attractive  and  successful.  It  will  enable  the 
lecturer  to  compare  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  without  any  difficulty. 
It  will  do  away  with  numberless  collisions  and  distractions.  Many 
internal  difficulties  will  still  remain  ;  but  the  Original  and  the  Version 
will  no  longer  quarrel  in  their  external  order : 

Paribus  8$  legibvs  amhm 
Invicta  gentes  atema  in/adera  mittani, 

Johannes  Gerson,  Eine  Monographie  v.  Dr  J.  B.  Schwab.  Wiirzburg, 

Stahl  1859.     Pp.  xiv.  and  808. 

Ip  John  Gerson  did  not  contribute  to  the  development  of  theology 
like  Anselm,  or  act  upon  the  religious  life  of  his  age  like  Bernard,  or 
associate  himself  with  the  progress  of  philosophy  like  Abelard,  he 
was  much  more  fully  mixed  up  with  the  ecclesiastical  movements  of 
his  period  than  any  of  them.  France,  in  his  time,  was  foremost  in 
effort  and  energy  in  Church  affairs,  and  he,  by  common  consent,  was 
the  chief  among  French  theologians.  To  the  direction  which  the 
critical  struggles  of  the  Latin  Church  took,  none  contributed  more 
continuously  and  more  markedly  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Paris. 

Considerable  attention  has,  of  late  years,  been  given  in  France  to 
the  life  and  writings  of  Gerson.  The  period  in  which  he  lived  was 
to  no  small  extent  an  anticipation  both  of  the  League  and  the  Fronde> 
and  even  somewhat  foreshadowed  the  gigantic  crisis  of  the  Revolutioa. 
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He  himself  might  be  considered  a  forerunner  of  the  three  directions 
which,  in  the  "  Grande  Siecle,"  the  theology  of  the  French  Church 
took,  anticipating  alike  the  mysticism  of  Fenelon,  the  Gallicaniifm  of 
Bossnet,  and  the  retrieved  Angnstinianism  of  the  Jansenists.  But 
appealing  as  his  memory  does  in  many  ways  to  French  sympathy  and 
appreciation,  it  is  still  to  be  regretted  that  the  recent  efforts  in  his 
native  country  to  "  disinter  his  statue,"  as  M.  Yillemain  phrased  it, 
have  been  characterised  more  by  zealous  admiration  than  by  pains- 
taking accuracy.  The  work,  therefore,  of  Dr  Schwab  was  really 
wanted,  and,  in  many  respects,  supplies  the  deficiency.  We  miss, 
indeed,  the  local  colouring  which  a  literary  Frenchman  would  proba- 
bly have  supplied.  We  have  no  effort  made  to  bring  before  us  the 
scenes  connected  with  Gerson's  activity,  the  Paris  or  the  Bruges  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Something  more  than  a  mere  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  of  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose"  was  called  for,  to 
represent  to  our  view  the  existing  condition  of  the  literature  of  the  time 
of  Charles  VI.  We  must  consider  it  as  a  great  omission,  that  we  have 
not  some  considerable  specimens  given  to  us  (in  an  appendix)  of  Gerson's 
French.  His  sermons  in  the  vernacular,  though  not  so  remarkable  as 
markiug  an  era  in  the  History  of  the  Pulpit  as  the  German  discourses 
of  Tauler  had  been  a  generation  previously,  were  yet  of  high  esteem 
in  his  day,  and,  other  merits  apart,  are  of  interest  as  showing  the 
progress  of  French  towards  the  time  when  it  took  its  full-grown  place 
among  the  literatures  of  Europe. 

The  work  of  Dr  Schwab  everywhere  shows  evidence  of  conscientious 
research.  Ancient  and  modem,  Romanist  and  Protestant,  German 
and  French  authorities,  have  been  diligently  consulted.  We  regret, 
however,  that  he  has  not  paid  greater  attention  to  the  state  of 
England  in  the  fonrteenth  century.  Thus  the  light  which  Chaucer 
throws  upon  his  period  is  ignored,  and  by  such  omissions  the  pages 
which  he  devotes  to  Wycliffe  and  his  contemporaries  are  rendered 
more  superficial  than  they  should  have  been.  The  chapters  upon 
Gerson  as  a  theologian,  a  mystic,  a  preacher,  a  political  writer,  and 
a  Church  reformer,  are  well  developed,  both  in  extract  and  in  remark. 

Various  errors,  which  have  been  transmitted  from  one  biographer 
to  another,  and  which  successive  Church  historians  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  have  perpetrated,  have  been  corrected  by  Dr  Schwab.  Dr 
Schwab  makes  no  effort  to  represent  Gerson  as  more  perfect  than  he  was. 
He  gives  various  instances  of  his  liableness  to  be  unduly  influenced 
by  external  circumstances.  He  has  given  us  a  forcible  representa- 
tion of  the  Parisian  Chancellor  in  his  strength  and  his  weakness,  his 
philosophy  and  his  asceticism,  his  erudition  and  his  credulity,  his 
patriotism  iu  the  State,  and  his  intolerance  in  the  Church. 

We  hail  the  volume  of  Dr  Schwab,  though  deficient  in  reference  to 
English  works  bearing  on  the  period  (even  so  important  a  book  as 
Milman's  Latin  Christianity  being  ignored),  as  ably  filling  up  a  gap. 
To  the  general  reader  of  Church  history  it  is  most  interesting;  to 
the  student  of  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  era  it  embraces,  it  is  indis- 
pensable. 
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A  Grammar  of  the  Neio  Testament  Diction,  intended  as  an  Introductkm  to 
the  Critical  Study  of  tJie  Greek  New  Testament  By  Dr  G ,  B.  Wkee. 
Translated  by  E.  Masson,  M.A.  2  vols.  Edinburgh:  T.  and 
T.  Clark.     Tp.  x.  and  708. 

Profkssor  Winer  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Biblischer 
Real-Worterbuch,"  which  has  passed  through  several  editions  id 
Germany.  The  other  work  of  his,  of  which  a  translation  by  Mr 
Masson  is  now  before  us,  was  first  published  in  1 822.  Since  then, 
his  learned  investigations  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  hare  been  assi- 
duously occupied  in  improving  successive  issues  ;  and  the  sixth  edition, 
given  to  the  world  in  1855,  is  that  of  which  the  volume  on  our  table 
is  an  English  version.  In  issuing  it,  Messrs  Clark,  of  this  city,  haTC 
laid  under  fresh  obligations  all  interested  in  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original. 

Dr  Winer's  work  is  a  thoroughly  complete  one  in  regard  of  the 
subject  it  embraces,  yet  it.  is  not  of  undue  bulk,  or  of  over-ample  illus- 
tration in  respect  of  any  favourite  topic.  It  is  thoroughly  well-pro- 
portioned throughout  in  its  different  parts.  Not  only  are  the  different 
writers,  the  earlier  and  later  parts,  the  larger  and  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  Greek  Testament  carefully  compared  with  one  another  and 
with  the  Septnagint ;  but  throughout  the  volume  a  great  amount  of 
light  is  cast  upon  the  topics  introduced  and  the  principles  endea- 
voured to  be  established,  by  references  to  and  quotations  from  the 
classics,  the  Greek  Jewish  writers,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Byzantine 
writers.  No  part  of  the  book  is  unsatisfactory  through  superficial 
treatment  or  perfunctory  investigation.  The  student  everywhere 
finds  ample  material  for  his  guidance,  and,  at  every  turn,  has  reason 
to  admire  the  conscientious  elaboration  of  important  principles — the 
painstaking  consideration  of  difficult  or  contested  points. 

In  the  different  parts  of  the  volumes,  the  views  of  preceding  writers 
are  fully  considered,  and  the  progress  in  the  elucidation  of  the  subject, 
of  which  any  of  them  may  have  been  the  author,  is  fairly  acknowledged. 
Throughout  Dr  Winer's  work  we  have  also  brought  usefully  before 
us  the  light  cast  on  forms  of  expression  and  peculiarities  of  construc- 
tion in  the  New  Testament,  by  analogous  instances  in  other  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  Latin  and  the  German.  In  the  notes  occur 
important  contributions  to  the  interpretation  of  different  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  partly  original,  partly  derived  from  I3engel  and 
other  trustworthy  critics. 

We,  on  various  matters,  would  differ  in  opinion  from  Dr  Winer. 
Thus,  we  consider  his  list  of  words,  for  which  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment is  our  earliest  authority,  as  too  large.  We  ascribe  the  less 
Hebraistic  character  of  the  Acts,  as  compared  with  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  as  owing,  not  *'  to  his  having  had  to  follow  in  the  latter  the 
Gospel  paradosis"  (p.  43  n.),  but  to  the  Acts  being  the  production  of 
his  later  years,  when  he  had  been  brought  more  into  contact  with  a 
Greek-speaking  population.  We  regret,  too,  that  occasionally,  as  in 
p.  332  and  elsewhere,  his  references  to  passages  in  the  classics  are  too 
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vap^ne.     Comparison  of  these  passages  is  thus  rendered  needlessly 
difficult. 

But  undoubtedly  this  book  must  take  its  place  with  the  best  similar 
works  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar.  And  we  hope  that  the  im- 
pulse given  of  late  years,  in  both  sections  of  our  island,  and  in  most  of 
the  churches,  to  New  Testament  interpretation  and  criticism,  will 
insure  a  large  number  of  willing  purchasers  and  diligent  students  of 
this  valuable  book.  It  is  got  up  with  all  the  usual  care,  accuracy, 
and  beauty  of  ^lessrs  Clark's  publications.  Mr  Masson  has  well  per- 
formed his  function  as  translator. 

The  Complete  Works  of  the  late  Bev,  Edward  Payson,  D,D.  With  a 
Memoir,  Compiled  by  Rev.  Asa  Cdmmings.  Three  vols.  8vo. 
Philadelphia :  William  S.  and  Alfred  Martien.  London  :  James 
Nisbet  and  Co.  1859. 
We  have  now  for  the  first  time  a  worthy  and  becoming  literary  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Edward  Payson — a  man  whose  labours  were 
signally  blessed  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  whose  memoir  has 
long  held  a  very  high  place  in  the  estimate  of  those  who  prize  religious 
biography.  "  The  publications  from  Dr  tayson's  pen  have  been 
chiefly  posthumous.  Three  Sermons  only,  and  an  Address  to  Seamen, 
were  printed  in  his  lifetime.  Besides  these,  no  other  productions  of 
his  were  written  with  the  remotest  reference  to  the  press.  They  are 
just  such  aff  he  was  accustomed  to  prepare  and  preach,  at  the  rate  of 
three  a  week,  for  most  of  the  time  during  a  ministry  of  twenty  years." 
It  is  known  to  many  that  the  original  memoir  of  Dr  Payson  has  long 
been  scarce.  About  five  years  alter  its  first  appearance  the  stereotype 
plates  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  most  readers  were  obliged  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  somewhat  meagre  abridgment  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Tract  Society — a  work  which  has  been  fre- 
quently reproduced  in  this  country.  But  abridgments,  of  religious 
works  especially,  are  seldom  satisfactory.  Their  compilers  have  very 
generally  the  knack  of  leaving  out  the  most  interesting  portions,  and 
of  setting  facts  and  feelings  in  other  lights  than  those  in  which  they 
originally  stood.  Moreover,  every  great  mind  is  many-sided,  while 
the  common  run  of  men  have  generally  but  one  outstanding  mental 
phase,  and  sympathy  for  such  manifestations  of  feeling  only  as  appeal 
to  their  one  talent.  Such  men  carry  their  idiosyncrasy  into  literary 
work,  and  the  productions  of  others  are  far  from  safe  in  their  hands. 
Genius,  with  its  **  fine  frenzy,"  its  rough  points  of  individuality,  and 
its  love  of  liberty,  which  is  ever  passing  into  something  like  impru- 
dence, is  shorn  of  its  strength,  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  the  company 
of  decent  people  !  Strong  intellects  are  ushered  into  society  by  feeble 
collaborateurs  in  "  bib  and  tucker."  Payson  suffered  a  good  deal  in 
this  way  ;  but  we  are  thankful  that  we  have  now  before  us,  in  the  three 
goodly  volumes  on  our  table,  as  true  a  picture  of  the  man  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  the  circumstances,  to  get.  The  Memoir  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  complete  one.  All  those  passages  which,  in  the  abridgment, 
had  been  cancelled,  are  again  restored — ^passages  which  were  evidently 
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thought  to  convey  a  false  impression  of  Christ ianitj»  bat  which  mmC 
ever  be  intensely  interesting,  were  it  for  nothing;  more  than  their 
purely  psychological  importance.  We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
power  of  a  Spirit  greater  than  man's,  in  leading  to  such  phases  of  ieel- 
ing  as  those  whose  profound  melancholy  meets  us  in  the  journals  rf 
Brainerd  and  of  Payson.  Who  shall  limit  the  gloom  into  which  t 
soul  may  be  cast  when  it  believes  it  sees  sin  unforgiven  in  the  light 
of  the  glory  of  God  as  a  God  of  grace  T  But,  granting  this  with  aH 
cordiality,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  many  of  the  most 
melancholy  of  those  so-called  spiritual  exercises,  may  be  traced  directly 
to  the  neglect  cf  bodily  health  by  the  subject  of  them.  The  bodj  is 
as  much  God*s  workmanship  as  the  soul,  and  even  saints  sin  in  fb^ 
getting  this.  Professor  Stowe,  we  think,  has  put  this  point  exceed- 
ingly well  when  he  says, — "  The  principal  errors  of  Dr  Fayson's 
career  (for,  like  all  other  men,  he  had  his  failings),  and  even  hisearlj 
death,  may  be  ascribed  mainly  to  his  want  of  an  appreciation  of  the 
influence  of  the  physical  organisation  upon  the  mind,  and  of  the  mind 
on  the  physical  oi*ganisation.  He  knew  it  well  enough  in  theory,  bat 
he  did  not  sufficiently  apply  his  knowledge  to  practice  in  his  own 
case.  Notwithstanding  the  good  motives  with  which  ho  acted,  and 
his  eminent  devotedness  and  usefulness,  God  did  not  turn  aside  the 
laws  of  nature  in  his  favour,  but  let  them  go  on  with  crushing  rega- 
larity."  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  that  "  we  are  all  immortal  till  our 
work  is  done  ;"  but  whenever  this  thought  takes  the  form  of  a  moti?e 
for  neglecting  well-known  laws,  we  land  in  dowjiright  fatalism. 

The  materials  for  a  far  fuller  acquaintance  with  Dr  Payson*s  sin- 
gularly rich  mind  than  Christian  men  have  before  had  access  to,  en- 
able us  to  form  a  much  more  correct  estimate  of  Payson's  character 
and  intellectual  powers  than  it  was  possible  to  do  previously.  In  the 
first  volume  we  have  the  original  Memoir,  Select  Thoughts  edited  by 
his  son,  and  six  pieces  not  before  published.  The  second  volume  is  a 
reprint  of  sermons  which  had  been  given  to  the  public  before ;  and  the 
third,  which  is  also  made  up  wholly  of  sermons,  contains  twenty-six 
new  ones.  In  some  senses,  these  discourses  are  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  mind  whose  characteristic  bias  was  greatlv  in- 
tensified by  the  frequent  study  of  such  works  as  "  Brainerd's  Life," 
"  Newton's  Cardiphonia,"  Owen's  Treatises  on  *'  Indwelling  Sin," 
"  Mortification  of  Sin  in  Believers,"  "  CXXX.  Psalm,"  Thomas  a 
Kempis's  "ImitationofChri8t,"andothersofa  like  subjective  tendency. 
But  there  are  characteristics  about  them  which  our  knowledge  of 
Payson,  gained  from  his  Memoir,  would  not  have  led  us  to  look  for. 
To  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  he  added 
great  breadth  of  intellect  and  varied  literary  attainments.^     Intimate 

*  Wc  cannot  say  ranch  for  his  science.  Indeed,  attainments  in  this  direction 
were  not  to  be  expected  from  a  minister  who  died  in  1826 ;  but  his  editor  might 
have  called  attention  to  such  a  passage  as  this  in  his  otherwise  massive  dis- 
course, "  The  Bible  above  Price" : — 

'•*'  It  is  the  Bible  alone  which,  by  informing  us  of  the  delage,  enables  us  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  many  surprising  appearances  in  the  internal  structure 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  for  the  existence  of  marine  ezavi«  on  the  sammits  of 
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knowledfl^e  of  the  human  conscience  was  joined  to  massiveness  of 
thought  touching  the  wajs  of  God  to  man.  In  several  of  the  sermons 
we  have  again  and  again  had  suggested  to  us  one  in  whom  these 
features  found  an  almost  perfect  expression — the  late  Edward  Irving. 
His  strong  imagination  is  never  permitted  to  run  riot^  or  to  seek  to 
atone  for  lack  of  information  hy  wordiness ;  and  though  plain,  familiar, 
and  oflen  very  homely,  he  never  so  far  forgets  whom  he  serves  as  to 

*'*'  Court  a  grin  when  he  would  woo  a  soul.^' 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  recent  work  in  practical  theology 
which  better  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Christian  gentle- 
man and  minister  than  this  edition  of  the  Memoir  and  Works  of  Dr 
Payson. 

VEglise  et  V Empire  Romcdn  der  IV.  Siecle.    Par  M.  Albert  de  Broglie. 

(Constance  et  Julian):  Paris,  1859.  Pp.  452,  and  506. 
The  fourth  century  has  twice  already,  in  recent  times,  been  brought 
before  the  French  reading  public  by  men  of  foremost  rank  in  literature. 
Chateaubriand,  in  his  "  Martyrs,"  and  Villemain,  in  his  "  Eloquence 
Chretienne,"  have  vividly  illustrated  that  transition-period  of  our  faith 
from  persecution  to  triumph.  M.  de  Broglie  has,  in  the  work  of  which 
the  two  volumes  before  us  form  the  second  part,  presented  a  finished 
picture  of  the  same  era,  suited  alike  to  the  tastes  of  the  professional 
theologian  and  the  desires  of  the  cultivated  layman. 

M.  de  Broglie  possesses  the  chief  qualities  of  a  distinguished  his- 
torian. His  narrative  is  flowing  and  spirited.  He  has  generally  pro- 
portioned well  the  different  parts  of  his  story.  He  has  carefully  and 
independently  investigated  contested  points,  whether  of  civilor  eccle- 
siastical import.  He  is  strictly  impartial :  neither  the  better  aspects 
of  the  character  of  Constantius  nor  the  shades  on  the  life  of  Jovian 
are  ignored  by  him. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  long  chapters,  with  titles  somewhat 
affected  and  indistinct.  The  titles  especially  of  the  first  and  third 
chapters,  "  Athanasius  at  Rome,"  and  "  The  Youth  of  Julian,"  seem 
adopted  rather  to  have  as  headings  the  two  chief  names  of  the  period 
than  for  any  better  reason,  as  a  very  few  pages  tell  all  about  these 
circumstances.  A  greater  number  of  divisions  would  have  been  a  gain 
to  the  book  in  more  senses  than  one. 

The  hero  of  these  volumes  is  obviously  Athanasius.  His  chequered 
and  impressive  history  is  forcibly  and  glowingly  told.  There  is,  per- 
haps, an  unconscious  tendency  in  M.  de  Broglie  somewhat  to  idealise 
the  portraiture  of  the  great  Alexandrian  prelate,  as  when  he  ascribes 
to  him  views  of  religious  toleration,  for  which,  we  fear,  there  is  no 

mountains,  and  in  other  places  far  distant  from  the  sea."  We  pointed  out  this 
passage  with  some  satisfaction  to  a  friend  lately,  saying,  "  No  fear  of  mistakes 
like  this  now."     "  Not  so  fast,"  was   the  reply ;   "  only  the  other   Sabbath, 

told  us  the  same  thing !"    If  Lyell  and  Murchison  hare  not  been  admitted 

into  every  clergyman*8  library,  we  had  thought  Chalmers  and  Miller  and  Hitch- 
cock must. 
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foundation  in  fact.  But  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  regulated  enthnsiaan 
which  M.  de  Broglie  obviously  feels  for  the  champion  of  orthodoxjr. 
Distin<?uished  as  a  writer  both  by  controversist  and  expository  excel- 
lencies, Athanasius  was,  like  Knox,  like  Arnold,  and  others,  inoch 
greater  as  a  man  tlian  even  as  an  author.  Deep  is  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  every  subsequent  age  of  Christendom  owes  to  his  ac^t^ 
ness  never  at  fault,  his  firmness  never  compromised,  his  integrity  never 
for  a  moment  i^haken. 

Not  less  care  has  M.  de  Broglie  bestowed  upon  his  delineation  of 
Julian.  That  emperor  has,  apart  from  his  religious  shortcomings,  had, 
in  our  estimation,  the  misfortune  of  standing  midway  between  the  two 
distinguished  sovereigns  who  opened  and  who  closed  the  fourth  cen- 
tury— Constantioe  and  Theodosius,  with  their  lengthened  lives  and 
their  fortunate  reigns.  His  brief  sway  of  a  year  and  a  half  was  in- 
adequate to  show  what  he  might  have  been,  had  life  been  spared.  Hk 
character,  measured  by  that  of  other  heathen  princes — the  tweke 
Cffisars,  for  example,  as  depicted  to  us  by  Suetonius, — is  ccMooparativelj 
a  pure  one.  Botli  iu  his  administration  of  Gaul  and  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  empire,  he  furnished  material  for  the  generous  encomiom 
of  the  Christian  poet : 

"  Doctor  fortissimus  armis : 
Conditor  ct  1eo;uin  cclcberrimus  ;  .  .  . 
Ferfidus  ille  Deo,  scd  non  et  pcrfidas  nrbL" 

For  fulness  of  narrative  and  vigour  of  remark,  the  two  chapters  on 
Julian  in  Gaul  and  the  Transformation  of  Paganism  are  especially 
admirable.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  the  view  which,  in  the 
former,  he  has  given  us  of  the  Paris  of  the  fourth  century,  had  been 
imitated  by  hi  in  elsewhere  in  his  history. 

Some  few  errors  are  to  be  detected  in  M.  de  Broglie's  work. 
Sardica  was  not,  as  he  states  (I.  71),  in  Thrace,  but  in  Moesia.  It  is 
incorrect  to  speak,  as  he  does  (II.  134),  of  the  Donatists  as  a  petty 
sect.  A  local  sect  they  were ;  but  they,  in  their  flourishing  times, 
divided  North  Africa  with  the  Catholics,  and  numbered  their  bishops 
by  hundreds.  We  regret  that  he  should  speak  of  the  statue,  said  to 
have  been  erected  to  Christ  by  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  as 
"  a  respectable  tradition"  (II.  272). 

We  take  our  leave  of  M.  de  Broglie  with  unfeigned  and  profound 
respect  for  the  high  and  varied  talent  he  has  shown  in  these,  as  in  his 
two  former  volumes  on  Constantine,  and  hoping  that  the  remaining 
part  of  his  truly  great  work  will  not  be  long  delayed. 
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Agassiz's,  M.,  reeulte  of  obsorvatioiisou  glacier 
motioUf  1U6,  I07f 

Aquinas,  St  Thomas,  282 — teudenciee  of  his 
works,  283— M.  Jourdjiin,»284. 

ArtiHts  (luring  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  26 — 
art  patronistxl  by  the  king,  27 — by  the 
church,  28 — Prince  Charles  in  Spain,  29, 
80— his  collection,  31 — love  of  art  and  ar- 
tists, 32— table  of  artists,  34 — Rubens  and 
his  teachers,  3.') — his  marriage,  3<> — sent  as 
envoy  to  Spain — arrives  in  Kngland,  37 — 
patronised  by  the  king,  38 — as  an  artist, 
39 — Vandyck,  41 — arrives  in  London,  41 — 
his  works,  42 — Rubens'  pupils,  43,  44 — 
Vandyck's,  45 — imitators,  46,  47 — Gerard 
Uonthorst,  49 — Abraliam  Bloemart,  60 — 
Dutch  paintf-irs,  51 — Italian  artists,  62 — 
English  painters,  53-^5. 

Australia,  forest  scenery  of,  395. 

liachelor,  the,  350. 

Barnes,   Mr  William,  poems  by,  342-344. 

Bohemia,  queen  of,  218— chroniclers  and  ro- 
mancist,  219— early  marriage  of  the  prin- 
cess, 220 — her  youth  and  education,  221 — 
the  court  of  Heidelberg,  222 — marriage  re- 
joicings, 228 — birth  of  a  prince,  224— sec- 
tarian protestantism,  226 — parties  in  the 
empire,  226-228 — protestantism  in  Bohemia, 
—election  of  Ferdinand,  229-230— revolu- 
tion, 231— eK^ction  at  Frankfort,  233— sUte 
of  parties,  234 — Palsgrave  counsellors,  285 
— festivities  in  Prague,  236 — war  tlireat- 
ened,  237 — results  of,  238 — Romish  oppres- 
sion, 239— the  thirty  years  war,  239,  240— 
character  of  Elisabeth,  241,  242. 

Bonaparte's,  General,  proclamation,  250 — his 
letters,  258,  259. 

Botany,  197— early  Scottish  botanists,  198— 
Morrison  and  Balfour,  199 — physic  garden 
and  its  founders,  200— botany  successfully 
taught  in  Edinlmi^h.  201— Dr  Graham, 
203— Proffssor  B,ilfour.  203— institution  of 


professorship  in  Glasgow — its  pupils,  204 
— the  Hookers,  205 — botanical  literature, 
206— Professor  Amot,  206, 207— Mr  Brown, 
209— what  is  a  plant?  209,  210— Professor 
Go«>dsir  8  theory,  211 — one-cell  plants,  212 
— the  fungi  family,  213— construction  of 
plants,  214 — the  Wellingtonia  gigantea, 
215— relation  of  the  plant  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, 217. 

Britain,  Great,  and  Ireland,  memorials  of, 
287— value  of  the  memorials,  288 — the 
pkgue  of  1319,  289— its  ravages,  290— do- 
population  in  England,  292 — ^valuation  of 
arable  land,  293 — Spanish  and  English  al- 
liance, 29i--S  Danish  embassy  to  England, 
295 — wars  with  the  infidels,  297 — ^maritime 
discoveries,  297— Don  Pedro  de  Ayala,  298 
— English  and  Spanish  intercourse,  299 — 
document  by  the  court  of  Spain  concerning 
the  Pope,  300-802. 

British  land  and  fresh  water  shells,  649. 

Brewster's,  Sir  David,  lens,  520— communi- 
cates with  the  northern  board,  523 — the 
dioptric  sj'stem,  524 — opposition  to  tlie  sys- 
tem, 524— -delay  in  making  experiments, 
626— Mr  Stevenson's  report,  626 — select 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
lighthouse  system,  627 — triumph  of  the 
dioptric  lights,  628 — conduct  of  the  north- 
em  board,  529. 

Broglic's,  M,  Roman  church  and  empire  dur- 
ing thejourth  century ,<.557. 

Buchanan,  Robert,  D.D.,  Clerical  Furlough, 
269— causes  of  the  journey,  270 — its  ex- 
tent, 271. 

Buffalo  hunting  in  the  red  river  settlement, 
80  82. 

Bunting,  life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  277. 

Bums,  Robert,  centenary  poems,  351,  362. 

Canning,  George,  his  life  and  times,  804 — ^his 
policy.  305 — parentof^e,  306 — at  college — 
called  to  the  bar  307— enters  Parliament, 
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308— «tate  of  p»ii-ti©siii  1793,  309— (banning 
takes  office,  310 — political  literature,  311 — 
resignation  of  Pitt,  312 — Canning  on  the 
opposition  benches — Pitt  again  in  power, 
813 — war  with  France,  314 — the  Grcnville 
ministry,  315 — Canning  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, 316 — policy  of  Napoleon  I.,  317 — 
meets  with  reverses,  318 — Canning  foreign 
secretary,  319 — duel  with  Lord  (^astlereagh, 
820— ( 'iuining  disapproves  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  321— his  views  on  the  currency, 
822— accepts  office  under  Lord  Liverpool, 
323— Queen  C'ar(»Une,  325  — Canning  re- 
signs, 320 — the  holy  alliance,  327 — state  of 
the  continent,  328-334 — Canning  premier, 
835 — his  followers,  33G — illness  and  death, 
837. 

Child  lost  in  an  Australian  forest,  400,  402. 

Church,  the  Healing  Art  the  Right  Hand  of 
the,  284— duties  inculcated  by  the  author, 
285. 

Disasters  attending  the  glacier  motion, 
108-110. 

EphesuB,  Bishop,  John  of — see  S jTiac  Church 
History. 

Etna,  lavas  of,  547— consolidation  of  lavas, 
647 — the  relation  of  volcanic  rocks  to  al- 
luvial and  tertiary  deposits,  548,  549. 

Ewart,  Mr,  Libraries  Act,  402. 

Field's  Septuagint,  550 — Ciirly  fathers  igno- 
rant of  Greek,  551 — German  reformers 
study  Hebrew,  551. 

Filial  affection,  the  Indian  devoid  of,  83. 

Flathead  Indians,  85. 

Forbes,  Professor,  on  the  laws  of  glacier 
motion,  105. 

Gerson,  Johannes,  life  and  writings,  552. 

Glaciers,  89 — changes  on  the  eartli's  surface, 
90 — internal  structure  of  glaciers,  91 — 
causes  which  produce  glaciers,  92 — where 
found,  93, — their  classiiication,  94 — cre- 
vasses, 95 — meridian  holes,  96 — glacier 
tables-gravel  cones,  97 — ablation,  98— mo- 
raines— life  in  an  ice  hut,  99,  100 — dis- 
coverers of  the  veined  structure,  101,  102 — 
phenomena  of  foreign  bodies  in  glaciers, 
103— glacier  motion,  104-1 10 — various opm- 
ions  respecting  glacier  motion,  111-114 — 
resemblance?  of  glaciers  to  lava  currents, 
115 — Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxely's  ex- 
periments, 117-119 — various  theories,  120, 
121 — structm*e  of  glacier  ice  undetermined, 
122-124. 

Guizot's,  M.,  memoirs,  1 — prevailing  ignor- 
ance of  French  historj',  1 — British  and 
French  revolutions,  2,  3 — Guizot's  jiro- 
phecy  in  1S31— French  statesmen  (»f  18.)0- 
1848,  5— Louis  Philippe  as  a  kin^,  6,  7 — 
M.  Guizot  in  184s,  8,  9 — statesmanship  of 
Casimir  Perior,  9,  10 — his  associah-8.  11.  12 
— defects  of  the  management  of  is;}!),  13 — 
hereditary'  peerage,  14-16 — French  nilers 
swayed  by  fear,  17— position  of  Loui.s 
Philippe,  18— revolution  of  1848,  19,— fac- 


tions in  France,  20 — ^movement  agiiui 
the  clergy,  21 — ^the  social  orgmnizatio&  d 
France,  22 — instablHty  of  the  French,  23- 
the  future  of  France,  24,  2o. 

Hillary,  Sir  W.,  the  founder  of  the  life-boii 
institution,  499-503. 

Hopkins,  Mr,  on  the  motion  of  glaciers,  lli. 
116. 

Human  life,  inventions  for  saving,  492 — dxn- 
gors  of  the  sea,  494 — Mr  Lukin  s  life-bat 
495— loss  of  the  "Adventure,"  49«-Mr 
Greathead's  boat,  497 — crews  saved  by  bis 
life-boats,  498 — national  grant  to  Mr  Grei:- 
head,  498 — the  life-boat  institution  foundd, 
499 — the  Duke  of  Northumberland  of« 
rewards  for  improved  boats,  500  — the 
"  Percy,*"  600— life-boats  in  Scotland,  odl- 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  502— C»p- 
tain  Ward's  life-belts,  602— lives  savwl  hoe 
shipwreck  from  1824  to  1859, 503— circniir 
of  Board  of  trade,  504 — Captain  Manbr* 
apparatus,  505 — the  rocket  apparatus— ti» 
life  car,  506 — life-boat,  mortar,  and  rockrt 
stations  in  1859,  507 — apathy  of  puWic  d- 
ficials  in  providing  means  of  saving  Hi?, 
508 — lightning  conductors  introduct^  intj 
the  royal  navy,  509— Sir  W.  Harris' light- 
ning conductor,  510-512 —  lighthosMs, 
513-629. 

Idylls  of  the  King^c«  Tennj-son,  Alfred. 

Italian  question,  papers  on  thcj,  530— tie 
treaty  of  Zurich,  531 — conflicting  interests. 
5i^2 — Austrian  interests  in  abcj-anee,  551 
534 — historical  review,  585,  536— point?  d 
dispute  betwwn  the  parties.  537.  533*- 
treaties  concluded  with  Austria,  539 — Val- 
lel's  maxims,  539,  540 — the  Holy  Sec,  541. 
542— the  Pomagna,  543 — Italian  confode 
ratiim,  544 — neutralisation  of  Italy,  545. 
546. 

Italy,  24,3 — its  connection  with  Germany.  244 
— with  France,  245 — ^invasion  by  French 
troojw,  246 — Sardinian  .concessions,  247— 
policy  of  Napoleon  I.,  248 — Marshal  Mar- 
mont's  delegati(m,  249 — French  levj-,  250— 
French  conquests  in  Italy,  251 — trwitm^nl 
of  the  Pope,  252 — public  fei*b'ng  against 
the  papacy  in  France,  253 — conduct  of 
French  generals  in  Italy,  2.>1 — Piedmont 
annexed  to  France,  255 — Najx)leon  crowned 
king  of  LomlKirdy,  256 — desigrns  of  Napo- 
leon, 257 — his  letters,  2.^8,  259 — drain  u|K>n 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  260 — Italian  confede- 
nition,  261 — Austrian  policy,  263— Sardi- 
r.ian  policy,  264,  265 — Louis  !Napt>leon*s 
position  in  regard  to  the  late  war,  267. 

Ja]>an  an«l  the,Tapnn«^se,  424 — Dr  K^vmpfe^'^^ 
narrative,  425,  426— roval  protection  to 
dogs,  427 — Mr  Tronson^s  work,  428 — bay 
of  Pappenberg,  429 — Japanese  population. 
430  —  Little  Britain,  431 — intercourse  of 
Kuropeans  with  Japan,  432,  43'^ — house 
architecture,  434 — bath-houses,  4X> — Ja- 
;  panese  ladies,  436,  437 — bazaar,  437 — Lord 
I      Elgin's  embassy,   439 — social   i>osition  of 
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women  in  Japan,  441 — intelligence  of  the 
natives,  442— Mr  Oliphaut's  notes,  448— 
Japanese  conjuror,  444 — ^the  Fai-Koon,  445 
— future  intercourse  with  Japan,  446. 

Kancs,  Mr  Puulrwandorings  in  North  America, 
72 — Indian  encampments,  73 — pnr^sage  in 
the  life  of  Shawwanossoway,  74,  75 — 
Indian  council  meeting,  7<>— evil  eflfects  of 
ardent  spirits,  77^annibalism,  78 — red 
river  settlement,  79— lialf  breeds,  80,  81 — 
fort  Eilmonton,  83— C'olin  Fras«!r,  84— fort 
VancTiUver,  81 — the  Flathead  tribe,  85 — 
Indian  burying  place,  8G — general  sketch, 
87,  88. 

Kangaroo  hunt,  397. 

Letter  from  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  ambas- 
sador in  London,  286. 

Libraries,  memoirs  of,  447 — plan  of  Mr  Ed- 
wards' work,  448— economy  of  libraries, 
449 — ancient  libraries,  450,  452 — monastic, 
453  —  royal,  455  —  private,  456  —  manu- 
scripts, 457 — c»ripin  of  librarj'  of  British 
musuem,  458 — gift  of  the  *•  Thomuson 
tructs,"  459 — heiiiiestH  and  grants  to  the 
library,  460, 461 — Mr  Ewart's  libraries  act, 
462,  463 — American  libraries,  464 — French 
imperial  library*,  465 — libraries  in  Itome, 
467—  local  librari^'s,  46^  469. 

Life-boat«,  history  of  their  inventions,  105-503. 

Lighthouises,  history  of,  513 — northern  light- 
house l.H)ard,  i)ii) — its  constitution,  514 — 
curly  lighthouses,  514 — dcfivtive  state  of 
lights,  51.') — historj'  of  the  Bt-ll  liock,  516 
— mode  of  lighting  in  use  in  1810,  517 — 
dangerous  character  of  these  lights,  518 — 
blunder  by  the  engineer,  518 — proper  con- 
struction of  coloured  light,  519 — Sir  D. 
Brewster's  lens,  520 — M.  Fresnel's  polyzonal 
lens,  521 — Sir  D.  Brewster's  labours,  521^ 
629. 

Lightning  conductors  in  the  royal  nav^,  509 
— Sir  W.  Harris*  system,  510 — receives  a 
national  grant,  511— applies  for  an  addi- 
tional reward,  512. 

Love  stor)',  74,  75. 

Macbeth,  481— the  Celt,  481— witch  scene, 
482 — Sliakesperian  criticism,  484,  485. 

Malroy,  Sir  Thomas,  extract  from  his  writ- 
ings, 149. 

Man  and  his  dwell  in  c:-place.  271 — fallacies 
of  the  author,  272.  273. 

MnKzini,  Mr,  on  the  de<-linc  of  the  papacy,  261. 

Meendigoes,  description  of,  78,  79. 

Napolconism  and  iLily — fee  Italy. 

Natunil  develi»pment.  rrof<*8>.«.or  Powell's 
throry  of,  lU'tT — his  liiw  of  c«mtin»iity.  369. 

New  ['England  life  and  hi^t^>n^  175 — tir>t  s»'t- 
tlers,  176 — founding  ul  tin*  ("lolonv,  177 — 
town  of  Sahiri,  17H-1K0— sketch  of  Hugh 
r.-ters,  181.  1H2— lJost4»n  fouuiled,  183— its 
pr(»gn*ss,  181 — Hi'ttlemeut  »»f  Portsmouth, 
18;') — educational  progress,  186— New  Eng- 
land celebrities,  187 — jterseculion  of  Quakers 
and  witches,  18x— commercial  enterjirize. 


190 — political  tendencies,  192— revolution- 
ary spirit,  193-196. 

"  New  Learning,"  students  of  the,  407,  408 
college  exi>enses, 409— college  accommoda- 
tion, 419 — length  of  se&sion — lectures,  411 
—  degni\s  of  arts,  412 — course  of  study, 
412,  413 — attempUni  changes,  414 — Latin 
and  Greek,  41. 'i — college  discipline,  416 — 
witchcraft,  417-420  — omens,  421,  422— 
amusement  of  students,  423. 

Novels,  384 — male  and  female  novelists,  385, 
386— cast  of  novels,  387,  388— the  romantic 
style,  ;W9  — the  plot,  390-392— Geoflfry 
Hamlvn,  393,  394 — Australian  scenery,  895 
— rapid  rise  of  Melboiume,  396 — kangaroo 
hunt,  397— the  dog  *' Rover,"  398- a  happy 
family,  399— lost  in  the  forest,  401— Mr 
Tupjier's  book,  403 — Stephan  Langton, 
401-406. 

Oscosh,  an  Indian  chief,  76.  77. 

Painters — see  Artists. 

Paris,  effects  of  8tnH.'t  riot  in,  20,  21. 

I'ayson's,  Kev.  Dr,  works,  555— influence  of 
health  on  the  mind,  556. 

Perier,  Casimir,  estimate  of,  by  M.  Guizot, 
15,  n. 

Poems,  new,  339— MrKinies,  339-341— speci- 
mens of  i>oetry,  342-344— jKvetr}'  of  the 
labouring  classes,  315-348 — the  bachelor, 
3.09 — Bums  centenary  poems,  351-352. 

Powt^ll,  I'rofessor  Baden,  on  the  claims  of  re- 
velation, 353,  35^1  -  objects  and  contents  of 
the  work,  355 — his  doctrine  of  miracles, 
356-357 — mistaken  view  of  stMentific  in- 
duction, 359-362 — special  objections  to 
miraculous  evidence,  363-365  —  Professor 
Powell's  theory  of  natural  development, 
366-368— law  of  continuity,  368,  369— the 
nature  and  moral  government  of  God,  870 
pniofs  of  natural  theology',  371,  372 — the 
Old  Testament  in  relation  to  tlie  New,  373, 
374 — Christianity  without  Judiasni,  875 — 
theory  of  revclatmn,  375-380 — spiritualised 
sense  of  scripture,  381 — controversial  style, 
382,  883. 

Quinet's,  Edgar,  works,  279 — portraiture  of 
the  author  s  mother,  280 — on  Napoleon  L, 
281. 

Eobert's,  Rev  Alexander,  inquiry  into  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  St  Mattlnfw's  gospel,  275 
— I'xtnicts  from  the  work,  276,  277. 

Rul)eiis,  Peter  Paul,  sketch  of,  31-44. 


Hamlrt.  478-4«(>-  Macbeth,  481-186-Shy- 
I      lock,  4H7— the  Jrwish  mce,  4mK,  489— to 
wlijit  race  did  Shakespeare  belong?    490, 
49L 
Spanish  influence  in  English  affairs.  294-299 
— interfen-s  with  the  Holv  st**',  30<-303. 
I  State  Papi^rB,  tee  Britain,  ( in'.-it. 
Stewart  Sir  Jamef,  anei-dute  t)f.  129. 
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Strickland'B,  M\f»  A^^nes,  nf^ortioiis,  236. 

Stu&rt,  Elizabeth — tet  rHilioiiii*,  Queen  of. 

Syriac  churcli  liiHtor^-,  6(j — mynoiNUS  of  the 
nairative,  07 — dissensions,  68 — the  mono- 
pbyBitfB,  5!>,  penocution  uf  the  xnonoiihy- 
■ites,  60,  61— war  bntaks  out^  62,  68— Rin- 
hop  Jolin  8  missionary  work,  65— -prticeed- 
ings  a^iurt  the  hcatiions  of  BualU'c,  66 — 
tlie  jrovonior  AuAtoliuK,  67 — }io|nilar  riot, 
68,  7ti — ^the  }Mitnareh  Gn-gory,  71. 

TennvBon,  Alfn^l,  Idylls  of  the  King,  148 — 
dimculties  to  be  oVcrconn»,  14M,  1 411  — Sir 
Thonias  Malor}',  149 — Mr  Tennyson's  mode 
of    handling    his    subjiK^t,    151 — Ciemint,  ! 
162-164-Earl  Yui<.l,  155— Enid,  156-160—  '■ 
—Earl  8imnurB,161, 162— >iirl  Doomi,  163  , 
Merlin  and  Vivien,  165, 167— Elaine,  168-  " 
Sir  Lancelot's  adventures,  160-174. 

Travelling  of  glaciers,  disast^irs  oecasione^l 
by,  loji^-110. 


Tytler,  Patrick  Fraser,  memoir  uf,  125 — |tai 
entage,  126,  127,— school  days,  128,  12 
— visitors  at  WofKlhouselee,'  130,  131- 
progreas  at  Cbobham  school,  132 — eiitei 
Edinburgh  univensity,  138 — ^youthful  com 
poftitions,  184 — called  to  tlie  bar,  135 — uu 
dertakes  to  Mrrite  a  history  of  Scotland,  13 
— marriage,  137,  ISH^litemrj*  engnpemeni 
189 — ri'ligioufl  filings,  140 — his  faniih 
141— conoludes  the  history  of  Scotlaiu 
142. 

Vandyck,  Sir  Anthony,  notice  of,  40-42. 

Wanderings  of    an   Artist — see  Kanes,   M 

Paul. 
Winer's,  Pr  G.  R.,  New  Testament  Dietior 

554 — peculiarities  of  expression.  5.'>5. 
Whately's,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  aiinotjitio: 

of  Paley's  Moral  I*hilosopliy,  274 — Psley 

guide  2o7. 
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